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HOME DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


SELECTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-ScHoor Lesson CoMMItTEE 


Ill. M. 


v. M. 


FIRST QUARTER 


Mt. 18.1-7. THE CHILDLIKE 
SPIRIT. 

Mt. 18.10-14. Gop’s Care FoR 
CHILDREN, P 

Lk. 2.40-52. THm MopEL CHILD. 

£ Sam, “3:3=10; ~ Gop Canis “4 


CHILD. 
1 Sam. 3.11-19. 
MESSENGER. 
Lk. 2.21-32. A CHILD DEDICATED 


To Gop. 
Ps, 24.1-6. THr Pure IN HEART. 


A CHILD, Gop’s 


Mt. 18.21-27. A Story asoutT 
FORGIVENESS, 

Mt. 18.28-35. AN UNFORGIVING 
SPIRIT, 

Lk, 15.10-19. RePENTANCE AND 
FORGIVENESS, 

Lk. 15.20-24. A FarHer For- 
GIVES HIS Boy. 

Gen. 45.4-15. A BrotHER For- 


GIVES HIS BRETHREN, 

Ps. 51.1-9. A PrRayeR FOR For- 
GIVENESS. 

Ps. 51.10-19. A PRAYER FoR For- 
GIVENESS. 


Mt. 19.16-22. Our ALL BELONGS 
To Gop. 

Mt, 19.23-30. Gop Lovnra A 
CHEERFUL GIVER. 

Mk. 12.28-34. THE COMMAND- 
MENTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


Lk. 10.30-37. WHO IS MY 
NEIGHBOR? 

Col. 3,12-17. A NEIGHBORLY 
SPIRIT. 

Proy. 8.10-18. THr WISDOM OF 
THE KINGDOM. 

Mt. 6.5-15. THr PRAYER OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


Mt. 20.20-28. SrLrisH REQUESTS 
REFUSED. 

Lk. 18.9-14. HuMBLE IN PRAYER. 

Lk. 14.7-11. HuMBLxE IN ACTION. 


Phil. 2.1-11. A GenzROUS RE- 
GARD FOR OTHERS. 

Jas. 2.1-9. SYMPATHY FOR 
OTHERS, 

Jas. 1.19-27. PurE RELIGION 


AND SERVICE. 
Isa. 53.4-12. Our Lorp HUMBLED 
HIMSELF, 


Mt. 21.1-11. Tue TrIuMPHAL 
ENTRY, 

Mt. 21.12-17. THr CLEANSING 
OF THE TEMPLE. 

Mt. 21.23-32. QUESTIONING THE 


KING. 


10.4 


a 


Mt. 21.33-48. THe Kine RE- 
JECTED, 

Jn, 18.33-40. Jnsus CLAims To 
Br KING. 

Jn. 19.13-22. JESuS CRUCIFIED 
As Kine. 

Ps. 47.1-9. SInq PRAISES UNTO 
ouR KING. 

Mt. 22.1-14. THE MARRIAGE 


FEAST. 

Mt. 28.16-20. THE MISSIONARY 
MESSAGE. 

Mt. 10.1-10. Jesus CHOOSES HIS 
MISSIONARIES, 


Mt. 10.16-23. Jesus Instructs 
HIS MISSIONARIES, 
Acts 13.1-7. A CHURCH SENDS 


OuT MISSIONARIES. 

Isa, 55,1-13.. AN OLD MISSIONARY 
CALL, 

Isa. 61.10 to 62.5. 
ZPAL, 


MISSIONARY 


Mt. 22.15-22. <A Citizen’s Dury. 


Deut. 8.6-11. GratTITuDE TO Gop. 

Phil, 3.17-21. CITIZENS OF 
HEAVEN. 

Rom. 13.1-10. A CrTIzEN Law- 
ABIDING. 

Rom. 12.1-9. Our REASONABLE 
SERVICE. 


Rom, 12.10-21. 
Goop CITIZEN. 


CHARACTER OF A 


LCor. L3sta13s LovE, THE 
GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 

Mt: 25.1-13. THe WISE AND 
FOOLISH VIRGINS, 

Mt. 7.15-23. By THEIR FRUITS 
YE SHALL KNow THEM. 

Mk. 13.28-37. READY AND 
WATCHING. 

Lk. 12.22-31. WartcH WITHOUT 
BrInG ANXIOUS. 

Lk. 12.32-40. WatTcH wITHOUT 
CEASING. 

Lk. 12.41-48, FaitHFUL WHILE 
WATCHING. 

Isa, 55.1-9. SneK Yr THE LorD. 

Mt. 25.14-23. REWARDS OF 
FAITHFULNESS, 

Mt. 25.24-30. A CITIZEN RE- 
SPONSIBLE. 

Mt, 25.31-40. FatrHruL IN SERV- 
ICE. 

Mt. 25.41-46. NeGLect IN SERY- 


ICE. 
Lk. 2.8-17. FarrHruL WORKERS 
REWARDED. 
Neh. 2.1-8. 
REWARDED, 
Ps. 40.1-8. Reward 
FUL PRAYER, 


A FAITHFUL OFFICER 


or FAITH- 


F, 


XI. 
T, 


TS 
F, 


XII M, 
T. 


XIII. 


I, M. 
T. 
W. 


qT, 
F, 


8. 
8. 
tr. M. 


Ww. 
T. 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


JESUS AMONG HIS 


Mt. 26,1-13. 
FRIENDS. 

Jn. 11.1-11. THe FRIENDS OF 
JESUS IN TROUBLE, 

Jn. 11.17-27. JHSUS AND 
MARTHA, 

Jn. 11.28-34, Jnsus AND Mary. 

Jn, 11.35-44. Lazarus RESTORED 
To LIFE. 

Ps. 116.1-9. THe Lorp A HHARER 
OF PRAYER, 

Ps. 116.10-19, A THANKSGIVING 
PRAYER, 

Mt. 26.17-30. Jnsus INSTITUTES 
THE LORD’s SUPPER. 

Jn. 6.41-51. JESUS, THE BREAD 
or LIiFs, 

Jn, 6.52-59. RECEIVING STRENGTH 
FROM JESUS, 

1 Cor. 10.14-21. Tum Lorp’s 
SUPPHR A COMMUNION. 

1 Cor. 11.20-28. RrvERENCH FOR 
THE LORD’s SUPPER. 

Rom. 5,6-11. Jesus CHRIST WHO 
was DEAD AND Is ALIVE. 

Rey, 19.4-10. THE MARRIAGE 
SUPPER OF THE LAMB. 

Mt. 27.33-44, Tury CrucIFIED 
Him, 

Mt. 27.45-56, Tur Story or THE 
Cross, 

Mt. 16.21-27. JzuSuS FoRETELLS 
HIs DHATH. 

Lk. 23.13-25. Jmsus CONDEMNED. 

Lk. 23.33-49. JnSUS CRUCIFIED. 

Lk. ae 50-56. THE BuRIAL OF 
JESU 

iets, 22. 1- 5. THE AGONY OF THE 
Cross, 

Mt. 28,1-10. THr Risen CHRIST 
AND THE WOMEN. 

Lk. 24.13-27. THE WaLkK TO 
EMMAUS, 

Lk. 24.18-35. Jnsus REVEALING 
HIMSELF, 

Jn. 20.19-29. JmSusS APPHARS TO 
HIS DISCIPLES. 

Jn. 21,1-14, Jmsus APPEARS IN 
GALILEE, 

1 Cor. 15.1-11. Tus Goop News 
OF THE RESURRECTION. 

Ps. 118.14-24. ReEsoice IN THB 
LorpD., 
SECOND QUARTER 

Rom. 12.1-8. LivING WITH 
OTHERS, 

Rom. ne 21. MINISTERING TO 
OTHER 

Phil, 4.10 20. SHARING WITH 
OTHERS, 

Mt. 6.5-14. Forgiving OTHERS. 

“Speier S 19-30. DoING FOR 

TEL 

Lk. 22. bd 84. HuMBLE AMONG 
OTHERS. 

Ps. 101.1-7. THe Gopiy Lire. 

1 Cor. 9.19-27. Srtr-ContrRo.. 

Lk. 2,42-52. PHysicaL, MENTAL 
AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

Dan. 1.8-21. YouruH, TEmpur- 
ANCE AND HBALTH. 

Prov. 23.29-35, INTEMPERANCE 


AND RUIN. 


F, 


VIII. M, 


Josh. 14.8-13. HraLttTHy, ViG- 
oRoUSs OLD AGE. 

Prov. 4.18-27. RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AND H#ALTH, 

Ps, 42.1-5. SprriruaAL HEALTH. 

Mk. 6.1-6. Jesus THE CARPEN- 
TER. 

2 Thess. 3.6-13. EARNING A 
LIVELIHOOD. 

Gen. 2.4-15, Gop Puts Man TO 
Work. 


Neh, 2.16-28. THr BUILDERS. 
Proy. 24.27-34. THH WORKER 
AND THE SLUGGARD. 


Prov. cent 10-20. THe Home- 
Mak ' 

Ps. 1211-8. STRENGTH FOR 
LABOR. 

Isa. 5.8-16. THe DISSIPATIONS 
oF WEALTH, 

Amos 8.4-12. Gop’s VENGEANCE 
ON THE OPPRESSORS. 

Lk. 16.19-31. THe RicH MAN 
AND LAZARUS, 

Mt. 6.19-24. EARTHLY AND 
HEAVENLY TREASURES. 

Mt. 6.25- St JESUS’ CURE FOR 
ANXIET 

Mk. 10. 17: 31. Jusus’ TEACHING 
ABOUT RICHES. 

Ps, 50.7-15. Gop’s OWNERSHIP. 


Deut. 6.4-13. OBEDIENCE AND IN- 
STRUCTION. 

1 Sam. 1.21-28, 
OF A PROPHET, 

Neh, 8.1-8. AN OLD-TIME BIBLE 


CLASS. 
Prov. 3,13-24, 


THE NURTURE 


THE WORTH OF 


‘WISDOM. 

Prov. 4.1-13. Wispom anp UN- 
DERSTANDING, 

Lk. 2.40-52. GrowtTH IN Bopy, 
MIND AND SPIRIT. 

Jas. 1.1-12. Sourcz anp TzEstT 


or WISDOM, 


Lev. 23.39-44, A Frast oF Joy. 
Neh, 8.9-18. THE Joy OF THE 
LorD IS YOUR STRENGTH. 


Deut. 5.6-15. The Day of Rest 
COMMANDED, 
Jn. 2.1-11. THr MARRIAGE AT 
CANA. 
Jn. 12,1-11. THe SupPprer ar 
BETHANY. 
Lk. 6.1-11. JESUS AND THE SaB- 
BATH, 
. Ps. 63.1-8. THe Sovuw’s Saris- 
FACTION, 
. 1 Cor. 12.1-11. Sprerrvan Girts. 


1 Cor. 12.12-17. 
ISTRY FOR HACH. 
1 Cor, 12.18-31. 


DEFINITE MIN- 


Tur Bopy or 


CHRIST. 

1 Cor. 13.1-13. Service Goy- 
ERNED BY LOVE. 

Jn. 6.1-14. WoRKERS TOGETHER 
WITH Gop. 

1 Cor. 3.1-11. Gon’s FrLiow- 
WORKERS, 

Ps. 133.1-3. THe UNITY OF THE 
SPIRIT, 

Lk. 10.88-42. Tus BuTHany 


Home, 


XI, M, 


HOME DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Lk. 2.39-42, 
OME, 

Lk. 19.1-10. THe JerrtcHo Homn, 

Lk, 24.28-35. THE EMMAvS 


Home. 
Lk. 15.11-24. 


THE NAZARETH 


THE PRODIGAL’S 
Home. 
Col, 3.14-25. Tum Iprau Home, 
Ps. 91.1-10. THr GUARDIAN OP 
THE Homer, 


Lk. 10.25-37. THr Goop Samar- 
ITAN. 

Lev. 19.9-18. 
AS THYSELF.” 

Lk. 1.57-66. Tur HiLi-Country 
NEIGHBORHOOD, 


“Try NEIGHBOR 


Mk, 1.29-39, A CAPERNAUM 
RISRG HOS HOOD, 

Mk. 6.1-6. AN UNBELIEVING 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Lk. 7.1-10. TH CENTURION’S 
NEIGHBORS. 

Mt. 25.34-46. “THe LEAST oF 
THESE.” 

Rom, Nes 1-10. “THE POWERS 
Ree 792. 22-30. A CHRISTIAN 
CITIZEN. 

Ps, 48.1-14. A CITIZEN OF ZION. 
Ps, 46.1-11. TH Lorp or Hosts. 
Jer, 36.21-32. THm KING AND 
THE PROPHET. 

Lk.. 19.37-48. Jrsus’ LovE FoR 
HIS NATION, 

Isa. 32.1-8. THE RIGHTEOUS 
RULER, 


Isa. 11.1-10, TH COMING OF THE 
Kine. 

Isa. 55.1-13. THE CALL TO THE 
NATIONS. 

Mt. 28.16-20. THE GREAT Com- 
MISSION. 

Jn, 17.18-26. “THAT THE WORLD 
MAY BELIEVE.” 

Acts. 1.3-9. ‘‘BEGINNING AT JE- 
RUSALEM.” 

Rom. 10.9-17. SaLvaTION OPEN 
to ALL. 

Isa. 65.17-25. THe New WORLD. 

Lk. 4.16-21. IN THH NaAzARETH 
SYNAGOGUE. 

Mt. 18.1-10. JEsus AND CHILD 
LIFE. 

Lk. 8.9-20. THe Baptist AND 


SocraAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Acts 9.36-438. THE SToryY OF 
Dorcas, 
Acts 11.27-30, TH CHURCH AT 
ANTIOCH 


Acts 19.23-34. Pauu anp Drme- 


TRIUS, 
Mt. 25.31-40. Tur Kina’s TEST. 


Rom. 12.9-21. LIVING WITH 
OTHERS, 

2 Thess. 3.6-13. WORKING WITH 
OTHERS. 

Mk. 10.17-31. Jnsus AND 
WEALTH. 

Lk. 6.1-11. Jzsus AND THE SaB- 
BATH, F 

Col, 3.14-25. TH CHRISTIAN 
Home. 

Lk. 19.37-48. JESUS AND HIS 
NATION. 

Mt. 28.16-20. THe Great Com- 


MISSION, 


III, M, 
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THIRD QUARTER 


Acts 22.1-3, 27, 28. Saunt Born 
IN TARSUS, 
Judg. 13.8-16. Hrsprew Par- 


ENTS’ LOVE FOR CHILDREN, 

Judg. 13.17-24. Samson as a 
Baspy Boy. 

1 Sam. 1.21-28. A Hesrew Boy 
DEDICATED TO Gop. 

Lk. 2.40-52. Tus Boy Jxrsus 
VISITS THE TEMPLE, 

1 Sam. 17.31-87. A YourTH or 
FAITH AND COURAGE. 


Proy, 2.1-10. Tur Lorp GiveTH 
WISDOM, 
Acts 7.54 to 8.3. SauL THE 
PHARISEE. 
Lk. 18.9-14. A  PHARISEE’S 


PRAYER, 
Mt. 23.1-12. JESUS 
AGAINST PHARISEES, 
Mt. 23.13-27, Jesus DENOUNCES 
PHARISEES, 

Acts 22.3-10. SauL PERSECUTES 
THE CHRISTIANS, 

Acts 23.1-8. PavuL MAKES HIS 
DEFENCE, 

Ps. .33.1-9, 


WARNS 


FEAR THE LoRD. 


Acts 9.1-9. 
SauL, 

Acts 9.10-19. 
OF SAUL. 

1 Tim. 1.12-17, 
IGNORANTLY, 


1 Jn. 1.5 to 2.2. Farr anp RrE- 
PENTANCE NECESSARY FOR For- 


TH CONVERSION OF 
THE CONVERSION 


SauL SINNED 


GIVENESS. 

Ps, 51.1-17. Trum REPENTANCE. 

Lk. 15.11-24. RmpPENTANCH AND 
FORGIVENESS. 

Ps. 86.1-12. A PRAYpR OF RzE- 
PENTANCE, 

Acts 9.20-30. PauL PREACHES 
CuRIST, 


Gal. 1.11-24. Pavun LEARNS FROM 
JESUS CHRIST, 

1 Cor. 15.1-11, ,THm GosPEL 
WHICH PAUL PREACHED, 

Acts 26.12-23. Pauw’s Story BE- 
FORE AGRIPPA, 

Acts 26.24-32. Pavuw’s STORY BE- 
FORE AGRIPPA. 


2 Tim, 4.1-8. Pauw’s CHARGE TO 
TIMOTHY. 

Ps. 40.4-11. Pur your TRUST IN 
Him. 


Acts 11.19-26, 
AT ANTIOCH, 
1 Tim. 4.6-16. 
To TIMOTHY. 
1 Tim. 2.1-7. PauL UrGEs us TO 

PRAY. 
1 eet 16.1-9. 
oO GIVE. 
hata 11.27-30. Paun PROVIDES 
HELP FOR THE POOR, 

Rom. 12.9-21. Pavu.’s IpEA OF 
our Daity Dury. 

Ps. 19.7-14. THE PRECEPTS OF 
THE LORD. 


PauL TEACHING 


PAUL’S CHARGE 


PauL URGES US 


Acts 13.1-7. Paut a MISSIONARY 
IN CYPRUS. 

Acts 13.8-15. 
ANTIOCH, 


PavuL JOURNEYS TO 


VII. M. 


VIII. M. 
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Acts 13.16-24. Gop In ISRAEL’S 
History. 

Acts 13.25-33. PauL EXPLAINS 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST, 

Acts 13.34-43. PauL TEACHES 
THH RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

Acts 13.44-52. PaAuL’s TEACHING 


OPPOSED, 
Isa. 42.1-7. Gop’s CHOSEN SERV- 
ANT. 
Acts 14.1-7. PavL aT IcoNIUM, 
Acts 14.8-18. Pavuu’s ADVEN- 


TURES AT LySTRA. 
Acts 14.19-23. JmWISH OPPOSI- 
TION BECOMES VIOLENT, 


Acts 14.24-28, THE RETURN TO 
ANTIOCH. 

Ex. 20.1-7. “I am THE LORD 
THy Gop.” 

Rev, 22.6-9. ‘WorsuHip Gop.” 

Isa, 45.18-24. “Look UNTO MB 
AND BE YE SAVED.” 

Acts 15.1-6. THE COUNCIL AT 
JERUSALEM, 

Acts 15.7-11. Puter’s StTATE- 


MENT, 

Acts 15.13-21. 
JAMES, 

Acts 15.22-29. 


THE COUNSEL OF 


THE COUNCIL’S 


DECISION. 

Acts 15.36 to 16.5. PauvL AND 
TIMOTHY, 

Isa. 49.6b-18. A LicgHT TO THE 
NATIONS. 

Isa, 35.1-10. Joy TO THE WORLD, 

Acts 16.6-10. THE VISION. 

Acts 16.11-18. First Fruits In 
EUROPE. 

Phil. 1.1-11. Pavw’s PRAYER FOR 
THE PHILIPPIANS. 

Phil, 4.10-18. Tur PHILIPPIANS’ 
CARE FOR PAUL. 

Rom. 15.15-21. A PIoNEER Mis- 
SIONARY, 

Jonah 8.1-9. JONAH, THE MIS- 
SIONARY. 

Perea, Tum LORD, OUR 
HELPER. - 

Acts 16.19-34, THE PHILIPPIAN 
JAILER. 

Acts 17.1-9. AT THESSALONICA, 

Acts 17.10-15. Amv BrEREA. 

Heb. 1.7-14. MINISTERING SPIR- 
ITs, 

1 Thess, 2.1-12, PAvuL’s MetTHop 
WITH THE THESSALONIANS, 

1 Thess. 1.1-10. REFLECTING THE 


GOSPEL, 


Ps. 911-7. Kepr In ALL THY 
Ways, 

Acts 17.22-34. PauL In ATHENS. 

Jn. 1.1-5. Tur MAKER OF 
WORLDS, 

a 40.18-26, TH EVERLASTING 
OD. 

Isa, 44.9-20. Tur FoLtty or 
IDOLATRY. 

Lk. 4.16-21. PropHecy FuL- 
FILLED, 

Mt. 13.1-9. Sowine THE SEED. 

Proy. 3.13-23. Sounp WIspom. 

1 Cor. 10.23-33. THe Law or 


LIBERTY, 


T, 


XIII. M, 
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III. M. 
T. 

WwW. 

F, 


Vv. M, 
T. 


1 Cor. 8.1-13. ABSTINENCE FOR 
THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 

Isa. 28.1-8. AN ANCIENT EVIL. 

Ps. 10,1-12. THe For DESCRIBED. 

Ps, 46.1-11. Victory ASSURED. 

1 Cor, 9.19-27. For THE Gos- 
PEL’S SAKE, 

Ps, 65.1-13. Gop’s GOODNESS. 


Acts 7.54 to 8.1. SauL PERSE- 


CUTING, 
Acts 9.1-9. SavL’s CONVERSION. 
Acts 9.20-29, Harty WITNESS- 


ING. 

Acts 11.22-30. Pau In ANTIOCH. 

Acts 17.22-34. Paul IN ATHENS. 

1 Cor. 8.1-13. ABSTINENCE FOR 
THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 

Gal. 6.1-10, Sowing AND REAP- 
ING. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


Acts 18.1-11. Pauw In CorIntTH. 
Acts 18.12-17. PauuL ACCUSED. 


Acts 18,18-28. A CONVINCING 
MINISTRY, 

2 Cor. 11.1-9. PavuL SuPPoRTING 
HIMSELF, 

1 Cor. 2.1-10. PavL’s DrtErR- 
MINATION, 

Jn. 4.31-38. WHITENING FIELDS. 

Isa. 55.1-9. SEEKING THE LORD. ~ 


Acts 19.1-7. RecrIvING THE Hoty 
SPIRIT. 

Acts 19.8-20. Pau. at EPHESUS. 

Acts 19.21-29. PavL’s ComMPAN- 
IONS ARRESTED. 

Acts 19.30-41. THE Mop QUIET- 


ED. 
2 Tim. 3.1-12. PERSECUTION Ex- 
PECTED, 


Mt. 5.1-12. BLESSING IN PERSE- 
CUTION. 

Ps. 27.1-6. JEHOVAH OUR 
STRENGTH. 

1 Cor. 11-11. Pavut Writes to 


THE CHRISTIANS AT CORINTH. 

1 Cor. 3.1-9. FErELLOW-WoORKERS 
WITH CHRIST. 

1 Cor. 9.16-22. Savinc THE Lost, 

1 Cor. 12.1-13. SprrirvaL Girts. 

1 Cor. 15.12-20. CHRIST’s RES- 
URRECTION PROCLAIMED, 

1 Cor. 15.50-58. VicToRY OVER 
DratTH, 

1 Cor. 13.1-13. THe ExcELLENCE 
or Love. 


Acts 20.1-12. 
RUSALEM, 

Acts 20,13-27. 
MILETUS. 

Acts 20.28-38. AN AFFECTIONATE 
PARTING, 

Acts 21.1-17. Pavuw’s Last Jour- 
NEY TO JERUSALEM, 

Rom. 16.1-16. Pavuw’s GreEET- 


INGS. 
Ps. 183; 134. Brorueriy Love. 
Jn. 15,1-14. Asrpine mN CHRIST. 


STARTING FOR JE- 


INTERVIEW AT 


Isa. 28.1-13. Strong Drink IN 
A NATIOoNn’s Lirn, 

Isa. 5.11-19. Wors oF THE 
WICKED, 


HOME DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


W. Jer. 35.1-10. THe RECHABITES. 
T. Proy. 23.29-35. EFFECTS OF 
_Strone DrInK, —_— 
F, Lk. 12.41-48. DrunKarps PuN- 
- ISHED. : 
§S. Dan. 5.1-6, 25-28. BrusHazzar’s 


FRAST, 
§. Gal, 5.22-26, Tum FRvIT oF THE 
SPrrit, 


VI. M. Acts 21.18-26. Pavut’s WELCOME. 
TD, Acts 21.27 to 22.1. Pavut’s Ar- 


REST. 

W. Acts 22.2-21. Pavut’s Account 
OF HIS CONVERSION. 

T, Acts 22.22-30. PauL SAVED FROM 
SCOURGING. 

F, Acts 23.1-10. PauL RESCUED 
FROM THE Mos, 

§S. Acts, 23.11-24. Paun Encour- 
AGED. 

S. Ps. 56.1-13. JeHOVAH oUR DE- 
LIVERER, 


VII. M. Acts 23.25-35. PauL at C@ISAREA. 
. Acts 24.1-9. Pau AccUSED. 
- _ W. Acts 24.10-21. PavL’s DEFENSE. 
Acts 24.22-27, “FELIX TREM- 
BLED.” 

F. Ps. 37.1-17. ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 

y THE RIGHTEOUS. 
8. 2 Cor. 6.1-10. Pavuw’s TrRIuMPH. 
8. Ps. 62.5-12. TRUSTING IN JEHO- 

VAH,. 


ie 


F Vill. M. Acts 25.1-12. PavuL’s APPEAL TO 

z- CAISAR. 

T, Acts 25.13-27, FRSTUS AND 
AGRIPPA CONFER. 

W. Acts 26.1-18. PaulL BEFORE THE 


KING. 
T, Acts 26.19-32. PAuL BEFORE THE 


KING. 

F, Mt. 10.16-28. CHrRISsT’s PROM- 
ISE. 

S. 1 Jn. 4.15-21. BOLDNESS IN THE 
JUDGMENT. 

S. Ps. 27.7-14. WairTING ON JEHO- 
VAH. 


IX. M, Acts 27.1-13. PavL’s WARNING 
UNHEEDED.. 
T, Acts 27.14-29. ASSURANCE IN 
DANGER. 
W. Acts 27.30-38. PaAuL’s MESSAGE 
TO THE SEAMEN. 
T, Acts 27.39-44. THe SHIPWRECK. 
~ F, Ex. 33.12-23. Mosns ENcouR- 


AGED. 

&. Josho 11-9. JosHUA ENCOUR- 
AGED. 

S. Ps. 107.23-37. THE GOODNESS 
or JEHOVAH. 


Acts 28.1-16. PAvunL IN MELITA 
AND IN ROME, 
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Or 


T. 
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Acts 28.17-31. PavL’s MINISTRY 
IN ROME, 

Rom. 1.8-17. Pavuu’s INTEREST 
IN THE ROMANS. 

Jonah 3.1-10. A MESSAGE TO 
NINEVEH. 

Isa, 52.1-10. ‘‘Goop TipInes.”’ 

Lk. 2.8-15. TH ANGEL MESSEN- 


GER, 
Ps, 124,1-8. JrHOVAH OUR RES- 
CUER, ' 


Phile. 1-9. Paun WRITES TO A 
FRIEND, 

Phile. 10-25. PavuL’s PLEA FOR 
ONESIMUS. 

1 Sam. 20.35-42. FRIENDSHIP OF 
DAVID AND JONATHAN. 

Deut. 15.12-18. A Love SLAVE. 

Col, 3.9-25. LovE IN ALL HUMAN 
RELATIONS, 

Jas. 2.1-10. WitHout RESPECT 
OF PERSONS. 

Ps. 130,1-8. Our DIVINE FRIEND. 


2 Tim. 4.1-8. PavuL’s Last 
WORDS, 
2 Tim, 4.9-22, Pavun’s Last 
Worps. 
Deut. 34.1-12. CLosr or Mosss’ 


LIFE. 

Josh. 24.19-28. JosHua’s Last 
ADDRESS. 

Rev. 2.1-11. FAITHFULNESS UNTO 
DEATH. 

1 Cor. 15.50-58. Finan Victory. 

Rev. 7.9-17. THE BLISS OF THE 
TRIUMPHANT. 


Acts 18.1-11. PavtL IN CORINTH. 

Acts 19.8-20. PAauL aT EPHESUS. 

Acts 21.1-17. Pavuw’s Last Jour- 
NEY TO JERUSALEM, 

Acts 21.27-40. PaAuL UNDER AR- 


REST. 

Acts 26.19-32. PAUL BEFORE THE 
Kina. 

Acts 27.30-44. PauL’s VoyYacn 
AND. SHIPWRECK, 


Acts 28.1-16. PAauL IN MELITA 
AND IN ROME. 


Mt. 2.1-12. Tur VISIT OF THE 


Wiser MEN. 
Tsay) 04-7. CHRIST’S BIRTH 
FORETOLD, 
Isa. 53.1-12. CuHrist’s MISSION 


FORETOLD, 
Lk. 1.5-17. JoHn’s BIRTH FORE- 


TOLD. 

Lk. 2.8-20. CrHrist’s BIRTH AN- 
NOUNCED, 

Mt. 2.13-23. THe CHILD’s LIFE 
SPARED. 

Lk. 2.40-52. INCREASING IN WIS- 
DOM AND STATURE, 
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LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST QUARTER 


Page 
Young People’s and Adult: Our Responsibility for Childhood ...... 35 
Intermediate and Senior: Responsibility for the Younger and Weaker 37 
Junior: God’s Care for-Us: .......eccrceccrreccecccrceccrcrecscees 39 
Young Peoples’ and Adult: Forgiveness, its Meaning and Scope... 42 
Intermediate and Senior: Forgiving and Forgiven ................ 45 
Junior: ‘Learning to: Forgive 22 siete <i rate tet elt errs 46 
Young People’s and Adult: Money and the Kingdom ............. 51 
Intermediate and Senior: Our All for the Kingdom Or, Maney a 

feipsor: a Elindrances .., cer © ep icrs sts olela' fates oo aiatet oualoeeatante eile eerie 54 
Juniors. vGaininen bys Giviti ee cweys\epe sicker sete he sala eee yee eee eee 56 
Young People’s and Adult: Greatness through Service ............ 60 
Intermediate and Senior: Right and Wrong Ambitions ........... 63 
Juniors How: tor Wan Pinst (Place cys ser secsteeerey- eaieeearereeetet eta eee 65 
Young People’s and Adult: The Lordship of Jesus: Its Meaning 

LOL TUS 2 |. Saves ae se tiavale ae lb Ae rm Geol Shree hese MG Ee ie eee 69 
Intermediate and Senior: Honoring Christ in our Lives ............ aft 
Junior: Aj Wonderful Procession: . 2... a1 seta ooeeeeeeeeeee 72 
Young People’s and Adult: The Great Invitation ......... Me sete tee Hl 
Intermediate and Senior: Accepting and Extending the Great Invi- 

LEhs (0): Geer eno eee wets OnAnia dib toiGa haar Sscasa sn ac ss 79 
Junior; An Invitation to a Wedding « $id gra anole eee aeons eee eae cee 81 
Young People’s and Adult: Christian Standards of Citizenship ..... 86 
Intermediate and Senior: Getting Ready for Citizenship .......... 89 
Junior. Our Country ..c5...0..neatues tise ieee eee QI 
Young People’s and Adult: Christian Watchfulness .............. ar8O5 
Intermediate and Seniors Prepared’ jyieeus eee eee eee 07 
Jiinior sy Bete Ready ke.) . ci uisces sc ooo ae en eer nee 99 
Young People’s and Adult: Responsibility for our Resources ...... 103 
Intermediate and Senior: Faithful Use of our Abilities ........... 104 
Jgniors eAbility;and Responsibility (7.7 eee eee BPS eral: + 106 
Young People’s and Adult: The Liberality of Love ....... Avge bc 
intenmediate.and seniors Our Best: tom Christe eee nis ete) 
juniors, Giving (our yBest®*.2... 50 eh eee eee Miierstsle. ster rem EAL 
Young People’s and Adult: Communion with Christ ............ .. 120 
Intermediate and Senior: The Lord’s Supper and its Meaning ..... 122 
Junior: Remembering our Lord Jesus .....,.. in We oe ee oo an 
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Young People’s and Adult: The Cross and Its Meaning Today ..... 129 
Intermediate and Senior: The Supreme Sacrifice ...............0. 131 
Junior: Jesus Crucified 5-20 F452. GES Se a ene ete 132 
Young People’s and Adult: Christ in the Life of GROEN. ooo harnc 137 
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Junior: What Two Men Did with their Money .................--- 176 
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Intermediate and Senior: The Value of an Education ............. 183 
uiior-aelcasing GOGsitl SCHOOL. Giver nt cies das cls 'cloe cece seem eenle 184 
Young People’s and Adult: The Use and Supervision of Recreation 187 
Entermediate and Senior: “Sane Recreation ..............0+ceeeces 192 
as samen etary 200 Feppy Dayo osc: cece sce crupis tes ccdeeav anny as 195 
Wotnese copies and Adults, Cooperation) 0s «ic swtassisasvisicts sleiei ses etnies 197 
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Intermediate and Senior: Being a Christian at Home ,............ 208 
Janior: Making Home Happy ....-.-.0----s-seessceeesscccscesens 210 
Young People’s and Adult: Community Welfare .................. 214 
Intermediate and Senior: Being a Good Neighbor ................ 217 
Junior: The Good Samaritan .........c.seeeeecee eee c eee eee cence 218 
Young People’s and Adult: Christian Principles in Law and Gov- 
PITRIICTLEG IIe reine cia eRe el ot ehely Fakes oe ele Stele sioe clelsilejecie aclciwceemmnes 221 
Intermediate and Senior: Loyalty to our Country ..............-- 224 
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A FEW HELPFUL BOOKS 


The following list contains only books to which reference is made under 
“Suggestions for Enlargement or Discussion” for Bible Class Teachers. For 
convenience they are listed here with names of authors, publishers, and prices: 


Abbott, Dr. Lyman. Christianity and Social Problems, $1.75; The Life and 
Letters of Paul, $2.00. Houghton and Mifflin. 

Babcock, Dr. Maltbie D. The Joy of Work, $.50. Revell. 

Black, Dr. Hugh. The Dream of Youth, $.50; The Gift of Influence, $1.25; 
Listening to God, $1.00; Work, $1.50. Revell. 

Brooks, Phillips. New Starts in Life, $2.00; The Purpose and the Use of 
Comfort, $2.00. Dutton. 

Brown, Dr. Charles Reynolds. The Master’s Way, $2.00. Pilgrim Press. 

Bruce. Dr. A. B. The Training of the Twelve, $2.00. Doran. 

Clark, Kate Upson. Teaching the Child Patriotism, $1.00, Page. 

Conybeare and Howson. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, $3.50. Revell. 

Farrar, Canon F. W. The Life and Work of St. Paul, $1.50. Cassell. 

Hays, Professor D. A. Paul and His Epistles, $3.00. Abingdon Press. 

Jones, Maurice. Paul as an Orator, $1.50. Doran. 

Kent, Professor Charles Foster. The Life and Teaching of Jesus, $1.75; The 
Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus, $1.75. Scribners. 

McConaughy, Dr. David. Money, the Acid Test, $.75. Missionary Education 
Movement. 

Matheson, George.. Representative Men, $1.25. Doran. 

Meyer, Dr. F. B. Paul a Servant of Jesus Christ, $1.00. Revell. 

Peabody, Dr. Francis Greenwood. The Christian Life in the Modern World, 
$1.50; Jesus Christ and the Social Question, $1.75; The Religious Education 
of an American Citizen, $1.50. Macmillan. 

Ramsay, Sir William M. The Cities of St. Paul, $3.50; Pauline and Other 
Studies, $3.50. Doran. 

St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, $3.00. Putnams. 

Robinson, Dr. Benjamin Willard. The Life of Paul, $1.50. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

Smith, Dr. David. The Life and Letters of St. Paul, $6.00. Doran. 

Smyth, Dr. J. Paterson. The Story of St. Paul’s Life and Letters, $1.50. Pott. 

Speer, Dr. Robert E. The Gospel and the New World, $2.00; Paul the All- 
Round Man, $.75. Revell. 

Stelzle, Charles. Why Prohibition, $1.50. Doran. 

Tarbell, Dr. Martha. In the Master’s Country: A Geography of Palestine in the 
Time of Christ, $.75. Doran. 

Wilson, Philip Whitwell. The Church We Forget, $2.00. Revell. 


For the last half year teachers of Juniors and Intermediates will find Basil 
Mathew’s Paul the Dauntless (Revell, $2.50) invaluable, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


America’s Greatest Peril. A discovery made during the operation of the se- 
lective draft surprised and humiliated us all. One man in every four was found 
unable to read a newspaper or write a letter home! The largest percentage of 
illiteracy was not in the great cities with their foreign-born populations, but in 
the rural districts. Secretary Lane holds that illiteracy is at the root of our labor 
troubles. The Public Education Association urges former war workers to turn 
. their energies to the schools and make them as efficient for health, recreation 

and vocational training as were the huts and training-schools in the camps for 
the soldiers. 

The war revealed a deplorable amount of ignorance in our man power—an 
ignorance that constitutes a national menace. But what about our tremendous 
army of spiritual illiterates? 

Have you faced the facts? Do you realize how large a proportion of the chil- 
dren in America are not even enrolled in Sunday-schools where they may re- 
ceive religious instruction? ‘There are one million, six hundred thousand Jewish 
children, eight million, six hundred thousand Catholic children, and fifteen mil- 
lion, six hundred thousand Protestant children enrolled in Sunday-schools. But 
there are twenty-six million, eight hundred thousand nominally Protestant chil- 
dren and youth under twenty-five years of age who do not attend any Sunday- 
school, and the vast majority of these are in non-church homes. “Spiritual il- 
literacy is the forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national decay.” 

“America’s Greatest Peril: the Spiritual Neglect of Childhood,” is the caption 
of a religious survey diagram showing the hours of religious instruction provided 
annually for the children of our land, and the deplorable shortness of the time 

‘given to Protestant children in comparison with that given to children from Jew- 
ish and Catholic homes. A Protestant child may receive twenty-four hours of 
Sunday-school instruction, a Catholic child two hundred hours, and a Jewish child 
eighty-five hours with two hundred and fifty hours additional instruction in the 
Jewish week-day schools. In connection with this situation, ponder the fact 
that the attendance of children in our Protestant schools is only fifty-two 
per cent. of the enrollment, and also another appalling fact that for every two 
Protestant children who attend our Church-schools more or less regularly there 
are three Protestant children who never enter their doors, and you see what a 
large proportion of the coming generation will have to be classed as religious 
illiterates unless something is quickly done radically to alter the situation. 

The church census for the year 1919 has just been published. Several facts 
here are thought-arresting., The increase in membership is the smallest in the 
last thirty years! The great denominations are arrayed, not on the side of the 
small gains, but on the side of the heavy losses! Why are there losses, and why 
are the gains, where there have been any, so small? ; 

Two causes contributed to the result which will not, we trust, be operative 
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during the year 1921: (1) an abnormal increase in the number of deaths, due 
especially to the influenza epidemic; (2) interruption, and in many cases suspen- 
sion of church services and activities because pastors had previously acted as 
chaplains abroad and at home. 

A significant fact is found when we study the census report as to the number 
of Sunday-school scholars. ‘The numbers in Protestant schools have decreased 
alarmingly, while those in the Roman Catholic schools have increased correspond- 
ingly, despite the fact that immigration has not helped here, as formerly. Dr. H. 
K. Carroll, the compiler of the First Official Census of Religions, explains that 
“the only thing likely to affect unfavorably the increase of the Roman Catholic 
Church is the birth-rate. ‘The children born into Catholic families are not only 
immediately baptized, but they are gathered into classes when young and taught 
in the parochial schools and in Sunday-schools the tenets of the faith, The 
catechism is a power in the Roman Catholic Church, as it used to be in most of 
the Protestant churches. The Catholic Church never loses sight of its children.” 
I have stressed this last sentence, because the conviction grows upon me that 
here is the lesson Protestant Churches sadly need. 

The Danger is a Challenge. By the time this book is in your hands, the re- 
ligious press will have made you very familiar with the facts just recorded. But 
have you thought them out in their bearing upon your work? Have you faced 
your own responsibility in the matter? 

Last evening a friend in whose car I was riding remarked that the element of 
danger added greatly to her interest in driving. “I do not want to know that 
a smash-up is inevitable,” she continued, “but that one is possible if I do not 
look out, adds zest to the task.” If teachers of religion need to gain zest for 
their work from the element of danger, surely they may find it today. 

Think of the national and world problems needing solution! The tasks of to- 
morrow are staggering in their magnitude, and only as the leaders of tomorrow 
—yes, and the rank and file of tomorrow—are today educated in righteousness, 
will the tasks be rightly consummated. As Professor Austin Phelps states it, 
five hundred years of time in the process of the world’s salvation may depend 
on the next twenty years of United States history. Shall we not rejoice in our 
crporeuity of influencing the minds and the hearts of those who must make that 

istory! 

The Teacher’s Spirit. Dr. Ozora S. Davis gives a beautiful picture of a lit- 
tle child (whose vocabulary consisted of only three words) exclaiming “Kindo” 
whenever she was trying this and that experiment in seeking to master her new 
and wonderful world. She would almost hurl her little word at the things with 
which she struggled. What did “Kindo” mean? It was her abbreviation for 
what her mother had often said to her, “Baby can do it.” Wise Mother! start- 
ing the child on the journey of life equipped with the truth that it can be done. 
“More than once since then,” Dr. Davis declares, “when I have been in the 
presence of a hard task, I have seen that little child trying to handle a new ex- 
perience and saying to it, ‘Kindo, Kindo.” A similar attitude toward dif- 
ficulties will carry a teacher safely past all temptations to discouragement, and 
make him rise to the challenge of his task and opportunity. 

- To do this he must give himself. In a personal letter written by Alice Free- 
man Palmer were these intimate words so thought-provoking for every teacher: 

“Christianity meets the wants of every heart; only it takes experience, knowl- 
edge of and insight into human nature—but far more than anything else, the 
spirit of Christ himseli—in order to know when and how to speak..... You ask 
how I work among my girls to gain influence. Looking on and into them, I 
said, I will try to be a friend to them all, and put all that is truest and sweetest, 
sunniest and strongest, that I can gather into their lives. While I teach them 
solid knowledge, and give them real school drill as faithfully as I may, I will 
give, too, all that the years have brought to my own soul. God help me to give 
what he gave—myself—and make that self worth something to somebody; 
teach me to love all as he has loved, for the sake of the infinite possibilities locked 
up in every human soul.” 

The courage of his convictions will carry a teacher far upon his way. When 
Dr. Gore was Bishop of Birmingham, Sir Oliver Lodge seldom failed to attend 
a service where the Bishop was announced to preach. “Why do you go to hear 
Bishop Gore?” a friend asked the great scientist; “surely you do not believe 
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what he preaches?” “No,” the latter acknowledged, “I don't, but he does.” 
Honest convictions, genuine sincerity, will always gain a hearing, 

Shortly after Senator Weeks of Massachusetts first entered Congress as a 
Representative, the subject of the Naval Academy at Annapolis came up. Friends 
who knew that he had been trained there urged him to speak. “But I am a new 
member, they will not listen to me,” said Mr. Weeks. “Never mind, you may 
not have another chance in five years to speak on a subject you so thoroughly 
understand,” they argued. 

Mr. Weeks agreed to make the attempt. The usual state of affairs prevailed. 
Members were coming and going, conversing together, writing or lounging in 
their seats. No one paid any attention when the new member gained the floor. 
But above the racket Mr. Weeks shouted: “Mr. Speaker, I am a graduate of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis.” The effect was magical. Here was a man who 
knew what he was talking about. He was not about to give the opinion of some- 
one else, a hearsay, a supposition—it was definite, personal knowledge he had to 
contribute, and the entire House came instantly to attention. 

“He shook hands sort 0’ loose-like, an’ temporary, like he meant something 
else.” There are such people. There are teachers whose words may be likened 
to that hand-shaking. Do they influence their scholars, think you? 

We must take our stand with Whittier (whose pronouns I have here altered) 
and be able to say truthfully: 

The words which I have uttered, 
Are of my soul a part, 

And the good seed I have scattered, 
Is springing from my heart. 

We must have the courage of our own convictions. We must teach what we 
practice. In the words of Miss Slattery: ‘To cause another to love God if I 


_have only a feeling of respectful reverence for him, to cause another to know 


that prayer comforts, reinforces, challenges, if I pray formally, coldly and be- 
cause I think I ought, is quite impossible. ‘To cause another to so desire to 
know God that he will pay any price, give up any sin, reconstruct his whole life 
if necessary, if I am satisfied with a comfortable, undisturbing knowledge of him, 
is quite impossible.” ‘ : 

Codperation. One of the things which the Great War taught us all is that a 
great task can be accomplished if all work together. The officers could not have 
won the war without the soldiers; the officers and soldiers together could not 
have won without the help of the civilian workers at home. . : 

In the great task before the Sunday-school there must be codperation all 
along the line. Codperation between the teacher and the parents, between the 
school and the home—how much that would make for progress! If parents 
rightly understood what are the aims and purposes of the religious instruction 
in the Sunday-school, how much more highly they would value its opportunities 
for their children and young people, and what greater attention they would give 


to the regular attendance from their households! There would be fewer week- 


end parties, fewer week-end auto trips planned, less Sunday morning slothful- 
ness allowed, if parents were codperating with teachers. Then, too, if parents 
rightly appreciated the limitation as to time under which the teachers labor, they 
would see the necessity for supplementing the religious training of the school 
with that of the home. Are you doing your part toward attaining this codpera- 
tion? Do you know the parents of your scholars and the home environment? 
Have you made definite requests for the cooperation of parents? ; 
The keynote in teaching is codperation between the teacher and the pupils. 
The whole success of the lesson hour depends upon it. On the part of the 
teacher, knowledge of the pupils, knowledge of the lesson, skill in presenting the 
lesson truth: on the part of the scholar, previous study of the lesson, attention, 


a desire to learn, and a share in the lesson discussion—and the result is sure. 


Real religious instruction is a dual, or mutual, matter. A teacher cannot im- 
part religious instruction to passive pupils, mentally comatose and vocally si- 
lent. “Pouring in” information often wrongly passes for teaching. There must 


_be give and take: the teacher must give—that is understood—but scholars must 


ive also, they must have opportunity for self-expression. | Says. Dr. Stalker: 
eA teacher tae done nothing unless he awakens the mind to independent activity. 


As Jong as it is merely passive, receiving what is poured into it but doing nothing 
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more, true education has not commenced. It is only when the mind itself begins 
to work on a subject, feeling within itself difficulties to which the truth supplies 
the answers, and wants to which it gives satisfaction, that growth commences 
and progress is made.” : : 

In class, do you question only rarely? Do your pupils rarely question you? 
Then are you not a lecturer or a preacher, rather than a teacher? Do you not 
give a didactic discourse rather than a lesson? Wise questions, and wise use of 
the answers received, must hold a foremost place in wise teaching. By such 
questions the teacher arouses interest and sets the minds of his pupils into 
activity. 

It was said of Henry Drummond that he helped you to feel that you were 
stronger and your work was better than you had dared to believe. Keep his ex- 
ample in mind when questioning and receiving answers. Remember that ques- 
tions are not for the sake of probing a scholar’s knowledge and finding it want- 
ing, as some teachers seem to assume. An incorrect answer which shows the 
scholar has put thought upon it should give you greater satisfaction than a cor- 
rect answer which merely repeats something you have said and shows no 
thought on the part of the scholar. : 

If the members of your class do not codperate in the lesson discussion, their 
taking part should be planned for and persistently worked for. A good beginning 
may be made by asking one or two members (different ones each week) to 
come prepared the week following with certain definite information as to the 
place of the lesson, the intervening events, the meaning of a particular text, 
etc. Later on you can give more difficult assignments, asking for a character 
sketch, contemporary history, a literary reference, etc. Even adults will respond 
to definite requests. 

Make your pupils feel that their opinions are worth while, that their sharing 
in the lesson discussion is desired. Young people and adults are interested in 
what is going on in the world. Encourage them to be on the lookout for current 
happenings recorded in newspapers and magazines which apply to the lesson 
themes. Encourage them to look far ahead; to clip and file interesting facts 
which will enforce lesson truths. 

Mr. James Elmer Russell made a good suggestion in The Continent a little 
while ago. He declared that every Bible Class needs several men who might 
be called “discussion-starters.” There is usually no difficulty in having a spirited 
discussion after the topic has been batted about a little, after the class has 
warmed up, and the discussion-spirit has acquired a certain momentum, as he 
expresses it. But what about the beginning? It may be that the very first ques- 
tion proposed will strike fire. In such a case the discussion-starters may keep 
still. But if after the first question is asked there is a Quaker meeting which 
tends to become prolonged, then there is need of some one who will express an 
opinion or perhaps ask a further question. He who speaks at the outset speaks 
twice. A remark at the outset may do more for the lesson hour than a two- 
minute talk later on when everybody wishes to talk. 

Why does many a Bible Class teacher act as though he were Robinson Crusoe 
without even a Man Friday to do anything? Why does he take upon his own 
shoulders the burden of everything connected with the class? A large part of 
his responsibility should be thrown upon the class members. ‘This is one of the 
fundamental and most valuable ideas of the Organized Bible Class. 

There are latent possibilities in young people which a wise leader will do his 
utmost to develop. “We want definite jobs to do,” said a certain member of a 
Young People’s Class. Among the “jobs” which he enumerated were the fol- 
lowing: “Running our own department and having discussions of modern 
political, economic and social history led by people who are well prepared to 
lead such discussions. More numerous and more appropriate entertainments 
held under the direction of committees of ourselves that are not permanent: 
teaching, leadership of boys’ club, scout troops, etc. Work in city missions, 
Mexican settlement, bum problems.” He concluded by saying that “Lots of fel- 
lows leave because there is nothing to tie them to, such as organized class 
club, office or job.” _ 

Cooperation between the teacher and the superintendent, between the class and 
the school—are you going more than half way here? 

Dr. Lyman Beecher was remarkably successful in his work at Boston. Some 
‘one asked him how he could possibly accomplish so much. “It is not I that do 
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re was his answer; “it is my church. I preach as hard as I can on the Sab- 
bath, and then I have four hundred members who go out and preach every day 
in the week.” If that spirit prevailed in every Church-school, there would be 
no dwindling, dispirited schools-in our land. Why should the superintendent be 
expected to do it all? Why should he have to carry all the burdens, unaided by 
an indifferent Board, each member thereof interested only in his individual class, 
imbued with the spirit of “you in your little corner, and I in mine”? 

Are there no older, or younger, members of the families represented by your 
pupils whom your influence could win for some other class in the school? 

“Morale,” said Napoleon, “is to members as three to one.” Who is respon- 
sible for inspiring your Sunday-school with morale, if not you, the teachers? 

Brevity, brightness and variety are necessary to make the opening and closing 
services of the school as a whole profitable. Occasionally the superintendent 
must have help from teachers and classes in order to obtain these ends. Can he 
depend upon your codperation? Have you no ideas which the superintendent 
could carry out for the benefit of all? 

Codperation between the teacher and the pastor, The school and the church 
are not competing organizations. The school is within the church; it is one of 
the most important branches, the most important branch, of the church, It 
should sustain and increase the membership of the church, It should be true of 
every pastor that he “seeks to relate himself as spiritual guide and counselor to 
every class in the Sunday-school. He finds it possible to enter readily and 
sympathetically into personal relationship with all. He expects teachers to re- 
port to him when their classes are ready for an evangelistic message from 
him.” Do you call upon your pastor for counsel, do you invite him to talk to 
your class, and do you help him by giving him information which he needs about 
your scholars and their homes? Are you winning the talents of your class for 
the work of the church? 

In short, are you a team-worker? “Can you line up with others in the prosecu- 
tion of a common purpose?” questions an editorial in The Congregationalist. “Can 
you subordinate personal preferences to the consensus of the group or the plan 
of the leader without losing the edge of your enthusiasm and energy? Are you 
willing to take time enough to work out details of a plan, yielding a point here, 
broadening your outlook there, so that the impact of a unanimous decision and of 
a unanimotis action may be brought to bear upon the end in view? Are you 
loyal to your comrades when the team fails, and ready to try again with them 
and to try harder when the next chance offers? 

“See those eleven men on the gridiron. Each is strong and fleet enough to put 
the ball across the goal, but each knows his first duty is to work with the team, 
to watch the signals, to relate what he tries to do with what the others are trying 
at the same moment to do. That is the way football games are won. ; 

“The type of business man is passing who undertakes to play the game entirely 
alone, or who maintains an absolute monarchy in his factory or store. It is not 
otherwise in the Christian conquest of the world. The Christian conquest of the 
future will be won by those disciples of Christ who have learned to do team 
work.” : 

Cobperation of the Teacher with God. We are God’s fellow-laborers, Beauti- 
fully does W. C. Gannett express this thought: 

Co-workers we with him! Were he to ask, 
“Come, star with me the spaces of my night, 

Or light with me tomorrow’s sunset glow, 

Or fashion forth the crystals of my snow, 

Or teach my sweet June roses next to blow,”— 
O rare beatitude! But holier task, | 

Of all his works of beauty fairest-high, 

Ts that he keeps for hands like ours to ply! 
When he upgathers all his elements, — 

His days, his nights, whole eons of his June, 
The Mighty Gardener of the earth and sky, 
That to achieve toward which the ages roll, 

We hear the Voice that sets the spheres a-tune— 
“Help me, my comrades, flower this little Soul! ; ; 

The 1921 Course. The First Quarter. There is no mid-winter break in our 
course of lessons, those for January, February and March continuing and com- 
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pleting our last Quarter’s lessons upon the life of Christ as told in Matthew's 
Gospel. This is the Gospel which you probably know best of-all, the one to which 
you instinctively turn when you wish to look up something that Jesus said or did. 

“Tf there be anything that makes my life worth living, it is the consciousness 
‘that Christ is being opened more and more fully to me.’ May this experience 
of Horace Bushnell’s be that of all who try to interpret to others the wonder 
and the beauty, the meaning and the power, of the life of Jesus the Christ. 

“Living in admiration, as we do, of Christ, and loving him as we must, if we 
see what he was and what he did for us,” writes Professor Rufus M. Jones, 
“we cannot help coming into life-contact and relationship with him, and in some 
sense his ideals become ours and his outlook on the world and his desire for an 
altered humanity possess us and control us and unite us in one larger whole with 
him, till we believe in his belief and leap in some measure to his height of 
living.” 

The Second Quarter’s Lessons. “Some Social Teachings of the Bible” is the 
theme of these most interesting and helpful lessons. “Their central purpose,” as 
our Lesson Committee explain, “is to discern, for young and old, the Christian 
art of living with others, and apply it, in as many directions as possible, to the 
pupils’ lives from day to day, and to the ideals that govern their future.” Ac- 
cordingly, we have lessons about health, work, poverty and wealth, education, 
rest and recreation, working with others, the home, the neighborhood, the na- 
tion, the world—the various relationships with others from which arise obliga- 
tions which a Christian must meet. Our very word obligation, it is interesting to 
recall, means literally tied-in, or tied-together: every one is tied together with 
others, and a Christian will seek to know what are the Bible teachings by which 
he must regulate his life with others. 

These lessons will meet the requirements of youth as voiced by a young man 
of eighteen at a State Sunday-school Convention. “We want to treat our re- 
ligion in relation to the world, and not confine it to individual salvation. We 
have outgrown our little sphere, and now we want to do some definite social 
advancing. We would rather think of religion as connected with social action 
than in connection with our personal salvation. We want to think of religion 
and the Church and the Sunday-school as vast forces leavening the world and 
making it a better place for others to live in, rather than as an opportunity for 
us to go to heaven. ‘There are two kinds of service possible. ‘There is service 
to ourselves or service to the world. We choose service to the world, because 
instinctively we feel that our service will react upon ourselves.” 

Our lesson texts are, of course, chosen mainly from the Gospels and Paul’s 
writings. In the Gospels we study the new standards of living with others which 
Christ gave the world. In Paul’s writings we see Social Christianity in action, 
for “the early Christians did not talk about ‘social Christianity, but they lived 
it,” as a writer of church history has said. “Christianity was most revolutionary 
in its social teachings and its new social responsibilities. Its social ideal was the 
Kingdom of God, and its watchword, love. It practised altruism and preached 
brotherliness. By its treatment of women and children it ennobled the family 
relations and made ‘home’ possible. It created the first sense of internationalism 
when it refused to recognize the distinction between Jew and Greek. The 
sense of brotherhood transcended the sense of nationalism for the first time in 
the world’s history. Industrially, the new religion exalted labor and industry, 
which lacked caste in the Roman world. Even to the slave, Paul could write, 
‘Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as unto the Lord.” Paul set the example by 
working at his trade while preaching the gospel. So did the Christianity of the 
first century permeate and penetrate all life.” 

_ How about the Christianity of the twentieth century in the class which you 
are instructing? The result of our study of this course of lessons should be 
that, like the first century Christians, we shall not so much talk “social Chris- 
tianity” as live it. “Good thoughts are no better than good dreams unless they 
are executed,” ‘ oe é 

Mr. Frank H. Boreham, the Tasmanian philosopher, reminds his brother 
ministers in one of his brilliant essays that the Man in the Moon very rarely goes 
to church, and that seemingly many sermons are prepared on the assumption that 
the Man in the Moon would be the only person present. “The questions we dis- 
cuss are not human-questions; the problems with which we deal are not human 
problems; they may be lunar—I am not sure—but, however that may be, they 
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are still addressed to the Man in the Moon. Think of Thomas Chalmers. The 
most sensational discovery of his life was the discovery that for more than twelve 
years he had been preaching sermons-at Kilmany that bore no relationship what- 
soever to the actual lives of the people to whom he ministered. Then came the 
great awakening. Chalmers was seized by sudden illness. During his conva- 
lescence his mind underwent what he himself called a great revolution. He 
found the Savior, and entered into an experience of which he had previously 
never dreamed. In due time he returned to the pulpit. The people were elec- 
trified. As long as Chalmers preached to the Man in the Moon, the Man in the 
Moon made not the slightest response; but when he preached to the men of 
Kilmany, Kilmany became a new village.” 

The subjects presented in this Quarter’s lessons are very practical, they have 
to do with this day and generation, but they may be so discussed as seemingly 
to have no bearing upon the lives of the men and women, the boys and girls, of 
your “Kilmany.” In crossing the ocean, passengers have baggage labeled “Not 
wanted for the voyage,” which is put into the hold of the steamer, Guard against 
letting any of the thoughts and desires and purposes aroused in class get put 
away into the deep recesses of your pupils’ minds as not wanted for their own 
voyage of life. 

Teachers of younger pupils will agree with the assumption underlying this 
course of lessons, as the Lesson Committee states it, “that the great social prin- 
ciples, however intricate in adult life, have their simple beginnings in the life of 
the child; and that, conversely, the interests of children widen out gradually 
into the endlessly complex interests of men and women. ‘Therefore it is suit- 
able that while the largest problems of the home, of labor, wealth, education, the 
community, the nation, the world, and government, are studied in the older 
classes, at the same time the-boys and girls should be thinking about their rela- 
tions to these problems in their initial stages.” 

The Third and Fourth Quarters. During the First Quarter of last year we 
studied the early history of the Book of the Acts as recorded in its first twelve 
chapters. We were concerned with the work of Peter and John, and did not 
touch at all upon the work of Paul. During the last half of this year we study 
the remainder of the Acts in which Paul is the hero, together with occasional 
selections from Paul’s Epistles. 

The Book of Acts from the twelfth chapter onward might be called a Biog- 
raphy of Paul, and a biography, as Phillips Brooks observes, is the best kind of 
lesson. “Get the man,” he counsels us, “his hates, his loves, his dreams, his 
blundering hopes, his noble, hot-forged purposes, his faith, his doubt,—get all 
these in one vehement person before your eyes.” 

The towering figure of Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles dominates all these 
lessons. Their general topic might have been The Power of a Great Personality. 
We see Paul called to a great adventure, and we see him make it in the company 
of Christ. “It is a great lesson of what one man thoroughly in earnest, thor- 
oughly consecrated, thoroughly alive and thoroughly Christian could do for his 
times and for all times. On the other hand, it is a great lesson as to what 
Christianity could do for a masterful man, a keen intellect, a born leader and a 


.many-sided character—for Paul, or rather Saul, was all this before he was obedi- 


ent to the heavenly vision, but by the power of Jesus Christ he found the fulcrum 
whereby he could move the world.” : ; 

The boy who after a course of lessons upon the life of Paul spoke of him 
as “a man who stuck to his job and worried through all obstacles and came out 
on top,” had grasped the great significance of his life. 

“Tudged by his influence on human history,” wrote Henry Drummond, “no 
human life is entitled to more admiration for what it has done or is indeed more 
worthy of admiration for what it was.” th: 

In these lessons there is nothing vague nor shadowy—all is intensely real and 
human. Here more readily than in any other part of the Bible your pupils will 
realize that it is actual men and women of whom they are hearing, actual places 
where actual events took place which they are studying. To recall in class con- 
temporaneous events known to pupils of high-school age and older through 
their study and reading will be profitable. For example, ask such pupils to re- 
fresh their minds about the Olympian Games when preparing the lesson about 
life a race, to review the great philosophers and the wonderful architecture of 
Athens before the lesson about Paul’s address there, to look up the Seven Won- 
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ders of the World before studying about Paul’s stay at Ephesus, to recall the 
experiences of the British troops at Salonika in connection with Paul’s visit at 
Thessalonica, as Salonika was called in Paul’s day, and so on. 

Because the history and the geography connected with the life of Paul are in- 
tensely interesting, you will need to be on your guard against letting your pupils’ 
interest center mainly around the places and their history. Nor should it center — 
around Paul’s adventures, thrilling as they are. The lessons may begin far in 
the past on the Peninsula of Asia Minor, but they should end in the immediate 
present and very near home. A pupil who can readily give in order the places 
visited by Paul on each of his great missionary journeys together with a connected 
story of his experiences in each place, may yet have wholly missed the heart of 
these lessons. 

“He was a man whom only the farthest beacon beckoned,’ was the tribute paid 
to a daring navigator and explorer. ‘The farthest beacon was always calling 
Paul,” writes Dr. Lynn H. Hough in The Christian Advocate. “He could not 
remain in one city even when his work was successful. There were new towns 
to visit. ‘There were old towns to revisit. The long road was Paul’s home. 
His highway was frequently the highway of the sea. So he touched life at mani- 
fold places and in multiplied ways. The heave of the ship and the beating of the 
sun on the highway were very familiar to him. His life was literally a journey, 
but he always left something behind him when he went away, A new standard 
of life, a new hatred of sin, a new joy in forgiveness, a new hope of immortality, 
a new sense of the presence of a living Lord were found among the men and 
women who had gathered to hear his preaching and who had accepted his mes- 
sage.” 

“We actually give a boy one hundred per cent. in hygiene who can pass a per- 
fect examination in the subject, even though his teeth are decayed, his hands are 
dirty, and his shoulders stooped,” a prominent high school teacher acknowledged. 
“Tt is no trick at all to teach a boy so that he can glibly recite the evil effects of 
cigarette smoking, for instance, but so to train him that he will not smoke ciga- 
rettes is another matter.” It is not enough to know the facts connected with 
Paul’s life; it is not enough to admire the man, his intellect, his greatness as a 
thinker and a theologian, his forcefulness as a preacher, his success as a mis- 
sionary, his power as a writer. God has revealed to us great truths through the 
personality of Paul. For these truths his record has been preserved, and for 
these truths it is abundantly worth while to devote six months of the year to a 
study of his life. Everywhere the record rings with trumpet-calls to action; 
do not let them go unheeded. 


THE BOOKS IN THE YEAR’S COURSE 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


Continued from The 1920 Guide. We began our study of Matthew’s Gospel 
last October, and during our last Quarter’s Lessons the following topics, which 
are treated in the Introduction of the 1920 Guing, were taken up in class by those 
who gave the assigned work: The Meaning of the Word Gospel; The Synoptic 
Gospels; The Sources of the Gospel According to Matthew; The Writer of 
the Gospel According to Matthew; When and for Whom Matthew was Written; 
and Its Aim. 

A General Outline of the Gospel. 

I, The Genealogy, Birth and Infancy of Jesus. Chapters 1 and 2, 
II, The Preparation for the Public Ministry. 3.1 to 4.11. 
III. The Ministry in Galilee. 4.12 to 18.35. 
IV. The Journey through Perea to Jerusalem. Chapters 19 and 20, 
V. Passion Week. Chapters 21 to 27, 
VI. The Resurrection. Chapter 28. 

A Detailed Outline of the Last Chapters of the Gospel. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel shows that Jesus’ purpose was the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth. Jesus came announcing that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, 
and so much of his teaching recorded in Matthew is concerned with the Kingdom 
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of Heaven that the Gospel may be analyzed from this view-point. For earlier 
chapters see pages 33 and 34 of the 1920 Guipr. 


X. Conditions of Membership in the Kingdom, 18.1 to 20.34. 

. The Greatest in the Kingdom, 18.1-14. 

. The Church, 18.15-20. 

. Forgiveness, 18.21-35. 

Divorce, 19.3-12. 

. Children. 19.13-15. 

. Eternal Life, 10.16 to 20.16. 

. Greatness is in Service, 20.20-34. 

XI. Closing Scenes in the King’s Life and His Final Message, 21.1 to 25.46. 
. The Triumphal Entry, 21.1-11. 

. Cleansing the Temple, 21.12-16. 

. The Barren Fig Tree, 21.17-22. 

4. Encounter with the Rulers in the Temple, 21.23 to 22.14. 

5. Conspiracy to Ensnare the King, 22.15-46. 

6. The King’s Condemnation of Scribes and Pharisees, 23.1-39. 

. Discourse about Things to Come, 24.1 to 25.46. 

The King Rejected, Crucified and Buried, 26.1 to 27.66. 

1. Plot of the Rulers, 26.1-5. 
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2. Anointed for Burial, 26.6-13. 
3. Agreement of Judas with the Chief Priests, 26.14-16. 
4. The Last Supper, 26.17-30. 
5. In Gethsemane, 26.36-56. 
6. Before Caiaphas, 26.57-68. 
. Denial of Peter, 26.69-75. 

8. Before Pilate, 27.1, 2, 11-26. 

g: Fate of Judas, 27.3-10. 

to. Delivered to the Soldiers, Mocked and Scourged, 27.27-30. 

11. The Crucifixion, 27.31-56. 

12. The Burial, 27.57-66. 
XIII. The Risen King, 28.1-20. 


As Literature. Matthew’s Gospel is distinguished from the other Gospels by 
its philosophical and effective grouping of incidents and sayings, its logical un- 
folding of the Master’s program. Every reader must mark the total absence of 
the rhetorical, the sobriety and moderation of expression in the narrative of 
miraculous events. 

And where shall we find more perfect words than in, the Sermon on the 
Mount? Or words of greater power and beauty than all Jesus’ other addresses 
in this Gospel? 

Writing upon The Literature of the Bible, Dr. Moulton says: “What Homer 
is in epic poetry, what Shakespeare is among dramatists, that Jesus of Nazareth 
is as a Sayer of sayings. It is hardly necessary to use illustrations. Let the 
dead bury their dead—They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick—Men put not new wine into old wine-skins—I came not to sow peace 
but a sword upon earth—Wisdom hidden from_the wise and prudent and re- 
vealed unto babes—The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence—He that saveth 
his life shall lose it—He that hath to him shall be given—Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s: these para- 
doxes are amongst the profoundest of life’s principles. Yet these are among the 
slighter sayings of Jesus. What literature associates mainly with his name are 
the wonderful parables: children love them, they are grasped at once by the un- 
lettered; yet the deep thinker, the more he thinks, sees more and more a whole 
philosophy of life standing out clear from a story of half-a-dozen lines. Such 
sayings and parables are recorded in all the Gospels; but more of them by 
Matthew than by the other Evangelists.” : ; 

Its Value. This Gospel brings us face to face with Jesus Christ. Well does 
Erasmus, the famous Dutch scholar, declare in his preface to the first Greek 
Testament ever published: ‘These writings bring before thee, reader, the lively 
likeness of the very Christ himself in his talking, in his healing, in his dying, in 
his rising again—the whole Christ, in a word, they so present to thy view, that 
if thou shouldest behold his form with thy bodily eyes, methinks thou wouldst 
see him less.” 
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Even Renan terms this “I'he most important book that has ever been written.” 
Robert Louis Stevenson rightly says in Books Which Have Influenced Me: “I 
believe it would startle and move any one, if he could make a certain effort of 
imagination, and read it freshly like a book, not droningly and dully like a por- 
tion of the Bible.” Ruskin in St. Mark’s Rest writes: “The Gospel which the 
publican wrote for us, with its perfect Sermon on the Mount, and mostly more 
harmonious and gentle fulness in places where St. Luke is formal, St. John 
mysterious, and St. Mark brief—this Gospel According to St. Matthew, I should 
think, if we had to choose one out of all the books in the Bible for a prison or 
a desert friend, would be the one we should keep.” 


THE ACTS 


The Title. In the Authorized Version the title given this book is “The Acts 
of the Apostles.” The words of the Apostles are lacking in the Sinaitic manu- 
script, and were probably added in other manuscripts by the copyist. The book 
is not an account of the acts of all the apostles: it tells of the acts of Paul, 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, but aside from the list of the twelve apostles 
given in 1.13 only Peter, John, and the two James are mentioned by name. I 
like the title given the book by a black man in Africa with whom Dan Crawford 
consulted; it has, as the latter says, a thrill in it—Words Concerning Deeds. 

By Whom Written. Two theories are held in regard to the authorship of 
Acts. Some scholars believe that it was edited by an unknown writer of the 
second century from several documents, among them the “Travel Documents,” 
which were probably written by Luke. The majority of scholars believe that 
Luke was the writer of the entire book, 

The book itself does not name the writer. However, in his introductory sen- 
tence, the writer tells us that it is a continuation of a former work: he addresses 
it to a certain Theophilus, to whom also the Third Gospel is addressed; and 
the Acts resembles the Third Gospel in vocabulary and style. The early Chris- 
tian writers speak of Luke as the author of both the Third Gospel and the 
Acts. The Acts is Volume II, as it were, of Luke’s History of the Origin and 
Spread of Christianity, the Gospel According to Luke being Volume I. 

The occasional use of the pronoun we shows that the writer was at times a 
companion of Paul on his journeys. From Paul’s letters, which give the names 
of his chief companions and certain facts concerning them, it is seen that Luke 
must have been the companion who was with Paul on all the occasions recorded 
in the Acts in the “We-portions,” or “Travel Documents,” as they are called. 
These “Travel Documents” include the journey from Troas to Philippi, Acts 
16.10-17; from Philippi to Jerusalem, Acts 20.5 to 21.18; and from Jerusalem to 
Rome, Acts 27.12 to 28.16. The first part of the history Luke could hear from 
others; the greater portion of the second part he knew from his own experience. 
It has been shown that for all events in which Luke himself did not participate it 
is possible to point to a particular occasion on which he either visited the places 
where they occurred and therefore came in contact with those who could give 
first-hand testimony, or met the persons about whom the events are narrated. 

Luke was a Greek by birth, and a physician by profession. Not only was he 
Paul’s companion on many journeys, but he was with Paul in Rome when he 
wrote Colossians and Philemon, and was his sole companion and friend when 
he wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy shortly before his death. Luke is men- 
tioned by name but three times in all the New Testament; and each time by 
Paul, who. calls him “the beloved physician.” It is interesting to recall that a 
physician in the Roman world was a man of culture, and he was also a man 
of means, if we rely on Pliny’s statement that the practice of medicine was the 
most lucrative of all the professions of his day. 

The Date. Great divergence of opinion exists as to the probable date when 
this history was written. It was known in Rome (as the First Epistle of Clement 
shows) by 95 a. D. Because it contains no reference to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem its date is placed by some before 70 a. p., but this inference is not con- 
clusive. Because it records the first imprisonment of Paul at Rome its date may 
be given as subsequent to 63 A. D. 

_ The Purpose of the Book, The book is not a biography of the apostles. It 
is not an account of the acts, or lives, of even Peter and Paul. Peter disappears 
from the record after the fifteenth chapter, not because his work has ceased, but 
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becatitse the progress of Christianity left Peter and the Jewish field on one side 
and developed the Gentile field under Paul. The Acts is the history of the ex- 
pansion of the early Church. It is the-story of men who had learned of Christ 
and were fulfilling his commission to teach the world. It is Christianity in 
action. 

In his introduction Luke declares the purpose of his writing, and gives the 
three keynotes by which it is to be understood. As his former work, his Gos- 
pel, is a record of all that Jesus began to do and to teach until he was received 
up, so this work is (1) a record of what Jesus continued to do and to teach 
through his followers. Jesus had commanded them to be his witnesses in Jeru- 
salem and in all Judea and Samaria—and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
The Acts records (2) how this command was fulfilled. This command to preach 
the Gospel was given “through the Holy Spirit,” and it is through the power 


of the Holy Spirit that the command is obeyed. The Acts has been called (3) 


“The Gospel of the Holy Spirit,” for his guidance is recognized at every Step. 

In the course of his narrative, Luke plainly shows the growth of Christianity 
from a Jewish sect to a world-wide religion; the freeing of Gentile Christianity 
from Jewish law; and the supreme greatness of Paul, whose “acts” occupy three- 
fifths of the book. 

No attempt is made to write a complete account of events. Some events are 
described with great fulness, some are but briefly mentioned, and some are 
omitted entirely. There is no record of the spread of the Gospel in Egypt or 
the farther East, nothing about the founding of the church at Rome, no word in 
regard to the later life of Peter, the trial and death of Paul, the persecution 
under Nero, or the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Professor Ramsay thinks that “the former treatise’ (Acts 1.1) means the 
first of a series of three, and that Luke’s purpose was to write a third treatise 
dealing with the progress of the gospel from Rome. ‘The ending of the book 
is, in truth, unsatisfactory, but it is a logical ending in that Luke fulfilled his 
purpose as given in his introduction. When Paul preached the gospel in Rome, 
the capital of the Roman world, the knowledge of Christ had been spread, 
prophetically at least, to the “uttermost part of the earth.” 

The Character of the Book. It is turbulent, tumultuous history which the 
book records; but it is a record of triumphant achievements in spite of Jewish 
jealousy, prejudice and persecution, pagan opposition, and Roman power. The 
theme of the preaching is Jesus the Christ. The triumphant onward march of 
the gospel is under the generalship of God himself, his messengers are com- 
missioned by the Son, and empowered by the Holy Spirit. 

Thirteen great prayer-meetings, nine great revivals, and ten great sermons are 
recorded in the book. 

The Reliability of the Book. Bishop Lightfoot has pointed out that the ve- 
racity of no ancient writing is so well tested as that of the Acts, because no 
other has such numerous points of contact in all directions with contemporary 
history, politics, and topography, whether Jewish or Greek or Roman, _ The his- 
tory of the Acts covers a period of thirty years, enacted in Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece and Italy. During that time political changes were frequent, and yet 


Luke is never found at fault, whether writing of imperial provinces or senatorial 


provinces, of proconsuls, procurators, politarchs, asiarchs, or pretors, or of the 
Sanhedrin and Herodian princes and rulers of synagogues. 

The Outline. The outline of Acts 1.1 to 11.18 is given on pages 37 and 38 of 
the 1920 GuipE. In these early chapters Peter and John are the leaders. The 
only references there to Paul are his connection with the stoning of Stephen, 6.7 
to 81, and the account of his conversion and preparation for service, 9.1-30. 


30 A.D. 36 A.D 47 A.D. 60 A.D. 
Expansion 
Chapters XIII - XXVIII 


Transition 
Chapters Vill - XII 


Jerusalem Samaria , Antioch Rome 


The outline of the remainder of Acts, where Paul is the leader, is as follows: 
I. The Ministry of Barnabas and Paul at Antioch in Syria. 11,19-30. ‘ 
1. Relief Sent to Jerusalem by the Hands of Barnabas and Saul. 11. 


27-30. 
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Il. The Persecution of the Church at Jerusalem. 12.1-25. 
1. Death of James. 12.1, 2. 
2. Imprisonment of Peter and his Escape. 12.3-19. 
3. Death of Herod. 12.20-23. 
4. Growth of the Church. Return of Barnabas and Paul to Antioch. 
12.24.25. 
Ill. Evangelization of Asia Minor and Europe under the Leadership of 
Paul. 13.1 to 28, 31. 
1. Paul and Barnabas Dedicated to Missionary Work. 13.1-3. 
2, Paul’s First Missionary Journey. 13.1 to 14.28. 
a. In Cyprus. 13.4-12. 
b. At Antioch in Pisidia. 13.13-50. 
c. At Iconium. 13.51 to 14.5. 
d. At Lystra and Derbe. 14.6-20. 
e. Return Journey to Antioch. 14.21-28. 
3. The Council at Jerusalem and the Grant of Gentile Liberty. 15.1-35. 
4. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey. 15.36 to 18.22. 
. Disagreement about Mark. 15.36-41. 
. Through Derbe, Lystra, the Region of Phrygia and Galatia, to 
Troas, and the Call to Macedonia. 16,1-10. 
. At Philippi. 16.11-40. 
. At Thessalonica and Boerea. 17.1-14. 
. At Athens. 17.15-34. 
. At Corinth. 18.1-17. 
g. Return to Antioch in Syria.~ 18.18-22. 
5. Paul’s Third Missionary Journey. 18.23 to 21.16. 
a. At Ephesus. 18.23-41. 
b. In Greece. 20.1-3. 
c. The Return Journey, Stopping at Troas, Miletus and Cesarea. 
20.4 to 21.16. ; 
IV. Paul’s Last Years. 21.17 to 28.31. 
1. Paul’s Last Visit to Jerusalem; Arrest and Imprisonment. 21.17 ta 
23.30. 
2. Paul a Prisoner at Cesarea. 23.31 to 26.32. 
3. Paul’s Voyage to Rome. 27.1 to 28.15. 
4. Paul a Prisoner in Rome. 28.16-31. 

As Literature. Occasionally the writing is so condensed as to be a trifle ob- 
scure. Occasionally a line of the narrative is carried forward for awhile and 
then dropped while Luke goes back in time to take up another line, and the 
‘transitions are not skillfully made. And, as Professor Ramsay observes, Luke 
expects a great deal from the reader. He does not attempt to sketch the sur- 
roundings and set the whole scene like a picture before one; he states the bare 
facts that seem to him important, and leaves the reader to imagine the situation. 

But Luke has the true historian’s skill of seizing the salient features of the 
history and passing quickly by events, however important in themselves, whose 
narration would not further the purpose of his writing. And while it is a plain, 
unvarnished tale which Luke gives us, it is no bare recital, for with a few 
vigorous strokes he draws a succession of living pictures which show us a living 
church. He writes with enthusiasm for his subject, and with sympathetic in- 
sight into the feelings of others. 

Lessons for Today. “It would be difficult in the whole range of literature 
to find a work where there is less attempt at pointing a moral or drawing a lesson 
from the facts,” thinks Professor Ramsay. “The narrator is persuaded that the 
facts themselves in their barest form are a perfect lesson and a complete in- 
struction.” How well he succeeded is seen from Dr. J. H. Jowett’s opinion that 
there is “no more buoyant, stirring, exhilarating book in the Word of God than 
the Acts.” Certainly there is a mighty force in the Acts impelling toward 
Christian love, missionary zeal, and heroic living, Who can read it without an 
irresistible desire to have his share in making Jesus the Christ known to the 
uttermost part of the earth? ‘ 

An Unfinished Book. “In the Old Testament the books of the Law are com- 
plete,” writes Dr. D. A. Hayes in Paul and His Epistles, “The prophets fulfilled 
their mission with word and pen. The Psalmbook is a perfect whole. So are 
Job, and Proverbs, and every other book. In the New Testament, the four 
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Gospels complement each other and give us the perfect picture of the Lord. The 
Epistles meet the several emergencies which have caused them. The Apocalypse 
ends the volume symmetrically, and is itself a literary gem. Whatever the tea- 
son may be, there is one unfinished book in the Bible. It is the book of Acts. 
The Acts of the Ascended Lord is still in process of consummation. ‘The Acts 
of the Holy Spirit still go on. The Acts of the Missionary Church have new 
chapters added to them with each century. This book of the Acts of Jesus and 
the Spirit and the Church never will be finished through all eternity.” 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


Their Number. Twenty-one of the twenty-seven books of the New Testa- 
ment are in the form of letters, and of them thirteen are attributed to Paul, 
They fill only about seventy full pages of the standard edition of the Bible, 
and yet one might speak hyperbolically like John and say that if everything that 
has been said and written in regard to these letters were written and collected, 
“the whole world itself would not contain the books that should be written.” 

Their Relation to the Acts. The Epistles both supplement and confirm the 
Acts. In the Acts we have the external, objective history of the primitive 
church; in the epistles the subjective, internal record. The history and the 
letters agree in all essential points, but the letters tell about Paui’s stay in 
Arabia, about the trouble with Peter at Antioch, about persecutions manifold, 
etc., not recorded in the history. 

The Occasion of their Writing. 


There lies the letter, but it is not he 
As he retires unto himself and is; 
Sender and Sent-to go to make up this 
The offspring of their union, 


declares Tennyson, In order to understand Paul’s letters we must understand 

: Sent-to as well as Sender, for before him seems to have hovered the mental 
picture of the persons to whom he was writing; and his letter to the Philippians, 
for example, who were his friends, is a very different letter from that to the 
Romans, who were strangers to him. There are familiar references in his 
letters that were plain to his first readers, but are not understandable now. We 
may imagine that in replying to a letter received from one of his churches he 
held that letter in his hand and followed point after point as he dictated his 
answer to his scribe or secretary, perhaps repeating some of its very words, 

We must know the circumstances that led to the writing of each of his letters, 
when, where, and for what purpose it was written, and what his readers ex- 
pected or needed. Seven were written to churches he himself founded, two— 
Colossians and Romans—to other churches, and four—First and Second Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon—to individuals, i - ; i 

They are the personal letters of a friend to friends, written in response to 
some question, or occasioned by some personal matter or some particular dif- 
ficulty or threatening danger. They were written to strengthen faith, to rebuke 
sins, to instruct, to exhort. They were composed in the midst of great persecu- 
tions and dangers, while engaged in incessant missionary labors, and yet they 
are instinct with Paul’s loving sympathy and keen interest in the welfare of his 
distant readers. c - ; 

Their Form, The letters have certain features in common, They begin 
with an inscription and words of greeting. The first part of the body of the 
letter contains Paul’s doctrinal discussions, his profound theology, and then, 
usually with a connecting “therefore’—for Paul’s faith must lead to conduct— 
the letter passes to his practical instructions, his principles of conduct. Most of 
the letters close with personal words and a benediction. f i 

Their Themes. The letters are full of profound thoughts stamped with their 
writer’s own individuality, tingling with his own life. They discuss the highest 
themes; God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, atonement, resurrection, repentance, re- 
generation, faith, judgment. “That Paul gave form to the teaching of Christ 
is evident,” said Dr. Alexander McKenzie; “but they are mistaken who think 
he altered the teaching itself. He expanded the central teaching of Christ, that 
he had come to seek and to save that which was lost; and he defined the lost, 
and the seeking and the saving. He taught in what way and for what reasons 
the Good Shepherd gave his life for the sheep. He declared the resurrection 
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of the dead in words which remain the clearest exposition of Immortality. He 
exalted Love and enforced it in the finest sentences ever written concerning it. 
He guided the churches in their affairs and in the behavior of their members. 
He had learned the mind of Christ. This was his claim for himself.” 

Their Literary Style. Paul’s literary style is many-sided like Paul himself. 
‘ At one time he is logical, at another mystical, and again intensely practical. His 
language is now terse, now rough and abrupt, now gentle and tender, but always 
forcible. As Luther says, “His words are not dead words, they are living 
creatures, and have hands and feet.” At times his language is singularly beau- 
tiful, as in our lesson from First Corinthians. To use the figure of another, his 
tender, loving phrases are scattered like sweet-smelling flowers over the rugged, 
stony slopes of his letters. 

His writings abound in bold antitheses and sudden turnings, digressions and 
corrections. Some of his sentences are broken or so involved that one must 
agree with Peter that in his epistles are “some things hard to be understood” ; 
the reason for his involved sentences may be seen in the fact that he did not 
write and revise, but he dictated his words, speaking as he thought. In his 
calmer moods his words flowed smoothly, but when passionately in earnest— 
this man who believed and therefore spoke—his words poured forth in a tor- 
rent, and he felt the inadequacy of language to express his thought. Then, too, 
he thought over a truth in all its aspects, and expressed his thoughts as they 
came to him. When the letter was finished he seems to have sometimes added 
a postscript himself—as when, troubled with weak eyes, he wrote to the Gala- 
tians, “See with how large letters I write unto you with mine own hand’”—but 
there was always urgent work to be done in his present field of labor, and he had 
no time to read and correct his scribe’s work. ‘ 

Their Inspiration. “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us,” are the 
confident words of the apostles in the first Christian letter recorded in Acts 15. 
“The love of Christ constraineth us,” are words of Paul to the Corinthians that 
apply to his writings. 


“All his glowing language issued forth 
With God’s deep stamp upon its current worth.” 


While many themes that occupied Paul’s attention have now lost their force— 
such as the question whether a Christian should eat meat that had been offered 
to idols—yet the general principles of religious conduct by which he settled 
troublesome questions are as helpful now as when they were first written, as 
applicable to us as to the ones to whom they were addressed. Though written 
in special emergencies for a special people, with all the anxious thought and care 
of a pastor, these letters have their messages for all ages and all peoples. They 
contain truths for all time. The proof of their inspiration is that they have 
inspired Christian faith throughout more than eighteen hundred years. 

Their Chronological Order. The order in which Paul’s letters are printed 
in the New Testament is not the order in which they were written. The longest 
letters are given first, and perhaps at the time the arrangement was made the 
supposed order of importance of the churches and individuals to whom the 
letters were written had an influence on their order of presentation, The right 
way in which to read and study them is the historical order, 

Their probable order and place in the history of Acts may be thus indicated :— 


“After Acts 18,5, First Thessalonians, 

After Acts 18.11, Second Thessalonians. 

‘After Acts 109.10, First Corinthians. 

After Acts 20,1, Second Corinthians. 

After Acts 20.2, Galatians. 
eae oe ee Romans. 

After Acts 28.30, Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, Philippians. 
/ After Paul’s Release, First timothy and Titus. ae 
\ During Paul’s Second Imprisonment, Second Timothy, 


The Pauline Epistles are conveniently arranged in four : 

1 1 t groups: first, The 

Earliest Letters—First and Second Thessalonians ; second, the Cone e sel Let- 

amas ee ad Corinthians Galatians and Romans; third, the Prison 
etters—Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon; fourth, the Past 

Letters—First and Second Timothy and Titus. : Co eee 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 
(Second Half of a Six-Months’ Course) 
Lesson I—JANuarRy 2 


THE CHILD AND THE KINGDOM 
Golden Text 


Whosoever therefore shall humble himself 
as this little child the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. Matthew 18.4 


LESSON Matthew 181-14 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 24.1-16 
REFERENCE MATERIAL, Mark 9.33-50; 1013-16; Luke 9.46-48; 17.1, 2 


MATTHEW 18.1 In that hour came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who then 
fis greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 2 And he called to him a little child, 
and set him in the midst of them, 3 and said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 4 Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the 
same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 5 And whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my name receiveth me: 6 but whoso shall cause one of these 
little ones that believe on me to stumble, it is profitable for him that a great 
millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that he should be sunk in the 


- depth of the sea. 


% Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling! for it must needs 
be that the occasions come; but woe to that man through whom the occa- 
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sion cometh! 8 And if thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, 
and cast it from thee: it is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, 
rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into the eternal fire. 9 
And if thine eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: it 
is good for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to 
be cast into the hell of fire. 10 See that ye despise not one of these little ones: 
for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father who is in heaven. 12 How think ye? if any man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go 
unto the mountains, and seek that which goeth astray? 13 And if so be that 
he find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth over it more than over the ninety 
and nine which have not gone astray. 14 Even so it is not the will of your 
Father who is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE GREAT ARE CHILDLIKE, verses 1-4. In that hour came the dis- 
ciples unto Jesus, saying, Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? See the 
Historical Background. Recall Jesus’ words to Peter at Caesarea Philippi (Mt. 
16.18, 19), and his choice of the three to be with him on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration (Mt. 17.1): these and other events had brought the subject of greatness 
in the Kingdom to the minds of the disciples. Mark (9.33, 34) tells us that they 
were disputing as to which of them was greatest while on their way back to 
Capernaum. 

And he called to him a little child, and set him in the midst of them. They were 
in Peter’s house at Capernaum, and the child may have been his. The disciples’ 
eagerness to be great in the Kingdom of Heaven showed that they were on the 
wrong path, they must stop and turn around, face the other way, for otherwise, 
so far were they from being the greatest in the Kingdom, they were even in 
danger of never even entering it. Except ye turn, and become as little children, 
turn from your wrong ambition and jealousy, and become unpretentious, humble 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. The 
double Greek negative in the last clause is very emphatic. A child has no 
thought about greatness. “The eager, listening spirit of the little child opens the 
way to the Kingdom. Better things than childhood has to offer are to be gained 
through the discipline and stress of life, yet entrance to the Kingdom is at- 
pe by no other door than the unspoiled, natural, spontaneous spirit of the 
child.” 

Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven, “It is easy to humble one’s self by disparag- 
ing words, or by symbolic acts, as when the Egyptian monks wore hoods like 
children’s caps, but to be humble in spirit, and therefore childlike! The really 
humble man is as great in the moral world as he is rare”’(A. B. Bruce). 

II. GRACIOUS TREATMENT OF THE CHILDLIKE, AND WHAT IT 
REPRESENTS, verse 5. And whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name, for my sake, receiveth me, We honor Christ by honoring those who are 
Christ-like. “The reception required does not mean natural kindness to children 
(though that also Christ valued), but esteeming them as fellow-disciples in spite 
of their insignificance. A child may be such a disciple, but it may also represent 
such a disciple, and it is its representative function that is to be emphasized 
here. The transition of thought from being like a child to receiving all that of 
which childhood in its weakness is the emblem, was perfectly natural; for there 
is a close connection between the selfish struggle to be great and an offensive 
mode of acting toward the little’(A. B. Bruce). 

II, HARSH TREATMENT OF THE CHILDLIKE AND ITS CONDEM- 
NATION, verses 6,7. One of these little ones that believe on Christ, not merely 
his child follower, but also his immature follower, a man may cause to stumble, 
may lead into unbelief; the Greek verb cxavdadlon, translated in the R.V. cause 
to stumble and in the A.V. offend, is the verb from which our word scandal is 
derived, which means literally a snare laid for an enemy, for the Greek noun 
oxdvdarov, occasion of stumbling, verse 7, is the name of the upright stick in a 
trap on which the bait is fastened, which, when touched by an animal, causes the 
trap to close over it. “Offences are traps to entice and betray unwary disciples; 
they are stumbling-blocks laid in the path that leads to Christ and heaven, in 
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order to make those who would follow Christ lose their way.” For such a man, 
Jesus says it is profitable that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, 
and that he should be sunk in the depth-of the sea, “and it is implied, though 
not expressed, that it is what he gets when divine vengeance at length overtakes 
him. There were two kinds of millstones in use in Palestine: the small hand- 
mill found in every home, and turned by women; and the large one so heavy 
that it was turned by an ass or an ox. “‘Let such a large stone be hung about 
the neck of the offender to make sure that he sink to the bottom to rise no more’ 
>-such is the thought of Jesus; strong in conception and expression, revealing 
intense abhorrence” (Bruce). 

Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling, pityingly Jesus ex- 
claimed, for it must needs be that the occasions come: but, he added in right- 
eous indignation, woe to that man through whom the occasion cometh. 

IV, THE WISDOM OF ANTICIPATING GOD’S JUDGMENT BY JUDG- 
ING ONE’S SELF, verses 8, 9. “This, Jesus counselled his disciples to do by 
repeating a stern saying uttered once before in the Sermon on the Mount, con- 
cerning the cutting off of offending members of the body. At first view this 
saying appears irrelevant here, because the subject of discourse is offences 
against others, not offences against one’s self. But its relevancy becomes evi- 
dent when we consider that all offences against a brother are offences against 
ourselves, That is the very point Christ wishes to impress on his disciples. He 
would have them understand that self-interest dictates scrupulous care in avoid- 
ing offences to the little ones. ‘Rather than harm one of these,’ says the Creat 
Teacher in effect, ‘by hand, foot, eye, or tongue, have recourse to self-mutila- 
tion; for he that sinneth against even the least in the kingdom of heaven, sin- 
neth also against his own soul’”(A. B. Bruce). 

And if thy hand or thy foot (by a common figure of speech, the organ of 
doing is put for the thing done) causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee: wa is good for thee to enter into life maimed or halt, rather tham 
having two hands or two feet to be cast into the eternal fire. “A mechanic found 
his arm caught in the slow-moving but irresistible wheels of a factory, and his 
body must have been drawn in, had he not with lightning presence of mind 
seized a hatchet which was at hand and severed the arm at the elbow. Often 
there are things as dear and useful as the arm or foot, which have to be sacri- 
ficed to save the soul. Sometimes it is a friendship, and sometimes an occupa- 
tion. Whatever hinders us, however innocent it may be, should be abandoned” 
(F. B. Meyer). 5) 

V. DIVINE INTEREST IN THE CHILDLIKE, verse 10. For I say.unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father who ts 
in heaven, Their guardian angels are of the highest rank, for in an oriental 
court only such are admitted to the King’s presence: the meaning is that God 
has for the little ones, the lowly ones, of his Kingdom a special interest: it is 
not his ‘will that one of them should perish, verse 14. 

VI. THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD: THE INTRINSIC 
VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL, verses 12-14. This parable was also 
spoken on another occasion to a different audience for a different purpose, Luke 
15.4-7. How think ye? questioned Jesus. If any man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go 
unto the mountains, and seek that which goeth astray? “The size of God’s family 
does not affect the preciousness of the individual soul.” The one sheep is not lost 
in the flock. I think it exceedingly tender and beautiful that the Master com- 
pares his family to a flock, and that he pictures his lost children under the figure 
of a lost sheep. A sheep does not intentionally go astray. It nibbles itself 
astray. It puts its head down to. the grass, and begins to eat and eat, and fol- 
lows on and on, and at last, looking up, finds that it has wandered far from the 
flock and is lost...I do not think that men. go off into ruin by premeditation, by 
set and well-defined intention... They become thoughtlessly absorbed in something, 
and they never call halt to look around, to ascertain in what direction. they are 
tending....The Eastern shepherd goes out in tempest, and in rocky ravine, or in 
thorny scrub that tears the hands and feet, he seeks and finds his sheep. Arid my 
Lord sought me, in stony and. thorny places, in the darkness of Gethsemane, 
and in the awful desolations of The Hill” (Jowett). 7 ia 

Even so it is not the will of your Father who is in heaven, that one of snow 
little ones should perish, concluded Jesus. “This was wonderful teaching, then 
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heard for the first time. Every man, because he is a man, belongs to the divine 
household and is entitled to its care, protection, comfort and joy. If he wanders 
away into barren, unhealthy, dangerous places, God is interested in bringing him 
back, because he is a man and has the making of a man in him.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He should be sunk in the depth of the sea, verse 6. Punishment by drowning 
was a practice of Romans, Greeks, and Syrians. 

The hell of fire, verse 9. Hell is Gehenna, the Greek word for the Valley of 
Hinnom, the ravine on the south side of Jerusalem which was sometimes 
called Tophet, whence our expression “as hot as Tophet.” In the reigns of 
Ahaz and Manasseh children were offered here in sacrifice to the god Molech. 
King Josiah had human bones thrown here, thus making it ceremoniously un- 
clean, and later the refuse of the city was thrown into it, and this necessitated 
keeping fires constantly burning to consume it. Therefore it gave its name to the 
place of future punishment, spoken of as having its fire never quenched. 

See that ye despise not one of these little ones, verse 10. A letter written 
within half a dozen years after the birth of Christ has been preserved among the 
Oxyrynchusletters in which the writer, a man named Ilarion, says to his wife 
Alis that “if their daughter bears a son, let it be; but if a girl, expose it’! We 
know that both the Greeks and the Romans frequently left their children to 
perish in the public highways. In Sparta there was a law ordering the father to 
carry his new-born infant to the Elders of his community for inspection, and if 
they deemed it healthy he was told to keep it, but if not, it was killed. “Chil- 
dren, if weak and unnaturally formed from birth, we drown,” says Seneca. “It 
is not anger, but reason, thus to separate the useless from the sound.” 

Over in China today child life is cheap. “It is estimated by those who have 
made investigations that one-half of the children die in infancy, and their 
bodies, as a rule, are not given a decent burial, but are cast out among the graves 
for the dogs to devour. It is nothing uncommon for living children to be found 
lying amongst the tombs, having been abandoned by their parents. It is not 
because the mothers do not love the children, but it is because of their ignorance 
and superstition. If sickness should come upon the child the cause of the trouble 
is sometimes put down to the ‘devil’ in the baby, and the little one is taken out to 
the place of burial and lost. It is believed that unless the child is lost, the 
‘devil’ might find his way back to the house and take possession of another of 
its child inmates. When one thinks of such superstition as this one can well 
understand what a revelation the gospel of the love of God must bring to the 
poor Chinese mother.” 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What parables did we study 
last month which tell about the growth of the Kingdom of Heaven? What 
parables which tell what the Kingdom of Heaven is like? Where did we leave 
Jesus and his disciples two weeks ago? 

Between our Lesson of Two Weeks ago and This. After the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand the people, disappointed in finding Jesus so different from 
the earthly King they had expected, deserted him in great numbers. “Would ye 
also go away?” Jesus asked The Twelve, and Peter answered, “To whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

Deeming it wise to leave Galilee, Jesus went with his disciples into the neigh- 
borhood of Tyre and Sidon and there healed the daughter of a Syro-Pheenician 
woman. He returned through the Decapolis, and wrought many miracles there 
on the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee. Pharisees and Sadducees demanded a 
sign from heaven, which Jesus refused, and then Jesus warned his disciples 
against hypocrisy, “the leaven of the Pharisees.” 

A second northward journey was made that Jesus might be alone with The 
Twelve. How many profited from their close companionship with him, and did 
they know who he is? Near Czesarea Philippi he asked them who they thought 
him to be, and Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
Jesus then told them that he must go to Jerusalem, there to suffer and be killed 
and be raised up on the third day. With Peter, James and John, Jesus ascended 
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a mountain and was transfigured before them. On their descent he healed the 
demoniac boy whom the disciples had been unable to help. Again he foretold 
his death and resurrection, 

_ It was when they had returned to Capernaum that they asked Jesus the ques- 
tion with which our lesson text begins. They had become so certain of the im- 
mediate coming of an earthly Kingdom over which Jesus should rule that they 
had argued about what their positions and honors therein would be. At last 
they took the matter to Jesus with their question, “Who then is greatest in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?” 

It was perhaps in Peter’s house at Capernaum that Jesus used the little child 
as an object lesson. Capernaum was on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. 

Assign paragraphs 155 and 1 56 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


One of the foremost teachers of religion in America says: “We are giving 
some of our richest wisdom and most generous effort in these days to the high 
task of Christian nurture. The Bible School is no more an unimportant adjunct 
of the church, subordinate in interest and value to the preaching service for 
adults—the true insight into the value of religious education has set it in the 
very forefront of our attention. It is not the will of the Father that one of these 
little ones should be hindered or hurt in his spiritual unfolding by incompetent 
instruction or by blundering attempts to mould his inner life. Woe betide the 
church which allows the opening mind and the responsive heart to stumble!” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: OUR RESPON SIBILITY 
FOR CHILDHOOD 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. There is a well-known picture of a 
crowded street in London across which a little toddler is passing, A policeman 
stands with his hands raised, and, obedient to his command, as if struck motion- 
less by a magician’s wand, all the carriages, omnibuses, and other vehicles have 
stopped to allow the child to pass. “His Majesty the Baby” is the title of the 
picture: “Their Majesties the Little Children,” might be the title of the picture 
which we have today from: Matthew’s Gospel. (Continue with the Text Ex- 
plained and Illumined.) 

The Child in the Midst. A Christian worker visited a poor woman who 
was very ill. “There is nothing you can do for me,” the woman told her, “but if 
you will do something for that poor child on the other side of the partition, you 
will be helping me.” The child was screaming with pain, and blow after blow 
could be heard. It was a daily occurrence, the sick woman said. The Christian 
worker went to the courts, but was told that no one could interfere between 
parent and child. She went to the charitable institutions, only to learn that they 
could do nothing without an order from the courts. At last in despair she ap- 
plied to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. “If that little 
girl can not receive humane treatment as a human being, she shall have it as a 
member of the animal kingdom,” declared the tender-hearted officer, and he at 
once sent a man to investigate. Beating down the door in that cellar which 
_ answered as a “home,” he found the little girl lying bruised and bleeding, and 

wrapping her in a horse-blanket, he brought her before that court where the 

persistent Christian worker had applied for help Jin vain, Strong men turned 
away their heads and wept, as they looked upon little Mary Ellen after the of- 
ficer had laid her down in their midst. Then was organized the Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and now our courts protect children from in- 

human parents. Our Children’s Ceurts, Big Brothers, and Big Sisters, are the 

great life-saving agencies for the little children whom Jesus loves. 

It has been estimated that from sixty to eighty per cent. of the children of our 
land are born with a physical handicap of some sort. Proper care and treatment 
can correct a large part of these troubles. In the industrial field, much has re- 

cently been done to regulate or forbid child labor, but much further legislation 
along this line is needed. In the religious field, Sunday-schools have been multi- 

plied, and yet it is still true that more than half of the child population of our 
land receives no religious instruction whatsoever. See page 17 of our Introduc- 
ion, aay : 

; What is your community doing to decrease its infant mortality, to see that 
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none of the children are under-nourished, to secure proper medical examination 
and care for those whose parents are unable to do this, to give them instruction 
in the laws of health and personal hygiene, to afford ample and well-equipped 
playgrounds? 

The Problem of the Children in the Streets. In one of the Child Welfare 
Exhibits held in New York these lines of Stevenson’s were hung upon the wall: 

Happy hearts and happy faces, 

Happy play in grassy places— 

This is how, in ancient ages, 

Children grew to Kings and sages. 
Beneath these lines was a photograph of children playing in a gutter. For mul- 
titudes of children in New York the hard streets must serve as “grassy places.” 
There is an army of children from three to six years old, 200,000 it is estimated, 
in New York city alone. The kindergartens of the public schools and the private 
schools and charitable institutions care for one-fourth of the number. A third 
of the remainder receive suitable care in their own homes. But one hundred 
thousand, it is estimated, are spending their early years in the streets. 

A New York scrubwoman, the only breadwinner for five young children, ut- 
tered a profound truth when she appeared before a judge to plead for a way- 
ward boy. “A little boy could not possibly be good all the time,” she cried, 
“when he had nobody to look after him most of the time.” And a worker for 
the Kindergarten Association pertinently asks: ‘How can the little children 
whose fathers are dead, and whose mothers go out to work: those whose 
mothers are dead, and whose fathers are away every day at work, the orphans, 
_ those whose parents wilfully neglect them, those whose parents are too ig- 
norant to take care of them, and all those who for one reason or another—pov- 
erty, overcrowded homes, degraded or helpless parents—are cast adrift in the 
streets of this city to learn their own lesson of life, be reasonably expected to 
be good? The answer is, they cannot. And the direct result is the sad proces- 
sion of little children and older brothers and sisters passing through the crim- 
inal courts.” ; 

The Child’s Environment and How it Affects him. What are the forces 
of your community which have an influence on your children? Use the black- 
board and list them. 

There is the public school. Is your school in the hands of persons who are 
dominated by high ideals? Is the aim of the school to “cover so much ground,” 
or to develop the moral as well as the intellectual life? While it may not be a 
proper subject for discussion, we must keep in mind the fact that the per- 
sonal lives of our public school teachers greatly influence the children of the 
community. ‘ 

Then there are the social and recreational features of the community—the 
clubs, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, billiard and pool rooms, athletic organizations, recreation grounds, parks, 
theaters, etc. Go over the organizations carefully and try to determine how 
and where they affect the children of the community. 

In every community there are certain “customs” or traditional ways of doing 
things. The holidays are celebrated in certain ways. People are habitually late 
at church and social affairs. Weddings are conducted in certain ways. There 
are many “fixed” ways of living. What are some of them? In one community 
the marrying age is young, in another it is older. What political ideals prevail 
in’ your community? Is it popular to get paid for voting? Or play games for 
prizes 

You will not overlook the home conditions—how do your people live, in apart- 
ments or separate houses ; are the houses close together or scattered; does your 
community “stay home” at nights or is there an extensive social life that tends 
to take people away from home? 

Leave enough time to thoroughly consider this question, How does the en- 
vironment of this community help or hinder the development of Christian char- 
acter? Be specific here. You have gathered your facts—what the environment 
is. Now you want to determine how that environment actually affects the 
child. Does it promote honesty, courage, diligence, purity, reverence, faith in 
God, love of the good, etc.? Does it make it easy or difficult to form habits of 
idleness, impure thinking and speaking, dishonesty? What about gambling? 
Profanity? re 
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_ Is the drive of your community toward or away from the Christian ideal? If 
it is away from it then your Sunday-school workers must devise ways to offset 
it. If, on the other hand, it is toward the Christian ideal, then your task is to 
utilize it to the utmost—Condensed from an article by Dr. Frank Wade Smith 
in the Christian Advocate. : : 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The great man is he who has not lost 
his child-heart—Mencius. 

_2. Dangers that surround childhood today and the progress of child legisla- 
tion. See Chapters I and II of Professor Peabody’s Religious Education of an 
American Citizen. 

3. Christ and the child. See Chapters XXX and LV of The Master’s Way, by 
Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown; Chapter XIV of The Training of the Twelve, 
by Dr. R. B. Bruce. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How many quotations from the Old Testament has Matthew? (We continue 
this Quarter our questions upon Matthew’s Gospel.) 2, What phrase referring 
to the Old Testament occurs many times in his Gospel? 3. For what does 
_ “seventy times seven” stand? 4. What do the ten thousand talents on the one 
hand and the one hundred shillings on the other symbolize? 5. What was the 
law of Moses in regard to the selling of a debtor? (Ex. 22.3.) 6. What is the 
aim of the parable of our lesson? 7. How does the parable illustrate a clause in 
the Lord’s Prayer? 8. What Psalm is a prayer for forgiveness? 9. When did 
Peter need and receive Christ’s forgiveness? 10. What does Paul say about 
forgiveness in Eph. 4.31, 32; Col. 3.12-14? 11. What does forgiveness include? 
12, What kind of man or woman finds it difficult to forgive? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE YOUNGER AND WEAKER 


‘Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. You have been told to look up to 
your parents and copy them, be like them. You have been told to be like a cer- 
tain great man or woman, a great hero, a great scholar, a true Christian. But 
did you ever hear a grown-up told to be like a child? That would sound very 
strange, would it not? And yet that is just what Jesus once told his disciples. 
He took a little child and put him before them and told them they must become 
as little children. 

Ts childishness an admirable quality in a grown-up? Why not? Does childlike- 
ness mean the same thing as childishness? What qualities have children which 
are admirable in older people? 

His disciples came one day to Jesus and asked him a question: what was it? 
What did Jesus answer? “You want to be great in my Kingdom? You must 
turn about in your way of thinking, turn from your wrangling about greatness, 
your desire for preéminence, and become as little, as humble and as teachable as 
this little child, if you are ever to enter it at all. In my Kingdom the humblest 
is the greatest. In receiving one such little child for my sake you receive me.” 

Except ye Become as Little Children, ye Shall in No Wise Enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. My friend is a nose-and-throat specialist, and one day a 
little girl was brought to his clinic for a small operation on her nose. For some 
reason he could not give her any anesthetic; so he took a fifty-cent piece out of 
his pocket and put it into her hand. rer J 

“That’s for you to spend exactly as you like as soon as this is over,” he said 
cheerily. “I’m going to hurt you a little, I’m afraid, but if you'll take a very 
good look at the fifty cents before I begin, and then hold it tight in your hand 
and keep thinking of what you saw all the time while I’m at work, it wont hurt 

nearly so much.” 

The child went through the operation unusually well, and the doctor congratu- 
lated himself on his bright idea. “You’re a very brave little girl,” he said, patting 
her on the head, “and pretty soon you can go out and spend your money. Tell 
me all the things you thought of while I was at work. 

“T thought of the words,” said the little girl. is 

“The words?” repeated the doctor. “The date, you mean?” It was so long 
since he had really noticed a coin that he hardly remembered that coins had any 
words on them. 

“Why, no! Those are numbers. I mean the words at the top, ‘In God We 
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Trust,” said the girl quite simply. “It was the first half dollar I ever had, so 
I never saw them before, but it’s lovely to have them there. So the folks that 
have half dollars can always think about that.” 

Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The Kingdom of Heaven really means your Father’s kingdom. But 
to see it as your Father’s kingdom, your Father’s world, you must have the lov- 
ing, trustful eyes of your Father’s child—The Youth’s Companion. 

Harming the Child. An English nobleman called at the famous Wedgwood 
pottery factories, and with the owner and a lad of fifteen was shown about the 
place. The nobleman entertained them with witty talk, with which he wove much 
“polite profanity” and many jests on sacred names and subjects. The lad 
laughed heartily at all he said. At the close of their trip around, Mr. Wedg- 
wood dismissed the boy, and held out to the peer a beautiful vase of unique 
pattern, and as the latter was about to take it, the owner let it fall to the floor, 
where it broke into fragments, The nobleman uttered an angry oath, and up- 
raided Mr. Wedgwood for his clumsiness, for he had decided to take it for his 
collection. The Youth’s Companion gives Mr. Wedgwood’s answer: 

“My lord, there are other ruined things, more precious than this, which can 
never be restored. You can never give back to the soul of that boy who has 
just left us the reverent feeling and simple faith which you have destroyed by 
making light of the religion which has been his most sacred memory and in- 
heritance. For years his parents have endeavored to teach him reverence for 
sacred things, and so to influence his mind that his life and conduct should be 
eereracr by religious principles. You have undone their labor in less than half 
an hour.” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Make the lives of children as beautiful 
and as happy as possible-—Tennyson. 

Whoso loves a child loves not himself but God; whoso delights a child labors 
with God in his workshop of the world of hearts; whoso keeps a child from the 
fingers of evil sits in the seats with the builders of cities and the procurers of 
peace—Norman Duncan. : 

“Let us join our hands together, ; 
Form a league of love and friendship, 
Form a league to help the weak ones. 
We shall make a nation greater 
Than the greatest of old nations, 
Than the greatest of the present.” 

Pupils’ Note-Book. Continue your Life of Jesus as told by Matthew. 
stile “XT The Child ond chetanedee aoe MAS ee 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How many quotations from the Old Testament has the Gospel of Matthew? 
2. How much would ten thousand talents be in our money? (See the margin of 
the Revised Version.) 3. How much would a hundred shillings be? 4. What 
does worshipped in verse 26 mean? 5. When did Peter need much forgiveness? 
6. Which one of the Beatitudes applies to this lesson? 7. Where in Matthew’s 
Gospel are the Beatitudes? 8. Which clause of the Lord’s Prayer does this les- 
son recall? 9. Where in Matthew’s Gospel is the Lord’s Prayer given? 10, What 
were the last words which Jesus uttered about forgiveness? (Lk. 23.34.) 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: GOD’S CARE FOR US 


Lesson Material: Matthew 18.10-14; 19.13-15. 
Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. One day when Jesus was talking to 
his disciples he bade them not despise “one of these little ones,” and then he 
said something about their angels: what was it? For I say unto you, that in 

heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father who is in heaven. 

“We cannot tell all that this means; no words will ever tell all it means; but 
it means, at least, that you are very near the heart of God, and that he will be 
very quick to come to your help when you are in danger, and when you cry to 
him. You must never imagine that he hears only those who are grown-up, or 
that he listens to them first. 

“I remember reading that once when Bishop Hannington, the brave missionary- 
martyr, was far away in the African wilds, he got some long-looked-for letters; 
and although there were some of them from those who were near and dear, 
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the one he opened first was in a handwriting he-had never seen before, and in 
great, big, ill-made letters, too, It was the first letter a dear wee child at home 
had ever written to him, and there was not much in it, except to say that she 
loved him, but it was the very first he read of them all. 

“So God opens the children’s letters first, and there is never a word you speak 
to him to which he does not give heed. Oh, who would not love and trust such 
a God? Your father and mother like to have you trust them and cling to them, 
and so does your Father in Heaven. The more you 
trust him and speak to him, the more you please him. 
You can make him glad by looking up to him every day, 
with eyes filled with confidence and love, and saying, 
‘Thank you’ with your whole heart for all his goodness 
and love, and care.” 

The Good Shepherd. Jesus gave a parable which 
shows God’s care for us: what is it? 

In the Museum at Constantinople there is a rough 
Piece of sculpture which represents Jesus as a Shepherd. 
Here is a small reproduction of it. “On his shoulders he 
is Carrying a lamb, and on his face there is a smile, for 
he is rejoicing because he has sought and found it. The 
Piece of sculpture was brought to Constantinople from 
the tomb of a Christian who died in Asia Minor not so 
many years after Christ lived and died. 

Suffer the Little Children to Come unto Me. Most 
boys and girls can remember some day when they were 
left out, and they can remember how it hurt. Perhaps 
a game was being arranged and sides were chosen, and 
then there was found to be one too many. Or the 
youngest was thought unable to understand the game or or 
too unskillful to play it, and was told he couldn’t play. d 
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Or on another occasion there came an invitation to the SS ion, tas 
older children of the family. They all went trooping Sin ‘) 
yi oof 


off, and the youngest was left at home. Absurd though 
it might be, the one left behind felt like an outcast, for The Good Shepherd 
he had been made to feel that he didn’t count. 

A wonderful thing about Jesus was that he never could bear to leave people 
out. Once the twelve disciples wanted the children left out. They couldn’t be- 
lieve that their Master wanted to be troubled with children. When the mothers 
brought their little ones they would never have had their way if the disciples 
had been allowed to control the affair. But Jesus’ voice rang out sharply: “Let 
the children come to me, and forbid them not!” His arms were open to them 
because his heart was. ; 

None are left out of his love, none omitted from his invitation, none denied his 
welcome. He leaves nobody out. The real question is, Has he been left out? 
Do you think of him? Do you ever say “Thank you” to him? Do you welcome 
the thought of him in your games and in your home? Oh,.I know you put his 
name in your prayer, but do you leave him out of your heart ?—Condensed from 
an article in the Sunday-School Chronicle, by R. C. Gillie. : 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Matthew 6.9. 


“Friend of children, go thou with me, 

All along the way; : 

Comfort, lead me, bless and keep me, 
When I go or stay.” 


Pupils’ Note-Book Work. Throughout this Quarter continue your work 
begun three months ago. Today write: XII. The Junior Lesson Topic; the 
Parable of the Good Shepherd told in your own words; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In the parable, what did the servant owe the king? 2. Why did the king 
cancel his debt? 3. What did the fellow-servant owe? 4. How was he treated? 
Why? 5. In the Lord’s Prayet how do we ask to be forgiven? 6. Do you want 
God to forgive you in the way you forgive others? 7. Do you need to be for- 
given often? 8. Did some one ever do you a wrong? 9. What did you do 
about it? f 
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JESUS TEACHING FORGIVENESS 
Golden Text 


If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. Matthew 6.14 


LESSON Matthew 18.21-35 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 51.10-17 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 6.12-15; 18.15-20; Luke 17.3, 4; Ephe- 
sians 4.31, 32; Colossians 3.12-14 


MATTHEW 18.21 Then came Peter and said to him, Lord, how oft shall my 
prother sin against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? 22 Jesus saith 
unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times 
seven. 23 Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain king, who 
would make a reckoning with his servants. 24 And when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought unto him, that owed him ten thousand talents. 25 
But forasmuch as he had not wherewith to pay, his lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife, and children, and all that he had, and payment to be made. 
26 The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 27 And the lord of that servant, 
being moved with compassion, released him, and forgave him the debt. 28 But 
that servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants, who owed him a 
hundred shillings: and he laid hold on him, and took him by the throat, say- 
ing, Pay what thou owest. 29 So his fellow-servant fell down and besought 
him, saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay thee. 30 And he would 
not: but went and cast him into prison, till he should pay that which was due. 
$1 So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, they were exceeding sorry, 
and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 32 Then his lord called 
him unto him, and saith to him, Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that 
debt, because thou besoughtest me: 33 shouldest not thou also have had mercy 
on thy fellow-servant, even as I had mercy on thee? 34 And his lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due. 35 So 
shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. PETER’S QUESTION AND THE LORD’S ANSWER: LIMITED OR 
UNLIMITED FORGIVENESS, verses 21, 22. In the previous verses, 15-20, 
Jesus gave his disciples directions about the treatment of an offending brother, 
and Peter’s question, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I for- 
give him? followed, naturally. Until seven times? he suggested. See Lk. 17.4. 
Seven denoted the perfect number. Peter’s heart glowed with self-complacency, 
for was he not ready to go much farther in forgiveness than the ordinary man? 
The Talmud said: “When a man sins against another, that other forgives him 
once, he forgives him a second time, he forgives him a third time, but the fourth 
time he does not forgive him.” No, I tell you, answered Jesus, not until seven 
times, but times without number, until seventy times seven. Magnanimity is not 
calculating, there is no place for arithmetic in the grace of forgiveness, or as 
Dr. Jowett poetically says, “forgive to a number where the scaling power of arith- 
metic retires with wearied wing.” 

Il. THE PARABLE OF THE \UNFORGIVING, UNMERCIFUL SERV- 

ANT, verses 23-34. “The aim of this parable” as Dr. A. B. Bruce observes, “is 

to justify the apparently unreasonable demand in verse 22: unlimited forgive- 

ness of injuries. After all, says Jesus, suppose you comply with the demand, 

what do your remissions amount to compared to what have been remitted you by | 
od: 

The parable pictures a great oriental monarch whose high officials—viceroys 
or satraps—would have to render to him an account of the immense revenues 
that passed through their hands. One of them owed him ten thousand talents. 
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The margin of our Revised Version informs us that the talent was probably 
worth a thousand dollars: ten millions stands for any immense sum, According 
to the law of Moses, a man could be sold for a debt or a theft, Ex. 22.3; Lev. 
25.39; 2K.4.1; and this the certainking ordered done, since the servant could not 
pay. Not only the man himself-and all that he had, but also his wife and chil- 
dren were to be sold: this, too, was in accordance with ancient law which re- 
garded wife and children as property. The servant prostrated himself before 
his lord and begged for time in which to make full payment. His lord, touched 
with pity, not only set him free but cancelled his debt. 

The forgiven debtor straightway became the unforgiving creditor. One of his 
fellow-servants owed him a hundred shillings. The shilling was worth about 
seventeen cents, and Chrysostom aptly remarks that “These offences are to 
those (verse 24) as a drop of water to the boundless ocean.” But the brutal of- 
ficial seized and throttled his debtor, saying, Pay what thou owest. His fellow- 
servant prostrated himself before him and made the same promise in the same 
words which the unscrupulous official himself had used to his lord, but if it re- 
minded him of his lord’s great magnanimity to him, it did not move him to like 
action. Instead, he cast his fellow-servant into prison. “The action of the par- 
doned debtor is not so improbable as it seems. He acts on the instinct of a base 
nature, and also doubtless in accordance with long habits of harsh, tyrannical 
behavior toward men in his power.” 

Then the other fellow-servants, moved by pity, took the matter to their lord. 
Thou wicked servant, exclaimed the king to his pardoned debtor, was it not your 
duty to show the same mercy to your fellow-servant that I had shown to you? 
And his lord was angry, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay 
all that was due. In the interpretation of the parable, the certain king is God, 
and these words do not teach that God is moved by the spirit of revenge, but 
that the man had sinned away his own pardon. 

UI. THE APPLICATION OF THE PARABLE, verse 35. So shall my 
heavenly Father do unto you, cried Jesus to his disciples, if ye forgive not every 

2B; other from your hearts. Forgive us our debts as we also have forgiven 
our debtors, Jesus taught them to pray. Note that the forgiveness is to be from 
your hearts, “no sham or lip pardon; _real, unreserved, thorough-going, and in . 
consequence again and again, times without number, because the heart inclines 
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~ How oft shall I forgive him? verse 21, The question. was a. very natural one 
tothe Jewish mind accustomed to regard the Law as a digest of injunctions and 
prohibitions. The Jews complain of the indefiniteness of the gospel, and say 
that, while it has some high and beautiful truths in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and some pretty stories called parables, yet everything is practically left to one’s 
awn choice, It does not put a yoke on the nec and tell you what you have to 
do, and what penalty is attached to failure and disobedience, In those respects 
it is. claimed that the law of Moses is far superior to the gospel, because in the 
former you always know where you are. Our Lord must have often encountered 
this bias in the minds of his disciples and the outer circle of his hearers. While 


* he sought to make them feel the wind that went with the wheels of the King- 


dom, they preferred to stand and count the spokes.—Dr. George M. Mackie, in 


Sunday-School Times. 
© One that owed him ten thousand talents, verse 24. It may seem to violate nat- 
ural probability that time was allowed to incur stich a debt, but the indolence of 
an Eastern monarch must be taken into account, and the absence of system in the 
management of finance. As Koetsveld remarks: “A regular control is not in 
the spirit of the oriental. He trusts utterly when he does trust, and when he 
loses confidence, it is forever.”—Dr. A. B. Bruce. ai et 
The servant fell down and worshipped him, verse 26.. Wishing to conciliate 
his lord, he showed him supreme homage. Different degrees of respect were 
shown in different ways. “Simply to bow the head, was an expression of mere 
common civility; to curve the body low down, signified a considerable degree of 
reverence; to throw it entirely down, with face to the ground, was an act of the 
mage.” foaihl 
Sra purines of today shows his humble respect by “worshipping” another, 
especially when he is about to make an appeal for a favor. A Burman lad who 
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had become a Christian visited the old priest whom he had known as a child. 
He went through the customary prostrations respectfully, and then said to the 
priest: “I do not shikko you as God, but because I do not know of any other 
way in which to show my respect.” 

He laid hold on him, and took him by the throat, verse 28. The Roman law 
allowed a creditor to seize his debtor and drag him before the judge, and 
Roman writers repeatedly speak of a man’s twisting the neck of his debtor till 
the blood flowed from mouth and nostrils—Dr. John A. Broadus. 

Delivered him to the tormentors, verse 34. In early times there were certain 
legal tortures—a chain weighing fifteen pounds; a pittance of food barely suf- 
ficient to sustain life—which the Roman creditor might apply to the debtor in 
order to bring him to terms. In the East, too, where no depth of apparent 
poverty excludes the suspicion that there may -be somewhere a hidden store, 
where it is almost a point of honor not to pay but on hardest compulsion, the 
torture would be often used to wring something from the sufferings of the 
debtor himself, or from the compassion of his friends. In all those cases 
the jailer would be naturally the “tormentor” as well—William R. Trench. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


In Matthew’s Gospel, Jesus’ parable about the Good Shepherd, illustrating 
God’s care for those who go astray, is followed by his counsel in regard to man’s 
treatment of offenders, in which he advised his disciples first to tell the offender 
of his fault, then to rebuke him in the presence of two or three others, and then, 
if he still gave no heed to their words, to tell his offence to the church, “Where 
two or three are gathered in my name,” he added, “there am I in the midst of 
them.” Peter’s question about forgiveness naturally followed. 

‘ The place is still Capernaum. Assign paragraph 157 of-In the Master’s 
ountry. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON... . _ 


The mother bids Jack forgive Tom this time, and the next day she says the 
same thing to him. When Jack is a little older he learns that Tom is not the 
only one to be forgiven, and that it is not once nor twice only that he must for- 
give. Like Peter, he wishes the number of times were definitely limited. 

In this as in many another respect, adults are but children of larger growth. 
They go to the Bible for definite rules of conduct, but they find them only in 
the books written for the Jews in their infancy as a nation. “The minute rules 
in the Pentateuch were lamps for men’s feet in the dim, early twilight of the 
world. But you know how, when the sun rises, the lamplighter goes his round, 
and puts out the little lamps that have done duty for us in the night, but which 
are no longer needed in the broad day! And as I turn the pages of this his- 
tory, and mark the broadening light, to the time when ‘the glory of the Lord’ is 
risen upon us, I see the lamplighter going his rounds, and putting out one after 
another of the legislative lamps which had done duty in an earlier and a darker 


y. 

When childhood is left behind one must enter the freer realm of guiding prin- 
ciples. Many of our lessons in the last Quarter have shown that Christianity is 
not built upon rules. Are your pupils grasping this great fact? In the lesson 
about the Good Samaritan, did they see that we cannot draw a definite circle and 
say that only he who lives within that circle is our neighbor? Neighborliness is 
without geographical or racial boundaries. Love should not begin with friends 
and stop at enemies. Forgiveness is not mathematically limitable. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: FORGIVEN 
ITS MEANING AND SCOPE ope 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What is the difference between being 
guided by a rule and by a principle? Did Jesus ever give rules for conduct? 
What rule did Peter wish to apply to forgiveness? A rule has limits: Peter 
would have forgiveness begin with one and end with seven. “A principle,” says 
Dr. Jowett, that prince of definition makers, “is like God’s over-hanging firma- 
ment; its boundaries are horizon lines; but when you go to touch them, and say, 
‘Here the firmament ends,’ they recede before you—they can never be grasped.” 
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How did Peter learn that forgiveness can not be settled by a mathematical rule? 
(Follow with the Text Explained and Illumined.) 

Through his Own Experience Peter Learned the Meaning and Scope of 
Forgiveness. Peter sinned and sinned and sinned again. Peter himself is an 
illustration of grace that never wearies of forgiving. Yes, Peter is a monu- 
ment of the patient and pardoning love of Christ. I have fancied that many a 
time and oft Peter used to say to his soul, anticipating the words of our own 
Gospel poet: “O to grace how great a debtor, daily I’m constrained to be.” 
And again and again I am persuaded he used to take himself as a text and 
preach a sermon of comfort and hope to downcast and despairing souls, And 
when he came to die it was a saying of his beloved brother Paul that he wished 
to have graven on his tombstone, and that was this: “Where sin abounded, 
er did oe more abound.”—Dr, J. D. Jones, in The Glorious Company of 
the Apostles. 

Whence the Spirit of Forgiveness Comes. By this parable of the Unmerci- 
ful Servant Jesus shows by a graphic illustration whence the spirit of forgiveness 
must come. Those who properly realize how vast is the debt they owe to God 
will not reckon at a high figure the injuries they may have sustained at the 
hands of their fellow-men, and those who have a proper estimate of the great- 
ness of the forgiveness extended to themselves will not find it too difficult to 
forgive even their enemies——Professor James Stalker, in The Ethic of Jesus. 

How Dr. Hale Forgave a Weaker Brother. A number of years ago a young 
‘thief was caught in the act of committing burglary in the home of Edward 
Everett Hale in Roxbury. Many believed that Dr. Hale, so well-known for his 
love of mankind, would not appear against him. But on the contrary, Dr. Hale 
took an active part in having the burglar committed to the reformatory, He 
believed that the law ought to take its course; and he testified against the pris- 
oner himself, so that the thief was sent to the reformatory for three years. 

But though Dr. Hale. upheld the law, he did not any the less fail to care for 
‘the youthful criminal. Busy as he was, he took time every week, during the 
three years, to write personally to the thief, trying to wake up his self-respect 
and stimulate his courage. When the time was up he had secured a good posi- 
tion for the former law-breaker. The young burglar, who had come to regard 
him as his truest friend, went into the new position, proved himself worthy of 
it, and became a useful, honest, self-respecting man. A weak mercy might have 
let him slip back into crime. A loving justice saved him. ; 

It would have been far easier for Dr. Hale to have let him go at first. It 
would have saved the trouble of thinking about him and planning for him during 
the three years. It would also have seemed more kind to many unthinking peo- 
ple. There is a great deal of so-called “kindness” in the world today along just 
such labor-saving lines. To love our fellow-men actively and wisely is a great 
deal of trouble. To love them passively and weakly is no trouble at all in 
comparison. But it is the sort of love that is the fulfilling of the law that pays— 
pays just because it_costs——Wellspring. ‘ i ; 

wo Forgivers Contrasted. Forgiveness is one of the highest arts of life, 
because it is divine. It is a great thing to be a really good forgiver. Here are 
a couple of illustrative stories, selected from two great biographies, one of a 
poor forgiver, and one of a good forgiver. The first is from Coke and Moore’s 
Life of Wesley. On Wesley’s voyage to America, he heard an unusual noise in 
the cabin of General Oglethorpe, the Governor of Georgia. Wesley stepped in 
to inquire the cause. It turned out that Grimaldi, the Governor s servant, had 
devoured the entire stock of the great man’s favorite wine. “But I will be re- 
venged!” cried the Governor. “I have ordered him to be tied hand and foot, and 
to be carried to the man-of-war that sails with us. For, you know, Mr. Wesley, 
I never forgive!” “In that case, sir,” replied Wesley, “I hope you never sin! 
The General was quite confounded at the reproof; and putting his hand into his 
pocket, took out a bunch of keys, which he threw at Grimaldi, saying, “There, 
villain, take my keys, and behave better for the future!” Oglethorpe was but a 

rgiver. awe 

ot fide by side with this; and by way of contrast, let me set an incident from 
the life of Gladstone. Gladstone was at the time Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He sent down to the Treasury one day for a sheaf of statistics on which he 
based his budget proposals. Now it happened that, in compiling the statistics, 
the clerk had made a mistake that vitally affected the entire situation. The 
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blunder was only discovered after Mr. Gladstone had elaborated his proposal 
and made his budget speech in the House of Commons. The papers immediately 
exposed the fallacy, and for a moment the Chancellor was overwhelmed with 
embarrassment. He was made to appear ridiculous before the entire nation. He 
sent down to the Treasury for the clerk to come to him at once. The clerk duly 
arrived, trembling with apprehension, and expecting instant dismissal. He began 
to stammer out his apologies, and his entreaty for forgiveness. Mr. Gladstone 
stopped him. “I sent for you,” he said, “because I could imagine the torture of 
your feelings. You have been for many years dealing with the bewildering in- 
tricacies of the national accounts, and you have done your work with such con- 
scientious exactness that this is your first mistake. It was because of your 
splendid record that I did not trouble to verify your calculations. I have sent 
for you to compliment you on that record and to set you at your ease.”—F, H. 
Boreham, in The Other Side of the Hill. 

When the Circuit of Forgiveness of Germany May Be Completed. In the 
story of the Prodigal Son the father’s forgiveness could not become complete 
until the wandering child came to himself in repentance. The forgiving spirit 
toward Germany is our duty—nay, rather, is our opportunity. In our own 
hearts it is already prophetically complete, as in the seed is the full promise and 
potency of plant and leaf and flower and fruit. The first sign of the will to be 
forgiven is our watched-for and welcome signal for the joy of brotherhood re- 
stored. But neither God nor man can force forgiveness upon unwilling souls. 

Perhaps the most un-Christlike character in fiction is Mr. Pecksniff. We meet 
him first at the parting with the pupil whom he has cheated. “‘No, John,” he 
says, “with a calmness quite ethereal, ‘No, I will not shake hands, John, I have 
forgiven you. I had already forgiven you, even before you ceased to reproach 
and taunt me. I have embraced you in the spirit, which is better than shaking 
hands.’....‘As to your forgiveness, Mr. Pecksniff,’ said the youth, ‘I'll not have 
it upon such terms. I won’t be forgiven.’ ‘Won’t you, John?’ retorted Mr. 
Pecksniff, with a smile, ‘You must. You can’t help it. Forgiveness is a high 
quality, an exalted virtue, far above your control or influence. John, I will for- 
give you.’” It is in a far different spirit, a spirit of humility in remembrance of 
ome own debts and trespasses, that Christ’s followers should be watchful to 
orgive. 

The limits of forgiveness, as Christ’s teachings plainly show, are found in 
man’s unwillingness and unfitness to receive, and not at all in the restrictions on 
the will to pardon either in God, or in God’s children. Christ makes it plain 
that it is possible for a man to put himself outside the range of God’s forgive- 
ness by his refusal to receive. The prodigal was in that far country in his un- 
repentant days. It was a state of mind, a hardening of heart, in the scribes which 
he described when he spoke to his disciples of those who might be guilty of “an 
eternal sin.” 

For pardon, in God or man, contemplates restoration. The prodigal comes 
back as a welcome son in the life of his father’s house. We pardon in order that 
we may rebuild our true relations, We cherish no grudge. We are ready to 
forgive our enemies in order that we may make them friends. The day is 
coming—we are sure it is—when the circuit of completed forgiveness will be 
made; when the Christians of Germany and America will once more work to- 
gether for the building of Christ’s kingdom of good-will. While we wait and 
are indignant with and strive with all our hearts to overthrow the evil that is 
done, we must wait with full desire, intention and expectation of forgiving and 
restoring when the happy hour of opportunity is come—Condensed from an 
Editorial in The Congregationalist. ; 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why is Matthew’s Gospel called the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven? 2. 
How do you explain Jesus’ question in verse 17? 3. What was the real signifi. 
cance of the test Jesus gave the young man? 4. What great poet calls this inci- 
dent “the Great Refusal”? (Dante.) 5. Why is it hard for a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom? 6. What is the meaning of verse 24? 47. What is the force 
here of verse 30? 8. What does Eccles. 5.13 say about riches? 9. What are some 
of the present temptations into which the possession of money leads one? 10. 
What good can money do for the Kingdom? 11. What would you do if you had 
a million dollars? 12, The government allows 15 per cent. of one’s income as 
the amount that may be given for religious and philanthropic purposes and be 
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exempted from all income tax: should our giving equal the government allow- 
ance? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: FORGIVING AND 
FORGIVEN - 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. There is a striking scene in Saxony’s 
history. Otto I, called “Otto the Lion,’ Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
- was reverently celebrating the sacrament at midnight in the cathedral at Qued- 
linburg. He had just returned from a victory over the forces of his own brother 
Henry, who three times had raised an insurrection against him, The sacrificial 
mass was being given and every knee was bowed, when the doors were suddenly 
flung open and in rushed a man clad in penitential robe who flung himself at 
the emperor’s feet. “O brother,” he cried, “my-brother, forgive me!” The ém- 
peror looked at him in scorn and said coldly, “Twice have I forgiven you; -and I 
will not again. The decree has gone forth, and you shall die.” Still was it as 
death in that royal circle till the abbott turned the pages of the Book of books, 
which he held in his hands, and read: “And Peter said to him, Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times 
seven.” Bursting into tears the emperor embraced his brother, and cries of joy 
broke the dread stillness. 

Did Jesus mean by his answer four hundred and ninety times? What did he 
mean? What do we call the parable by which he enforced his lesson in for- 
giveness? What is the parable? 

Having Been Forgiven he Could not Forgive. The servant will not do 
much toward recouping himself of his loan by flinging the poor debtor into 
prison, but if he cannot get his ducats he will gloat over his “pound of flesh.” 
Could a man have done that? But every day we see, and, alas! do, the very 
‘same thing in our measure and degree. Do you never treasure up somebody’s 
slights? Do you never put away in a pigeon-hole for safe keeping, endorsed 
with the doer’s name on the back of it, the record of some trivial offence against 
you? It is but as a penny against a talent, for the worst that any of us can 
do to another is nothing compared with what many of us have been doing all 
our lives toward God—Dr. Alexander Maclaren, in Expositions of, Scripture. 

Forgiven. Once a year, in a certain mission, a beautiful story is told. The 
man who tells it is still young, fine looking and prosperous. Wherever he may 
happen to be, he always goes back to his native city and the little mission on one 
particular day. The story he tells is this: 

Many years ago now, a boy came back to the city from which he had run 
away some time before. He came riding in a box car, drunk and penniless. The 
next morning, while his brain was still dull, he stopped a couple of men on the 
street and asked for money for a meal. One of the men looked closely at him, 
and then said to the other, “I must ask you to excuse me. I recognize here the 
son of an old friend, and I must go with him.” é 

But what he could not quite bring himself to say in the shock of the recogni- 
tion was that it was his own son that stood before him. 

The father took the boy with him. He arranged his business so that he could 
be away from it, and gave up his life to his son. He never left him day or 
night, and never by word or sign rebuked him for the past, but put all the 
strength of his soul into the battle his boy was fighting. After six months he 
asked the boy to go with him to the city mission one night; and that night the 
miracle was wrought, and the boy went out clean of soul, with his decision made. 
And year by year he comes back to tell his story, in the hope that its message 
may reach some other boy who has thrown away his life as he himself once 
threw away his own. ? ; Lbs 

What a picture the story gives of the Divine Fatherhood, seeking and striving 
with wandering children! “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” How lightly we hold the words upon our lips! But how 
many of us forgive as God: forgives—with no recriminations for the past, no 
lurking feeling that the one who has wronged us should be made to feel our dis- 
pleasures—only an eager longing that the one who has sinned shall come back 
into the right relationship with God and God’s children? If not, how dare we 
pray?—The Youth’s Companion. 
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A Mohammedan Legend of the Mercy of God. 

Vast is the mercy of God, and when a man doeth aright, 
Glad is the right-hand Angel, and setteth it quick on the roll; 

Ten times he setteth it down in letters of heavenly light. 
For one good deed ten deeds, and a hundred for ten on the scroll. 

- But when one doeth amiss, the right-hand Angel doth lay 

His palm on the left-hand Angel, and whispers, “Forbear thy pen! 

Peradventure in seven hours the man may repent him and pray; 
At the end of the seventh hour, if it must be, witness it then.” 

—Edwin Arnold. 

Edith Cavell Knew how to Forgive. All the world knows the story of Edith 
Cavell, that brave English nurse who was shot by the Germans. When she 
knew that she had but a few hours to live she spent her time in writing to rela- 
tives and to others whom she hoped her last message might influence for good, 
and in reading her Bible. Then in her last talk with the British chaplain, she 
uttered these words which, wherever her story is told, shall be repeated for a 
memorial of her: “Standing as I do in view of God and eternity, I realize that 
patriotism is not enough. I must have no hatred nor bitterness toward anyone.” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

Good to forgive; 
Best to forget—Browning. 
When you bury animosity, don’t set up a headstone over its grave-—Emerson. 
Kind hearts are here; yet would the tenderest one 
Have limits to its mercy; God has none.—Adelaide A. Proctor. 

Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged; slight it, and the work is 
begun; forgive it, and it is finished; he is below himself that is not above an 
injury.—Quarles. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XIV. Lessons upon Forgiveness. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What are some of the things which Matthew’s Gospel tells us about the 
Kingdom of God? 2. What does Luke call the young man of our lesson? 3. 
Are there more people who are discontented with what they have or more who 
are discontented with what they are? 4. To which group did the rich young 
man belong? 5. To which group do you belong? 6. Where in the Bible are the 
commandments given which Jesus cites, and what is the number of each? (Ex. 
20; Lev. 19, 18.) 7. What does Prov. 3.9, Io say about possessions? 8. How 
does the possession of wealth tend to draw one away from God? 9. Who said 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and who recorded the saying? 
(Acts 20.35.) 10. What does Paul say about giving in 2 Cor. 9.6, 7? 11. May the 
desire for riches be as great a stumbling-block to a poor man as the possession 
of riches to a rich man? 


JUNIOR TOPIC: LEARNING TO FORGIVE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. It was a rainy day and two little 
children were playing indoors. “Let’s play church,” said Theodore, and Florence 
assented. “Now, I'll be the minister,” Theodore explained, “and tell you what 
you must do, and you'll be the people, and you must listen and do what I tell 
you.” He climbed into a chair and began: “Florence, you must be a very good 
girl and do whatever your brother wants you to, If he wants your playthings, 
you must let him have them, and if you want any of his, you must let ’em alone. 
If he strikes you, you must forgive him. If you strike him he will tell mother 
and she will punish you.” =: 

Isn't this about the way some older boys and girls seem to feel? What does 
the Golden Rule say? 

hat to Learn about Forgiveness. What was the first lesson that Peter 
wanted to learn about forgiveness? How often to forgive. How did Jesus an- 
swer him? What did Jesus mean by his answer? ‘There is no limit to the 
number of times we should forgive. A young girl thought that Jesus meant 
just four hundred and ninety times. She wanted to obey Jesus, but she often 
found it hard to forgive her brother. “T’ll keep a forgiveness account,” she 
thought; “so as to know when it’s seventy and seven, and I will forgive him 
four hundred and ninety times, but after that—”’ She shut her lips tight. 
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Before she went to bed she wrote at the top of a clean page in her last year’ 
copy book (The Young Evangelist tells us the story) : CE sst of the Mines I 
forgive John, and under this: ~“Monday—For Spilling my beads.” Then she 
remembered that that very day she had upset a block tower John built to show 
father when he came home, and John had not been the least cross with her. “I 
suppose I ought to count that on the other side,” she said. She then wrote on 
the opposite page: “The Times John Forgives Me.” “Monday—For knocking 
down his tower.” That made them even. And so day after day it went on. One 
day she had a longer list, and another day John had it—often they were even. 
And Gladys was beginning to feel very humble, and to say to herself, “I guess if 
I forgive all I can without keeping my list, it will take me all my life to make 
four hundred and ninety times. Perhaps after all that is what the Bible text 
means, 

Another lesson Jesus taught Peter was how to forgive. It is told in the last 
words of our printed text: what are they? Forgive every one his brother 
from your hearts. That means forgive him wholly, so thoroughly that you will 
forget the injury he has done you. The first Moravian missionaries who went 
to the Eskimos knew what forgiveness meant, and they expressed it in the word 
which they made up in the Eskimo language. The Eskimos had no word for 
forgiveness and so the missionaries gave them this one, Issumagijaujungnainer- 
mik, and it means, Not-being-able-to-think-about-it-any-more. 

Dr. Henry G. Weston had a grandchild in his family. One day this little 
grandchild, Grace, came to her aunt and asked for something. “No,” her aunt 
replied; “you have been a naughty girl and you cannot have it.” The next week 
Grace said, “Aunt Dora, I have been a good girl now, may I have it?” “Yes, 
you may,” was the reply; “but you were not a good girl last week.” “Oh, Aunt 
Dora!” exclaimed Grace, “you are not a bit like God. When God forgives any- 
one he does not fling it up to her afterwards.” 

“Do you know how God forgives?” Dr. Weston asks, “Hear him: ‘I have 
‘ blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgressions.’ You have seen a dark cloud 
on the face of the sky with its clearly defined outlines; you turn away, thinking 
of something else, look back again, and the cloud has disappeared. There is no 
scar on the fair face of the heavens, no one can tell where it has been; it has 
vanished.” 

Why to forgive Jesus taught Peter in the parable of our lesson. Who will tell 
it? The difference between the trifling sum which the fellow-servant owed and 
the huge sum which the first servant owed his lord stands for the difference 
between what others owe us and what we owe God. Since God forgives us 
ought we not to forgive others? What does our Golden Text say? 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

Memory Verse: Matthew 6.12. 

O man! forgive thy mortal foe, 
Nor ever strike him blow for blow; 
For all the souls on earth that live, 
To be forgiven must forgive. 
Forgive him seventy times and seven; 
For all the blessed souls in heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven——Tennyson. 
Help me 
To be forgiving and from censure free, 
And be to others what I’d have them be to me.—-J. W. Chapman. 


Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XIII. Junior Lesson Title; Peter’s question and 
Jesus’ answer; the parable about forgiveness told in your own words; the Mem- 
ory Verse. 

Oueations for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where are the commandments found that Jesus mentions in verse 18? 2, What 
is the number of each? 3. What had Peter and John and James and Andrew 
left when they followed Jesus? 4. They did not have great possessions, but they 
gave up all they had to follow Jesus: did they do as much as Jesus asked the 
young ruler to do? 5. What reward did they have while they lived and worked 
with Jesus? 6. What reward would the young ruler have had? 7. This is all 
that Matthew tells us about the rich young man; how would you like to have 
the end of the story read? 
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Golden Text 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Matthew 19.19 
LESSON Matthew 19.16-30 DEVOTIONAL READING Proverbs 8.1-11 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 6.19-25; 19.1-15; Mark 10.13-16; Luke 
12.13-21 ; 16,19-31; 1 Timothy 6.9, 10, 17-19 


MATTHEW 19.16 And behold, one came to him and said, Teacher, what good 
thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? 17 And he said unto him, Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is good? One there is who is good: 
but if thou wouldest enter into life, keep the commandments. 18 He saith 
unto him, Which? And Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, 19 Honor thy 
father and thy mother; and, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 20 The 
young man saith unto him, All these things have I observed: what lack I yet? 
_ 21 Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that which thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, 
follow me. 22 But when the young man heard the saying, he went away sor-- 
rowful; for he was one that had great possessions, 

23 And Jesus said unto his disciples, ‘Verily I say unto you, It is hard for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 24 And again I say unto you, 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. 25 And when the disciples heard it, they were 
astonished exceedingly, saying, Who then can be saved? 26 And Jesus looking 
upon them said to them, With men this is impossible; but with God all things 
are possible. 27 Then answered Peter and said unto him, Lo, we have left all, 
and followed thee; what then shall we have? 28 And Jesus said unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, that ye who have followed me, in the regeneration when 
the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 29 And every one that 
hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or children, or 
lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal 
life. 30 But many shall be last that are first; and first that are last. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 
I, THE QUEST FOR THE GREATEST GOOD, verses 16-20. ‘And behold, 


one, a ruler of the synagogue as Luke tells us (18.18), came to Jesus and said, 
Teacher, what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life? He realizes 
that he has lost the summum bonum, the greatest good, of life, and his earnest- 
ness at once wins our interest in him. “His coming must have been as welcome 
to Jesus as the visit of the mothers with their children; a man not belonging to 
the class of self-satisfied religionists of whom he had had ample experience; 
with moral ingenuousness, an open mind, and a good, honest heart; a mal-con- 
tent, probably, with the teaching and practice of the rabbis and scribes coming 
to the anti-rabbinical Teacher in hope of hearing from him something more 
satisfying” (Bruce). His question was a natural one, for the religious teachers, 
the rabbis, greatly differed among themselves in their teaching and their practice. 

Why askest thou me concerning that which is good? One there is who is 
good, was Jesus’ reply. “It seems as if Jesus thought the question superfluous, 
but this was only a teacher’s way of leading on his pupil. His words mean, Of 
course there is only one answer to that; God is the one Good Being, and his 
revealed will shows us the good he would have us do” (Bruce). (Both Mark and 
Luke report that the young man addressed Jesus as Good Tcacher, and that 
Jesus replied, “Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, even God.” 
It would seem that the young man used the word good with as little thought as 
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do we when we say, “Good morning”; Jesus would have him weigh his words 
and see whether he meant what he said. If he were calling Jesus good in the 
sense in which God is good, Jesus would accept his homage.) 

But if thou wouldst enter into life, Jesus added, Keep the commandments. 
Which? questioned the young man, and very naturally, for besides the ten com- 
mandments there were many other laws given by Moses and a multitude given 
by the scribes. In answer Jesus cited the 6th, 7th, 8th, oth, and 5th commands 
of the Decalogue, all of them bearing upon one’s treatment of others, and then 
added, from Lev. 19.18, And, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. All these 
things have I observed: what lack I yet? replied the young man in surprise. 
Dean Farrar thus voices the young ruler’s thoughts: “Surely the Great Teacher 
to whom I have come seeking for sorme great thing to do, or secret thing to 
know, cannot possibly give as his answer that I am to keep these old, simple, 
elementary Ten Commandments, which I have known ever since I lisped them 
on my mother’s knee! He must mean something far beyond that.” And Dean 
Farrar comments: “It was exactly like the child in the great poem who, having 
been talked to continually about the glory and the majesty of the sea, and being 
led to the seaside said, ‘Is that the mighty ocean? Is that all?’” Mark adds 
here that “Jesus, looking upon him, loved him.” “The exemplary life plus the 
dissatisfaction meant much: that he was not a merely commonplace man but 
one with affinities-for the noble and the heroic” (Bruce). 

Jesus said unto him, If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that which thou hast, 
and give to the poor. The Greek word TeXecos translated perfect, means per- 
fect in the sense of single-mindedness. This was the one thing necessary for 
this man to do, for between him and the love of God as well as between him 
and the love of his neighbor, stood the love of his possessions: if he could put 
that love out of the way he could love God with all his heart and his neighbor as 
himself. In another’s case, the one thing necessary may be very different. Mary 
and Martha and Lazarus were rich, but Jesus never gave them a similar counsel. 
Nowhere does Jesus condemn riches in themselves; he condemns the devotion 
to riches which makes a man lose his sense of the value of better things. And 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, added Jesus (recall his words in the Sermon 
on the Mount, Mt. 6.20): and come, follow me. “It is not a question of one 
thing more to do, but of the state of the heart, which the suggestion to sell off 
will test. The invitation to become a disciple is seriously meant. Why should 
so noble a man not be equal to the sacrifice? Jesus made it with the firm belief 
that in no other way could this man become happy. Noblesse oblige. A poten- 
tial apostle, a possible Paul even, cannot be happy as a mere wealthy landowner 
or merchant” (Bruce). 

Il. THE GREAT REFUSAL, verse 22. But when the young man heard the 
saying, he went away sorrowful; for he was one that had great possessions. 
. Ovid calls riches Irritamenta malorum, provocatives of evil. To this young man 
they were an idol; he was trying to serve God and mammon, “When we read 
this story, it strikes us as if we were witnessing a tragedy. It is as if we see one 
struggling in the sea, making desperate efforts to save himself, and almost 
grasped by the strong arm of another ; but, just when we think him saved, he 
is swept away, he perishes’ (A. B. Davidson). The worst thing about money 
is that, as Emerson tells us, it so often costs so much, 

UI. WEALTH A HINDRANCE TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, verses 23-26. 
Jesus read the thoughts of his disciples—possibly they were thinking that their 
Master had needlessly thrown away an opportunity of winning a very rich man 
to their cause—and so he said to them, Verily I say unto you, It ts hard for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. “Jesus saw that the more a man 
has of things that are seen, the less likely he is to realize the need of the unseen 
things” (Anisworth). And again I say unto you, continued Jesus, It is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God. Compare the figure of speech in Mt. 23.24, and s‘e Light from 
Oriental Life. It was the oriental way of saying that to devote large posses- 
sions to Christian ends and to administer large fortunes in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian spirit, is a work of gigantic difficulty. And every conscientious rich man 
finds that it is so” (Charles R. Brown). : 

The astonished disciples asked, Who then can be saved? And Jesus looking 
upon them said to them, With men this is impossible ; but with God all prone 
are possible, Man cannot save himself, his salvation is of God. The Gree 
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preposition translated with, with the noun in the dative, means beside, alongside 
of; hence the meaning here is, not merely that God can do everything, but that 
all things are possible to man alongside of, with, God. “The reflection amounted 
to saying that the previous remark referred to tendency rather than fact. He 
meant that the tendency of wealth was to act powerfully as an obstructive to the 
spiritual life’ (Bruce). 

IV. Peter, the spokesman for the twelve, then said: Lo, we have lefé all, 
and followed thee; what then shall we have? In reading these words, emphasize 
the two we’s, and note Peter’s bargaining spirit. He was self-centered: he ap- 
plied Jesus’ observations to himself, and came to the conclusion that we—he and 
the other eleven—had done nobly and deserved a great reward. 

Jesus’ assurance to them of the reward they should have is “strikingly Jewish 
in form,” and is followed in the next verse by a general promise of reward for 
all followers, but, he warned them, there will be a great reversal of human judg- 
ments at the final Judgment, Many shall be last that are first; and first that are 
last. “The connection of thought is, Self-sacrifice such as yours, Peter, is a 
great reward, but beware of self-complacency, which may so vitiate the quality 
of your service as to make the first in sacrifice last in the esteem of God” (Bruce). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


One there is who is good, verse 17. The maxim of the rabbis was, “There is 
nothing good but the Law.” Jesus had to fling the young ruler out of that 
groove of thought, and suggest a goodness higher than the goodness of the Law, 
namely, God’s goodness. 

All these things have I observed, verse 20. Dean Farrar tells us that when 
Rabbi Chamina lay dying, he said to the angel of death: “Go and fetch me the 
Book of the Law, and see whether there is anything in it which I have not 
kept.” The Talmud represents God as speaking of “My sanctified ones, who 
have kept the whole Law from Aleph to Taw.” 

It is hard for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, verse 23. The 

ews inclined to think it much easier for a rich man than for a poor man. 
he former had in his very prosperity a proof of the divine favor; he was 
prima facie a good man, and might feel very hopeful about entering the King- 
dom.—Dr. John A. Broadus, in Commentary on Matthew. 

It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of God, verse 24. Exaggerated speech has always been 
common among oriental people, and Jesus here uses a common proverb whose 
exaggeration could have caused his hearers no trouble of interpretation, though 
it has caused much trouble to modern readers. Many have adopted Madame 
Montfort’s interpretation that the “eye of the needle” is the name for the small 
gate within the large eastern gate, through which it is possible, when the large 
gate is closed at night, for a camel to pass after being unloaded. But the ex- 
aggeration of the proverbial saying needs no explaining away. By its use Jesus 
teaches how hard it is for one who trusts in his riches to enter the Kingdom of 
God. He used a similarly exaggerated proverb when he called the Pharisees 
“blind guides, that strain out the gnat and swallow the camel!” Mt. 23.2. 

There is a rabbinical proverb which speaks of “a camel dancing in a quart- 
measure,” and in the Koran it says that one “who accuses our doctrine of 
falsity shall find the gates of heaven shut, nor shall he enter into paradise till 
a camel shall pass through the eye of a needle.” The Greeks said, “It is easier 
to hide five elephants under one’s arm,” and the Latins, “More easily would a 
locust bring forth.an elephant.” Sir H. M. Elliot in “The History of India as 
told by its own Historians,” shows that the phrase was universal in the East to 
express difficulty, and quotes a record that in a juggler’s performances “larger 
bodies were made to issue out of small ones; an elephant was drawn through a 
window, and a camel through the eye of a needle.” 

A suggestion as to the way in which so grotesque a figure of speech became 
current is made by Furrer (quoted in Expositor’s Greek Testament). He sees 
a camel driver leaning against his camel and trying to put a coarse thread through 
the eye of ayneedle with which he sews his sacks, and, failing, saying with com- 
ical exgeuces (ee “I might put the camel through the eye easier than this 
thread.’ : 
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THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. When the disciples first sou 
Jesus, what did he bid them do? What man in the early aes sold all gn 
possessions and gave the proceeds to the poor? What man and woman wanted 
the same credit and tried to get it through hypocrisy? 

Matthew’s Record of Events between Our Last Lesson and This. Jesus 
left Galilee on his final journey to Jerusalem, going by way of Perea, east of 
the Jordan. When he reached a spot over against the borders of Judea, Pharisees 
came to him and sought to test him with their questions about divorce. Little 
children were brought to him and he blessed them. Then came the rich young 
ruler with his question. The story of “The Great Refusal” is given in all the 
Synoptic Gospels. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Like that young man of old, boys and girls of today are impetuous; like him, 
they have good impulses; like him they need Divine guidance; like him they 
need to follow the Christ and devote their powers to his service. Just as Christ 
looked upon that young man with love and yearned to win him to true ideals, so 
he looks upon every young life today and covets its powers for high service. 
This is the great object of your teaching—to win your pupils for Christ, to lead 
them into lives of service. 

Most important is it that you give them right ideas as to the good and evil 
of money. Money is good because of the things it will buy. It is right to be 
industrious and earn money, but it is wrong to be so greedy for money that one 
has no time nor thought for what God wants one to do. It is right to spend 
money for one’s necessities and pleasures, but it is wrong to spend all one’s 
money on one’s self. Money should be one’s servant, never one’s master. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: MONEY AND THE 
KINGDOM 


Lesson Material: Matthew 19.16-26; 1 Timothy 6.9, 10.17-10. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. This young man was clean, straight, 
respectable. He had committed no murder. He had not besmirched his reputa- 
tion with the stains of impurity. He had not appropriated the property of 
others. His father and mother he had honored, and his neighbor he had loved 
as himself. His temptation did not lie along any of these lines. It was as if he 
said, “I have conquered in the things in which I was not tempted.” 

Many men are in the same position. Some have such a fund of good nature 
that they have to do violence to their own nature to be deliberately unkind. It 
does me little credit to say, “I have lived a sober and temperate life.” for the 
public-house does not appeal any more to me than the hooting of the owl does 
to the evening star. Some of you have been gifted with a placid temper. It 
takes a small earthquake to ruffle you. There is no pith or significance in your 
congratulations on your self-mastery. It is no credit to conquer in the things that 
do not trouble us at all. : : F J 
. But in every life there is a point of conflict. In every experience there is a 

point where our own wills and inclinations clash with the will of God and our 
vision of goodness. This young man’s difficulty was that he had great posses- 
sions, and he valued his wealth more than his goodness, his gold more than his 
God. Jesus strikes home there and says, “Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor.” It was a special prescription for a special case. If this man had been a 
drunkard, Jestis would have said, “Sign the pledge.” Indeed, that is what he says. 
“Wealth is ruining you; sign the pledge; do without, it.” This ruler is a 
picture of us all. There are ninety-nine things in which it is easy to surrender. 
But the hundredth thing is the rub, and it is there that our Master demands 
submission—Thomas Phillips. 

A Challenge to Young People. Noble, cultured, refined, there was yet an 
unrest in his heart, and this it was that brought him to Jesus. Instead of being 
smug and self-satisfied, he‘was haunted by a vague longing for a life more real 
and a truth more revealing. Jesus understood, but he wished to test the young 
man, to see whether he had only a vague wish or a real will toward the great 
life. He doubted whether the young ruler was willing to pay the price, whether 
he was ready for such an adventure. 


SAE CINCINNATI BIBLE SEMINARY: 
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The point of this whole incident is that the religion of Jesus is not a nar- 
cotic but a challenge. It is an appeal to the heroic—that is, an appeal to youth. 
Too often it has been made a soft and cushioned faith, a refuge of the weak, the 
timid, the devout and retiring—a shelter of frail and lovely things—and hence 
youth, with its demand for the positive and the adventurous, its capacity for 
heroism and righteous intolerance of feeble piety, has turned away from it. 

Garibaldi, in his last appeal for recruits for the battle for a new Italy, prom- 
ised his men hardship, hunger, danger, and even death, and they responded with 
a shout, No less challenging, no less thrilling, is the call of Christ to the youth 
of the world. Whoso elects to follow him walks a way beset by many a peril, 
asking for all that a man has of fortitude and of faith. The Cross is a symbol, 
not to be worn as a jewel, save as we have won the right to wear it by first 
bearing it. Shackleton has told the story of his quest of the South Pole—a 
record to stir the blood and make it beat faster, but not more so than the life of 
many a lonely missionary of Jesus in the dark places of the world. 

Not only in far places of the world, but here in our own city and society, a 
like heroism is demanded of anyone who would follow Jesus, taking for his 
motto, “Simple truth on my lips and love within my heart.” Those who seek a 
moral equivalent of war, something to challenge the chivalry and courage of 
strong men, find their opportunity in a society in large part pagan, atheistic, 
and at enmity with the spirit and gospel of Jesus. For the Christian patriot and 
man of business must set himself to change the system to something which will 
really allow the spirit of Christ to have adequate scope, else our religion is 
alien to the realities of life, as ineffective as the dream of a dream. To do this 
we must face a chloroforming conventionality as subtle and deadly as the gas 
in the trenches of Flanders, by which evil is disinfected, as well as the organized 
selfishness of mankind. The demand of today, as of old, is for men like the rich 
young ruler—men who work the present system, whose hands are on its levers, 
who occupy its strong places—to care to make trial of the way of Jesus, at any 
cost.—Condensed from a Sermon by Dr. J. Fort Newton. 

If thou Wouldst be Perfect, Go, Sell that which thou Hast, and Give to the 
Poor. St. Anthony, who became the father of Christian monasticism, heard these 
words read in church and decided to follow them literally. He proceeded to 
give away all the possessions he had inherited, and all the money he possessed 
save a small sum which he kept for his sister’s use. The next time he went to 
church “Take no thought for the morrow” was the word that impressed him, and 
he then disposed of the little he had kept back for his sister, wishing her to be 
perfect also. Wherein did he err? © 

It is Hard for the Rich Man to Enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
With man it is impossible, but with God all things are possible. Jesus was the 
world’s greatest psychologist. No one ever analyzed the motives in the mind of 
man as did he. No one appreciated more clearly than he how great an obstacle 
the possession of riches placed in the way of a man’s obtaining the highest de- 
velopment and the fullest measure of his ability. At the same time his scien- 
tific impartiality is shown by his statement that it was not absolutely impossible 
for a man to surmount this obstacle. It called, however, for divine help. Ex- 
perience amply confirms his conclusion. To discharge one’s obligations as a so- 
cial citizen, far more of the love and power of God is required in the heart of 
the rich than of the man with moderate means. But fortunately these ex- 
amples of the power of God are not unknown in our modern life—Professor 
Charles Foster Kent, in The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. 

A Lesson from Paul. In a personal letter of counsel written to his young 
friend Timothy, Paul wrote: The quest for earthly riches leads one into many 
a temptation and many a snare. All kinds of evil can spring from the love of 
money, and they may culminate in the loss of faith and in many sorrows. Urge 
those who are rich in this world’s goods not to set their hope on riches which 
may take to themselves wings, but on God who gives us all things to enjoy. Urge 
them to be rich in good works, and by distributing generously to ensure for them- 
selves eternal life. 

_ The Ministry of Money. The fundamental requirement of the Christian life 
is that we give our own selves to the Lord in faith and service, and one way 
in which we do this is in giving our money. For money is simply crystallized 
human energy. It is our time and toil transmuted into gold. It is our life blood 
minted into coin. As the sunlight has been stored up in the coal to be released 
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when it is burned to give light and heat and do work anywhere in the world, 
so our thought and energy have been stored up in our money and it will release 
these to do our work anywhere for us. We thus pour our souls into service and 
send this service around the globe. Money, therefore, is a necessary and power- 
ful means of mobilizing our-service and making it available for promoting any 
good cause. So far from being purely secular, it is deeply and intensely reli- 
gious and has just the same place and power in our religious worship and life 
as our praise and prayer. 

We commonly think of giving as a duty, that which is due or owed, and this 
carries with it all the unpleasant implications of a debt. But we should rise far 
above this conception and view giving as a privilege and delight. The Hebrew 
worshippers blew their silver trumpets as the smoke of their offerings rose from 
the altar, expressive of the gladness with which they rendered this sacrifice 
and service; and we, having passed into the dispensation of the Spirit, should 
worship God with our offerings with even greater joy. That we by our gifts 
can give wings to the gospel and waft it over the world, that our money gives us 
an arm by which we can reach around the globe and bless every human being, is 
a splendid privilege that should cause us to blow our most joyous trumpets. 
We should leap at such a privilege and find its duty our great delight. Ina sense 
money won the war, and in the same sense money will win the world for Christ. 
—New Era Magazine. 

As a Christian Man, How Much of my Income Ought I to Give away? 
Peter went to Christ and asked, “How oft should I forgive?” I go to Christ 
and ask, “How much ought I to give?” It appears as though some little arith- 
metical rule would here be welcome. Would it not have greatly simplified mat- 
ters if the New Testament had expressed itself on this subject of giving with ab- 
solute precision? Supposing the New Testament had given commandments 
such as these: He who has an income of $250 must give so much; he who has 
an income of $500 must give so much; he who has an income of $5,000 must give 
so much—how clear would then have been the requirement! Or even if Chris- 
tianity had said, “Thou shalt give a tenth of thine income,” how simple and 
comprehensible would have been the rule! But Christianity gives no such rule, 

You see the nature of the government which lies behind all this. It is a gov- 
ernment based on parental confidence. It is a Father trusting his own children 
to make sound, generous moral decisions. Our Father has so much confidence in 
us that he makes no hard, arbitrary rule for Christian giving, but leaves it to 
the filial love and loyalty of his children to determine how much of their pos- 
sessions they will offer to relieve the pains and sorrows of the world. Do we 
abuse the confidence? Would it have been better for the world if Christianity 
had just reaffirmed the rule laid down in the world’s babyhood, and made it 
compulsory for every man to give one-tenth? Is the world poorer under the 
Father’s generous confidence than it was when charity was governed by arbi- 
trary law? Brethren, have you thought of that? God has left it to you to give 
as he hath prospered you. Are you acting honorably with him, or is his con- 
fidence betrayed? We cannot state a rule, but we can emphasize a principle: 
“As God hath prospered thee.” Does that regulate your giving?—Dr. Jowett. 

Christian Stewardship. : 

Principles. 
1. God is the Owner of all. 
2, Man is the steward of all he possesses. : 
3. Stewardship is expressed by intelligent, cheerful, systematic, propor~ 

tionate, sacrificial giving of one’s self, service, substance. 

Methods. : ! 
1. Keep a strict record of your income, expenses, gifts. : 
2. Separate unto the Lord a definite portion, at least one-tenth, more if 

ossible. ‘ 

3, ve the remainder in Christian living, Christian thrift, Christian service. 


Effects. ; ; 
I. Spiritual: confirms faith, energizes prayer, ennobles character. 


2. Financial: insures God’s blessing, increases church revenue, supplies 
world’s need.—Dr. W. J. Dawson. ‘ 
For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Money, the Acid Test. See book with 
this title, by David McConaughy. 
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2. Convert your holdings into usings! Make what you own an instrument of 
service. See Chapter LXXII of In the Master’s Way, by Dr. Charles R. Brown. 

3. The poor love wealth as well as the rich, and would be as selfish and corrupt 
as the bank officers who default or the leaders in great corporations who gain 
wealth by grinding the faces of the poor. Men may mistake the virtue to which 
they are compelled by their narrow lives and lack of opportunity for the virtue 
that is voluntary. It is not easy to place ourselves in the position of those whom 
we condemn and behold what we should be if we were there—C. M. Lamson. 

4. Strictly speaking, money is neither good nor ill. It is a force, like water 
or wind or electricity, and in itself is therefore without moral quality. It is a 
force made good or bad by its use—Dr. N. Dwight Hillis. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 

1. Make an analysis of Matthew’s Gospel as the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 2. What does Luke say about the effect upon the disciples of Jesus’ 
prediction of his suffering and death? 3. How do you reconcile the statement of 
verse 20 with that of Mark 10.35? 4. What are mothers’ ambitions today? 5. 
What may be the reason why James and John do not include Peter? 6. How did 
James “drink the cup” that Jesus drank? (Acts 12.2.) 7. What standard of 
greatness did Jesus declare in Mt. 11.11? 8. What is the familiar notion of great- 
ness? 9. What are the familiar paths to popular greatness? 10. How did Jesus 
teach the disciples that serving is nobler than self-seeking? 11. Does serving 
- God necessarily lead to serving men? 12, Does serving men necessarily lead to 
serving God? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: OUR ALL FOR THE 
KINGDOM Or, MONEY A HELP OR A HINDRANCE, 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. You know Longfellow’s beautiful 
story of Evangeline: do you recall how one moonlight after many years of 
wandering, Gabriel in one boat and Evangeline in another, came so near that 
their outstretched hands might have clasped, had they but known it? Each was 
longing to find the other, but the great opportunity passed. That is the saddest 
part of the story. 

One time Jesus and a rich young man were seeking each other. And the 
young man missed his great opportunity, not, however, because he did not 
know it, but because he would not take it. What is the story? 

Why Jesus Bade the Rich Young Ruler Part with his Possessions. 


“What lack you yet? A pathway do you want 
Of noble struggle after perfect good? 
A chance I give you: leave your cherished sphere 
Of virtuous deeds; sell all and follow me.’ 
Think not this test a trial hard and stern, 
Coldly applied by Christ to shame his pride; 
No, ’twas a genuine offer, not bestowed 
On many. Men were often sent away. 
Not the relinquishment of outward wealth 
The chief thing Christ required; but that the man, 
Set free from earthly things, should then begin 
A loftier career, beside himself. 
Think what this offer meant. Christ saw in him 
High capabilities: his heart went out 
To that young man. But it was not to be: 
His weakness was revealed; before his eyes 
Rose the heroic vision, and he saw 
It was beyond his power. The record ends 
With his discomfiture, He went away 
A sadder, wiser man. We know no more.” 


He Went away Sorrowful. _ “Yes,” said Mr. Watts to a visitor who was 
watching him paint the famous picture entitled, “For He Had Great Possessions,” 

Yes, I am doing a man’s back—little else but his back—to explain, ‘He went 
away sorrowful: for he had great possessions.’ Fancy a man turning his back 
on Christ rather than give away his goods! ‘They say the back looks sorry. I 
don’t know but it does. It is what I meant the back to express.” 

His All for the Kingdom. A strange band of men came out on the edge ofa 
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high plain in sight of the sea. Only one of them had ever seen the sea before, 
and he was riding on an ox. His left arm hung limply by his side. It could 
not be raised without pain, because of shattered bone and eleven great teeth- 
marks left there by a lion. 

The man on the ox (Livingstone) had travelled for over six months by 
canoe, on foot, and on ox-back, through marsh and forest, over river and 
flood, in fevér and in hunger; in peril of savage men, and wild beasts, for over 
fifteen hundred miles where no white man had ever been before. Long months 
before this day his wife and his children had sailed home to England, and 
since then these negroes had been his sole companions. 

Livingstone, as he went down the hill to the Port of Loanda, saw, in the har- 
bor, a ship—a British cruiser. When the captain of the vessel landed and saw 
Livingstone’s worn limbs and fever-stricken body he said to him: 

“You are ill, I know that for fourteen years you have worked and travelled 
without rest in Africa. All Britain is waiting to see its great explorer and to 
cheer him. Come home with us and rest and see your wife and your daughter 
and your sons again.” 

- Health, the love of family, the enjoyment of fame, the applause of a nation 
waited for Livingstone. To turn back again meant fever, perils of river and 
forest, wild animal and slave raider, loneliness, ceaseless toil. 

Then he looked at his African companions who had lived with him through 
all the perils of this journey to the coast. He had brought them fifteen hundred 
miles from their homes. They called him their “father.” They could never re- 
turn alone without his leadership. Livingstone did not hesitate. He turned his 
back to the sea and Britain, true to his word given to men of the negro race, 

In a way in which we can scarcely realise, it was a great renunciation. It was 
a part of Livingstone’s great and lifelong task as the Moses of the negroes, lead- 
ing them out of their Egypt of slavery—slavery both to the loathsome task- 
masters who came and seized them and all that they had, and to the demons 
whose worship filled their lives with nameless dread. 
When Livingstone had accomplished his purpose, he was able at last to return 

to Britain, the most famous living man of the Anglo-Saxon race, welcomed by 
Queen Victoria, lionized by British society, surrounded by popular acclamation, 
with opportunities laid at his feet for accumulating wealth. Again he never 
hesitated. Again he made his renunciation, 

He sailed again over the oceans to Africa, plunged into her forests, where he 
endured intolerable lofeliness, gnawing hunger, countless fevers, with no relief 
from medicine, with spears hurled at him from the bush, trudging on long 
marches till he could walk no more for the agony of his bleeding feet. 

Many years later Henry M. Stanley travelled thousands of miles in search of 
Livingstone, for news of whom the whole world had so long waited. During 
their days together there, Stanley said again and again: “Come home with me 
to England. Your family would like to see you so much.” “I must finish my 
task,” Livingstone answered. 

At last Stanley and Livingstone grasped hands and said farewell. Stanley, 
hardened traveller as he was, could not keep back his tears. He turned to take 
his last look at the old hero. Livingstone with bent head and slow step, turned 
back to finish his task. He was never seen by a white man again. But these 
words he wrote: / 

“All I can say in my loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come down on 
every one—American, Englishman, Turk—who will help to heal this open sore of 
the world.” 

Today, in the three thousand miles from the Cape to Cairo, no slave may be 
made. Livingstone’s loss was their gain, his death their life, his taking blame 
lifted them to justice. He bore on his bent shoulders the cross of the negroes’ 
agony. Like Moses he led them out of slavery into a new land—Condensed from 
the Story of Livingstone by Basil Matthews. ; ‘ ; 

Nothing for the Kingdom. At fifty Madam X—— was a little, shriveled, agile 
woman, who worked her slaves harder and fed them better than any one of the 
neighboring planters. She had spent many winters in Washington when her 
husband was senator, and had herself become a keen politician, After his death 
she remained on her plantation childless and alone, her chief object the accumu- 
lation of money. ] ; ; me 

Her nephew was heir to the estate, in which she had only a life interest, but 
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she refused to acknowledge or even to see him. He entered college, but gave up 
study, asserting that he should soon have a fortune without work. A profes- 
sion was proposed to him, and other employment, but he answered that Madam 
X—— was in feeble health, and that in all probability he should be a rich man 
in a few months. 


Madame X——, hearing this, smiled and—lived on. 
Ten years passed—twenty years. The heir was a middle-aged, idle, poor man, 
dependent on his friends. Madam X—— was thinner, and feebler, but—alive. 


When he applied to her for aid, she replied sardonically: “He who waits for 
dead men’s shoes goes long barefoot.” 

Twenty more years crept by. The heir, a helpless beggar, without a profes- 
sion or trade, too ignorant and lazy to earn his bread, was placed in the county 
poorhouse, where his manners were imperious and haughty. “She is ninety,” he 
said. “At any moment I may become the richest man in the country.” 

: st ha Xx , still hoarding her money, still clutching at every advantage, 
ived on. 

Ten years later the heir died in the almshouse. 

Madam X——, who was then a hundred, said smiling, “I have won the game.” 

She lived two years longer. The game was ended. Neither of the contestants 
obtained one moment of comfort or happiness from the money for which they 
had struggled all their lives. Into the other life they could not carry a penny.— 
The Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Men seek that they may have; Christ 
would have them seek that they. may become.—S. Moxom. 

When the rule of gold displaces the golden rule, there is always loss——Dr. 
A. C. Dixon. 

Honor Jehovah with thy substance—Proverbs, 

Note-Book Work. XV. Money and the Kingdom. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I. What proportion of Matthew’s Gospel is occupied with the words of Jesus? 
2. Where were Jesus and his disciples when they talked about promotion in the 
Kingdom? 3. What month and year was it? 4. How long before Passion Week? 
5. What do you think of the request of the two disciples? 6. What do you think 
of the attitude of the ten disciples? 7. Name three men whom you think great. 
8. Three women. 9. Why are they great? 10. What is your greatest ambition? 
11. Why? 12. Upon what does Jesus say that honor in the Kingdom depends? 
13. Is it right to be ambitious for power or wealth? (As a means, but not an 
end.) 14. For what is it right to be ambitious? 6T Nir ‘migehy ce 


JUNIOR TOPIC: GAINING BY GIVING 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Do you know what the word sacri- 
fice means? If you give away something which you do not care for is that a 
sacrifice? If you give away something for which you care but.a little, ‘in ex- 
change for something for which you care much, is that a sacrifice? 

Jesus once asked a man to give away something for which he cared much, in 
. exchange for something which was worth. infinitely more. He asked him to 
make a sacrifice, but had he made it, he would have gained far more than he 
lost. Who was the young man?. What wasithe sacrifice Jesus asked him to 
make? What led Jesus to ask it? How much did the young man care for his 
riches? How much did he care for Christ’s companionship and the opportunity 
to work with him? Why was he not equal to making the sacrifice? 

What the Rich Young Man Would Have Gained had he Given. Jesus 
asked the young man to give up his riches, to sell all that he had and give the 
money to the poor. He asked him to give up that which held the chief place in 
his heart. He had great possessions, for which he: cated so much that he could 
not part with them. What did he lose? He lost the companionship of Jesus. 
Jesus wanted him to be his disciple, to live where he lived, to go where he went, 
to be one of the little company of followers whom‘he especially trusted and 
ae eee would it not have meant for this: young man to be the close friend 
of Jesus! 

He lost the instruction of Jesus, Last year we studied the lives of Peter and 
John, and saw how they companied with Jesus and were taught by his words 
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and his works, all the time gaining an impulse to goodnes 
ee ot te to oe. ane we after he left then: Tt a Banhart 
mpa e apostles and their gloriou i i i i 
Ae oS Jesus invited this vous a Be ee ueton and in 
e lost the opportunity to serve. His refusal cost him not on i i 
and instruction of Jesus, but the chance to become et a iets 2 
service. He might have been the companion of Peter and John and Paul, a spir- 
itual world-ruler in the footsteps of his Master. Paul met the same test that 
this young man did, and came off victorious. He sacrificed home, friends, com- 
ee aoe shay ® Da an Sree of the Lord Jesus Christ—he gave up 
r good for greater. eric 
could not meet . = a young ruler went away sorrowful, for he 
at Jesus Means by his Figure of the Rich Man and the Cam i 
through the Needle’s Eye. I am sure Jesus Christ did not eae ae 
man cannot be a child of God and live in God’s Kingdom; but, only that it is 
very, very hard for a rich man to get in. Why do you think it is so hard? 
Certainly, God loves a rich man as well as a poor man. God does not love any- 
body because he is poor, or wears mean clothes, or lives in a little, shabby 
house. God loves us just for ourselves, not for what we have or for what we 
lack. God surely wants the rich man to come in. Then why is it so hard? ; 

Let me tell you a story which I have heard. I think it will help you to under- 
stand. A child was playing one day with a beautiful vase which the mother had 
left on the table for a moment. When the mother looked, his hand was in the 
vase and he complained that he could not get it out. She tried to help him and 
pulled and pulled, but the little hand could not get out. Mother called the fa- 
ther to come, and he tried. But the hand stuck fast in the vase. How should 
they get it out? Of course they must get it out somehow ! 

The father thought of breaking the vase. But it was so valuable that he did 
not want to do that. Yet he knew he must if the hand could get out in no other 
way. So he said to the boy, “Now, my son, make one more try. Open your hand 
and stretch your fingers out straight, as you see me doing, and then pull!” But 
the little fellow said, “Oh, no, papa! I couldn’t put my fingers out straight like 
that, for if I did I would lose my penny !? He had a penny in his hand all the 
time, and he was holding it fast in his tight little fist! And he didn’t open his 
hand because he wanted to keep the penny! No wonder his hand wouldn’t come 
out! Of course it wouldn’t! But when once he opened his fingers and dropped 
the penny, out came the hand easily enough. 

The entrance into God’s Kingdom is narrow, like the neck of a vase. It is 
quite easy to pass in, but one must first open his hand to God. That is, he must 
give everything he has to God; he can keep nothing back for his own. This 
is what Jesus meant when he said: “If any man will be my disciple, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross and follow me daily.” Jesus gave up all he had 
for us, and we must give all we have to him. 

But we like to keep our fists closed, to hold fast in our hands what we have, 
to use it for ourselves. And when a man is rich, the danger is that he will love 
his money so much that he will not give it up at the door of the kingdom. So he 
_ stays out, not, because God keeps him out, but because he clings to his money. 

He keeps saying, “This is mine! 1 will not give it to God!” The boy said, 
“T can’t draw my hand out of the vase !? But we know it was because he would 
not. He could if he would. It was his own clenched fist, that little hand clutch- 
ing the penny, that made him a prisoner.—Frank T. Bayley, in Little Ten-Minutes. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: 1 John 3.17, 18. 
tig I spent, I had; what I saved, I lost; what I gave, I gained—G, F. 

atts. 

T ask not wealth, but power to take 
‘And use the things I have aright—Pheebe Cary. 


Note-Book Work. XIV. The Junior Lesson Topic. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who were the sons of Zebedee? (Mt. 4.21.) 2. What request did their 
mother make of Jesus? 3. What did she mean? 4. What question did Jesus 
ask the two disciples? 5. What did he mean? 6. How did the other ten disciples 
receive the news of what the two wanted? 7. What did Jesus tell them.all? 8. 
Why did Jesus say that he himself came? 9. How can you minister to others? 
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Lisson IV—JANuARY 23 
PROMOTION IN THE KINGDOM 


Golden Text 


The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for many. Matthew 20.28 


LESSON Matthew 20.17-28 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 53.4-12 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 19.27 to 20.16; Mark 10.32-45; Luke 
22.24-30 


MATTHEW 20.17 And as Jesus was going up to Jerusalem, he took the twelve 
disciples apart, and on the way he said unto them, 18 Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem; and the Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and 
scribes; and they shall condemn him to death, 19 and shall deliver him unto 
the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify: and the third day he shall 
be raised up. 

20 Then came to him the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons, wor- 
shipping him, and asking a certain thing of him, 21 And he said unto her, 
What wouldest thou? She saith unto him, Command that these my two sons 
may sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy kingdom. 22 
But Jesus answered and said, Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able to drink 
the cup that I am about to drink? They say unto him, We are able. 23 He 
saith unto them, My cup indeed ye shall drink: but to sit on my right hand, 
and on my left hand, is not mine to give; but it is for them for whom it hath 
been prepared of my Father, 24 And when the ten heard it, they were moved 
with indignation concerning the two brethren. 25 But Jesus called them unto 
him, and said, Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. 26 Not so shall it be among 
you: but whosoever would become great among you shall be your minister; 
27 and whosoever would be first among you shall be your servant: 28 even as 
the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 
I, JESUS TELLS HIS DISCIPLES OF HIS APPROACHING DEATH, 


verses 17-19. Jesus took the twelve disciples apart—away from the crowds (see 
the Geographical Background)—and plainly told them that at Jerusalem, whither 
they were going, he would be delivered unto the chief priests and scribes (the 
Sanhedrin), who would condemn him to death, and deliver him unto the Gentiles 
(the Romans) to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify: and he even added the 
prophecy that the third day he should be raised up. This is the third prediction 
given by Matthew: see 16.21 and 17.22. “Jesus speaks here as a voyager to 
whom the sound of the cataract is no longer a distant murmur. He is in the 
grip of the rapids, and has braced himself for the plunge”’(Ross). Jesus’ words 
made no impression upon his disciples; Luke adds (18.34), “Yet they under- 
stood none of these things.” “The light he offered was as darkness to men 
who were still morally unprepared: his words made no adequate impression 
correspondent with their momentous meaning. To the eyes of children the 
stars are simply points of light pricked out on the plane-surface of the sky, 
though by-and-by they will understand them to be mighty worlds moving 
through illimitable space” (Grist). 

II. THE SCRAMBLE FOR HONORS IN THE KINGDOM, verses 20, 21. 
Then came to him the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons (James and 
John), and asking a certain thing of him. Mark 10.35 says that James and John 
themselves asked this certain thing. “The case is in accordance with the law 
maxim, “He who does anything through another, does it himself.’ Jesus so takes 
it, for he presently addresses the sons as if making the request themselves, 
verse 22”(Broadus). How self-centered the disciples were even at the moment 
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when their Master had made his disclosure of the tragic fate awaiting him! 
They. were so occupied with themselves and their own future that the only im- 
pression his words made upon them was that the Messianic Kingdom would 
soon be established, and they were eager to preémpt the best places for them- 
selves. Or shall we give them the benefit of the supposition that they chanced 
not to be present when Jesus plainly told what was awaiting him at Jerusalem? 
Note that they do not include Peter in their request for the chief places—were 
they still jealous because of the special promise made to Peter, recorded in 
Matthew 16.18? 

II, JESUS’ ARRESTING QUESTION AND THE DISCIPLES’ READY 
ANSWER, verse 22. “Jesus met this bold petition as he met the scribe’s offer 
of discipleship, aiming at disenchantment by pointing out what it involved— 
throne and suffering going together.” Ye know not what ye ask, he said to them. 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink? To drink the cup is a 
figurative expression for “to endure the portion allotted one,” whether of good or 
of ill; here he is indicating in vivid phrase that “to be ‘next to him’ in the es- 
tablishment of his Kingdom means to share in all the perils and sacrifices of that 
spiritual undertaking.” They say unto him, We are able. 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 
His blood-red banner streams afar: 
Who follows in his train? 
Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain; 
Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train.”—Reginald Heber. 


IV. FITNESS, NOT INFLUENCE, SECURES HONOR IN THE KING- 
DOM, verse 23. My cup indeed ye shall drink, Jesus then declared. We know 
that James was martyred, Acts 12.2, and that John was exiled to Patmos, Rev. 
1.9. According to tradition, John was plunged into boiling oil and endured other — 
persecutions, but he died a natural death. But to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left hand, is not mine to give; but it is for them for whom it hath been pre- 
pared of my Father. It was prepared for those who should deserve it, Mt. 25. 
34, 35; Rev. 3.21. “Let us suppose that there is an umpire, and many good ath- 
letes enter the lists. Two of the athletes, who are very intimate with the um- 
pire, approach him and say, ‘Cause us to be crowned and proclaimed victors,’ on 
the strength of the good-will and friendship between them. But he says to them, 
“This is not mine to give, but it is for them for whom it has been prepared by 
their efforts and sweat’”’ (Chrysostom, quoted in Westminster New Testament). 

V. INDIGNATION IN THE RANKS, verse 24. When the ten heard it, 
they were moved with indignation concerning the two brethren, They were all 
alike, all equally guilty of wanting to be first, the jealous ten as much as the 
outspoken two. : 

VI. IN SERVICE TRUE GREATNESS LIES, verses 25-27. Calling the 
disciples to him, Jesus said: Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it 

over them (play the tyrant), and their great ones exercise authority over them. 
’ This, Jesus gives as the worldly idea of greatness—high position which can de- 
mand service, enforce obedience, and exact signs of homage. “Paganism values - 
power as a means of exercising authority; Christianity values power as a means 
of rendering service.” Not so shall it be among you: but whosoever would be- 
come great among you shall be your minister: and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be your servant. Among you the passport to power is service: 
you are measured, not by the way you lord it over others, but by the way you 
serve others: the greatest among you is the one who is most useful to his fel- 
low-men. 

VI. IN OUR GREAT EXAMPLE SERVICE DEEPENED INTO SACRI- 
FICE, verse 28. Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. Peter once summed up the life of Jesus by saying, “He went about 
doing good,” Acts 10.38. Christ is the model, and “a. supernatural thing about 
him was his humility.” See Jn. 13.3-17._ And to give his life a ransom for many. 
This is the first mention of Christ’s death as an atoning sacrificial death for 
others. Seer Pet. 1.18, 19. A ransom for many— Sufficient for all, effectual for 


many.” 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


One on thy right hand and one on thy left hand, in thy Kingdom, verse 21. 
One day God will be seated, and the angels will give thrones to the great ones of 
Israel that they, too, may sit, while God sits among them as president of the court 
of justice, and thus they judge the peoples of the world—Rabbinical Saying. 

A ransom, verse 28. The allusion may be to the half-shekel which every Is- 
raelite paid annually at the Passover-season to the temple-treasury, “a ransom 
for his soul unto the Lord” (Ex. 30: 12-16); or to the ransom paid for captives 
to procure their freedom. The temple and tribute would be in their thoughts at 
that season.—David Smith, in Gospel of Matthew. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. What examples did our lessons of last year give us of 
men and women who were great because they served? In our first lesson this 
oes if iy preached a sermon on greatness: what did he take for a text? 

child. 

Slow-of-understanding. In our last lesson Peter asked what their reward— 
his and the other disciples—would be for giving up their all to follow Jesus. 
His words implied great self-satisfaction, and a belief that they deserved great 
reward. Jesus answered that every sacrifice would be well rewarded. But, he 
added, many shall be last that are first; and first that are last. The Twelve were 
first in learning about the Kingdom and in serving the King, and they should 
have their reward, but they must expect others to be made equal with them. To 
enforce this lesson Jesus told them his parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. 

James and John could not have misunderstood the lesson of that parable, but 
it did not stifle their desire to be first. Their request (through their mother) 
for special preferment was made, if not directly afterward, then soon thereafter. 

The Christian life consists in giving, not getting, we learned last week. To- 
day’s lesson is that the Christian life is one of serving, not of being served. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


They were on their way through Perea to Jerusalem. Perhaps they had 
crossed the Jordan and were near Jericho, where the mountains about Jerusalem 
were in sight, or they may have already commenced the ascent, for the text 
speaks of going up to Jerusalem. Many pilgrims were going the same way, and 
Jesus’ words were not meant for their ears, hence he took his disciples aside to 
warn them of what was in store for him. The time was the end of March, 
A. D. 30, only a few days before Passion Week. 

Assign paragraphs 92, 93 and 119 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Note how fine was the Great Teacher’s method in dealing with his pupils. He 
had but recently told them what suffering and death were near at hand for him, 
and they came to him with their presumptuous request. With the utmost tender- 
ness he taught rather than rebuked them by his question and explanation. As a 
penetrating Bible scholar explains, He is like a mother pitying the ignorance of 
little children, and instructing them when they are jealous one of another and 
careless of her own feelings. It is as if, when a mother had said she would 
some day die, one child cries, “Then I may have your diamond ring?” and 
another, “And I your gold watch?” And she answered gently, because she 
knows that they do not know what death really means, nor intend to hurt her. 

When the ten murmured Jesus gathered them all around him and taught them 
the nature of true greatness by his beautiful words as to the mission of the 
Son of man. He had taught that lesson many times before, but he was not dis- 
ee gienod because his pupils had not learned it. What a wonderful patience 
was his 

To help every pupil to bestow his natural ambition worthily should be the 
aim of every teacher. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: GREATNESS THROUGH 
SERVICE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In a charming essay written several 
years ago Dr. William Osler called a certain group of people Salomics. ‘The 
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Salomics, named after Salome, supposed to be thé mother of the sons of Zebedee, 
who asked Jesus to give the highest commissions to her sons, are those persons 
who look upon religion as a way of promoting themselves, of advancing their 
position. Salome meant well. She loved the boys she had borne and brought 
up and she wanted to do as well as she could for them. She believed, as so 
many mothers since her day have believed, that the great thing to pray for and 
push for in this world is visible success, She knew of nothing better or more 
to be desired than position, place, and power. She had dreamed, ever since she 
was a little girl, of a coming great King who would break the yoke of Rome, 
make Jerusalem a free, holy city, a center of the new age—who would be a 
world-ruler, with a splendid court on Mount Zion. What glory to have two 
sons in that court! Could a mother aspire to any loftier triumph than to have 
her boys sit on either side of the throne of this Messianic King! 

It took some courage to come out with her request, but she had carried it for 
weeks on her heart, and at last when the opportunity favored it slipped off 
her lips, and the word was spoken. 

“That is not the right thing to ask,” is the solemn answer. “It shows ignorance 
of the real nature of the Kingdom. He who aspires to enter my Kingdom must 
not expect places, but suffering; not honors, but opportunities to sacrifice; not 
rewards, but hard baptisms. Are the two sons able to suffer with me?” 

The world has never learned the lesson which this ambitious mother’s experi- 
ence ought to teach. There is still much Salomic religion in all churches. The 
stress is laid on reward; the ambition is for glory of place, The old ignorance 
of the real nature of the Kingdom is living on. We can not expect to have a 
religion of power until we get beyond a religion of selfishness and of self- 
seeking —Dr. Rufus M. Jones. 

It Shall not Be So among You. Even in his presence there arose those am- 
bitions, in pursuit of which monarchs have desolated continents, men of science 
have sacrificed ease and comfort, athletes and explorers have hardened every 
fibre of their being, captains of commerce have tightened their purse-strings, 
and politicians, not less arduously, have courted the multitude. There, as 
they walked with him, those men—imagining that they had left all to fol- 
low him—displayed that passion for’ personal sticcess which today too often 
animates the Pulpit, the Press, Parliament, Society, and War itself. It is this 
rivalry between man and man, as transferred to nation and nation, that deluges 
civilization in blood. Slowly but surely, the often tragic history of mankind has 
driven home Christ’s lesson, that the satrap, if he is to be tolerated, must become 
a civil servant, and that a priest is one who renders help. The most powerful 
statesman in the greatest of Empires is today no Cesar, or Imperator, or Sultan, 
or Maharajah, displaying the ensigns of force and the regalia of plunder, He 
is the Prime Minister—the one whose duty and office it is, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. The heir to the most stable throne in the world acts by 
the motto, Ich Dien—“I serve”; while the rest of us, in our narrower lives, are 
healed of our pompousness, our silly pretensions, our toadying, as it is called; 
and become in Christ of a right royal dignity—Condensed from The Christ We 
Forget, by P. Whitwell Wilson. 

How to Get the Best Seats. To push on in the crowd, every male or female 
- struggler must use his or her shoulders. If a better place than yours presents 
itself just beyond your neighbor, elbow him and take it. Look how a steadily- 
purposed man or woman at court, at a ball, or exhibition, wherever there is a 
competition and a squeeze, gets the best place; the nearest the sovereign if bent 
on kissing the royal hand; the closest to the grandstand if minded to go to 
Ascot; the best view and hearing of the Rev. Mr. Thumpington when all the 
town is rushing to hear that exciting divine; the largest quantity of ice, cham- 
pagne and seltzer, cold paté, or other, his or her fleshpot if gluttonously-minded 
at a supper where hundreds of people come empty away. What a man has to do 
in society is to assert himself. Is there a good place at table? Take it. At the 
treasury or the Home Office? Ask for it. Do you want to go to a party to 
which you are not invited? Ask to be asked. Ask A., ask Mrs. B., ask Mrs. C., 
ask everybody you know. You will be thought a bore, but you will have your 
way. What matter if you are considered obtrusive, provided that you obtrude? 
By pushing steadily nine hundred and ninety-nine people in a thousand will 
yield to you. Only command persons, and you may be pretty sure that a good 
number will obey. How well your money will have been laid out, O gentle 
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reader, who purchases this, and taking the maxim to heart follows it through 
life! You may be sure of success. If your neighbor’s foot obstructs you, stamp 
on it, and do you suppose he won't take it away ?—Thackeray, in The Newcomes. 
Frances Willard’s Ambition. When Frances Willard, whose statue now 
stands in the capitol at Washington,,and whose name is known and reverenced 
the world over, was a girl of eighteen, she made this resolve: “I will spend my 
coming years in being somebody, and in doing something for somebody.” 


She kept it, as everybody knows. But when we look at her life, we can see 
that she continually laid more emphasis on the last clause of it than on the 
first. It was a double-barrelled resolve. Frances Willard was a splendidly able 
woman. She would have been somebody in any case. But her greatness came 
from using her extraordinary powers for the service of others. Doing something 
for somebody was her daily, steady thought, which made her the noble and in- 
spiring leader that she was, 

There are thousands of girls of eighteen today who are resolving, with all 
their might, this first half of Frances Willard’s resolve. They are determined 
to be somebody. They are studying art or music, or taking college diplomas, 
or going into business or into public work, with the full determination to make 
a mark in the world. So far, so good, but the second clause is what they for- 
get very often. To such, and to all young men and women who want to make 
the best use of their lives, Frances Willard’s wise and complete resolve is recom- 
mended in all of its fullness and helpfulness—Unknown, 

Opportunities for Young People for Service in the Church. Is it true that 
“there are not enough jobs to go around”? What could be given the young peo- 
ple to do? Are these worth-while jobs? Can they be given bigger tasks, bigger 
responsibilities, than our Church gives them? 

“The church will fail to meet the new problems of the new day unless it suc- 
ceeds in attracting and utilizing to the fullest extent the latent powers and splen- 
did ideals of the young people of this generation,” Dr. Ritchie suggests. Church 
leaders “must learn that he is a great worker who, instead of attempting every- 
thing himself, puts others to work, and who sees that they do it. Well would it 
be for the prosperity of good causes if the older people whose characters are 
formed would find their chief work in appointing, designing, and even inventing — 
forms of service for young people, and joy in encouraging them to do everything 
faithfully. The wisdom of the old should guide, but the enthusiasm of the young 
should drive. So impossible is this elementary but neglected truth that the 
church cannot advance until she concentrates thought and love and prayer here, 
and makes it her business to enter the doors that stand open in young lives.” 


For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The request of the two brothers was ig= 
norant, presumptuous, but true to human nature. See Chapter XVII of The 
Training of the Twelve, by Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

2. Take your measure of the worth of things from the Redeemer, and when 
the journey is over and the hill is climbed, and you look back out of the cloud- 
less dawn, I think you will find that in the fellowship of Christ you have been 
saved from many a mistaken magnitude—G. H. Morrison. 


3. Fewer crowns would have tumbled in 1918 if monarchs had believed with 
Maria Leszezynska, daughter of the King of Poland and wife of Louis XV of 
France, that “If there were no little people in the world we should not be great; 
and we ought not to be great except for their sakes.” 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How large a part of Matthew’s Gospel is given to the words of Jesus? 2. 
Read the accounts in all four Gospels of the entry into Jerusalem. (Mt. 21.1-11; 
Mk. 11.1-11; Lk. 19.20-44; Jn. 1212-19.) 3. On what day of the week was the 
Triumphal Entry? 4. How many days before the crucifixion? 5. Read Psalm 
118. 6. What does hosanna mean? 7. Why did Jesus refuse the homage of the 
people after the feeding of the five thousand? 8. Why did he accept it here? 
9. How did the popular enthusiasm for Jesus hasten his death? 10. A few days 
later, what was it that the Jerusalem multitude shouted in regard to Jesus? 
(Lk. 23.21-23.) 11. What did the Triumphal Entry mean to Jesus? 12. To the 
disciples? 13. To the people? 14. To the scribes and Pharisees? 15. Why did 
dee drive the traffickers from the temple? 16, How may your place of worship 

e to you a place of traffic? 
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TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: RIGHT AND WRONG 
AMBITIONS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. On the road to Calvary a woman 
meets Christ—Salome, the mother of James and John. She is sure that Christ 
is going to his coronation in Jerusalem and, remembering how often she has 
heard her sons discuss the coming Kingdom, she pleads, “Command that my 
two sons shall sit, one on thy right hand and one on the left, in thy kingdom.” 
And Jesus answers, with a sad smile, “Can ye indeed drink of the cup that I 
must drink?” They have no idea of his true meaning. How should they under- 
stand that he is really rehearsing Gethsemane, where he was to pray in agony 
that the cup might pass from him? Perhaps the thought in their minds was of 
the ancient custom of courts, for the favorite to stand near the throne and 
present the cup of wine to his king, and James and John say eagerly—“We can 
drink it. Only test us.” And Jesus discerns the image in their minds when he 
replies that the Son of man came not to be ministered unto but to minister. Once 
more he expounds a truth they had never apprehended, that there are but two 
methods of conquest, by Force and Service; and they are the only true con- 
querors of mankind who serve mankind. Will they stoop to conquer? Will 
they become the servitors of men that they may serve them? We see this 
anxious mother going away puzzled, and these two ambitious sons following 
ashamed in the steps of him who calls himself the servant of all. The time 
came when Salome understood, for she went to the sepulchre of Jesus; and 
her sons also understood, for they learned to die as Jesus died. But surely the 
first elements of that final understanding were imparted that day upon the road 
to Calvary—Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


Right and Wrong Ambitions. What does our word ambition mean? First, 
let us look at its root meaning. It is a word derived through the French 
from the Latin ambio, which is formed from the preposition ambi, around, and 
the verb co, go: it means literally a going around to solicit votes, and has primary 
reference to the award or approval of others. 


The Standard Dictionary gives these two definitions of the word: 

1. An eager or inordinate desire to gain power or distinction, as by obtaining 
office, military fame, literary eminence, or wealth. 

2. An eager desire or steadfast purpose to achieve something commendable or 
that which is right in itself; as, an ambition to improve one’s character and 
abilities, 

There can be no question about the rightfulness of the second sort of ambi- 
tion. How about the first, if we leave out the word inordinate? What did we 
decide last week about the rightfulness or wrongfulness of possessing wealth? 
Is it right to be ambitious for literary eminence, to wish to be a great author or 
poet? Can one not serve the world through his writings? What about the desire 
to be a great military officer? Is it right to have great desire for power? 

A bishop was once examining several candidates for the ministry. He asked 
them if they were desirous of becoming preéminent in their chosen field of labor, 
and each replied in humble accents that such was not his desire. “You are a 
sorry lot, all of you,” was the bishop’s comment. Was the bishop wrong? Is 
not a man without ambition in service a sorry sort of man? Ambitiousness is 
one of man’s noblest characteristics. It is right to wish to be great. Only one 
must rightly understand wherein true greatness lies, and must be ambitious for 
noble ends. Whether ambition is right or wrong depends upon its object, and 
upon the use one wishes to make of a right object. ? 

Why the Ambition of James and John and their Mother was Wrong. 
They were seeking for the seats that were conspicuous, and they were not seek- 
ing these with the primary idea of service. To seek power for use is dangerous, 
but it is not wrong if, when acquired, it is used, not for self, but for the good of 
others. The beauty of Jesus’ life was its lowliness, its avoidance of needless 
publicity, its ambition for quiet ministry of others. Has such a life become a 
positive ambition with us? : a 

The ambition to please Christ is a just ambition. To please God was the rule 
of Christ’s own life. He came to create in us the same desire. It is good to 
think of this as an ambition—as really an ambition as the desire to be rich or 
influential or famous. Men seek these things. In the same way we may seek to 
please Christ, and have no higher ambition than that—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
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The Superior Ones Like to Serve. The common crowd love to be served. 
It’s the cheap soul that loves to be waited on. The lady who must ring for her 
maid to cross the room and bring her her wrap, the gentleman whose soul 
swells when the man-servant hands him his hat and cane, are not singular, the 
common herd are like that, they are ordinary, you might say “or’nary.” 

It is the instinct of service, the innate joy of doing something to make other 
people happy, that is the core of politeness, of what we call good breeding. It 
is evidenced in little things, such as yielding your seat to a lady in the street 
car, picking up and comforting the child that has stumbled, listening courteously 
while another is speaking, and the whole air of deference and respect that marks 
the gentleman. 

Grabbing all you can, looking out for Number One, “gittin’ plenty while you’re 
gittin’ it,’ blowing your own horn, pushing yourself forward, shoving yourself 
into the best seat—all such things are of the broad and wide way, and many 
there be that go therein—Dr. Frank Crane, in The American Magazine. 

. Sentence Sermons to Remember. 
O Lord, I pray 
That for this day 
I may not swerve 
By foot or hand 
From thy command, 
Not to be served, but to serve—Maltbie D. Davenport. 

The world will soon forget its masters, but will cling with loving remembrance 

to its servants —L. T. Sweeney. 
No pride of self thy service hath, 
No place for me and mine.—Whittier. 


Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XVI. Promotion in the Kingdom. Or, The 
Heroism of the King. 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What five great addresses has Matthew’s Gospel? 2. Where was Bethany? 
3. Bethphage? 4. Read the account of the Triumphal Entry in all four Gospels. 
5. What two reasons were there for the presence of the multitude at this time? 
(Jn. 12.12, 17, 18.) 6. What does the word hosanna mean? 7. How can you 
show honor to Jesus? 8. In which court of the temple were the traffickers? 09. 
Why were the money-changers there? (Ex. 30.13.) 10. Why were the doves 
there? (Lev. 1.14.) 11. Was Jesus ever angry over anything that was done to 
himself? 12, Against what did his anger flame? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: HOW TO WIN: FIRST PLACE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson... An Alaska missionary had a number 
of-well-trained dogs to draw his sled from place to place. .One fine dog was al- 
ways the-leader, and very proud was he of his place at the head of the team. 
The missionary thought it wise to train another dog to lead, so that in case any- 
thing happened to this one, he might not be without a leader. The first time he 
harnessed his.second-best dog ahead of the first, the first one dropped to the 
ground and refused to rise. When he had been forced to get up and go on, he 
gnawed the harness of the new leader till that one was freed and he was again 
at. the head of the pack.. Several times he did this, and then his master took him 
out of the pack, tied-him up, and forced him to look on while the other dog 
received -his. training. . This:so angered and grieved the dog that he soon died 
of a broken heart. He must have first place or none. 

{Sometimes boys and girls act like that dog.’ Did you ever know anyone who. 
must have the important place in every game or he wouldn’t play? Or if he did 
play, would do it very ungraciously? Even John and James, two of the disciples, 
wanted for themselves the best places in Christ’s Kingdom. And when the other 
disciples learned that these two-were scheming to get these places, they were all 
angry. How did James and John think they could get ahead of the rest? .Their 
Lord did not settle the matter as to whether it was James or John or Peter or 
Matthew or any. of the others whom he accounted the most important member 
of his little circle. It was not his way to put one above. the other. He just 
showed ‘them that they’ were each one of them wrong in wanting to fare better 
than the. rest... 


What, question. did -he ask. the. two would-be great disciples? What did he 
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mean by it? (Text Explained.)- What answer did the two men make? Did 
they mean it? Then their Master told them that places of honor would be 
filled by those who most deserved them. And who were they? Who, did he 
say, were the great ones in the Kingdom? Whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your minister, that is, the one who ministers to you, serves 
- you. Those are the first who are always thinking of others, not of themselves, 
who are always trying to do something for others. Everyone can be great in 
that way. The very greatest One of all is Jesus himself. What did he say 
he came to do? 

_ The Desire to be First. Some years ago I visited an industrial exhibition 
in one of our large cities. The exhibition was held in a big public park, and 
there were many interesting and curious things to be seen. One day I was 
talking to a friend outside one of the buildings when all at once there was a 
piercing shriek quite near, and then.something tore past us panting and puffing 
and snorting. What do you suppose it was? It was a toy engine followed by 
a toy train, and in the toy train there were dozens of small boys and girls going 
for a “joy ride.” The engine made us laugh. It was so fussy and important. 
It seemed to say, “I am the Exhibition. Look at me. You won't see anything so 
fine in a hurry again, and just observe how hard I am working.” And yet it 
never got anywhere. It only carried a few toy carriages backwards and forwards 
over two or three hundred yards of toy rails. It would have been utterly useless 
for pulling a heavy train. 

Now there are some people who are like that toy engine. They make a great 
deal of noise and fuss. They like to be important, they like to have everyone 
look at them, but they do very little real good in the world. ; 

We all like to be first. Fortunately, most of us have brothers and sisters at 
home and companions at school to take the nonsense out of us, or we should 
turn into very horrid people indeed. 

There is a sense in which this desire to be first is a good desire. It is good 
to wish to make the very best of yourself—to do your very best work and win 
the very best place you can. Boys and girls who have a good ambition are 
kept from many mean and unworthy things. But this desire to be first is not 
good when it makes you vain and selfish. It is not a good thing when it makes 
you forget the rights and feelings of other people, when it makes you over- 
bearing, and self-important, and unkind. 

Once a missionary in China sent home for an assistant. A young man ap- 
peared before the committee as a candidate, but he seemed so unlikely that they 
said he would never do. Then they thought he might do for a servant, so they 
asked him if he would be willing to be one. And the young man replied cheer- 
fully: “Certainly. To be ‘a hewer of wood and a drawer of water’ is too great 
an honor for me when the Lord’s house is building.” 

The true followers of Jesus are glad to do even the humblest work for him. 
It is a good thing to be first. It is a finer thing to be able to take the second 
place sweetly and cheerfully. But the greatest honor of all is just to take the 
lowest place and to help others with humble and loving service—Condensed from 
a story in The Expository Times. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: Matthew 20.27, 28. 

It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any one—Lincoln. 

I suppose I sometimes seem bigger to myself-than I really am—A Five-Year- 


Beware of too sublime a sense — 
Of your own worth and consequence——Cowper. 


Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XV. The Junior Lesson Topic; the dialogue be- 
_ tween Jesus and two of his disciples; the effect upon the Ten of the request of 
the Two; who the truly great are; the example of Jesus; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. When did people go to Jerusalem in great crowds? 2. How old was Jesus 
when he made his first visit to the temple? 3. What did he do on that occasion? 
_ 4. What-do we call the Sunday before Easter? 5. Why? 6. Why is the wonder- 
ful procession on the first Palm Sunday called the Triumphal Entry? 7. What 
friends of Jesus lived at Bethany? 8, Describe the journey from Bethany to 
_ Jerusalem. 9. Why did Jesus drive out the traffickers in the temple? 10, Are 
_ there any hindrances to true worship in our Junior Department? 
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Lesson V—JANUARY 30 


JESUS GREETED AS KING 
Golden Text 


Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Matthew 21.9 


LESSON Matthew 21.1-46 DEVOTIONAL, READING Psalm 47.1-8 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 20.20-34; Luke 19.29-46; John 12.12-19; 
TaPerenegeks 


MATTHEW 21.1 And when they drew nigh unto Jerusalem, and came unto 
Bethphage, unto the mount of Olives, then Jesus sent two disciples, 2 saying 
unto them, Go into the village that is over against you, and straightway ye 
shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her: loose them, and bring them unto 
me. 3 And if any one say aught unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of 
them; and straightway he will send them. 4 Now this is come to pass, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken through the prophet, saying, 

5 Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 

Meek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an ass, 
6 And the disciples went, and did even as Jesus appointed them, 7 and brought 
the ass, and the colt, and put on them their garments; and he sat thereon. 
8 And the most part of the multitude spread their garments in the way; and 
others cut branches from the trees, and spread them in the way. 9 And the 
multitudes that went before him, and that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to 
the son of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanna 
in the highest, 10 And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city was 
stirred, saying, Who is this? 11 And the multitudes said, This is the prophet, 
Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee. 

12 And Jesus entered into the temple of God, and cast out all them that sold 
and bought in the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money-changers, and 
the seats of them that sold the doves; 13 and he saith unto them, It is written, 
My house shall be called a house of prayer: but ye make it a den of robbers. 
14 And the blind and the lame came to him in the temple; and he healed them. 
15 But when the chief priests and the scribes saw the wonderful things that 
he did, and the children that were crying in the temple and saying, Hosanna 
to the son of David; they were moved with indignation, 16 and said unto him, 
Hearest thou what these are saying? And Jesus saith unto them, Yea: did ye 
never read, Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise? 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. PREPARATIONS FOR THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY, verses 1-6. When 
Jesus and the crowd with him approached Bethphage, near Jerusalem, he sent two 
of his disciples ahead to make preparations for entering the city. A few days 
later, it was Peter and John who were sent ahead to prepare for the Passover 
feast: perhaps they were the ones chosen for this earlier duty. Jesus bade the 
two disciples enter the village where they would find an ass tied, and a colt with 
her which they were to loose without asking permission, and bring unto him. 
The horse was the symbol of war; the ass was the fitting symbol of the Prince 
of Peace. And if any one say aught unto you, if the owner object, Jesus added, 
ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them; and straightway he will send them. 
Perhaps the owner was a friend of Jesus. 

Matthew adds that this was done in fulfillment of Zechariah 9.9, and John 
(12.14-16) adds that the disciples had at the time no thought of fulfilling prophecy. 
There was no pretentiousness in riding into Jerusalem on the foal of an ass. 
See Light from Oriental Life. 

II, THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY, verses 7-11. The disciples followed Jesus’ 
instructions, and brought the ass, and the colt, and put on them their garments; 
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and he sat thereon. The garments were their loose, outer robes. Mark and 
Luke mention only the colt, and Matthew’s statement in regard to putting the 
garments upon them has been explained asa neglect of the law of parallelism 
in Hebrew poetry, which makes him construe the rhythmic refrain of Zechariah’s 
prophecy—meek, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass—as 
an allusion to a second animal. 

Part of the multitude Spread their garments in the way; and others cut 
branches from the ivees, and spread them in the way. See Light from Oriental 
Life and 2 Kings 9.13. The translation given in the margin is layers of leaves, 
instead of branches. “Some have ridiculed the idea of spreading branches in the 
road as offering incredible obstructions and dangers; and yet the orthodox cus- 
tom in Russia, in a funeral Procession, is to spread the route with branches of 
fir’(Grist). Because of Jn. 12,13, it has been generally supposed that the 
branches spread on the ground were palm branches, yet John only mentions the 
fact that the people came out from Jerusalem to meet Jesus bearing branches of 
palms (palms were carried as symbols of victory and rejoicing, Rev. 7.9). 

John tells us that many people, excited by the news of the raising of Lazarus, 
hurried from Jerusalem to meet and do honor to Jesus, while following with 
Jesus was this other multitude of Calileans on their way to Jerusalem to keep 
the Passover. Both crowds now united in crying, Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Compare Ps. 118.25, 26, a part of the great Passover hymn, or Hallel (Psalms 
113-118), sung by the Jews on their great pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Hosanna is 
the Greek form of the Hebrew word translated in Ps, 118 as save now, where it 
is a prayer for help and guidance. As used by the multitude it seems to have 
become a word of greeting, like our word Hail. Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Blessed is the Messiah, who cometh by the authority of God. 
Hosanna in the highest, All hail in heaven. Their words were taken from the 
Messianic Psalm, 118, the last one of the five “Hallel” Psalms which were always 
sung by the people as they wended their way around the altar at the great feasts. 
Its use upon this occasion indicates that the people gave honor to Jesus as the 
Messiah. 

And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the people there “frozen with 
formalism and socially undemonstrative,” were stirred by the popular enthusiasm, 
and asked, Who is this? This is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee, 
was the answer of the crowd that came with him. Dr. Dawson suggests that 
they are no longer willing to call him King who has wept at the moment of his 
triumph (Lk. 19.41-44) and has uttered woes when he should have uttered the 
trumpet-cry of the victorious captain. ‘They may safely call him prophet, but 
they will yield him no more regal title. 

p fil, THE TRADERS CAST OUT OF THE TEMPLE, AND THE BLIND 
AND LAME HEALED, verses 12-14. See Oriental Light. 

IV. THE HOMAGE OF THE CHILDREN AND THE INDIGNATION 

OF THE PRIESTS, verses 15, 16. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Riding upon an ass, verse 5. Oriental nations assigned a very high value to the 
_ass, which is said to have been of a more stately and handsome appearance than 
the ignoble animal of the same kind found in countries farther north. Like the 
mule, it was preferred to a horse for riding by men of the highest rank. The 
colt whereon no man ever yet sat was chosen, as the conception of purity or 
fitness for sacred uses was especially connected in the minds of ancient Jews 
and Gentiles with an animal that had not yet performed any labor.—Scheffer. 

The most part of the multitude spread their garments upon the way, verse 8. 
The garments answered instead of fine carpets which oriental people often spread 
in the path of a king. The One Volume Commentary quotes the saying concern- 
ing Rabbi Nicodemus that “whenever he went into the school to lecture, his 
pupils spread garments of wool under his feet”; and reminds us that in quite 
‘recent times the inhabitants of Bethlehem spread their garments on the road, 
under the feet of the horse of the English Consul of Damascus, whose assistance 
they were anxious to obtain. = , 

He cast out all them that sold and bought in the temple, verse 12. ‘What is 
the reverence due the temple?” asked the rabbis, and they answered: “That 
none go through the court of it with his staff and shoes and purse, and dust upon 
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his feet, and that none make it a common thoroughfare, or let any of his spittle 
fall upon it.” Yet the chief priests themselves, who profited, no doubt, by the 
transactions, permitted traffic within the sacred precincts that should have been 
wholly relegated to the rows of shops beyond the temple enclosure. 

And overthrew the tables of the money-changers, verse 12. The temple-tax 
and all the contributions had to be made in Jewish money. The current money, 
of course, was Roman, but there were also Persian, Tyrian, Syrian, Egyptian, 
Grecian, and other money in circulation, and the money-changers were a neces- 
sity. But they were not needed within the very temple courts themselves. “We 
can picture to ourselves the scene, writes Dr. Edersheim, “the weighing of the 
coins, the deductions for loss of 
weight, the arguing, disputing, bargain- 
ing—and we can realize the terrible 
truthfulness of our Lord’s charge that 
they had made the Father’s house a 
mart and place of traffic.” 

Ye make it a den of robbers, verse 
13. The temple market arose from the 
desire to meet the necessaries of the 
pilgrims from afar. Not only must 
they have money changed into Jewish 
coin, but they must secure birds and 
beasts for sacrifice which have been 
duly certified to be ritually clean. The 
temple market was a monopoly. It 
was, moreover, owned, or leased, by 
the sons of the High Priest Annas, as 
we learn from rabbinic literature, and they were noted for their greed and dis- 
honesty. Said a rabbi: ‘They were themselves high priests, their sons treas- 
urers, their sons-in-law assistant treasurers, while their servants beat the people 
with sticks.” Business and religion were united. ‘The business which was a 
monopoly was controlled by those who themselves profited by exorbitant charges. 
The temple had been made the den of robbers. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. After the feeding of the five thousand, what was the at- 
titude of the crowds to Jesus? What did they wish to have him proclaimed? 
Why did he refuse? What does the request of the two disciples in our last les- 
son show was their idea of Jesus’ Kingship? 

Why Jesus Entered Jerusalem in Triumph. The Triumphal Entry was 
an assertion of his Kingship. Deliberately he planned for it. All Jerusalem 
knew that thereby he claimed to be King: they did not know, though, that his 
Kingship was “not of this world.” 

Why did fhe seek such an entry into the Holy City? In his public ministry 
he had often cautioned some one not to report a miracle wrought, or charged 
the disciples to “tell no man that he is the Christ.” After the feeding of the 
five thousand he hid among the hills to escape the people who would make him 
King. He seemed constantly to fear that popular enthusiasm would hinder his 
work of teaching. Now, however, he no longer dreads interruption to his work. 
His hour is come. He knows his end is near. He seeks publicity, courts the 
enthusiastic applause of the people, lets the world know that he is the Messiah. 
It is his last appeal to the nation that he loves. 

Chronology for the Blackboard. We have now reached that stupendous 
last week of Jesus’ life, the last week of April, a. p. 30, which occupies so large 
a part of all the Gospels. If the Supper at Bethany (our lesson for March 6th) 
was on the evening of the Sabbath, as most scholars believe, then the ‘Triumphal 
Entry took place the next day—Palm Sunday. In Matthew’s account the cleans- 
ing of the temple seems to take place that same day. But Mark probably gives 
the true order of events, and the cleansing was on the day following. 


Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, April 1: Arrival at Bethany; Anointing at 
Supper. Mt. 26.6-13; Mk. 14.3-9; Jn. 11.55 to 12.11. 


Sunday (Palm Sunday), April 2: Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem; Healing 
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and Hosannas in the Temple; Return to Bethany. Mt. 21.1-10, 14-17; Mk. 11. 
I-11; Lk. 19.29-44; Jn. 12,12-19. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
Jesus and his followers crossed the Jordan, and went up over the hot, rocky 


road toward Jerusalem. At Bethany they spent the Sabbath, Saturday, quietly 
resting. It was to Bethany that they returned every night during Passion Week. 


Bethany was only two miles from Jerusalem, on the southeastern slope of the” 


Mount of Olives.. El-Azariyah, the Arab name for Lazarus, is the modern name 
of the little village, for it was the home of Lazarus and Martha and Mary. 

Bethphage was either a village close to Bethany or the name of a district. 
The Talmud says, “Whatever is inthe exterior circuit of Jerusalem is called 
Bethphage.” 

On his triumphal journey from Bethphage, where the ass was secured, Jesus 
crossed the Brook Kidron, whose deep, narrow ravine separates the Mount of 
Olives from the city, and then entered Jerusalem through the Golden Gate. 

Assign paragraphs 120, 130-132 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Do we too often present the Christ as “the gentle Jesus, meek and mild”? Do 
we fail to place sufficient emphasis upon him as the “Strong Son of God”? After 
a lesson upon the heroic Jesus striding eagerly toward Jerusalem to die, one boy 
expressed the new and pleasing conception he had gained of the Master by his 
eager question, ‘“Was Jesus really like that?” 


TOPIC FOR. YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: THE LORDSHIP OF 
3 JESUS; ITS MEANING FOR US 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. It was a great day when General 
Pershing came home. He sailed up the harbor amid the plaudits of tens of 
thousands of his countrymen, receiving an ovation seven miles long, from Fire 
Island to the point of landing. No other citizen has had so enthusiastic a wel- 
come to the great metropolis of the United States. It was a great day in the 
metropolis of Judea when Jesus entered it amid a cheering multitude. _ 

At the annual Passover celebrations excitement was always intense in and 
around Jerusalem. “The spirit of patriotic and religious ardor ran like a flame 
throughout the land. There was no populous city, no remote hamlet, that did 
not furnish its contingent to what was practically an assembling of the entire 
nation. These innumerable bands of pilgrims marched upon Jerusalem from 
every quarter, singing the ancient Psalms of Israel, encouraging in one another 
a joyous ecstasy, full of eager hopes of some great national deliverance, to 
- which the past history of the race, and especially the history of the Passover 
itself, gave vigorous sanction. It has been calculated that not fewer than a 
million strangers thus gathered in Jerusalem at the time of the Passover. Camps 
sprang up outside the walls of Jerusalem; every road leading to the city was 
thronged with pilgrims, who daily increased in numbers as the solemn day drew 
near. At this Passover there passed from lip to lip the story of the raising of 
Lazarus, the rumored marvels of the Galilean ministry, and many proofs of 
_ Messiahship which Jesus had given. The interest of the Feast was centered not 
i mple but in him. Cae) 

SW hy jesus Entered the City in Triumph. See The Historical Background. 

How Did jerusalem Receive the King? The simple-minded people came 
streaming out to meet him. The thoughtful, puzzled students, not hostile, with 
some degree of sympathy, sat at home listening to the tumult and wondering 
_ whether it could possibly be that this was “He of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write.” Those whom he had cured of sickness blessed him 
anew as they heard of his approach. Those who had believed in him felt their 
- faith deepen anew in the people’s idol. “Have any of the Pharisees believed on 
him?” they said over and over to one another. — The priests hugged their tradi- 
tions closer and said, “There is nothing about him here.” There were groups of 
Sadducees who looked with a sort of superior pity upon the whole transaction. 
They turned aside to let the host sweep by, and then looked after it and shook 
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their heads, with that sort of pity which is at the soul of the intensest pride. 


The pride that hates is never so intensely supercilious and proud as the pride 
that pities. There were those, too, who hated Christ; some people whom he 
interfered with; some people who felt that they could not live in the same 
city with him—that either he or they must give way and go out. There were 
the Pharisees, who saw in Jesus the contradiction of all their most treasured 
traditions and favorite ideas; and there were the sinners, whom he had re- 
buked for all their different kinds of sins. The Pharisee said, “If what this 
Teacher says is true, all that I say is false.” The sinner said, “If what this Mas- 
ter commands is right, my life is horrible.” Between each of these men and 
Jesus there was war to the death. One or the other of them must yield or die. 
The lordly Romans stalked by superciliously, hardly deigning to glance at the 
passing procession, only wondering what these absurd, fantastic Hebrews would 
do next. Each man, according to his nature, answered to the coming of 
Christ. It was like the judgment day—Condensed from Sermons for the 
Church Year, by Phillips Brooks. 

How we Receive our King. Let us set our own soul on that rocky hill and 
see Christ come to it. Long heard of, not a stranger, having often passed before 
our sight, at last he comes finally and formally to claim us for his own, sol- 
emnly to assert that we belong to him, to bid us make our choice whether we will 
take him for our King or not. Such days do come to all of us—days when we 
feel as if the Savior, who had been long tempting us, had gathered up all his 
power of appeal and expected to be then either accepted or rejected; days when 
the chance of the new spiritual life seems to stand with peculiar solemnity be- 
fore our heart. Such days are to us what Palm Sunday was to Jerusalem. He 
loves us as he loved that city, with a love full of reproach and accusation. 
Every heart has to decide. Jerusalem had to decide. Before the week was over 
she had decided. On Friday she crucified Christ. Still even round the cross 
there were love and faith and lamentation. But they were crushed and only 
heard in sobs. The hatred had triumphed, and Jerusalem had crucified her King. 
And so must every Jerusalem decide. So must your heart say finally to Jesus, 
“Come,” or “Go.” He never will go until you obstinately bid him. He cannot 
come into the inmost temple until you welcome him. 

Do I talk parables? Let me speak plainly as I can. The moment that you 
trust Christ’s forgiveness, and in profound gratitude give yourself to his 
service, casting every reluctance and doubt aside, that moment he begins the 
purification and salvation of your life which shall go on throughout eternity. 
May some one, may many of you, do that today.—Condensed from Sermons for 
the Church Year, by Phillips Brooks. 

The Lordship of Jesus, Then and Now. Jesus first laid his hand on a bit 
of property. Let the ass stand as a modest representative of the material values 
of the world. The Lord has need of them all. His purpose for the race can 
only be achieved as these materials are yielded to him in willing consecration. 
The farms and the mines, the stores and the shops, the railroads and the steam- 
ships, must yield to the mastery of his spirit and be administered with reference 
to the high ends of human well-being which he held steadily in view. The whole 
industrial framework of society must be made the subject of a higher consecra- 
tion that his will may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

When Jesus entered Jerusalem, “all the city was moved.” When the spirit 
and method of his life enter effectively into the life of a modern city, it too is 
moved—moved to higher levels of thought and action. In the progress of his 
Kingdom the civic interests must finally hail him as Master and cry with all the 
other forces of a renewed civilization, “Blessed is the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 

He went into the place of worship in Jerusalem. He found the temple filled 
with noisy, dickering traders and money-changers. ‘The place which should 
stand preéminently for the diffusion of spiritual values had dropped to a low 
level under the weight of human greed. He rose up in his indignation and drove 
out the unclean, grasping horde, restoring the atmosphere of sincere devotion, 
making his Father’s house once more ‘fa house of prayer.” He thus asserted 
his mastery over the worship of his nation. 

And the last supreme act of the day was to go out to Bethany and lay his 
hand in blessing upon the most fundamental of all human institutions. 

The various experiences indicated above all came in the day’s work, but the 
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climax is significant. When Jesus had asserted his sovereignty over the indus- 
trial life of the world by claiming the 
consecration of its property; when 
he had ridden into the capital city of 
his nation as a King, insisting upon 
the reign of a higher law in civic 
life; when he had cleansed the tem- 
ple of its unworthy elements, making 
it once more a place of spiritual help- 
fulness; when he had done all this, 
then he gave himself to the home 
whose alabaster box of uncalculating 
love has filled the earth with its frag- 
rance. cE 
We stand here in the twentieth cen- [=03> = 
tury better able to appreciate the full Fees 
royalty of the nature of Christ be- 
cause of what we have seen in the A = 
ages since of the blessed results of The Mosque of Omar 
his reign. What should be our re- Built upon the Site of the Temple 
sponse? Let it come in a more com- 

plete devotement of our total life to this King of kings! Let Church and State, 
market-place and school and, best of all, the home, stand together in glad al- 
legiance before him, crying, “Hosanna! Blessed is the king that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.”—Condensed from The Master’s Way, by Dean Brown. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Is any department of our denomina- 
tional work in danger of the commercial spirit? 

2, What wrongs need righting in our town? 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What five great addresses has Matthew’s Gospel? 2. What is a parable? 3. 
To whom was the parable of our lesson spoken? 4. For what purpose? 5. How 
did Jesus earlier use the imagery of a marriage feast to portray the behavior of 
those who received the gospel invitation? (Lk. 14.18-24.) 6. What was the 
oriental custom jn regard to summoning guests to a wedding? 7. What does 
the wedding garment in the parable signify? 8. In the interpretation of the 
parable, who are the King, the Son, the servants, those who make light of the 
invitation, and those who mistreat the servants? 9. What does verse 14 mean? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: HONORING CHRIST 
IN OUR LIVES 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. It is still with us, the memory of 
that glad day when news came that General Allenby had entered Jerusalem. 
The procession was marked by the greatest simplicity. The General was on 
foot, dressed in his ordinary service uniform, and he carried no arms. What a 
contrast to that pompous entry of the Holy City made nearly twenty years 
earlier, by the then German Kaiser! He had had the Turks tear down a part 
of the ancient wall near the Jaffa Gate—that wall which had been standing since 
the time of Solomon—in order that he might enter on horseback! There was 
intense excitement in the Holy City when the British Army entered. Every 
day for a week there were celebrations and feasting. Some of the Jews wanted 
to collect money at once to erect a monument to General Allenby. The Jewish 
Council of the city organized a procession of children who, with flags and palm 
branches and song, went to the British authorities to express their gratitude for 
the deliverance of the city. Let us see if we can not picture vividly that wonder- 
ful procession which entered the city nearly Japhtcen hundred years ago. 

How Shall we Honor our King? There’is’a French story which comes to us 
from the Middle Ages concerning an acrobat who, filled with devotion to the 
Lord, determined to enter a monastery. He had spent his years in continual 
practice, until muscles and nerves answered to every dictate of his will, and his 
performances became famous. Knights and ladies came with the crowds to see 
his wonderful feats of skill. He loved his work; but there entered into his 
heart a greater affection, and he sacrificed the fame and glamor of the stage, 
that he might devote himself to the service of the Church. He went to the 
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monastery, where a little company of men, withdrawn from the busy rush of. 
things, sought to find the Lord in meditation, prayer, and self-sacrifice. 

But our poor monk fared badly there. He was not a scholar, and therefore 
could take no part in teaching; he was unable to sing, and thus was debarred 
from joining in the praise of the 7'e Deum and the hymns of adoration to the 
saints. He knew not what to do. The only service that he could render seemed _ 
so useless. Yet, late one night, when he crept from his cell into the empty 
church, and prostrated himself in front of the figure of the Virgin Mary, an idea 
came to him. If he could not offer learning or music, like his brothers, why 
should he not bring his own gift? While the thought was upon him, in the 
gloom of the church he went through the old feats of turning and twisting, until 
his body moved as if to music, in a glorious rhythm of physical expression. 
Tired out, but glad at heart, he went back to sleep. After that, frequently at 
night, when all was quiet, he would steal away to the chapel to offer his gift— 
the only thing that he could do well. 

The brothers in the monastery found out, and with horror decided what they 
would do. They waited until he went to the shrine of the Virgin, then followed, 
determined to cast him out. They watched his performance, but thought it 
terrible. Rage was in their hearts and anger in their eyes, and they could 
scarcely refrain from doing him violence as they looked upon his movements 
in front of the altar. Then a wonderful thing happened. The story says that 
the Virgin appeared and blessed the acrobat, indicating that his gift was accepted 
as an act of devotion; and the monks returned silently to their beds. 

I hope you understand the story. There is a truth in it we shall do well to 
remember. God does not ask us to do the impossible thing, but to render the 
service that is within our power. He knows that boys and girls are not men and 
women. He does not expect us to be all alike, and each to attempt the same 
task. Do not be discouraged because you are not called to the work that is 
given to another. If the Heavenly Father had wanted you to be a singer he 
would have given you a musical voice. Perhaps he wants your hands more than 
your lips. Your gift is to be your own. It is expected of every man and of 
every boy that he shall give according to what he hath; not according to what he 
hath not—J. C, Carlile. 

Our Resolve. Jesus Christ is our Lord and King. It is no lightly-made rec- 
ognition of his Kingship and of his claims upon us that we now make, for it 
is our fixed resolve that we will be his loyal subjects, that we will let him gov- 
ern our lives in all things, that we will follow him now and always. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember, 


Tell it out, the Lord is King; 
Tell it out in accents clear, 
Message meet for every land, 
Message meant for every ear, 
Light and love and life to bring, 
Tell it out, the Lord is King —William Saumarez Smith. 
Follow the Christ, the King, 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong—Tennyson, 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XVII. An account of the Triumphal Entry from 
the point of view of one of the pilgrims. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What events does Matthew record which other Gospels do not? 2. What 
parables are recorded only by Matthew? 3. What is a parable? 4. What three 
parables did Jesus tell the deputation from the Sanhedrin on Tuesday of Passion 
Week? 5. What effect did they have upon their hearers? (Mt. 21.45, 46.) 6. 
Tell the Parable of the Marriage Feast. 7. Give its interpretation. 8. In what 
respect are the parables of the Great Supper (Lk. 14.15-24) and of the Marriage 
Feast similar? 9. In what respects do they differ? 10. For what purpose was the 
former given? 11. The latter? 12. For what does the wedding garment stand? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: A WONDERFUL PROCESSION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Who is General Pershing? When 
he rode down Fifth Avenue, New York, a year and a half ago, at the head of 
a procession of 25,000 officers and soldiers then just returned from France, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were in line along the route to see him. Between 
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59th and 48th Streets the pavement was carpeted with laurel, and from windows 
and roofs all along the way the General was showered with flowers. Bands were 
playing, church chimes were ringing, and there was a great din of shouts and 
cheers. Every one was glad of the chance to honor our brave men. It was a 
wonderful procession, one that will not be forgotten by the school children who 
were out in force to see it. 
A Wonderful Procession in Judea. We have now come to the last week of 
our Lord’s life. It is the day which we call Palm Sunday. It would have been 
in accord with all his habits if he had risen early that last Sunday morning, to 
meet the sunrise with prayer and meditation among the palms of Bethany, and so 
we may picture him. But he could not long hide himself from the crowd. As 
he returned to the house of Lazarus, the camps of pilgrims were awake, the 
long caravans were once more in movement, the whole countryside was astir. 
Children watched him with wondéring eyes, groups of strangers discussed him 
as he passed, and murmurs of admiration greeted him on every side. His dis- 
ciples, as they came from the various houses where they had slept, and ranged 
themselves beside him, shared the general exultation. About noon he gave them 
an order at which their hearts leaped. They were to go to a certain man in 
an adjoining hamlet, probably a friend, and tell him that their Master wished to 
borrow an ass. Suddenly the purpose of Christ became clear to them. He in- 
tended riding into Jerusalem. ‘They departed on their errand, probably passing 
the word as they went that Jesus was about to enter Jerusalem, and the ex- 
cited multitude began to line the road in the hope of seeing him. So in a few 
moments a great popular triumph was arranged, and when Jesus left the house 
of Lazarus it was to find the world awaiting him. het 
There is little doubt that Jesus wore that day, as he did throughout his min- 
istry, the simple raiment of a Galilean peasant. This included the ordinary 
turban of pure white, wound about the head, with folds which fell upon the 
neck and shoulders as a protection from the sun, On his feet were sandals. 
. His inner garment was close-fitting, “Without seam, woven from the top through- 
out,” the work of some Galilean loom. Over this was worn an outer garment of 
plain blue, with fringes of white thread at the four corners. Even these simple 
garments were worn and faded with much travel and exposure. But kingship 
over men dwells not in royal robes, but in royalty of person; and there was 
none that day who did not feel the simple dignity of Jesus. He came, attended 
by the swelling approbation of the crowd, The road he took was the road that 
still exists, winding round the shoulder of Olivet, amid groves of. figs and 
palms, until suddenly across a wide abyss Jerusalem is seen, rising like a city 
painted on the clouds. At some point in this road, the disciples met their Mas- 
ter with the borrowed ass, on which he now rode through an increasing mul- 
titude. From Jerusalem itself, or from the camps of pilgrims outside the western 
gates, another multitude pressed forward to meet him. Cries of Hosanna filled 
the air. Palm boughs, gathered from the gardens round Jerusalem, began to 
strew the way; and those who had not these to offer, laid their outer garments 
in the road. Never was there cle of such enthusiasm.—Condensed from The 
i ‘hrist, by Dr. William J. Dawson. ¢ : 
ae ang Children’s Part. Children had their part in the glad welcome which 
Jerusalem gave to Jesus the King. The praise of the children in the temple de- 
lighted him—he would not have them stilled. And children still have their part 
in welcoming him into their lives, in praise of him, in work for him. 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Matthew 6.10. 
Children of the Heavenly King, 
As ye journey, sweetly sing; | 
Sing your Savior’s worthy praise, : 
Gloriots in his works and ways.—Cennick. ah 
Pupil’s Note-Book Work. XVI. The Lesson Title; a description of ae 
way in which Jesus entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday; what the people 
shouted; what the children did and what Jesus said; a Sentence tes 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Bats 
1. To whom did Jesus speak this parable? (Mt. 21.23.) 2. Were tte is 
friends or his enemies? (Mt. 21.45, 46.) 3. In the Old te > who nae 
God’s messengers, or servants, who told the people about him? re ho ee : 
Forerunner for God’s Son? 5. Who is the Son? 6. Who were the people firs 
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Golden Text 


Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
constrain them to come in. Luke 14.23 


LESSON Matthew 221-14 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 61.10 to 62.5 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, Isaiah 55.1-11; Matthew 11.28-30; Luke 14.15-24; 
Revelation 22.17 


MATTHEW 22.1 And Jesus answered and spake again in parables unto them, 
saying, 2 The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, who made a 
marriage feast for his son, 3 and sent forth his servants to call them that were 
bidden to the marriage feast; and they would not come. 4 Again he sent forth 
other servants, saying, Tell them that are bidden, Behold, I have made ready 
my dinner; my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things are ready: 
come to the marriage feast. 5 But they made light of it, and went their ways, 
one to his own farm, another to his merchandise; 6 and the rest laid hold on 
his servants, and treated them shamefully, and killed them. 7 But the king 
was wroth; and he sent his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned 
their city. 8 Then saith he to his servants, The wedding is ready, but they 
that were bidden were not worthy. 9 Go ye therefore unto the partings of the 
highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast. 10 And 
those servants went out into the highways, and gathered together all as many 
as they found, both bad_and good: and the wedding was filled with guests. 
11 But when the king came in to behold the guests, he saw there a man who 
had not on a wedding-garment: 12 and he saith unto him, Friend, how camest 
thou in hither not having a wedding-garment? And he was speechless, 13 
Then the king said to the servants, Bind him hand and foot, and cast him out 
into the outer darkness; there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 
14 For many are called, but few chosen. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE INVITATION SCORNED, verses 1-7. And Jesus answered the 
rulers’ thoughts, their hatred and desire for revenge, Mt. 21.46, and spake again 
in parables unto them—this is his third successive Parable of Judgment—saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, who made a marriage 
feast for his son. “The marriage is between Christ and his Church, Rey. 21.2; 
2 Cor. 11.2; Isa. 54.5, which begins here, but is perfected in the world to come” 
(Dummelow). And he sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden to 
the marriage feast. See Light from Oriental Life. Israel, the Chosen People, 
had already been invited; now they are royally summoned. And they would not 
come, “The king graciously assumed that these guests deferred their coming 
through some misunderstanding,” and again he sent forth other servants—John 
the Baptist, and the apostles—saying, Tell them that are bidden, Behold, I have 
made ready my dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things are 
ready: come to the marriage feast. 

_ But they made light of it, ridiculed the invitation, perhaps; ignored it, certainly. 
| And went their ways, one to his own farm, another to his merchandise. They 
were too busy with their own affairs to attend to God’s messengers. “It was not 
only the hurry and fever of a great commercial city, but the quiet and leisure of 
country life, which shut out taste for God’s feast” (Maclaren). And the rest laid 
hold on his servants, and treated them shamefully, and killed them. ‘This seems 
a reference to the death of John the Baptist, the persecution of the apostles, and 
Jesus’ own death. In the parable itself, if the marriage was to be the occasion 
for recognizing the son as heir (see Light from Oriental Life), their refusal to 
come “meant withholding homage, rebellion in the bud, and acts of violence were 
the next step.” The king was wroth, exceedingly angry; and he sent his armies, 
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and destroyed those murderers, and burned their city. This is taken as a proph- 
ecy of the destruction of Jerusalem im 70 a. pv. by the Roman armies, who are 
called the King’s, God’s, just as in the Old Testament the Assyrian army is 
called “the sword” of God’s anger: 

II. THE INVITATION ACCEPTED, verses-8-10. Then saith he to his 
servants, The wedding is ready, but they that were bidden were not worthy. 
They had judged themselves unworthy of eternal life, as Paul later declared the 
Jews of Antioch had done. Go ye, therefore, unto the partings of the highways, 
and as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast. ‘The Greek word trans- 
lated partings means literally the ways through the ways; they were the forks 
of the roads, the crosspaths; or perhaps the term embraces, as Dr. Bruce sug- 
gests, streets and lanes and highways and hedges. Euthymius, who sees analogies 
everywhere, remarks that Jesus calls the cities and villages of the Gentiles the 
outlets of the highways, to signify the forlorn state of the Gentiles, 

Il. THE MAN WITHOUT A WEDDING GARMENT, verses 11-14. But 
when the King came in to behold the guests, he saw there a man who had not 
on a wedding garment. ‘The loose, flowing oriental robes have no “fit,” and 
they are thought of in the parable as supplied by the royal entertainer. ‘This 
guest had refused one: compare Zech. 1.8; Isa. 61.10. The wedding garment 
is symbolical of character. “This rejection of the marriage dress is proof of 
alienation of spirit, disaffection. The man who could refuse the festive dress on 
such an occasion must lack the festive spirit, and it is a real and internal, not a 
merely formal, distinction that exists between him and the rest of the guests” 
(Dods). Both good and bad were called to the feast—we accept the gospel in- 
Vitation just as we are. Those who have not on the wedding garment are not 
allowed to remain at the banquet—we cannot remain bad and be members of the 
Kingdom. 

Friend, how camest thou in hither—how dared you come in—not having a 
wedding garment? the king questioned. Dumbfounded at the revelation of his 
guilt, of which he himself was conscious, the man was speechless. Then the 
King said to his servants, ministers, RVm, Bind him hand and foot, and cast 
him out into the outer darkness; there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of 
teeth, the sorrow and the despair. “One of the divisions of ‘The Divine Com- 
edy’ is entitled ‘The Inferno, in other words, it is entitled ‘Hell.’ It is a picture 
of the life of the damned, and the significant thing of that book is that Dante 
picks out characters living at the time that his book was written, and shows them 
already in hell, displaying, perhaps for the first time in literature, the significant 
fact that a man goes to hell of his own volition and of his own character, and 
gets there before he dies; that hell is the moral setting which he has made for 
his own life. It is the debauching and debasing of his own motives, it is the 
conscience that he lives and sleeps with, and he is tortured long before the day 
comes when he shall render his final account”( Woodrow Wilson). 

For many are called, but few chosen. The parable shows why few are chosen 
—the many refuse to come. Primarily, the many referred probably to the Jews 
of Christ’s time, the few chosen being his followers, but the remark is applicable 
to all, Jews and Gentiles alike, many of whom refuse to follow the Christ. The 
elect are whosoever will; the non-elect are whosoever won’t”(Beecher). Ye 
will not come to me that ye may have life, Jn. 5.40. Read Acts 10.35; 1 Thess. 
Dae et, I.103 |. 1.02, 12. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden, verse 3. The guests 
had been invited several days before, but the omission of this second summons 
would be “a grievous breach of etiquette, equivalent to a cancelling of the 
previous more general notification. To refuse the second summons would be 
an insult which is equivalent among the Arab tribes to a declaration of war. 
The host would consider it a great humiliation not to have his house thronged 
with guests at “a great supper,” which was a rare occasion, ustially held to cele- 
brate some special event such as the birth or marriage of a son, or the end of 

e harvest. * ? 
nS hy would not come, verse 3. According to the ancient customs of Syria, 
which go back to that wedding of Cana of Galilee, and ages beyond it, it is not 
a wedding day that is appointed, but a wedding festival, which extends over 
several days, during which the town thinks of nothing else. 
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During the preceding week, a deputation on behalf of the bridegroom’s fam- 
ily, and another on behalf of the bride’s, visit all the chief houses of the various 
clans in the town and notify them of the coming event. This is the equivalent 
of an invitation to all members of all the families. Whosoever will may come. 
Only unfriendly clans or families are omitted, and only such refuse to come, 

“even if invited. This parable indicates this social peculiarity. The intention of 
the parable was to show the persistent antagonism of the Jews of the apostolic 
age to the Christian faith, Though many were “called” again and again, they 

would not come, ‘To refuse an invitation to a marriage feast in Syria, excepting 
in case of a recent sorrow, is a sign of deep-seated enmity—Abraham Mitrie 

Rihbanry (Syrian), in Atlantic Monthly. 

How camest thou in hither not having a wedding-garment? verse 12. To af- 
ford accidental guests clothing suitable to a marriage feast was a custom among 
the ancient Grecks. Homer relates that Telemachus and the son of Nestor, ar- 
riving at Lacedemon when Menclaus was making a marriage feast for his son 
and daughter, were accommodated with garments suited to the occasion, after 
having been bathed and anointed—Adam Clarke. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What parables of Jesus did 
we study last year? What was the purpose of each? What took place on Sunday 
of Passion Week? On Monday? 

Between our Last Lesson and This. As noted last week, Jesus returned to 
Bethany every night during that week before his crucifixion. On the Monday 
after Palm Sunday, he started back to Jerusalem, and on the way he cursed the 
fig tree that bore nothing but leaves. “The fig tree suddenly stood for the city. 

_ And as Jesus pronounced the 
curse of perpetual sterility, he 
pronounced it on the tree as 
a visible sign of that religious 
barrenness to which Jerusalem 
had resigned herself.” Enter- 
ing the city, he cleansed the 
temple (See p. 68). The chief 
priests and the scribes heard it, 
and sought how they might de- 
stroy him. 

On Tuesday morning as 
Jesus and his disciples again 
approached Jerusalem, they 
found the fig tree withered away. On reaching the temple court they were met 
by a deputation from the Sanhedrin, who demanded to know by what authority 
he taught and healed and drove the traffickers out of the temple. By the tri- 
umphal entry and the cleansing of the temple Jestis had asserted his Messiah- 
ship and had brought matters to a climax. The Sanhedrin, the recognized reli- 
gious leaders, must take action. “I will tell you,’ said Jesus in answer to their 
question, “if you will tell me by what authority John baptized.” ‘This was a 
relevant question, for an acknowledgment of John the Forerunner, who had 
testified of Jesus that he was the Christ, would mean an acknowledgment of 
Jesus himself. “If we say by divine authority,” they reasoned, “he will ask 
why, then, did we not believe in him; but if we say by human authority we shall 
arouse the people, who regard John as a prophet.” ‘Therefore they answered 
“We know not.” : 

“They had struck at Jesus with their question as to his authority, and he par- 
ried the blow; now it is his turn, and the sharp point goes home.” It is the 
Parable of the Two Sons by which he drives home their guilt. The first son 
who stands for “the publicans and harlots,” said he would not go into his fa- 
ther’s vineyard and work, but afterwards repented and went; while the second 
son, who stands for the chief priests and elders, promised to go and went not. 
By a question Jesus forced his hearers to admit that the first son did the will of 
his father, and then he drew his lesson: they had not believed John the Baptist, 
ane the common people who had would go into the Kingdom of God before 

em, 
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“Hear another parable’—thus Jesus sharply spoke. ‘The abrupt, imperative 
manner,” Dr. Bruce points out, “betrays his emotion, He is aware what deep 
offence his last words have given, and proceeds to reveal his knowledge by fore- 
shadowing his own fate.” By means of the Parable of the Wicked Husbandman 
he declared the long-continued rebellion of Israel, asserted his divine sonship 
and foretold the doom of the nation. 3 

The Parable of the Marriage Feast. In Matthew’s Gospel this parable 
_closely follows that of the Wicked Husbandmen, and was spoken to the same 
crowd of people in the outer temple court, including especially the deputation 

of chief priests from the Sanhedrin. It enforces still more strongly the lessons 
of the former parable, the guilt of the Jewish rulers in rejecting him, the certain 
punishment that awaited them, and the call of the Gentiles. 

The parable concludes with a thought not found in the Parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, that the Gentiles, though called, must make themselves fit for the 
Kingdom. Though this feature has no connection with the polemic against the 
Sanhedrists, it does not follow, as Dr. A. B. Bruce observes, that it was not an 
_ authentic part of the parable spoken by Jesus. It must form a suitable pendant 
to any parable of grace, as showing that, while the door of the Kingdom is open 
to all, personal holiness cannot be dispensed with. 

Chronology of Passion Week for the Blackboard, Continued. Monday, 
April 3. Return to Jerusalem; Cursing the Fig Tree; Cleansing the Temple; 
Return to Bethany; Conspiracy of Enemies. 

Tuesday, April 4. Fig Tree Withered; Jesus’ Authority Challenged; Parable 
of the Two Sons; Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen; Parable of the Mar- 
riage Feast. (Continued on page 95.) 

Assign paragraphs 26-28, pages VIII and IX, of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


You have heard of that teacher who came to her superintendent and told him 
that all of her girls had now been converted and had joined the church, and as 
there was nothing more for her to do for them she wanted another class. We 
are constantly told that the chief aim of the Sunday-school is to bring the pupils 
to Christ, and this is true. But the bringing is only the beginning. Jesus himself 
makes that but the first step in the Christian life: he called his followers to him 
just as they were, Matthew from the receipt of customs, James and John from 
their fishing-nets, and then he taught them. And how immeasurably did we find 
last year that these men had grown after their schooling with him was over! 
The pupils’ decision to live the Christian life is not the end of a teacher’s aim 
but the beginning: he has still to train them in Christian living and Christian 
service, a training in which one never graduates till in his Father’s home he par- 
takes of the marriage feast of the Lamb. This is the teaching of Jesus by his 
guest without the wedding garment. That guest had made his decision to be 
among the blessed, but he had not taken pains to make himself fit to be there. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ge cee THE GREAT INVITA- 


~ Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. See the Historical Background. 
Called but not Chosen. In one of his sermons, an English preacher, Rev. J. 
Gregory Mantle, tells how sorely disappointed a father was in his son. “In the 
little town where I was born, on the banks of the Severn,” he writes, “there was 
a man who worked in the iron works; he worked as few men worked. He had 
a boy, his only child. His ambition for the boy was that he should become a 
doctor. That boy received the hard-earned money of his father for his med- 
ical training. How that father economized! How he impoverished himself, 
that his lad might become a doctor! Then it came out that the boy was wasting 
his father’s money, and year after year there was the same story,—he was 
‘plucked.’ I remember how I resented it. I knew how the man toiled; I knew 
the longing of his heart, and there in that home was the tragedy of disappointed 
hope: the man spending all, his strength that the lad might become what he 
wanted him to be, and the lad failing ignominously to fulfil his father’s desire. 
“What a tragedy! But there is a greater tragedy than that,——when the love 
of our Father, lavished upon us, is wasted; when we are unresponsive to his 
invitations, so often given; when we are called but will not be chosen.” 
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Life’s Prepayment Scheme. ‘The prepayment or pay-as-you-enter scheme 
of the street car companies has every appearance of being a modern invention, 
but in reality it is as old as the world. Ever since the beginning life has been 
on a pay-as-you-enter basis. The fact is, we get out of this world just what 
we pay for—no more, no less. 

That fundamental law was at the bottom of Christ’s parable of the man who 
was sent away from the wedding feast because he was not wearing a wedding 
garment. When you first read the parable that may seem like ruthless severity in 
the cause of convention, but on second thought you see that it is a law of life, 
and, after all, the kindest solution of the difficulty. The man could not enjoy 
the occasion, because he was not in the party spirit. 

The Jews wanted to march straight from Egypt to Canaan. But God knew 
better, and he sent them by a roundabout way that was full of hardships. It 
took them forty years to cover it, although the distance was no greater than that 
between New York City and Buffalo! In that forty years God transformed a 
mob into an army, and so cultivated the gifts of restraint and faith in the people 
that when they gained the luxuries of Canaan they could withstand its tempta- 
tions. They wanted the wedding feast without the wedding garment, symbolic 
of the preparation in character. God’s prepayment system was wiser for them. 

We are all eager to march in a bee-line from Egypt to Canaan, and, if a merci- 
ful God does not restrain us, we arrive before we are ready, and make fools of 
ourselves, or something worse. ‘That is the pathetic paradox of money without 
culture. ‘That is why we find diamonds on dirty fingers and mud ideals in 
marble palaces. Dante gave the hottest circle in purgatory to those who had re- 
fused a great opportunity. But there is a still hotter circle for those who, as 
the old Greek proverb puts it, have been “opened and found empty.” An English 
ecclesiastic knew the meaning of that, when on his deathbed he said bitterly, 
“T have held a great post, and J have not been equal to it.’ And the misery of 
it was that no one could contradict him. 

No, nothing in this world can be seized with ruthless and violent hands. You 
must pay as you enter in this market place of life. You must wear the wedding 
garment of character before you can sit down at the feast—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Extending the Invitation. A modern way of going out into the highways and 
hedges would perhaps be to go out and put an “ad” in the paper. At least this 
is what the Albany ministers did when, confronted with the problem of con- 
stantly diminishing church attendance, they decided to “compel them to come in.” 
One of the daily papers took a church-attendance census. The figures were so 
small as to provoke comment from a number of religious journals. After such 
unusual publicity, those in charge of the Albany churches evidently believed it 
was time to act. Sunday, September 21st, was selected as “Everybody at Church 
Day.” The pastors of twenty churches inserted a full-page advertisement in the 
Saturday edition of one of the most widely circulated Albany dailies. The first 
half of the advertisement was an appeal to the public on the social duty of 
church-going, and it began in these words: 

“The man who stays away from the polls on election day fails in a duty to 
society. Good citizens call him unpatriotic, and rightly. Every man should take 
his stand one way or another at the polls. 

“It does not occur to most people that staying away from church is a kindred 
failure in duty to society. Men must vote for or against the Church. It does 
not occur to most persons that non-attendance upon religious services is really 
nothing more nor less than a vote against religious services—a vote to remove 
them from society. 

“Go to almost any one who is not a church attendant and say, ‘I see you do 
not believe in God. He will answer indignantly that he does believe in God, 
even if he does not think it necessary to express that belief in him by attending 
church and doing him reverence. But how is the world to know his sentiment if 
he does not cast his vote? The world knows that by the mere action of going 
to church a man says, ‘I believe in God.’”—Christian Advocate. 

_For Enlargement or Discussion. 1, The emblem of righteousness is a wed- 
ding robe. I am not sure that John Wesley, or John Knox, or John Bunyan, or 
even St. Paul would have chosen this emblem for righteousness, but our Master, 
with supreme insight, saw right away into the heart of the divine thing, and 
knew that righteousness in its essence is blessedness; a wedding robe—not a 
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convict’s garb—for righteousness knows nothing of bitter servitude; not a hair- 
shirt, for a pure life is not a course of irritating prohibitions and mortifications ; 
not a poisoned robe, like the tunic of Nessus, for there are no secret griefs feed- 
ing on a pure heart; not mourning weeds, for the service of truth is not a life 
of tears; not a shroud, for goodness does not mean death and despair. The 
emblem of righteousness is bridal attire, wrought with flowers, bedropped with 
gold, lighted with jewels—Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

_ 2. No man begins to be frivolous by mocking kings. These men had made 
light of their mother’s tenderness and love and tears when they were children. 
They had made light of conscience in their merchandise; they had made light 
of honesty in managing their farms. And now comes the invitation of the 
King, the crowning, culminating, decisive moment of their lives: and their 
past arrests them, and they are true to all that they have made themselves, and 
they make light of that—G. H. Morrison. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What events and teachings are found only in Matthew’s Gospel? 2. How did 
Jesus show great skill in his answer to the question of the Pharisees and 
Herodians? 3. Who said that love is the fulfilling of the law, and how did he 
prove it? (Rom. 13.) 4. What does Peter say about being subject to human 
ordinances? (1 Pet. 2.13-17.) 5.. Why had not the Pharisees “laid hold” on 
Jesus before this? (Mt. 21.46.) 6. What is citizenship? 7. Is it primarily a 
privilege or a responsibility? 8. When is a man or woman a good American citi- 
zen? 9. What is the Sunday-school’s part in producing good American citizens? 
to. As a citizen are you a “knocker” or a “booster”? 11. What are American 
ideals? 12. How far have American ideals been realized and unrealized? 13. 
How can you help America more nearly to realize her ideals? 14. Make a list 
of the things in your city in which a good citizen should be interested. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: ACCEPTING AND EX- 
: TENDING THE GREAT INVITATION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Sce the Historical Background. 

The Great Invitation Given and Rejected. See Text Explained. 

The Password. It was at the close of Gypsy Smith’s meetings in Brooklyn, 
when at the Central Congregational Church the Gypsy was to tell the story of , 


his life. It seemed as if all Brooklyn wanted to hear the lecture, but many in ~ 


the crowds about the church had failed to get tickets in advance. Hoping to 
squeeze in by good luck, they crowded up as close as possible to the door, and 
one man tried to persuade the guard to let him by. : ; 

The doorkeeper kindly but firmly answered, “My good friend, if you haven’t 
a ticket you can’t come in here.” ; ‘ : 

“Why,” replied the man. “I must come in. I am chairman of a committee 
representing the city of Richmond, Virginia, and we’ve come hundreds of miles 
to hear the Gypsy, and then to invite him to our city to lead us in a great evan- 
gelistic campaign.” ‘ ; 

The doorkeeper replied, “I am sorry for you, my friend, but I can’t help it. 
If you were the King of England, or the President of the United States, you 
could not enter this door without a ticket.” ; 

His answer seemed almost unkind, but will not the last judgment give that 
same inexorable reply to many who hope to get by the gatekeeper, but who have 
not earned the right, “I am sorry for you, my friend, but I can’t help it’? By 
the parable of the foolish virgins who were shut out of the wedding feast and 
by the parable of the man who was ejected from the wedding feast because he 
failed to wear the wedding garment, Christ warns all such persons. Yet there 
will be some who will try to evade the doorkeeper—who will expect to get into 
heaven as small potatoes get into the market, mixed with the large, or as a 
small boy tries to steal his way into a circus. | a 

The chances are strong against them. It will be a case of law and not senti- 
ment. “I am sorry for you, my friend, but I can’t help it!’—The Youth’s Com- 

ion. ' nthe 
yee to Extend the Invitation. At the outbreak of the Civil War a day was 
set on which one company of soldiers was to be raised in a certain county. Ex- 
citement ran high. A prominent lawyer who was a candidate for Congress was 
asked to address the meeting. He spoke eloquently, but the conclusion of his 
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remarks was, “Go, boys, go!” His speech chilled the enthusiasm of the audience, 
and no one responded to the call for volunteers at the close. Then his rival 
was introduced, and in his paroxysms of eloquence he made the American eagle 
scream, but the conclusion of his speech also was, “Go, boys, go!” 

At last Silas Davis, a Baptist deacon whom everybody in the county knew and 
loved, says Bishop Bashford, who tells the incident, arose and said in substance: 
“Boys, God has been good to me. He has given me three-score-years-and-ten, 
and I offer him very little in offering the remnant of my life. He has given me 
a good home, good neighbors, and the best country the sun ever shone upon, and 
rather than see the old flag hauled down I propose to go and help save the 
Union. Come, boys, and enlist with me.” 

Mr. Davis had not reached the table before thirty men were on their feet, 
shouting: “You stay, Uncle Silas. We will go and save the country!” And 
within thirty minutes after this good man had spoken his word and sealed it by 
his signature, two companies had been enlisted instead of one. 

Village Byways and Hedges. “It can’t be done. We can’t double our mem- 
bership. We have every girl in Hathorne in our class,” exclaimed Mabel Vose. 

“Every girl in your set, you mean, Mabel.” Miss Line’s voice was not accusing ; 
it was simply stating a fact. Mabel could make her own application, 

“You are right, Miss Line,’ asknowledged May Rogers. “I think of several 
we have not asked because they were not in our set, and we didn’t want them 
in the class, and there was no other for them to go into.” 

The girls all flushed as May thus voiced their selfishness. 

“Christ said go into byways and hedges,” said Miss Line, speaking very softly, 
as if just reminding them of their obligation. “I must go now, girls. I know 
I can trust you to live up to your class motto.” 

“Miss Line looks at it as Jesus would,” exclaimed May as the door closed. 
“This is the only church in town. Ours is the only class for the older girls, 
and we are too exclusive to want any but our own set. What if Christ shouldn’t 
want us?” 

“Myra Forbes said she would love to come, but she thought we didn’t want her, 
else we would have asked her,” Elsie said, slowly. 

There was a tumult, expostulations, exclamations. The girls would not stand 
stich accusations. ‘They did not deserve them. It would be impossible to do 
any of the nice things they had planned, socially, if the others came in. What 
would May have them do? 

“Here in Hathorne the byways and hedges mean the back roads and the 
farmhouses. This isn’t a social affair. Our motto is, ‘We live to do Christ’s 
will.’ We are not dong it if we do not ask every girl in Hathorne to come in.” 

The class took a week to think it over, then they gave their beloved class to 
the Master as they gave themselves anew. It should welcome any one he wanted 
to come in. The invitations must be given by themselves. They knew just how 
many girls there were and where they lived. They gave to each one of the 
class three girls to ask. ‘They must be urged and persuaded to come in, 

The invitations were from the heart. Not one of those invited doubted their 
sincerity. Whatever might have been the difference between the “village girls” 
and those living outside the village limits, all had vanished. They were all 
pupils of the Great Teacher. 

Nor was there anything half-hearted about the welcome the new members 
received. They had not only trebled the membership of their class, but its ef- 
ficiency. Who would have dreamed that Mary Michels could play the violin, 
or that Helen Mason wrote jingles, or that Kate Drew knew the Bible as they 
did Mother Goose, or that Janet Thorne was the sweetest singer in town?— 
Williametta Preston, in The Adult Bible Class. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. [ustian, worn in contentment and con- 
scientiousness; mourning robes worn in resignation and hope; holiday regalia, 
worn in sobriety and pure gladness; the broadcloths of the rich, unspotted from 
the world; sheep-skins and goat-skins worn heroically, for the truth’s sake; the 
purple of greatness, unsoiled by pride or passion—these are the vestments of 
beauty and glory in which God delights—Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

_ We are not merely to find Christ ourselves, and then be satisfied: the first 
impulse of the true Christian is to seek other lost ones—Dr. J. R. Miller. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XVIII. The Parable of the Marriage Feast and 
its Meaning for Us. : 
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Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What do we call the first great discourse of Matthew’s Gospel? 2. What is 
it about? 3. Who governed the Jews at the time of our lesson? 4. What ben- 
efits did they receive from their government? 5. What question- did Jesus’ en- 
emies ask him in regard to government, and for what purpose did they ask it? 
6. How did Jesus show great skill in his answer? 7. Who is Cesar? 8, What 
things belong to him? 9g. What things belong to God? 10. What is a tax? 
11. Who has a right to require a tax? 12, Why? 13. What taxes are levied 
by our government? 14. What special reasons have we for gratitude that we live 
in America? 15. What does America mean to us? 16. What are some of the 
things we can do to prove our love for our country? 


JUNIOR TOPIC: AN INVITATION TO A WEDDING 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “Aunt Hannah” was a hard work- 
ing woman who yet found many opportunities for Christian service. Every 
one liked her and called her by this name. When she was invited by a young 
woman belonging to a very wealthy family to come to her wedding, she said 
she could not appear among all the richly-dressed guests, but when her young 
friend insisted upon her coming beforehand and viewing the wedding presents 
and bridal dress, she consented. After looking with the greatest admiration _ 
at the wonderful robe, she turned to the bride-elect and said suddenly: “Tell © 
me, have you also the still more beautiful wedding garment that the great King 
requires?” ‘The young girl was silent. “Yes,” continued Aunt Hannah, “you 
must have that or you cannot be blessed.” 

What did she mean? Our parable answers. What is the parable? What does 
the wedding garment signify? Dr. George Hodges explains: “Jesus meant that 
God invites us all into the joy of his presence, into his favor here and into 
Heaven hereafter. No matter who we are, though we-be poor and blind and 
‘ lame, he asks us all. But he wishes us to put on the wedding garment of a good 
life; he wishes us to clothe ourselves with modesty and honesty and truth, with 
the mantle of charity and prayer.” 

The Lack of the Wedding Garment Cannot be Hid from the King. I 
have read a story about the uncomfortable time a boy had one day when trying 
to hide from others the fact that his shirt was badly torn in the back. He was 
playing on a cricket-team in a boy’s school in England, It was a broiling hot 
day in July, but he kept his coat on all the time, though he let it fly loose. His 
captain beckoned to him and said, “I want to put you on to bowl your left-hand 
twisters,” and Bert’s heart leaped with pride, for it was, an important match. 
But he remembered his ragged shirt just in time. He couldn’t bowl in his coat. 
So he said sorrowfully: “I’m sorry, but I’m out of form today. Let me off, 
please!” When the match was over, both teams rushed off to a neighboring 
pool. “Come along,” the captain called to him, “it'll be jolly to have a plunge 
after this swelter.” “Can't,” said Bert, thinking of those rags, “I’ve got to get 
home.” “I’ve been a slave to that plaguey shirt all day,” thought Bert on his 
way home, “but nobody knew it, that’s one comfort.” 

So there are other boys who are slaves to something worse than a ragged . 
shirt, that must be hid from the eyes of others—slaves to some sin which they 
don’t want others to know about. Perhaps they do succeed in keeping it from 
the knowledge of their friends, but they can’t keep it from the knowledge of the 
King of kings. The man in the parable thought, no doubt, that his not having 
on the wedding garment would not be known by the King. He could not escape 
detection. No sin can be hid from God. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Revelation 22.17. 

We are wearing the robe of the Great King whenever we show a Christlike 
spirit. P 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XVII. The Lesson Title; the parable told in your 
own words; a Sentence Sermon, 

Questions for Pupils to: Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What did Jesus’ enemies wish to do when it says they “took counsel how they 
might ensnare him in his talk”? 2. What does the word tribute mean, verse ned 
3. What does the word hypocrite mean, verse 18? 4. What did Jesus mean by 
his question in verse 20? 5. What does our country do for us? 
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And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the great and first commandment. And a 
second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. Matthew 22.37-39 


LESSON Deuteronomy 86-11; Matthew 22.15-22, 34-40 DEVOTIONAL 
READING 1 Corinthians 13 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 23.1-39; Mark 12.13-17, 28-37; Luke 
20,20-26, 41-44; Romans 13.1-14; Philippians 3.17-21 


MATTHEW 22.15 Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might 
ensnare him in fis talk. 16 And they send to him their disciples, with the 
Herodians, saying, Teacher, we know that thou art true, and teachest the way 
of God in truth, and carest not for any one: for thou regardest not the person 
of men. 17 Tell us therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar, or not? 18 But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, Why 
make ye trial of me, ye hypocrites? 19 Show me the tribute money. And they 
prought unto him a denarius. 20 And he saith unto them, Whose is this image 
and superscription? 21 They say unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, 
Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s. 22 And when they heard it, they marvelled, and left 
him, and went away. 

84 But the Pharisees, when they heard that he had put the Sadducees to 
silence, gathered themselves together. 35 And one of them, a lawyer, asked 
him a question, trying him: 36 Teacher, which is the great commandment in 
the law? 37 And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 38 This is the great 
and first commandment. 39 And a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 40 On these two commandments the whole law 
hangeth, and the prophets. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. A TRAP LAID FOR JESUS, verses 15, 16. The Pharisees were deter- 
mined to bring about the death of Jesus, but they had not the power to order 
him killed. Therefore they took counsel how they might ensnare him in his 
talk, hoping thus to lead him on to say something which they could report to 
Pilate as treason and thus secure from the Roman Governor a death sentence for 
Jesus. Craftily keeping themselves in the background, they sent to Jesus their 
disciples, or pupils, together with the Herodians, and bade them question him. 
This alliance of Pharisees with Herodians, who hated one another, shows how 
supremely great was their common hatred of Jesus. The Herodians were the 
court party, a small class who resented the Roman rule but favored the kingship 
of the house of Herod and meant to be on good terms with the government at 
any cost. Teacher, the deputation began (according to orders, no doubt), we 
know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, and carest not 
for any one: for thou regardest not the person of men. This preamble meant 
that the question they were about to propound was a dangerous one to answer, 
but they knew he was not afraid of consequences—thus they sought to flatter 


im. 

Il. THE CLEVER QUESTION, verse 17. Then came the question. Tell us 
therefore, What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar or not? 
Cesar was the title given to all Roman emperors, just as Kaiser was formerly 
the title of all German rulers, and Czar of all rulers of Russia. The reigning ~ 
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emperor at this time was Tiberius, and the tribute was the yearly ta i 
individuals by the Romans. Whatever answer Jesus ment oive Sorat a 
ill-will against himself, his questioners thought, for if he answered that it was 
lawful to give tribute the people would condemn him, and if he answered that 
it was unlawful to give tribute, he could be reported to Pilate as a rebel. Though 
the motive back of the question was evil, their sole object being to get Jesus into 
trouble, yet the question itself was a burning one among them. The Pharisees 
held with Judas of Galilee, the founder of the party of the Zealots, who declared 
that it was unlawful for Israel, as a theocracy, rightly subject only to the rule 
of God, to pay tribute to any foreign power. 

Il, THE WISE ANSWER, verses 18-21. Jesus perceived their wickedness, 
understood that underneath their compliments and their posing as admirers of 
straightforwardness was a plot to bring about his death, and he said, Why make 
ye trial of me, ye hypocrites? Note how fitting here was the word hypocrites; 
which means literally play-actors!' Show me the tribute money, Jesus continued. 
And they brought unto him a denarius, a coin worth about eight pence half penny, 
or nearly seventeen cents, as the Bible margin tells us. It was a day’s wage at 
that time! Strict Jews would not carry a denarius, for they held that the em- 
peror’s image upon it savored of idolatry, but one could easily be obtained from 
the money-changers. 

And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? “Neither 
Herod nor Herod Antipas had any image on his coin, This denarius must 
have been a Roman one, or else one of the Tetrarch Philip, who had the image 
of Tiberius on his coins” (Edersheim). They say unto him, Cesar’s. “lf a king’s 
coin is current in a country, the men of that country do thereby evidence that 
they acknowledge him as their lord’(Talmud). Then saith he unto them, Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. See Romans 13.7. The right 
of coinage involved the right of taxation. Render means give back; the coin 
came from Cesar and they owed him something in return. And then Jesus 
. added, and unto God the things that are God’s. While discharging the duties 
imposed upon them by human conditions, men must never lose sight of the 
duties imposed upon them by their relationship to God. “The question of the 
Pharisees and Herodians had been answered, and on the whole answered ac- 
cording to the Herodian view. But Jesus was not content to leave the matter 
there; for to do so would convey the impression that he sanctioned the cynical 
opportunism of the Herodians, and would have left untouched the real difficulty 
implicit in the question itself. Accordingly, he added a clause to his reply, 
which had the effect of establishing a distinction which the Herodians were wont 
to ignore, and of pointing a moral which the Pharisees were not willing to re- 
ceive—and unto God the things that are God’s. There are claims, then, other 
than those of Cesar, the recognition of which implies no wronging of Cesar, 
the refusal to recognize which involves rebellion against the Divine Author of 
all Czesar’s legitimate authority. The effect of Jesus’ answer was to convict both 
parties of unreality, to awaken every sincere element in the hearts of both, to 
place the issue at stake on a high plane, to disallow as irrelevant most of the 
pleas and counter-pleas of the long controversy between them” (Henson). 

IV. THE RESULT, verse 22. And when they heard it, they marvelled. They 
“marvelled at the ease with which he gave an answer that was both irrefutable 
and also evaded the difficult position into which they had thought to ensnare 
him, and at the way in which he turned the question away from the realm of 
politics into that of religion. “Let us hasten to confess that Jesus is the su- 
preme example of genius in the realm of intellect” (Hillis), And they left him 
and went away. Defeated and chagrined, they could think of nothing to say. 

VATHE QUESTION OF THE SADDUCEES, AND _ ITS ANSWER, 
verses 23-33. The Pharisees and Herodians having been defeated in their at- 
tempt to draw from Jesus some word that could be used against him, the Sad- 
ducees next sought to confound and humiliate him. They were a sect that said 
there is no resurrection. Suppose now, they said to Jesus, that a woman mar- 
ries seven brothers in succession, whose wife shall she be in the resurrection? 
Instead of treating their question as unworthy an answer, Jesus based upon it 
a lofty lesson. Ye do err, he courteously replied, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage. But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abraham 
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and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob? God is not the God-of the dead, 
but of the living. Therefore there is a resurrection, the dead still live. Again 
Jesus won the victory over his enemies, and again the multitude marvelled at 
his skill. 

VI. THE LAWYVER’S QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER, verses 34-36. 
Verses 34 and 35 represent the lawyer as one of the hostile Pharisees who would 
put Jesus to the test. But the story as told in Mark 12.28-34, seems to indicate 
that he was not hostile to Jesus, and that he had no ulterior motive in his ques- 
tion. “Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God,’ was Jesus’ final word of 
commendation to him, Mark 12.34. 

Teacher, which is the great commandment in the law? was the lawyer’s ques- 
tion. “If prompted not by curiosity, but by conscience, it may have been an 
inquiry as to what it is that really matters in the eyes of God’(Stalker). And 
he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. That is, thou shalt love him wholly, perfectly, 
with all thy powers; with all that is within thee, Ps. 103.1. This is the great 
and first commandment. And a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Lev. 19.18. “No man is to imagine that when he has ful- 
filled certain obligations to God, he may then live his life without reference to 
his neighbor’(G. Campbell Morgan). As thyself means “not in the same de- 
gree, but after the same manner, i. e., freely and readily, sincerely and unfeignedly ; 
tenderly and compassionately, constantly and perseveringly.” “Thou shalt love,’ 
says Jesus. Sympathy, appreciation, magnanimity, are not luxuries, but obliga- 
tions. You have no right to be sulky, suspicious, loveless. Apply the will to the 
affections. You may be called to be unhappy, but you are never called to be un- 
lovely” (Peabody). On these two commandments the whole law hangeth, and 
the prophets. “That is, the moral drift of the whole Old Testament is love; 
there is no law or performance of law of any value save as love is the soul of 
it. So Jesus soars away far above the petty disputes of the schools about the 
relative worth of isolated precepts”’(Brown). Recall the scribe’s appreciation 
of Jesus’ answer, as Mark 12.32-34 records it. 

VII. ISRAEL EXHORTED TO KEEP THE COMMANDMENTS, Deu- 
teronomy 86-11. 

LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE, 


Is it lawful to render tribute unto Cesar? verse 17. Under the Herodians 
the royal revenue seems to have been derived from crown lands, from a property 
and income tax, from import and export duties, and from a duty on all that 
was publicly sold or bought, to which must be added a tax upon houses in 
Jerusalem. 

Heavily as these exactions must have weighed upon a comparatively poor and 
chiefly agricultural population, they refer only to civil taxation, not to religious 
dues. But, even so, we have not exhausted the list of contributions demanded 
of a Jew. For every town and community levied its own taxes for the mainte- 
nance of synagogue, elementary schools, public baths, the support of the poor, 
the maintenance of public roads, city walls, and gates, and other general require- 
ments.—Alfred Edersheim, in Sketches. ; 

Whose 1s this image and superscription? verse 20. Throughout the Roman 
Empire Cesar claimed and received divine honors, save in Palestine alone. Ca- 
ligula was the only Cesar who attempted to force the Jews to worship his image. 
As Dr. Geikie tells us in “New Testament Hours”: “It was reckoned enough 
that two lambs and an ox were offered twice a day in the temple ‘for Cesar and 
the Roman people’; whether at the cost of the emperor or of the sanctuary is 
uncertain. On extraordinary occasions, moreover, the Jewish authorities ex- 
pressed their loyalty by special sacrifices for the emperor. Next to the worship 
of the Cesar, his effigy on the coins and military standards was abhorrent to 
the Jews, and care was taken not to offend their prejudices on these points. It 
was impossible, however, to avoid the circulation of Roman denarii in Judea 
bearing the imperial ‘image and superscription,’ for no gold or silver money was 
coined in Palestine. On locally coined copper money, only the name of Cesar 
and innocent emblems were to be seen.” 

Our illustration of a denarius shows the image, the head of Tiberius encir- 
cled by a laurel wreath, and bearing the superscription (in Latin), ‘Tiberius 
Cesar the son of the deified Augustus himself Augustus. With this compare 
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the simplicity of the Jewish shekel, whose superscripti 
the one side, “Shekel of Israel,” and on the Bie Werucdlem Hees peng 

One of them, a lawyer, verse 35. Long before the time of our Savior, the law 
written and oral, had become the absolute norm of Jewish life. Every detail of 
life, civil as well as religious, was regulated in the minutest manner by the law 
It was impossible for the ordinary Jew z ; 
to be fully acquainted with the innumer- 
able statues referring, ¢. g., to Levitical puri- 
ty or the keeping of the Sabbath, and to /¥& 
apply them to the fresh cases that emerged 
daily; and yet his standing before God de- 
pended upon his scrupulous observance of 
these statutes. It was absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that a special class of men should 
devote themselves expressly to the study of 
the law. These were the “scribes,” “lawyers,” or “doctors of law.”’—Hasting’s 
Bible Dictionary. 

Which is the great commandment in the law? verse 36. According to the 
scribes there were three hundred and sixty-five prohibitions and two hundred 
and twenty-eight commandments in the 
Pentateuch, and of these which was the 
greatest was a common dispute. ‘The first 
great commandment which Jesus quotes 
from Deuteronomy was repeated by the 
Jews in their morning and evening prayers, 
was inscribed in the phylacteries which the 
Pharisees wore on their foreheads, and was 
enclosed in the Mezzuzah, which was nailed 
to the door posts. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What was the attitude of the 
different priests and scribes at the triumphal entry? At the cleansing of the tem- 
ple? What did they ask Jesus then? What did they accomplish by their ques- 
tion? When Jesus cleansed the temple what did he teach is the right attitude 
toward evils sanctioned by those in authority? How will you combine that 
lesson with the lesson he taught in verse 21 of today’s text? 

The Political Situation in Jesus’ Day. Rome, ruled by the Cesars, was the 
supreme central authority. Although the principle of government which the 
empire embodied was despotic, it had nevertheless rendered inestimable services 
to humanity. Peace and ample opportunity for intercommunication and com- 
merce were only a few of its great contributions to the welfare of the people 
over whom it held sway. To many of the nations under its control Rome had 
granted a relative autonomy; but it was exceedingly jealous of any attempt on 
the part of the dependent states to secure larger freedom. Its rule was a 
paternal despotism, but woe to the leader or nation that defied its authority ! 

As a representative of Rome and of the Jewish people, Herod Antipas, the son 
of Herod the Great, ruled over Galilee and Perea. As long as he was loyal to 
Rome his authority was practically undisputed within his territory. Judea, 
under the control of the imperial procurators, came more directly under the 
rule of the Roman Emperor. All political power and responsibility had been 
taken out of the hands of the Jewish people. The perennial political question 
which agitated them was whether or not they should and could successfully defy 
the foreign conqueror who had wrested from them their freedom. The majority 
of them wisely answered the question in the negative, and submitted, though 
resentfully, to Rome. An active minority was ever seeking for an opportune 
moment at which to raise the standard of rebellion and to hazard all upon the 
chances of war. In Jesus’ day it was more than dangerous, therefore, it was 
foolhardy, to discuss practical politics. In no quicker way could Jesus have 
destroyed his influence as a teacher and brought his career to a sudden and 
disastrous end than by arousing the political passions of the people——Professor 
Charles Foster Kent, in The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. 

Time and Place of Our Lesson. The place was the temple enclosure, prob- 
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ably one of the porches, and the time was Tuesday of Passion Week, that great 
day of public teaching. , 
Assign paragraphs 125, 72-76 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


In an article in The Youth’s Companion upon Training in Good Citizenship, 
the Hon. William H. Taft, speaking of children between the ages of six and 
twelve, says: “It is difficult for a person not intimately and systematically en- 
gaged in imparting ideas to boys and girls to know how capable the mind of 
the ordinary child at that period is of taking in and retaining political concep- 
tions and perceiving the relation between a citizen and the government.” ; 

In Mr. Taft’s words quoted below, teachers of Primary, Junior, Intermediate 
and even Senior classes will find most helpful suggestions for the teaching of 
today’s lesson. < cs 

“The political entity that comes nearest to the citizen and the child is the 
municipal government under which he lives. A policeman whom he meets on 
the street, the fire engine that he sees going to the fire, the sewer that he sees 
draining the streets, the sidewalks and the street paving that he sees before him, 
the lamp-post on the corner, the street cars running upon the streets—all are 
familiar sights, and it is easy for him to trace them back in his mind to the 
municipal government as the initiating or regulating power. The mayor must 
be a familiar name to him, and, if the mayor is as active as many mayors, a 
familiar sight to him; the school superintendent and the school board are easily 
fixed in his mind as the authority over the school; and it would not be hard to 
explain to him in a simple way the division of the city into departments, how 
the heads of the departments are appointed, and how the mayor is selected. If 
the election polls are held at the schoolhouses, as they well may be, the machinery 
of the election is vividly brought to the child’s mind. The degree of efficiency 
with which the streets are kept clean and the strictness with which the police- 
man enforces the local regulations may be brought to his attention and measured 
by comparison from time to time. 

“An understanding of the enormous advance that has been made in the com- 
forts and benefits of municipal life furnished by the city or town over those that 
the people received from the governments of cities and towns in the Middle 
Ages, even in the Eighteenth Century and the first half of the Nineteenth, in 
streets, lighting, water, drainage, health, public order, and education, as well as 
in hospitals, libraries, reading rooms, and various philanthropies and charities, 
cannot fail to give some idea of what he owes to modern government and to his 
country. 

“With an understanding of the municipal government to build upon, his in- 
terest in the state and country can be awakened by further simple explanation 
and discussion. Stories of those born and brought up in the neighborhood who 
have held public office and discharged their duties well, and have gone on to 
greater prominence, will stimulate the ambition of the child; and the real 
public service that those men rendered can be made a moral upon which to 
base an appeal for devotion to duty and for effort in the public interest. ‘Teach- 
ers would do well to make excursions with the children to the waterworks, the 
fire-engine house, the courthouse, the city hall, and to the philanthropic institu- 
tions of public and private foundation. They should explain simply where the 
money comes from with which the work in these institutions and departments 
is carried on. If by iteration and reiteration they can firmly impress upon the 
child the fact that public money does not fall from the sky, but that it comes 
from the people who make up the government, they will establish in his mind a 
foundation of sanity and sound political views. 

“There is a general impression, not confined to children, that the right to vote 
is the one important feature of civil liberty, whereas it is not a right but a duty, 
given for the good of all to only a small and representative percentage of all the 
citizens. All citizens, however, as the child should know, owe allegiance and 
public service, and enjoy every right included in civil liberty.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: CHRISTIAN STAND- 
ARDS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The severe judgment which Jesus 
pronounced upon the Pharisees by means of his parables of The Two Sons, The 
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Wicked Husbandmen, and The Marriage Feast, aroused their anger to its high- 
est pitch. They saw, moreover, that the claims which Jesus made so freely and 
fearlessly were drawing all men toward him; and they realized that, if they 
would not lose their own authority and power, they must act quickly to have 
him put out of the way. They bethought themselves of the prevalent custom of 
asking questions of Jewish rabbis in public, and they decided to put a question 
to him such that, no matter which way he answered it, they could use his answer 
against him. United with them in this were the Herodians, and this is remark- 
able because the two sects, Pharisees and Herodians, were ordinarily hostile. 

Christ’s Standard of Loyalty. The man is not an honest inquirer. ‘Titian 
has painted him as he was, a shrewd, artful spy, with his question carefully 
formulated so as to be unanswerable. By the side of this shrewd inquirer stands, 
in Titian’s picture, the calm, stern, pitying face of Jesus,—the only adequate 
reproduction, by one of the great Masters, of the nobility and force which Jests 
must have shown. The man’s purpose is easy to read, and Jesus, reading that 
purpose, turns back the questioner upon himself. Holding up the penny, Jesus - 
says: “Look at this coin with which you must pay your tax. The very face 
stamped upon it is your confession that you render to Czsar what is his. I 
need not therefore discuss this question with you. You have answered it your- 
self. I ask you, however, another question. Are you willing to give to the 
King I serve as loyal an obedience as you give to Cesar, or are you a better 
ee of ae arerner than you are of your God? “And they marvelled at 

is answer, and held their peace.” 

Thus Jesus answered then, and now, in this modern world, with its pressing 
problems of divided allegiance, the same stern, pitying figure stands and makes 
the same demand. People ask him every possible question about his politics, 
his theology, his conception of the church, his view of divorce, or of wages, or 
of socialism. Sometimes they try to tangle him in his replies, but he refuses 
to be ensnared, and with lofty satire turns back such questioners upon them- 
selves, 

These matters, he says, are of great moment, and it is not surprising that you 
render to them your tribute of interest and loyalty. I, however, ask you a 
similar question, Are you giving to God the same devotion which you give to 
these admirable ends? You are a politician devoted to your Cesar, your party, 
your cause. It is right and justifiable. A good cause needs a good servant. But 
are you giving as much time and thought to the service of your God as you are 
to the service of your party; or are you saying, as a Senator of the United States 
is reported to have said, that the Golden Rule has no place in politics? You 
are an ecclesiastic, passionately concerned for your church, your doctrine, your 
hierarchy, your authority. But are you, I now ask, in danger of becoming a 
priest rather than 5 Benes a ee than a Cheietiapae Dae mioge 
mechanic rather than a spiritual power: ou are a student, devoted to your 
work, your play, your hopes and ambitions, It is right and inevitable that this 
should be so, Render to these ends all that is their due. But are you, on the 
same terms of unconstrained and happy loyalty, consecrating these academic 
aims to the service of your God, and translating your privileges here into ways 
of religious service? 
~ So ‘aoe stands before the modern inquirer as he stood that day in Jerusalem, 
—not as a culprit to be pitied, but as a judge to be heard; searching the mo- 
tives of his a ee many a re who eens everything to wie 
and nothing to God shrinks away and dares ask him no more questions——Dr. 
Francis S. Peabody: in Mornings in the College Chapel. 

A Good American Citizen and Our Country’s Laws. A people may throw 
off laws made by tyrants without the tyrants’ consent, as they have done for 
the world’s good. But the people must never throw aside their own laws which 
they have made themselves except by process of law. And in this country the 
majority are the people and the authority and that only when that majority has 
declared itself by lawful process. The careless use, therefore, of the constitu- 
tional privileges by those in authority should be resented instantly. i 

The threat of any body of laboring men that they will obstruct the affairs of 
the country, prevent business, travel and the comforts of domestic life, if the 
courts do not obey their illegal and unwarranted demands, should be resisted by 
the stern and uncompromising authority of, every good citizen. ‘ ; 

- Citizens should inform their representatives in Congress that their places in 
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Congress are not to be secured or retained by any timid or temporizing com- 
promises with men either high or low who threaten our national institutions. 

Congressmen should be made to feel that it is not essential that they stay in 
Congress, but it is essential that while they are there they shall defend the 
integrity of their country with the fearless heroism of soldiers on the field of 
battle who count not their lives dear unto themselves. 

The American citizen has certain rights and privileges, He has a right to his 
place and he has a right to as large a place as he can make and fill. He has a 
- right to every possible opportunity. He has a right to the utmost that he can 
accomplish. No man has any right to dispute these things with him so long as 
he keeps himself to the things that are his. 

The citizen has certain personal and subjective privileges. Solemnly he has 
been enjoined by the highest Authority in the world to make the most of him- 
self, to increase his talents from one to two, from five to ten. This is his 
sacred right. 

To interfere with this working plan of the citizen is to go squarely and inso- 
lently into the face of the Creator. He must know as much as he can know even 
if he knows much more than other men, and he has a right to as much property 
and money as he can make in his own right even if it surpasses the property of 
all his neighbors. 

The more he can know and the more he can achieve, the greater citizen is he 
and the more he should be prized and encouraged, for he is an asset of his land 
and country. It would be as great folly to deny him the right of an education 
because he might have the monopoly of education in his time and it might give 
him leadership over his fellow-men, as to deny him the fruits of his acquisitive 
powers in matters of property—Chancellor James R. Day. 

The Christian Citizen’s Responsibility for Governmental Affairs. Every 
Bible class ought to have some personal touch with the city. The average per- 
son believes in good government and is willing to have good government. You 
do not need to argue with a man that it is better to have an efficient police force 
than one that is inefficient. It is another thing to get him to take enough in- 
terest in the community, to become acquainted with its officials, and to know inti- 
mately and in detail the actual situation in regard to the budget, the city council, — 
the school system, the water supply, and other details that go to-make up the 
city’s government and add to the welfare and comfort of the citizens. What are 
the conditions in your own city, village or town? Do you know your officials? 
Is there talk of graft, mismanagement of affairs, or shady political dealings? 
Are these reports just gossip? In fact, do you know anything about the condi- 
tions? To be able to answer stich questions as these is the very beginning of wis- 
dom in civic affairs. To take no interest in such things is not only unpatriotic— 
it is unchristian as well—Henry A. Atkinson, in The Home Department Maga- 
zine, 

The Parents’ Responsibility for the Training of their Children in Good 
Citizenship. If the home is what it ought to be and the parents are good 
citizens, the training of the child in citizenship will be easy. In such surround- 
ings the child will absorb the spirit of public service. A father has a double re- 
sponsibility with respect to public matters. If he manifests a proper interest 
and activity in the affairs of his city, his state, and his country, his example will 
have a good effect on his child. 

At the present day there are cross currents in our life that affect parents, and 
that must necessarily affect children, There is a wider interest in social prob- 
lems; there is a greater sense of responsibility to society. In families where that 
is felt and expressed, it inevitably affects the mind and interest of the child 
and awakens in him a desire to help others. ‘ 

But there is another current that I fear is inimical to the development of a 
proper sense of citizenship, and that is a lack of respect for present authority, 
discontent with conditions, and a general disgust with the organization of so- 
ciety. It is very hard in such an atmosphere to expect the flower of patriotism 
to grow in a child’s heart. Patriotism is love of country, and the country is 
impersonated in those who for the time being represent her and act on her 
behalf. If at home the child hears nothing except contempt for the head of the 
state or for the government, what is the child to think of the country, and how 
can we arouse in him personal affection for it? 

I believe, therefore, that the first step in training a child to proper citizenship 
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is for the parents to inform themselves upon the advantages that they are en- 
joying because they are citizens of the United States, 

How are the parents to be brought to hold sound views? There ought to be 
more public defense of the good things that we have in society; the voices of 
those who understand them ought to be raised-to point out the advantages that 
we all enjoy. The trouble is that the men of common sense in the community, 
the men who understand economic law and the absolute necessity for inequality 
of fortune and for the strong motive for self-help involved in the right of prop- 
erty and free competition, are not in the habit of talking. They assume that the 
theorists and the denouncers of inequalities in our present society will gain no 
more hearing from the people at large than they themselves are willing to ac- 
cord to them. It is time to call a halt in the general denunciation of present 
conditions, until some one can point out a practical way by which those condi- 
tions can be changed without losing the real benefit of individual liberty—Con- 
densed from an Article in The Youth’s Companion by Ex-President Taft. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The Christian citizen. See The Reli- 
gious Education of an American Citizen, by Professor Peabody. 


2. Woman’s suffrage gives new opportunities to women: are they ready for it? 


3. The man who loveth not his parish pump which he hath seen, cannot love 
the Empire which he hath not seen.—Canon Masterman. 

4. How will the Americanization of our aliens contribute to patriotism? 

5. A ruler who appoints any man to office, when there is in his dominion an- 
other man better qualified for its duties, sins against God and sins against the 
State—The Koran. 

6. Teaching the child patriotism. See book with this title by Kate Upson 
Clark. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What ministry of Jesus does Matthew omit? 2. How large a part of his 
“Gospel is devoted to the last week of Christ’s life? 3. To what does Then in 
the first verse of our lesson refer? 4. In the interpretation of the parable, who 
are the wise virgins? 5. Who are the foolish virgins? 6. What does the extra 
supply of oil signify? 7. Who is the bridegroom? 8. What is meant by watch, 
as it is used in verse 13? 9. What is the secret of success, whether temporal or 
eternal? 10. What is the coming of the Son of Man? 11. How may we be 
always ready? 12, What is said about watching in Mt. 24.42-51? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: GETTING READY 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. We have a proverb about sailing, 
or being, between Scylla and Charybdis, which comes from the classic fable 
about these two monsters. Do you know what the proverb means? ‘To be be- 
tween dangers or difficulties from opposite sides. In the fable, Scylla was a sea- 
monster with twelve feet, with six heads, each of which contained three rows of 
sharp teeth, and with a voice like the yelp of a dog. She dwelt in a cave by the 
sea, whence she thrust out her heads to snatch seamen from passing ships. Op- 
posite her was Charybdis, another sea-monster, who thrice a day swallowed 
down the waters of the sea and thrice threw them up again. In attempting to 
avoid one monster, mariners were in danger of losing their life by the other. 

Our lesson text shows us how skillfully Jesus steered his course one day be- 
tween the Scylla of popular hatred and the Charybdis of Roman retribution. 
What is the story? (See The Text Explained.) 

Render unto Cesar the Things that are Cesar’s. Nearly a third of those 
Americans who in 1914 were able to get home from Europe only with the help 
of money that the United States government advanced them have not yet repaid 
the loan, and show little or no disposition to do so. Yet it is hardly believable 
that many of them are poor. They are not Americans to be protd of. Their 
readiness to “do” the government puts them into a class with smugglers, tax- 
dodgers and municipal “grafters.”—The Youth’s Companion. . 

Getting Ready for Citizenship. A striking cartoon issued during the Great 
War pictures Uncle Sam stooping under a heavy load which is marked Re- 
sponsibility for the Future of Civilization.” Before him stands a youth holding 
an iron dumb-bell which has made him perspire profusely, and the object is 
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labelled “High School.” At his feet lie two other dumb-bells, one a small one 
marked “Grammar School,” and the other a large one marked “Coilege.” The 
boy is pointing to the little one and saying, “Isn’t that one enough? This one is 
pretty heavy!” But Uncle Sam replies, “No, my boy; keep right on! You are 
my greatest hope. When you're strong enough I need you to help carry this 
load.” 

“The responsibility for the future of civilization is a much heavier load than ° 
any of us realize,” a college professor observes. “Unless somebody is able to 
bear it up, dark ages are ahead of us. It will rest more heavily upon the 
shoulders of Uncle Sam than upon any other shoulders. 

“But who is Uncle Sam? You and I are Uncle Sam. Who will be Uncle 
Sam tomorrow? ‘The boys and girls in our schools today will be Uncle Sam to- 
morrow. ; 

“How many of these boys and girls will have the honor of helping to carry 
that great burden of Civilization? Those that can think clearly, and act wisely, 
and lead others. 

“And how shall they learn to thus think, act, and lead? As the cartoon indi- 
cates, by remaining in school until their minds are developed and trained to 
heavy tasks.” 

Help Others Get Ready for Citizenship. “’Taint American to treat that 
boy that way.” Pat’s Irish voice was full of indignation. He stood at the door 
of a disreputable road-house on the outskirts of Sierra, California. He was 
speaking about a young Mexican lad who had been found in the brushwood 
with a bullet wound through the head. 

“Can you read that?” asked Pat. “I found it on him.” 

Dr. McCombs took the scrap of paper on which was written in excellent 
Spanish: “I have deliberated upon this step for a long time, and have decided 
to take my life. Do not accuse anybody else. I did it myself.” 

“Sure, an’ I don’t blame him,” sputtered Pat. “The Americans called him a 
‘sreaser, and would have nothing to do with him. The other Mexicans around 
here laughed at his soft white hands and thought that just because he was a 
nephew of ex-President Diaz, he couldn’t work like the rest of ’em. Nobody 
would give him a job. Nobody took the trouble to teach him English. I tell 
~ you, ’tain’t American, the way they treated that boy.”—Marjorie Peck Wheeler. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. The very idea of the power and right of 
the people to establish government presupposes the duty of every individual to 
obey the established government.—George Washington. 


a AM eek makes men good Christians makes them good citizens—Daniel 
ebster. 
There is no perfect Christian who is not also a perfect patriot—Cardinal 

Mercier, 

Our Fathers’ God! from out whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

We meet today, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and thee, 

To thank thee for the era done, 

And trust thee for the opening one—Whittier. 


Pupils’ Note-Book. XIX. What Jesus Taught about Citizenship. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How large part of Matthew’s Gospel is given to the last week of Christ’s life? 
2. Describe the lamps and oil vessels to which the parable refers. 3. Why were 
they necessary at a wedding? 4. In what respects were all the virgins alike, and 
how did half of them differ from the other half? 5. Why could not the wise 
give oil to the foolish? 6. Why was the door shut at the wedding? 7. What is 
the meaning of the story? 8. Why did Jesus tell this story? 09. How should we 


“watch” ? 
TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: OUR COUNTRY 


Lesson Material: Deuteronomy 86-11; Matthew 22.15-22. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Talk about the “image and super- 
scription” of a penny, letting each pupil have one as you bring out the facts by 
questions. Tell them briefly about the way a penny is made by our government, 
and speak about the many other things our government does for us. Lead your 
pupils to say that we owe our government something in return for all these 
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benefits. Let them see that to the people of Judea, Cesar and his rule stood as 
our government stands to us. Then let them tell the lesson story. 

My Country, ’Tis of Thee. Many~years ago there lived in Boston a-small 
boy by the name of Samuel Francis Smith. He was very fond of music and 
liked to go to church to hear the singing. One evening he went with his grand- 
mother to the prayer-meeting, and after a hymn had been sung without much 
spirit, he jumped up, exclaiming, “Why, I can sing better than that myself!” 
and before anyone could stop him went forward and sang in a clear high voice: 


“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour ;- 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 


Can’t you imagine how the people laughed? . They never forgot to tell this 
Story on every possible occasion after that small boy became famous. Do you 
know what made him famous? He wrote America. Let us sing those beautiful 
words and as we sing think what they mean. 

Live up to the Song. A woman visited a day school and heard the pupils 
sing America. She saw them salute the flag as they repeated the pledge of 
allegiance. “I wonder,” said she to herself, “if anyone has made them think of 
what that really means for them. It is different today from what it was when 
men had to fight for their country.” 

One hour went by, and this friend passed an alley not far from the school. 
Out from one of the back yards came a boy with a pail of garbage and a bundle 
of waste paper. Quick as a flash he dumped both in the most convenient spot 
and started on arun. But he heard a voice. “Wait, my boy, I want to ask you 
something. Aren’t you one of the boys I heard singing, ‘My Country,’ and didn’t 
you salute your flag and promise to obey what the flag stands for?” “I guess 
so,” answered the little fellow. “Well,” continued his friend, “do you know for 
what that great box is set in the alley?” At this the boy’s head hung down, and 
he again started to be off. “Stay, I just want to tell you what, perhaps, you 
never knew before. Your flag in school tells of the alley and the box. ‘The 
law of your city says, ‘Keep your alley clean.’ Your city is part of your coun- 
try. You must obey the law to keep clean if you are going to wave that flag 
and be true to your country.”—The Pilgrim Teacher. 

A Beautiful Letter for You. It was written by an English Scoutmaster, 
Lieutenant G. H. Chamberlain, to his boys shortly before he was killed while 
fighting for his country and the world in the Great War: Gladly would he have 
said the same words to you, changing “Fingland” to “America.” 

“T am leaving just this last brief message for you in case it be God’s will that 
I, too, shall ‘lay down my life for my friends.’ I face the future with all faith, 
and hope, and courage, for it is but a little thing to die for one’s country. The 
great thing, and the noblest thing any man can do, is to live for his country! 
During the six years or so that I have been your Scoutmaster and teacher, I 
have tried to teach you this great truth, and if you do love me, as I believe you 
do, one and all, you'll honor my memory by living true to that grand and 
glorious Scout law of ours. My last word to you, boys, is ‘Live for England, to 
make her a purer, nobler, manlier, and more Christian nation’; if you do this 
you'll have done something far greater than dying for her! : , 

“To you belongs the future, and please God there are better times in store. Be 
clean men! Be Christ’s men!” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Proverbs 14.34. 

It is incumbent upon every person of every description to contribute to his 
country’s welfare—George Washington. 

He serves his country best who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deeds.— 
Susan Coolidge. 

Pupils’ Note-Book, XVIII. Our Junior Lesson Topic; the lesson Jesus 
taught from a Roman penny; a statement about our country and what we owe 
it; a Sentence Sermon. 

pais for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is a parable? 2. In the parable why were five of the virgins called fool- 
ish? 3. What happened at midnight? 4. What then did the foolish virgins ask? 
5. Were the wise selfish? 6, What would have happened had the wise shared 
with the foolish? 7. What is our Golden Text? 8. How can we watch? 
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THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


Golden Text 


Watch therefore, for ye know not 
the day nor the hour. Matthew 25.13 


LESSON Matthew 25.1-13 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 55.1-3, 6-8 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, Matthew 7.24-27; 24.1-51; Ephesians 6.10-20; 1 
Timothy 6.17-19 


MATTHEW. 25.1 Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten vir- 
gins, who took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. 2 And five 
of them were foolish, and five were wise. 8 For the foolish, when they took 
their lamps, took no oil with them: 4 but the wise took oil in their vessels with 
their lamps. 5 Now while the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 
6 But at midnight there is a cry, Behold, the bridegroom! Come ye forth to 
meet him. 7 Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps. 8 And the 
foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are going out. 
9 But the wise answered, saying, Peradventure there will not be enough for 
us and you: go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. 10 And 
while they went away to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage feast; and the door was shut. 11 After- 
ward came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. 12 But he 
answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you not, 13 Watch therefore, 
for ye know not the day nor the hour, 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE FIVE WISE AND THE FIVE 
FOOLISH VIRGINS, verses 1-5. Then: this word connects our parable with 
the time of Christ’s Second Coming, referred to in verses 36, 42, 44, and 50 of 
the last chapter. Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten vir- 
gins, who took their lamps (or torches, RVm), and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom, ‘The number ten stands for a complete number. ‘The lamps are 
all that is outward in the life of professing Christians, as the oil is all that is 
inward.” The bridegroom represents Christ. 

And five of them were foolish, imprudent, and five were wise, prudent. For 
the foolish, when they took their lamps, took no oil with them. They took no 
extra supply of oil in vessels, in addition to what their lamps contained. But 
the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. “The meaning of the oil is 
manifest from the frequent occurrence of the image in Scripture. It represents 
the reality of a living religion produced by the Holy Spirit. This is plain in the 
symbol of Ex. 30.23-25 and Ps. 45.7”(Horton). Now while the bridegroom tar- 
ried, they all slumbered and slept. ‘There is no hint of reproach in this state- 
ment: the bridegroom might tarry a long time. See Light from Oriental Life. 

II. THE APPROACH OF THE BRIDEGROOM, verses 6, 7. Behold, the 
bridegroom! See Light from Oriental Life. Then all those virgins, the foolish 
as well as the wise, arose and trimmed their lanips. 

Il, THE PREDICAMENT OF THE FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS, verses 
8,9. The foolish virgins, who had failed to take with them an extra supply of: 
oil, found their lamps going out, and begged the wise virgins to share their oil, 
but the wise answered, saying, Peradventure, it may be, there will not be enough 
for us and you. Dr. Bruce says that sudden emergencies bring into play a cer- 
tain element of selfishness, and he takes the advice of the wise as simply a re- 
fusal to be burdened with their neighbors’ affairs. But the answer was not 
selfish, for if they had given, their oil would not have sufficed for all, and there 
would have been no light for any. In the application of the parable the thought 
is that the righteousness of one cannot avail for another. Go ye rather to them 
that sell, and buy for yourselves. “The image is from Prov. 23.23. ‘There was no 
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question about the ability to buy; for the oil 4s without money and without 
price, Is, 58.1; Rev. 3.18. The only drawback was the want of time. It was too 
late” (Horton). 

IV. THE WISE VIRGINS ADMITTED TO THE FEAST, verse 10. ‘And 
while they, the foolish virgins, went away to buy, the bridegroom came; and 
they, that were ready went in with him to the marriage feast: and the door was 
shut, Like Mt. 24.37-51, this parable teaches that only they are ready for the 
coming of Christ who are always ready. What does the coming of the bride- 
groom mean? Phillips Brooks answers wisely: “The coming of Christ is cer- 
tainly not a time when he draws near in the world, for he is in the world always. 
It must be, then, some time or times in which his presence becomes manifest. 
Of such comings there are several. Men discuss which of them the text refers 
to—whether to‘ the final coming for judgment, the coming to every man at death, 
or the coming of the Spirit at man’s conversion. Let us not try to settle which 
it means. It cultivates the life of watchfulness within us, not to know when 
Christ is coming to judge the world, when he is coming to call us to himself by 
death, when he is coming by some great experience to our souls.” 

V. THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. REFUSED ADMISSION, verse 11. A lit- 
tle later the foolish virgins arrived and begged to have the door opened. Lord, 
Lord, open to us, they cried: but he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I 
know you not. See Jn. 10.14. “An inference from the late arrival that those 
without cannot belong to the bridal party. The solemn tone, however, shows that 
the spiritual here invades the natural’ (Bruce). 

VI. THE LESSON, verse 13.. Watch therefore, for ye know not the day 
nor the hour. ‘This does not mean, Keep awake (the wise virgins slept as well 
as the foolish), but, Be mindful of his coming, and be not found unprepared. 
“It is not enough to have a lively zeal for awhile; we must have, in addition, 
a perseverance that never tires”(Calvin). “And when the Son of Man comes, 
a lamp is of no use unless it»has oil in it. And the Master looked at the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees: for the lamp of a good profession will light no one into 

* the approval of God without the oil of a good life” (Hodges). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The foolish, when they took their lamps, took no oil with them, verse 3. The 
lamps and oil vessels were of earthenware, fashioned as our illustration shows. 
They held only a 
few tablespoonsfuls 
of oil and did not 
burn over two hours” 
without replenishing, 
hence the necessity 
for the oil vessels 
which the foolish 
maidens neglected to 
bring. Although 
glass and _ metal 
lamps are now used 
in Palestine, such 
small earthenware 
lamps are still used 
by the peasants, and 
earthenware pitchers 
filled with parrafin 
oil or olive oil are 
kept beside ne = See 

At mudnight there ; 
is a cry, Behold, the In the neta Ge sian 
bridegroom! Come : : 
ye forth to meet him, verse 6. The bride and her attendants were in her own 
home awaiting the coming of the bridegroom from his home, or they had al- 
ready gone to the bridegroom’s home, there to await his return from the house 
of a relative, whither he had gone to celebrate with his friends. Both customs 
seem to have prevailed among the Jews in these times. In either case, the 
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bride’s friends must go out and meet the procession, and sing a hymn of welcome. 
The lighted lamps were most essential, for they symbolized joy and welcome; 
extinguished lamps were symbolical of mourning and death. Hence the con- 
sternation among the foolish virgins when they saw their lamps going out and 
realized that they had no oil with which to replenish them. 

The way in which the coming of the bridegroom is heralded is thus described 
by Dr. Mackie in Bible Manners and Customs. “As the procession starts, 
flaming torches are held aloft by special bearers, and lighted candles are handed 
at the door to each visitor as he goes out. A great crowd has meanwhile assem- 
bled on the balconies, garden-walls, and flat roofs of the houses on each side of 
the road. It is always an impressive spectacle to watch the passage of such a 
brilliant retinue under the starry stillness of an oriental night. The illumination 
of the torches and candles not only makes the procession itself a long, winding 
array of moving lights, but throws into sharp relief the white dresses and throng- 
ing faces of the spectators seen against the sombre walls and dark sky. The 
bridegroom is the center of interest. Voices are heard whispering, ‘There he is!’ 
‘There he is!’ From time to time women raise their voices in the peculiar shrill, 
wavering shriek by which joy is expressed at marriages and other times of 
family and public rejoicing. The sound is heard at a great distance, and is re- 
peated by other voices in advance of the procession, and thus intimation is 
given of the approach half an hour or more before the marriage escort arrives.” 

The door was shut, verse 10. It was shut, says Van Lennep, in order to avoid 
the possibility of violent men entering and carrying off jewelry, costly garments, 
and even the bride herself. The tardy virgins who finally came crying, “Lord, 
Lord, open to us,” could not, of course, be admitted: for that the bridegroom was 
too wary. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What parables have we 
. studied this Quarter? What is the lesson of each? What is a parable? 

Events and Teachings of Tuesday Continued. The enemies of Jesus, as we 
saw in our last lesson, sought by their questions either to discredit him before 
the people or to obtain an answer which they could use against him with Pilate, 
but Jesus defeated them. Then he put them to rout by his own question about 
the Messiah, which they could not answer. In scathing words Jesus then de- 
nounced the scribes and Pharisees. 

Leaving the Court of the Gentiles, where he had been teaching, Jesus entered 
the Court of the Women, where was the treasury, the thirteen trumpet-shaped 
money-boxes into which the required and the voluntary offerings were dropped. 
There the widow’s offering of two mites evoked Jesus’ commendation. 

Perhaps it was at this time that the visit of the Greeks occurred, Jn. 12.20-50. 
As Jesus left the temple with his disciples, they wished to stop and admire the 
building; instead, he predicted its destruction. 

Crossing over to the Mount of Olives, which is separated from the temple 
hill by the Kidron Valley, Jesus sat and talked there with his disciples. They 
asked him what should be the sign of his coming and of the end of the world, 
referring to his words in regard to the temple and his words before the multi- 
tudes that “Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” (Mt. 23.39). In answer, Jesus gave the long 
discourse recorded in chapters twenty-four and twenty-five of Matthew. In 
mystical language he spoke about the future, the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
coming of the Son of God, the end of the age. The day and hour of his second 
coming are known only to the Father. They must be prepared. After giving a 
series of illustrations, showing how unexpected would be that coming, he spoke 
three parables that illustrate the judgment—those of the Ten Virgins, the Talents, 
and the Sheep and the Goats. 

Assign paragraph 28, page ix, of In the Master’s Country. | 

The Parables of Judgment. The parables of Judgment in the teaching of 
Christ are aimed constantly at sins of omission, as if he saw that there our peril 
lay. The foolish virgins did not stone the wedding procession or steal the re- 
freshments or insult the bride—they neglected the duty of having oil in their 
lamps and were therefore excluded from the feast. ‘The man with the one 
talent did not use it for any evil purpose—he did not use it at all and stood there- 
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fore condemned. The men on the left hand in the great judgment scene were 
not accused of robbing the poor or mistreating the sick or the imprisoned. 
Inasmuch as they did it not to the least of the needy they failed of acceptance 
ek him. The way to perdition is paved with moral neglect—Dr. Charles R. 

rown, 

epuonology for the Blackboard. To the record for Tuesday, given on page 
77, add: 

Questions about Tribute, the Resurrection, and the Great Commandment ; 
Jesus’ Question about the Christ; Woes upon the Scribes and Pharisees; the 
Widow’s Gift Commended; Visit of the Greeks; Discourse about the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the End of the World; Parable of the Ten Virgins; 
Parable of the Talents; Parable of the Judgment; Judas’ Bargain with the 
Chief Priests. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


o 


We are called to light the lamp of service. Well, a great many respond to the 
call. They take up the duty. They light their lamps. But how many there 
are who just burn up the oil of a little impulse, and then go out! Some take 
up service in the Sunday-school, burn brightly for a little while, and then go 
out! Others interest themselves actively in one or another of the many institu- 
tions established to redeem the world, burn for a little while, and then go out! 
We all know these people. They are well-intentioned; they are good-hearted, 
but when they take up a duty you know just how long they will burn—a week, 
or a month, or a year—and then there will be a flicker of excuses, prior to the 
light going out altogether. How is it? They have taken their lamps, but they 
have taken no oil with them, They are trying to do spiritual exercises on a 
starved soul. They are trying to do Christian duty without the bread of Chris- 
tian truth, They do not draw upon any great eternal resources for power to 
sustain them in their service, and so their strength is soon spent. What do they 
need? Food, bread, the Bread of Life. 

I remember some little while ago noticing in a parched and barren pasture a 
thin line of beautiful green grass stretching across the whole breadth of the 
field. That thin line of green grass, green in the burning rays of the hottest 


summer noontides, marked the course of a tiny stream, which quietly bathed its. 


roots, as it stole away on its secret bed. And sometimes in the parched field of 
human life, where one and another droop away from Christian service, I have 
known men and women whose services kept fresh and bright and beautiful amid 
all manner of fierce attack, amid the harsh, dry glare of ingratitude and dis- 
appointment, and I have said to myself, “The river of life is secretly bathing 
their roots. They are feeding upon the Savior’s love.” f 4 

So feed, and you will endure. Abide in Christ, and the lamp of service will 
burn forevermore.—Dr, J. H. Jowett. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: CHRISTIAN WATCH- 
FULLNESS 


- Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A minister was once thoughtfully 
considering what he shoud preach about the next Sunday. He began to wonder 
what warning was most needed by his congregation, and then he fell asleep, and 
in his dream was transported to a conference of evil spirits, who were discoursing 
how best they could lead the greatest number of men to destruction. “I know 
how,” said one of them. “I will go into the world and declare that there is no 
God.” “No,” said the evil spirit who was presiding; “that will not avail, for 
nature shows too plainly that there is a God.” “I can do it,” said another, 
“for I will go to men and say, there is indeed a God, but you need not fear 
him; for death ends all, there is no judgment after death.” “No, that will be 


of no use, either,” declared their chief; “for it is written on men’s hearts and - 


annot free themselves from it that death does not end all and there will 
eae Gime of judgment.” Then a third announced his plan: “I will go into the 
world and say that there is a God, that death does not end all, that there is a 
judgment, that some will go to never-ending bliss and others into never-ending 
torment. And I will tell them that they can only attain the joy of Heaven 
through Jesus Christ; he alone is the Way, they must turn to him and have 
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their sins forgiven. All this will I tell them, and then I will add a little lie of 
two words. Time enough!” “Good!” said the presiding evil spirit, “you have 
hit it, you will succeed; go!” 

I do not know what subject the minister chose when he awoke from his 
dream, but I think it must have been the parable of the Ten Virgins. 

The Meaning of the Parable. 70 watch means simply to keep one’s self con- 
’ stantly in sympathy with God, never to be doing or thinking what one would be 
ashamed of if Christ should suddenly appear. The oil that feeds the Christian’s 
lamp of profession is the spiritual life. There is only one fountain of this oil, 
but those who go to it often through prayer, and cherish its supplies in their lives, 
will never be caught with empty vessels. The thessage of Jesus in the story 
of the virgins is summed up in these words: “Be always faithful to me.” 
Every day is a day of judgment. The failure of today may pass unnoticed, but 
its consequences twenty years hence may be great. The schoolboy may be idle 
now and think it of little consequence. But in mature life he may be unex- 
pectedly called to a position of trust and honor, and find himself unable to hold 
it just because of the careless days of his boyhood. ‘The whole secret of success, 
temporal and eternal, is fidelity to daily duty, gaining character by trust in God, 
and by obedience to him in things small and great—Unknown. 


No Oil in their Lamps. There are few things which are more disagreeable | 


than a burning lamp which is short of oil. The flame is unsteady, flickering, 
fuming, spitting, smoking, giving far more discomfort than light. And there 
are few things in the moral world more disagreeable than people who keep their 
lamps burning with inadequate supplies of oil. They are unreliable, fitful, cheer- 
less—altogether making far more smoke than fire. Hard duties cannot be sus- 
tained by a transient impulse, by the strength of a good resolution. He who 
is going to discharge Christian duties consistently will need unfailing springs of 
oil, he will need to feed his soul with eternal truth. We cannot have exercise 
without bread; we cannot have the lamp burning without oil; we cannot have 
duty without truth. 

One of the great primary duties to which we are called is that of faithfulness, 
uprightness, scrupulous integrity, unbroken loyalty to conscience. Men vow to 
themselves to discharge it. Young fellows light this lamp of faithfulness, and 
they begin their business career. What do they find? Their eyes are opened to 
the cunning ways in which wealth is made. They see the success of deception. 
They mark how dishonesty multiplies its stores. ‘They see that their fiercest com- 
petitor is not the honest trader, but the trickster. They begin to suspect that 
trickery cannot be fought with weapons of rectitude, that only by more trickery 
can trickery be vanquished. 

Then after the suspicion follows the design: ‘That man is offering his soul 
for thirty pieces of silver; I can cut him out by offering my own for twenty. 
Shall I do it? Is faithfulness essential? Does integrity pay?” His lamp is 
going out; it needs oil! His resolution is dying; it needs food! Duty is 
waning; it needs to be fed with spiritual truth! How is it to be done? Great 
Christian duties have to be sustained by great Christian roots. 

Botanists will tell you that, speaking roughly, the roots of a tree are as far 
spreading as its branches.. There is as much growth under ground as there is 
above ground. There is as much unseen as there is seen. A great tree requires 
a great rootage, and so does a great duty. Every duty which the Lord prescribes 
demands an immense rootage. é 

When the lamp of my faithfulness is flickering, and I am wondering if the 
path of honor is the way to safety, I will feed the lamp with the oil of this truth: 
“My God is faithful.”—Condensed from a Sermon by Dr. Jowett. 

Righteousness is not Transferable. Bishop Brent tells this story of a short 
message given by a colonel to his men, and remarks that it is one of the finest 
exhortations he has ever heard: “I was with a division before St. Mihiel. I 
saw the men as they faced the worst, as they were getting ready to go into it. 
They knew what faced them. I talked to them as best I could, but the best ad- 
dress was delivered by a colonel. After my talk he told them to be sure that 
they had extra shoe laces, that they would not have to depend on the other fel- 
low’s supply. Then he turned quickly to them, and said, ‘Now apply this to 
your spiritual conditions.’ No preacher could have done better than that. In 
the spiritual realm there is no such thing as depending on the other fellow’s 
supply.” 
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Spr Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Not what death finds us doing, but how 
death finds us furnished, is the important question—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


2. The five foolish virgins were not the efiemies of the bridegroom, they thought 
themselves his friends. They let lite ebb, without seeing the one thing needful, 
and the neglect was irremediable. There is a tragedy underlying many a life of 
outward religiousness and inward emptiness——Dr. Maclaren. See Chapter LXXI 
of The Master’s Way, by Dr. Charles R. Brown. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I. Review the questions about Matthew’s Gospel studied during the first half 
of our last Quarter’s lessons. 2. What is the meaning and history of the word 
talent? 3. What is meant by the last clause of verse 21? 4. Why did the one 
who gained two talents receive the same commendation as the one who gained 
five talents? 5. What is the meaning of the one-talented man’s words in verse 
24? 6. What men of today have his same attitude toward capital? 7. What does 
noblesse oblige mean, and what is its bearing upon our parable? 8. What is the 
universal law which the parable states? 9. Give examples of its working in 
the physical domain. 10. In the mental. 11. In the spiritual. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: PREPARED 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. At the end of a long point of land 
extending into a beautiful lake in Switzerland, far from the beaten track of 
tourists, a traveler chanced upon a beautiful villa. He knocked at the garden 
gate and an aged gardener undid its heavy fastenings and bade him enter. 
The aged man seemed glad to see him and showed him around the won- 
derful garden. “How long have you been here?” the traveler asked. “Twenty- 
four years.” “And how often has your master been here meanwhile?” “Four 
times.” “When was he last here?” ‘“TI'welve years ago.” ‘He writes often?” 
“Never once.” “From whom do you receive your pay?” “His agent in 
Mailand.” “But he comes here often?” “He has never been here.” “Who does 
come, then?” “I am almost always alone,—it is very, very seldom that even a 
stranger comes.” “Yet you have the garden in such perfect order, everything 
flourishing, as if you wete expecting your master’s coming tomorrow!” “As if 
he were coming today, sir, today!” exclaimed the old man. This is the thought 
of our beautiful parable, the duty of being ready for our Lord’s coming today, 
though his coming may be far in the future. What is the parable? 

Who’s Absent? Marriage customs in Eastern lands, as, of course, you know 
well, are very different from those of our own land. If you had lived in or 
visited Palestine, Egypt, or any other Eastern land, and had been out-of-doors 
towards midnight, you would certainly have heard on some night a great noise 
of shouting and music. Coming near to the commotion, you would have seen a 
procession of men, the leaders carrying high poles, with iron pots on top full of 
blazing wood which gave a great light. These men would be followed by musi- 
cians, with their flutes and drums, and others with flags, and all making a great 
noise—the music certainly not being harmonious. 

Following just behind the men carrying the lights you would usually find a 
young man, with elder men on either side of him. This is the bridegroom, 
Going a little way with the procession, you would shortly hear another cry— 
possibly a shriek—which would soon be followed by a group of women coming 
out into the dark street, each holding aloft in the right hand a curious little lamp 
with a tiny light in it. In the other hand, the women would each carry a small 
vessel of oil, for the lamp is so small that the oil in it soon burns out. Some of 
the women would have tambourines or “timbrels” upon which they played. In 
the distance the bridegroom’s procession had been heard, and the signal had been 
given: “Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him”; and these 
women, who were the bride’s attendants, at once took up their lamps, and went 
out to meet the bridegroom. 

On these wedding customs our Lord Jesus Christ based his parable of the 
Wise and the Foolish Virgins. He told his disciples that after a long time he 
would come back again; but that some who had been invited to take part in the 
welcome to him would not be ready, and conseqttently would be shut out. “They 
that were ready went in with him to the marriage, and the door was shut.” 

One of the striking cartoons used by the Recruiting Committee in Britain dur- 
ing the war represented John Bull, his heart covered with a Union Jack, with a 
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small group of British soldiers in khaki uniform lined up just behind him. 
here were manifest gaps in the little line; and John Bull, with stern, set face, 
asked: “Who’s absent? Is it you?” 

Cannot you imagine the bridegroom, seeing provision had been made for others 
at the wedding feast, asking: Who’s absent?—Adapted from The Christian. 

The Boy Scout Motto—“Be Prepared.” When the Danes were pitilessly 
pounding at England to bring it under their sway, when these rude invaders 
were murdering, plundering and burning Saxon England, the English King was 
so weak, inefficient and, above all, so unprepared at every point of attack that he 
has gone down into history as Ethelred the Unready. After he fled over the 
sea to Normandy, Englishmen were subjects for two hundred years, and Danes, 
Normans and Angevins were their kings. 

In sharp contrast with Ethelred, a certain Paul of Tarsus who changed the 
map of Europe and the history of the world, has been called Paul the Ready, 
because of his preparedness for every difficulty and obstacle. His motto is well 
put in his own words,—‘“As much as in me lieth, I am ready.” He wrote “I am 
ready to go to Rome,” though it meant peril and persecution, and at Rome under 
the very shadow of martyrdom he said, “I am ready to be offered.” 

Sometimes the emphasis has been put on preparation for death, and in the old 
days men have preached many sermons on “Prepare to meet thy God.” After 
all, the great question is not being prepared to die, but to live. Life is the big 
opportunity and the big responsibility. And this is what the Boy Scout motto, 
“Be prepared,” means. That is what the movement is for, to prepare boys for 
the duties and responsibilities of manhood. So the scoutmaster trains his boys 
as they are out on patrol, to be ever alert, observing every sign; knowing what 
is going on around them. So it is, that he is taught by flag and arm to send 
wireless messages from hilltop to hilltop. He is taught what to do if he ‘is 
lost in the woods; he is skilled in the art of making a fire without matches or 
even flint and steel, 

Again, since it is a part of his duty to do a good turn to any one in need, he is 
trained to rescue a drowning person, or to carry a wounded or helpless person 
on his back. That he may be prepared for any emergency, he is taught all 
kinds of First Aid to the Injured. He knows how to make a stretcher out of 
two coats and two sticks, how to resuscitate a person saved from drowning, how 
to crouch low in a burning building, how to apply a bandage or stop a wound 
from bleeding. In short, he is ever and always “Boy Scout, Ready.”—The Well- 
spring. 

“Is You Ready?” ‘There is a beautiful story told of a sermon preached 
upon this subject by a little lad in a sleeping car. His father and mother left 
him asleep in a lower berth and went back to the observation car to enjoy the 
grand scenery through which they were passing. An hour later a rough-looking 
fellow entered the car and asked, “Anybody here got a kid what’s dressed in a 
red night-gown and sings like a bird?” The father and mother jumped to their 
feet in fear, but the man reassured them. “There ain’t nothing the matter with 
him,” he said, “the matter’s with us. You’re a parson, ain’t you? ‘The kid, he’s 
been singin’ to us—an’ talkin’. If you don’t mind, we'd take it mighty good of 
you to come with me.” 

The minister followed him till they reached the smoking compartment of the 
thirteenth car ahead. They opened the door and stopped to listen. Upon a 
table stood the little boy, his face flushed, his voice shrill and sweet. “Js you 
ready?” he cried, insistently. “My papa says the Bridegroom is Jesus, an” he 
wants everybody to be ready when he comes, just ’cause he loves you.” And 
then he sang, “Are you ready for the Bridegroom when he comes?” 

“He’s sung it over’n over,” whispered the man, “’nd I couldn’t stan’ no more. 
He said you'd pray, parson.” As the father entered the boy said to him, “They 
want to get ready,” and then he snuggled in his father’s arms while his father 
prayed, as he never had prayed before, for the men gathered about the child. 

Soon the father carried his boy back to the sleeping car where his mother 
was anxiously awaiting his coming, and then returned to talk with the men. 
Four of them decided that night to “get ready.” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. The best preparation for the future is the 
present well seen to.—George Macdonald. 


Pp opportunity is like a pitched ball: the time to hit it is before it passes the 
plate.” 
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Pupils’ Note-Book. XX. The Parable of the Wise and the Foolish Virgins 
and its Meaning. ; 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Review the questions about Matthew’s Gospel given in the first half of our 
last Quarter’s lessons. 2. What was a talent in Christ’s day? 3. What does our 
word talent, mean, and from what does it come? 4, Why did the man who gained 
two talents receive the same commendation as the man who had gained five? 
5. Why did the one-talent man have no right to hide his talent? 6, What is the 
great lesson of the parable? 7. What other parable is similar to, though dis- 
tinct from, that of the Talents? (Lk. 19.11-27.) 8. Which four of the disciples 
might be called five-talent men? 9. Which seven might be called two-talent 
men? 10. Which disciple is the wicked servant? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: BEING READY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Watch was the name of a bright 
dog belonging to an English minister. The dog followed his master everywhere, 


even to church, where he always lay down by the door and waited till church .— 


was over. One morning the minister was reading the words of our Golden 
Text. What are they? When he said “Watch,” the dog, who had seemed to 
be asleep, heard. He pricked up his ears, rose to his feet, and stood eagerly 
waiting. Again the minister repeated the words, and this time the dog trotted 
down the aisle as fast as he could, and on up the steps to his master’s side. The 
minister could not help smiling and patting the dog’s head, as he told his hearers 
that if they were as ready to hear their Divine Master’s call and as quick to 
obey, they did not need the lesson of our parable. 

What is our Junior Topic? What is the parable called by which Jesus taught 
a lesson about watching, being ready? Who will tell the parable? 

_ Not Ready. It will not do to be late. It makes trouble for ourselves or for 
somebody always. ‘The great battle of Waterloo was lost by Napoleon because) 
someone was late. He had ordered Marshall Grouchy to march with his army 

to help him. Marshall Grouchy did not start at once, as he should have done. 
When he did move Waterloo had been fought and Napoleon had been defeated. 

But there is something more important about this subject. In this story that 
Jesus told about the wedding feast, he was really thinking of heaven. We all 
expect to go to heaven sometime. We have all been invited, and we are all 
going, we think. But some of us are putting off getting ready, as these foolish 
girls did. We will delay until, when by and by we do start, maybe we shall find 
that the door is shut. We shall be too late. 

When you have anything to do, the best time to do it is now. Don’t put it off. 
You all intend to be Christians some time. Do not delay. Now is the time— 
Condensed from For the Children’s Hour, by Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison. 

Why the Five were not Ready. Were they thinking of their beautiful 
dresses, so that they forgot? Or did they say, “Oh, well, we shall manage some- 
how: we shall get some oil somewhere”? They were like the boys and girls 
who never say their prayers, nor go to church, nor think about pleasing God, 
saying to themselves, “It will come out all right somehow.”—Dean Hodges, in 
When the King Comes. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Luke 12.40. 

“In youth virtues can be laid up for the crises of life.” 

Tnsurance cannot be obtained when flames are bursting out of a house: he who 
- does not strive for victories in youth stands small show of victories in manhood. 
—James G. K. McClure. 

Pupils’ Note-Book. XIX. The Junior Lesson Topic; the Story of the Wise 
and the Foolish Virgins told in your own words; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does “to each according to his several ability,” verse 15, mean? 2. What 
does straightway mean? 3. How do the words of praise spoken to the man who 
had gained two talents compare with those spoken to the man who had gained 
five talents? 4. What had each done in equal manner? 5, What do you think 
of the one-talent man’s action? 6. Of his words? 7. Of his punishment? 8. 
Do all boys and girls have the same ability? 9. Do all have the same responsi- 
bility for the use of their ability? 
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Lesson IX—FrEBRUARY 27 
REWARDS OF FAITHFULNESS 


Golden Text 


Well done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
set thee over many things. Matthew 25.23 


LESSON Matthew 25.14-30 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 4o.1-8 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 25.31-46; Luke 19.11-27; 1 Peter 4.10 


MATTHEW 25.14 For it is as when a man, going into another country, called 
his own servants, and delivered unto them his goods. 15 And unto one he gave 
five talents, to another two, to another one; to each according to his several 
ability; and he went on his journey. 16 Straightway he that received the five 
talents went and traded with them, and made other five talents. 17 In like 
manner he also that received the two gained other two. 18 But he that re- 
ceived the one went away and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. 
19 Now after a long time the lord of those servants cometh, and maketh a 
reckoning with them. 20 And he that received the five talents came and 
prought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
lo, I have gained other five talents. 21 His lord said unto him, Well dene, 
good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
set thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 22 And he also 
that received the two talents came and said, Lord, thou deliverdst unto me 
two talents lo, I have gained other two talents. 23 His lord said unto him, 
Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 
24 And he also that had received the one talent came and said, Lord, I knew 
thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou didst not sow, and gather- 
ing where thou didst not scatter; 25 and I was afraid, and went away and 
hid thy talent in the earth: lo, thou hast thine own. 26 But his lord answered 
and said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather where I did not scatter; 27 thou oughtest there- 
fore to have put my money to the bankers, and at my coming I should have 
received back mine own with interest. 28 Take ye away therefore the talent 
from him, and give it unto him that hath the ten talents. 29 For unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: but from him that 
hath not, even that.which he hath shall be taken away. 30 And cast ye out the 
unprofitable servant into the outer darkness: there shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE DISTRIBUTION OF TALENTS, verses 14, 15. ‘The situation as 
regards the Kingdom of Heaven is, continued Jesus in his talk to his disciples, 
as when a man, going into another country, called his own servants, and deliv- 
ered unto them his goods. See Light from Oriental Life. In the interpretation 
of the parable, the man represents Christ, and he “calls his going to the Father 
a journey into a far country out of love to the saints whom he left on the 
earth, for he was more truly in a far country when he was on earth.” His 
goods stand for all possessions—life, physical and mental powers, etc.—which 
are represented as God’s property, entrusted to man as a loan. 

The servants were all trustworthy, but they differed in capability, and the 
master apportioned his goods among them according to his judgment of the 
ability of each. Unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and to another 
one. Even the one talent represented a considerable sum, about one thousand 
dollars, whose yalue is seen only when we recall that a denarius (a talent was 
the equivalent of 6,000 denarii) was a day’s wage. In the interpretation of the 
parable, the talents are the goods, verse 14, whatever is given to each one for 
use and improvement. Our use of the word talent to signify mental gift or 
skill in accomplishing anything is derived from its use in this parable, 
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Il, THE TALENTS USED AND NEGLECTED, verses 16-18. ‘The one 
that received the five talents lost no time but straightway went and traded with 
them, and made other five talents. “In like manner, he that received the two 
talents doubled them. But he that reccived the one went away and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money, It was a common practice in the East to bury 
money for safe-keeping, but his lord wanted increase as well as safety. 

JI. THE FAITHFUL TWO REWARDED, verses 19-23. Now after a long 
time (“an important expression in a parable relating to the Parusia, as implying 
Jong delay”) the lord of those servants cometh, and maketh a reckoning with 
them. Recall Phillips Brooks’ interpretation of that coming, quoted in our last 
lesson, The. one who had increased his five talents by five more, the master 
commended in these words: Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord. “The master means to make extensive use of the 
talents and energy of one who has shown himself so enthusiastic and trust- 
worthy in a limited sphere. He bids him enter into the joy of lordship, he is 
to be rewarded by admission to fellowship in possession, partnership” (Bruce). 
Then he commended the one who had gained two talents in the same words as 
he used to the one who had gained five: it is faithfulness of service, not 
amount of service, that wins his approval. 

IV. THE UNFAITHFUL ONE PUNISHED, verses 24-30. And he of the 
one talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard (austere, Lk. 
19, 21) man, reaping where thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst 
not scatter. These are proverbial expressions for an unscrupulous, grasping man. 
The servant thus declares that “it is all work and no pay” in his lord’s service, 
that his lord takes all the increase and gives the laborer no share thereof. The 
falseness of his charge is shown in his lord’s words to each of the other two, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” And I was afraid, the servant continues, 
and went away and pid thy talent in the earth: lo, thou hast thine own. Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, exclaimed his lord. “You call me hard, I call you a 
churl’(Bruce). Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, Lk. 19.22. If thou 
knowest this, then thou oughtest to have put my moncy to the bankers, and at 
my coming I should have received back mine own with interest, Take ye away 
therefore the talent from him who made no use of it, he said to those who 
would carry out his will, and give it unto him that hath ten talents, who would | 
make the most use of it. Then he gave voice to a general principle which, hard 
but inexorable, is always true: Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: but from him that hath not, even that which he hath 
shall be taken away. No better interpretation of the seeming paradox in_ this 
statement could be given than these words of Aristotle: “fe who hath this or 
that, and makes no use of it, may not improperly be said both to have it and not 
to have it.” And cast ye out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness: 
there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. “The penalty is not merely 
exclusion, as in the case of the foolish virgins, but punishment, in addition. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


A man going into another country, verse 14. The story is true to the oriental 
life of the period: for, when a wealthy man was leaving his home for, awhile, 
two courses were open to him for the arrangement of his affairs: either he 
might make his confidential slaves his agents, committing to them the tilling of 
his land, and giving to them his money to be used by. them in trade; or he 
might take advantage of the money-changing system which had been introduced 
by the Phcenicians, and which was at the time in full operation throughout the 
Roman empire—Wm. M. Taylor. a ? 

His own servants, verse 14. Slaves in antiquity were often artisans, or were 
allowed otherwise to engage freely in business, paying, as it was frequently ar- 
ranged, a fixed yearly sum to their master; or they had money committed to 
them wherewith to trade on his account, or with which to enlarge their business, 
and bring in to him a share of their profits—Archbishop Trench. 

He went and traded with them, verse 16. The Jews have always been a trad- 
ing people. They had in the first century the same genius for commerce as 
now. This is obvious from the prominent place which Jesus gives in his 
parables to the bank—the talents, the stewards, the questions of interest, capital, 
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and revenue. He made use of such comparisons because he knew how familiar 
they were to his hearers, and the Fathers have handed down to us a saying of 
his which is not in the Gospels, but which belongs to the same order of thought: 
“Be good bankers,” he is reported to have said—Edmond Stapfer. 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the bankers, verse 27. The 
Greek word, translated exchangers or bankers, is derived from the bank or 
bench on which money was placed, There were numerous money-changers, or 
bankers, in Palestine, who received deposits at interest. The Tel-el-Amarna tab- 
lets have records of banking transactions which took place 1400 B. c. The rate 
of interest varied from four to forty per cent. The Old English word usury 
from the Latin usura, signified at first merely the sum paid for the use of money, 
but it gradually became a “fallen word,” signifying exorbitant interest. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. In the Parable of the Wise 
and the Foolish Virgins, what did we see that “the coming of Christ” means? 

Another Parable. “Watch, therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour” 
of my coming, are the last words of the Parable of the Ten Virgins, and they 
are also in thought the first words of the Parable of the Talents which imme- 
diately follows. In the opening words of the parable, “For it is as when a man, 
going into another country, called his own servants, and delivered unto them 
his goods,” Jesus had in mind his own “going into another country,” and he 
would have his disciples realize their responsibility for the carrying on of his 
work. His exhortation to watch in the Parable of the Ten Virgins, with its les- 
son that the spiritual life must be kept alive by vigilant effort, he supplemented 
in his Parable of the Talents with its lesson of fidelity in active service during 
the time of waiting. 

It is still Tuesday evening of Passion Week, and the disciples are with their 
Master on the Mount of Olives. 

Sse for the Blackboard. Review the events of Tuesday. (Pages 
77 and 95. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“This class,” said a visitor who was plain spoken, “is a vagrant and, under the 
law of the State, should be put in jail.” 

The members of the class held their breaths and looked keenly at the stranger. 

“What do I mean?’ J hear you ask me,” the stranger went on. “I mean just 
this: that of whatever quality, spirit, or texture your work is, of that quality are 
you. A tree is ‘known by its fruit,’ and you are known by your work. Doubtless 
you have made many good resolutions, have started much good, well-intentioned 
work, have had an efficient organization at one time, have dreamed a good deal 
of what you would do when you had reached the coveted two-hundred mem- 
bership; but the truth is that you have done nothing. Any vagrant being tried 
for vagrancy is ready to clear himself on the plea of good intentions, of work 
projected, of better things expected; but the judge would never hear a word of 
this. You must be tried this day on the law and the evidence. The law is that 
to him that hath shall be given, but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that he hath. The evidence is that you have buried your talent. The fact 
is that you are less able to do good work now than you were before you abused 
the opportunity you have had, beginning a year ago. The will of a man or of a 
class to do and dare is weakened each time the individual or the class succumbs 
to the temptation to fold the hands and idle away the time. The best time to 
begin—though it will be harder than a year ago—is now. ‘The worst time to 
begin is a year from now or a day from now.” 

This talk caused the laggard officials to open up the secretary’s book to see 
just how far these statements were justified. There they found: 

“Resolution: Resolved that we will do something each week in the Master’s 
vineyard, making report of such work on the first Sunday of each month.” 

“Report of Workers: (Blank).” 
“Report of Workers: (Blank).” 

The rest of the secretary’s book was blank. 

“I guess he is about right,” said the president. “We have started one thing 
after another, but haven’t accomplished much. Boys, we have got to get busy.” 

And they got busy—W. H. Horne, in Adult Bible Class Monthly. 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
OUR RESOURCES 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. I think our Lord’s parable of the 
talents gains great significance from the circumstances of its birth. When was 
it spoken? It was spoken on Tuesday night in Passion Week. The darkness 
was falling. The three years’ public ministry was nearly ended. What was 
there to show for all the labor of those years? In three more days the Lord 
would be crucified. That is to say, the somber shadow of Calvary is even now 
resting on our Lord. The crowds have melted away before the chilling menace 
of persecution. There is only a handful left, and in the shadow of the Cross 
the Master is speaking to them about their talents. 

And were these men very talented? Not if they were measured by the 
standards of the world. They were not highly gifted in the estimation of the 
pedant or in the reckonings of the schools, There are a few fishermen among 
them, and perhaps a farmer or two. There is a collector of taxes, and there are 
two or three more who have been chosen from very humble callings, which they 
followed on the borders of the Galilean lake. What kind of talents was the 
Master thinking about when he spoke to men like these? He must have been 
thinking of gifts which will not shut ordinary folk out of the circle of the fel- 
lowship. He was not thinking of poetic talent, which is the distinction of only 
a very few. He was not thinking of philosophic talent, which is almost as rare. 
When I hear the Master speaking about talents, with the Cross looming very 
near on the horizon, I keep my eyes on the fishermen who are listening to him, 
and I feel he must be speaking of a kind of talent which is human enough and 
inclusive enough to take us all in—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

Two-Talent Men and Women. To most of us sooner or later comes the 
conviction that God has entrusted us with only two talents. We have to admit , 
to ourselves that we shall never reach the first places in any realm of our in- 
terests. We have not the stimulus of conscious power which lifts the five-talent 
man above the level of the ordinary and sets him in conspicuous distinction above 
his fellows. Nor have we the handicap of permanent weakness under which the 
one-talent man must live. We are, morally and spiritually, just ordinary middle- 
class folk—of whom the world is so largely peopled; and our very ordinari- 
ness is at once our opportunity and our temptation. In regard to character, our 
impulses are neither very high nor very low. In circumstances we are not very 
rich nor yet very poor. In respect of capacity we are not very clever, and yet 
not altogether idiots. And our danger is of lapsing into a state of indifference 
as to individual obligation, feeling somehow as though it is not worth while 
bending ourselves to the struggle and task of life, since at best there is so little 
we can do, ; ; 

Against such a peril—for peril it is—Christ sets the protective example of the 
man with two talents. From him we may learn, if we will, that the true art of 
life is the acceptance of limitation as the Divine appointment. There is nothing 
to be gained by brooding over our meager tale of talents. Count them as often 
as we will, we cannot make them total more than two. But there is everything 
to be gained, both for ourselves and for the Kingdom, by doing the thing for 
which our equipment obviously fits us. The contented consecration of the man 
with the two talents is the secret of all that is strong and true in Christian 
experience; and we shall gain his commendation from the Master only as we 
follow his example—Editorial in The Christian. : 

Use the Resources you Have. No man is blamed for being a fourteen-foot 
catboat instead of a steam yacht or an Atlantic liner. It is only required of him 
that he have up whatever sail he carries and be headed right. This simplifies 
the whole matter and makes the path of duty plain. How much energy and wis- 
dom, how much goodness and spiritual efficiency have you? “Not much,” you 
say. No matter, bring it along! As you live in the spirit of Christian devotion 
your life will unfold in faith, in hope, and in love until men will say of your 
Master, “This of a truth is that prophet that should come into the world.” _ 

There is a false self-distrust which denies the worth of its own talent. It is 
not humility—it is petty pride, withholding its simple gifts from the hands of 
Christ because they are not more pretentious. There are men who would endow 
colleges, they say, if they were millionaires. They would help in the work of 
Bible study if they were as gifted as Henry Drummond. They would strive 
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to lead their associates into the Christian life if they had the gifts of Dwight L. 
Moody. But they are not ready to give what they have and do what they can 
and be as it has pleased God to make them, in his service—and that is their con- 
demnation.—Condensed from The Unrealized Possibilities in Life, by Dr. Charles 
Reynolds Brown. 

One who Used his Resources. Roosevelt’s life is a great exposition of what 
fulness of life means, a perpetual challenge to those who call life empty and 
dull, an invigorating lesson on what can be made of life by the resolute will that 
“strives and seeks and finds and does not yield.” No man had a better right to 
proclaim with Browning, “How good is man’s life, the mere living!” In the 
finest and best sense his life was an adventure. We follow it with the same 
kind of thrill we feel in following the career of Richard the Lion-heart and the 
Crusaders, Grenville and the great Elizabethan seamen, African discoverers seek- 
ing the sources of the Nile, and Arctic voyagers seeking the secret of the Pole. 
He had the divine restlessness of the adventurer who finds no attraction in 
tame security; the divine consecration of the adventurer who holds death in 
scorn for the sake of a cause or a belief. It is upon such men that the progress 
of mankind depends. The great service they render their age is to break down 
the bars of the commonplace and the conventional, to open up new realms of 
endeavor, to set mankind marching toward new goals, to communicate to mil- 
lions of hearts the Divine Urge which drives men forward to new crusades and 
vast experiments which have the promise in them of finer living and more 
general happiness. And so I find myself constantly thinking of Roosevelt as a 
great adventurer—in the jungle of politics or the forests of Brazil, the same in- 
trepid spirit—and I think of him still as a man who has gone from us upon a 
new and great adventure; perchance, as an anonymous poet wrote beautifully at 
the time of his death, 

In some new France to lead his volunteers, 

In some new heaven to find his Flying Boy— 
certainly to hear the Divine voice which promises, “Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.’—Dr. W. J. Dawson., 

Are You Using Your Resources? When Moody was a young man an over- 
zealous critic, who was not an over-active worker, took him to task for his de- 
fects in speech. “You ought not to attempt to speak in public, Moody. You 
make many mistakes in grammar,” the critic told him. “I know I make mis- 
takes,” said Moody, “TI lack a great many things; but I’m doing the best I can 
with what I have. But look here, my friend, you’ve grammar enough; what are 
you doing with it for Jesus?” 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Some neglect the gift that is in them 
because they are so busy looking after the gift that is in somebody else—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 

2. The capacity for religion extirpated by disuse. See Dr. Horace Bushnell’s 
Sermon with this title. 

3. The man with one talent. See Chapter VIII of The Purpose and Use of 
Comfort, by Phillips Brooks. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Review the questions about Matthew’s Gospel given in our last Quarter’s les- 
sons. 2. To what does the note of time in verse 1 refer? 3. What is said in 
Jn. 11.47-51 about the plottings to compass Jesus’ death? 4. What four accounts 
are there in the Gospels of our Lord’s being anointed by a woman? (Lk. 8.36-50; 
John 12.1-8; Mt. 26.1-13; Mk. 14.3-9). 5. Which three record the same event? 
6. How does John date the anointing at Bethany? (Jn. 12.1.) 7. What reason 
for Mary’s deed does Tennyson give in In Memoriam? 8. What other reasons 
had she? 9. Do you think she knew that she was anointing Jesus for his burial? 
10. How much were three hundred shillings in our money? 11. Who voiced the 
criticism of the disciples, as John tells us? 12, Why was Mary’s gift not a 
waste? 13. Is a utilitarian use the only justifiable use of anything? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: FAITHFUL USE OF 
OUR ABILITIES 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In a story about an eighteen-year-old 
girl named Fidelia, we are told that she hated being called “young Fidelia” to 
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distinguish her from her aunt; she hated the quiet little village; and she hated 
doing the same dull, monotonous things day after day, where she “had no 
opportunities.” - 

Then Aunt Fidelia decided to take a boarder for the summer, a Colonel Ash- 
burn, whom her aunt had always known. At her first glimpse of the small, 
frail figure, Fidelia’s heart sank, for she had hoped the boarder would be one 
who could tell her about the city. But when she saw the quick smile transfigure 
his wan face, she felt a sudden twinge of sympathy. Before long they had be- 
come good friends, and Fidelia told him about the things she hated and how 
much she wanted to go somewhere and really live. “Child,” he said, “don’t hate 
your name—it’s a soldier’s word, for it means fidelity. And don’t you know 
that the bravest soldiers are always those that serve in lonely places? There 
are a score of people round here who are as brave as any soldier I ever met.” 

That was the first of many talks and of a-deep friendship. Then one morn- 
ing he went away. Three weeks later came word of his death. Then Fidelia 
realized that he had been fighting his last gallant battle. “He knew he was 
dying!” she cried. “The thought must have been with him all the time, and yet 
he was so kind—to every one! He opened my eyes to the greatness of life!” 

Colonel Ashburn was following in the footsteps of his great Master. Jesus 
the Christ knew that his death was imminent, the thought of it must have been 
always with him during those last days, and yet he spent the time in opening his 
disciples’ eyes to many things they had yet to learn. One of these lessons was 
about the importance of fidelity, faithfulness. He taught the lesson by a parable. 
Who will tell it? 

The Law of the Universe. “That Scripture lesson you read this evening, 
Dr. Keble, about the talents, seems to me one of the most difficult passages in 
the whole Bible,” said Mrs. Barstow as she greeted the minister in front of the 
pulpit. “I can understand about the man with five talents getting five more, and 
the man with two talents getting two more, but it has always seemed to me that 

‘ Christ was unspeakably harsh in ordering the taking away of the one talent from 
the man who had not invested it. The man was so modest about it; and, at 
least, he hadn’t squandered the money.” 

“IT think you misapprehend the way Christ gave the command,” said the 
minister. “I don’t think he spoke harshly or with feeling. He was not exactly 
commanding when he said, ‘From him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.’ He was merely stating a law of the universe. Nature is 
niggardly about her investments. She always recalls the uninvested talent. An 
abused power always vanishes. You can’t hold it. 

“Don’t you remember the fishes in Mammoth Cave that the old geography told 
about? ‘They were supposed to have had eyes at one time. But they didn’t 
need them in the darkness of the cave; so nature took them away. They tell us 
that once the mistletoe used to strike roots into the ground, but when it became 
a parasite, sucking its life from the trees, it lost the power to assimilate raw 
food from the soil. Isn’t there an illustration of this very law going on before 
us today in the fact that we can’t see or hear with the keenness of the Indian? 
We don’t need this keenness of sight and hearing as the Indian did; so nature 
has withdrawn the investment. ‘There is no waste in the careful housekeeping 
of the Infinite. at 

“That is why it is so pathetic to hear men say that they have no capacity for , 
spiritual things, or, as they put it, no genius for religion. They wish to imply 
by that a veiled criticism of God, or to show their superiority to churches and 
spiritual helps. As a matter of fact, they are condemning themselves. Every 
man once had spiritual capacities. When he says he hasn’t them any longer he 
shows that he has let them die. Nature has recalled her investment, as Christ 
indicated is her method in the parable of talents——Youth’s Companion. | 

In Training for Greater Usefulness. The simple ordinary duties which be- 
long to getting one’s lessons at school, to meeting one’s obligations in some mod- 
est position in office or store, or in doing one’s best in a factory or on a farm, 
become a kind of dress rehearsal for the larger duties which lie ahead. If a 
man knows his lines and can take his part effectively upon the narrower stage 
of action he is in line for promotion to a more important role. You will find 
whole regiments of young fellows who drag along, scamping their work and 
slighting those opportunities which are right at hand. They are saving up 
their energies to do something splendidly effective week after next, But week 
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after next never comes to such men. It is always today, and today in their eyes 
seems ever small. 

If those men were already on the quarter-deck as captains of great ocean 
liners; if they were already bank presidents sitting in handsome offices of their 
own; if they were already journalists of the first rank writing editorials for 
metropolitan dailies, they would do what their hands and their minds found to 
do with their might. But in this day of small things they feel that fidelity and 
skill would be thrown away. They have mixed up the words of the promise— 
they think it reads, “You have been unfaithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over everything.” When a man is going upstairs he must put his foot 
first on the step which is at the bottom and then take the other steps in order. 


The same rule holds in the great business of living a man’s life and doing a 


man’s work in the world—Dr. Charles R. Brown, in Five Young Men, 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


“All owe the world for talents, good or better; 
The greatest genius is the greatest debtor.” 


“God will not blame us for the materials which he himself has given: he will 
take account only of the way they are used.” 

It seems very certain that the world is to grow richer and better in the future, 
not by the magnificent achievements of the highly gifted few, but by the patient 
faithfulness of the one-talented many.—Phillips Brooks. 

Pupils’ Note-Book. XXI. The Parable of the Talents and its Lessons. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Review the questions about Matthew’s Gospel given in the second half of our 
last Quarter’s lessons. 2. What does the word subtlety mean? 3. What was the 
custom in those days in regard to anointing? 4. What special reason had Mary 
of Bethany for being very grateful to Jesus? (Jn. 11.) 5. Why did Mary anoint 
Jesus? 6. Did Mary realize as the disciples did not, the nearness of Jesus’ 
death? 7. What did Mary expect in return for her gift? 8 Why did Jesus 
highly commend her gift? 9. What woman in the temple did Jesus highly com- 
mend, and why? 10. Jestis was a great friend of the poor: what, then, did he 
mean by his words of verse 11? 11. Is there anyone so great as not to need 
love? 12. Do you let those in your home know by your deeds how much you 
love them? 13. How may you show your love for Christ? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: ABILITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. After telling the disciples the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins, fee told them another parable, that of the Tal- 
ents. In the time of Jesus a talent was a sum of money. In the parable, how 
many talents did the owner give to one of his servants? How many to an- 
other? How many to the third? Why didn’t he give each one the same 
amount? 

Lessons from the Parable. To each according to his several ability, the tal- 
ents were divided. Men and women, boys and girls, differ in ability. ‘The one 
who stands highest. in your class at school, the most able scholar, has more 
ability for studies than has the one who stands lowest. The man who paints a 
beautiful picture has greater ability in the use of brushes and colors than has 


the man who.can only paint a house. The girl who can make a dress has. 


greater ability in the use of the needle than has the girl who has only sewed up 
seams. 

No two people are just alike in ability. A few like the five-talent man, have 
great ability; a great many like the two-talent man, have average ability; and 
a great many, like the one-talent man, have but small ability. 

Now ability means responsibility, the parable teaches. How does it show this? 
What did the owner expect each man to do with his money? Which one did he 
expect would do the most? Why do you think so? Was he disappointed? How 
did he praise him? Was the man with the five talents more responsible for 
their use than was the man with the two talents for the use of his? What about 
the man with the one talent? Each one must use his talents, be they few or 
many, small or great. 

_ There is a Welsh legend of a man who was given what appeared to be an 
impossible task. He had to find all the grains that had been sown in a large 
field and bring them all in before sunset. Not one grain must be missing. So he 
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called in his helpers, the ants. They all left their ant-hills and spread over the 
field and before the sun was setting over the western horizon they brought in all 
the seed except one grain. Without that one grain, the man had not fulfilled his 
task. He was greatly worried. But soon a lame ant came hobbling along with 
that grain also. The faithfulness of that one ant was just as important as the 
faithfulness of the others who had collected so many grains. 

In our parable, the one-talent man was not faithful. What did he say? The 
other man came and brought; this man only came and said. ‘That is often the 
trouble with the one-talent man—he finds something to say, and quite often it is 
some fault that he speaks about, some criticism that he makes, but he does not 
= some deed to do. What did the master say to the man that had buried the 
talent: 

We do not now use the word talent to designate a sum of money. When we 
say that a man has a talent for music, what do we mean? A talent for drawing? 
What other talents can you mention? Would you speak of a talent for sym- 
pathy? A talent for helpfulness? What talent will you make a special effort 
to use this coming week? : 

Ishimoto’s Talent. Ishimoto was a little Japanese girl so weak and feeble 
that she could only turn her head arom side to side, but could not move her 
body at all. Her mother thought she would die, and she left the little thing in 
the street. A kind woman took the child to the Christian hospital. There she 
lived on and grew in mind and soul, but she was never able to leave her bed. 
Kind friends told her about Jesus, and she learned to love him. When she heard 
our parable she was very sad, for she thought she could never do anything for 
Jesus. “My dear ‘Moto,’” said the nurse, “cheer up. Jesus will take from you 
what he cares much for. You have a body that cannot move, but you have eyes 
that can be bright—so they must shine for Jesus. Light up your eyes, and so 
cheer all who lie in this beautiful Hall of Healing!” 

Ishimoto thought over these words and then she laughed to herself. “Why, 

“I thought to do some great thing for Jesus, and now I am told to laugh for 
him! Yes, I will laugh for him all day!” She was as good as her word, and 
before long the row in which she lay was called “Sunny Side” because of her 
bright, cheerful face. After a time Ishimoto begged to be taught to read, so that 
she could read to others. Then her ward was known by another name—“Living- 
book-Shelf,” for she studied her letters and words out loud. She did learn to 
read and to sing, and now there is a corner in the Hall of Healing known as 
the “Singing-bird Grove,” where lies the little girl, feeble in body, but with such 
a’ joyous heart that she can not long keep quiet, because she “must sing for 


Jesus. 
Be Faithful. 
. My child, be faithful. 
“ay Ts the work small? This I require of thee, 
“8 Do it with all thy heart as unto me. 


My child, be faithful. 


” Great is thy task? My grace will suffice for thee. 
y In well-doing weary not, colabor with me. 
Ss —Eleanor A. Sutphen. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember: Memory Verse: Matthew 25.23. 
Awake! Arise! the athlete’s arm 
Loses its strength by too much rest; 
The fallow land, the untilled farm, 
Produces only weeds at best.—Longfellow. 

All service ranks the same with God.—Browning. 

Pupils’ Note-Book. XX. The Junior Topic; a statement about each of the 
men in the parable; the lesson of the parable. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Mary anoint Jesus? 2. Why were the disciples indignant? 3. Why 
was the oil not wasted? 4. What does the word wrought mean in verse jlo? 
5. What did Jesus mean by his words in verse 11? 6. What is a memorial” of 
any one? 7. Why did Jesus praise Mary’s deeds so highly? 8. Should we, like 
Mary, show our love for others? In words? In deeds? 9, How can we show 
our love for Jesus? 
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Lrsson X—MaArcH 6 
JESUS AMONG HIS FRIENDS 


Golden Text 
She hath done what she could. Mark 14.8 
LESSON Matthew 26.1-13 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 116.1-9, 12-14 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Mark 14.3-9; Luke 7.36-50; John 12.1-8 


MATTHEW 26.1 And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these words, 
he said unto his disciples, 2 Ye know that after two days the passover cometh, 
and the Son of man is delivered up to be crucified, 3 Then were gathered to- 
gether the chief priests, and the elders of the people, unto the court of the 
high priest, who was called Caiaphas; 4 and they took counsel together that 
they might take Jesus by subtlety, and kill him. 5 But they said, Not during 
the feast, lest a tumult arise among the people. 

6 Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, 7 there 
came unto him a woman having an alabaster cruse of exceeding precious oint- 
ment, and she poured it upon his head, as he sat at meat. 8 But when the 
disciples. saw it, they had indignation, saying, To what purpose is this waste? 
9 For this ointment might have been sold for much, and given to the poor. 
10 But Jesus perceiving it said unto them, Why trouble ye the woman? for 
she hath wrought a good work upon me. 11 For ye have the poor always with 
you; but me ye have not always. 12 For in that she poured this ointment upon 
my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. 13 Verily I say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, that also which this 
woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


_i. HIS APPROACHING DEATH KNOWN BY JESUS AND PLANNED 
FOR BY THE CHIEF PRIESTS AND ELDERS, verses 1-5. When Jesus 
had finished his talk with his disciples on the Mount of Olives, he once again 
told them that his death was near at hand. The Feast of the Passover would be 
held in two days, and then “the Son of Man is delivered up to be crucified,” he 
quietly told them. While he was predicting his death and the manner of it, the 
chief priests and the elders of the people, members of the Sanhedrin, went to the 
court of the High Priest Caiphas, and there they consulted as to how they might 
compass Jesus’ death. “See the inexpressible corruption of Jewish affairs,” 
comments Chrysostom. “Having proceedings on hand they come to the high 
priest seeking authority where they should encounter hindrance.” ‘They wished 
to seize Jesus craftily and kill him, but they agreed that to do this would be dan- 
gerous for them during the feast, for a tumult might arise among the people. 

II, MARY’S MEMORABLE DEED, or LOVE’S GIFT, verses 6, 7. In 
Bethany Jesus had a friend known as Simon the leper. He must have been 
cured of his leprosy, or he would not have received guests: probably he was 
merely called “the leper” to distinguish him from other Simons, just as Matthew 
was called “the publican” after he had left his tax-collecting. While Jesus was 
a gtiest at a meal in Simon’s home, a woman, Mary the sister of Martha and- 
Lazarus (Jn. 12.3), anointed his head with exceeding precious ointment from 
an alabaster cruse, or flask. John tells us (12.3) that she anointed his feet and 
wiped them with her hair, and the house was filled with the odor of the oint- 
ment. It has been suggested that she may have originally purchased the oint- 
ment for the embalming of Lazarus. Read Tennyson’s words in In Memoriam. 
“The term alabaster originally denoted the material, and was transferred to the 
vessel made of it, like our word glass. An alabaster of nard was a present for 
a King. Among five precious articles sent by Cambyses to the King of Ethiopia 
was included an alabaster of nard” (Bruce). 

Ill, THE DISCIPLES’ INDIGNATION, or LOVE’S GIFT BEGRUDGED, 
verses 8,9. Probably all the disciples disapproved, more or less, of Mary’s deed, 
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Dr. Bruce explains that it was a woman’s act, they were men; she was a poet, 
and they were somewhat prosaic. To what purpose is this waste? they questioned. 
Cui bono? The ointment was very precious, and in their opinion it had simply 
been thrown away. Whereas it might have been sold for much, and given to the 
poor. It was Judas Iscariot, as John tells us (12.4), who asked, “Why was not 
this ointment sold for three hundred shillings, and given to the poor?” And then 
John comments: “Now this he said, not because he cared for the poor, but be- 
cause he was a thief, and having the bag, took away what was put therein.” 
IV, JESUS? COMMENDATION, or LOVE’S GIFT IMMORTALIZED, 

verses 10-13. You will have abundant opportunity to help the poor as long as 
you live, Jesus told the disciples in effect. : 

Our Lord and Master, 

When he departed, left us in his will 

As our best legacy on earth, the poor. 

These we have always with us; had we not, 

Our hearts would grow as hard as are these stones (Longfellow). 


As for Mary, Jesus told them, she hath wrought a good work upon me, whom 
you will not always have with you; she did it to prepare me for burial. Either 
Mary’s love made her more in sympathy with Jesus than were the disciples and 
she understood his words about his death as they did not, or else Jesus gave to 
her loving deed a greater significance than she herself intended. “When these 
captious friends of his see him hanging on the cross, will they grudge him 
Mary’s spikenard, or think that she had loved him too well?” questions Dr. 
Dawson. Verily (a solemn affirmation) J say unto you, continued Jesus, Where-~ 
soever this gospel, this news of my willing sacrificial death, shall be preached in 
the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her. Chrysostom, who lived in the Fourth Century, said that even 
the people living in the distant British Isles had heard of her deed. “That which 

‘we do for ourselves is forgotten; that which we do for Christ is immortal” 
(Talmadge). “In Christ’s words of commendation is the charter of all under- 
takings which propose in the name of Christ to feed the mind, to stir the imagina- 
tion, to quicken the emotions, to make life less meagre, less animal, less dull” 
(Peabody). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


An alabaster cruse of exceeding precious ointment, verse 7. Alabastron was 
the name of the town in Egypt where most of these cruses were made, and its 
name afterwards was given to the material out 
ef which they were made. Any semi-translu- 
cent soft white stone is now called alabaster. 
There are collections of alabaster cruses of 
varying shapes, in many museums, ‘There is 
one such vase in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania which is inscribed with the nate of 
Artaxerxes in cuneiform characters. “We have 
evidence that perfumed oils—totably oil of 
roses, and of the iris plant, but chiefly the mix- 
ture known in antiquity as foliatwm—were 
largely manufactured and used in Palestine. : : 
A flask with this perfume was worn by women Alabaster Cruses 
round the neck.” 

And she poured it upon his head, verse 7. Pouring fragrant ointment upon 
the hair of a guest was the customary way of showing him honor. In the. 
“Talmud” we are told: The school of Shammai saith, He holds sweet oil in his 
right hand and a cup of wine in his left. He says grace first over the oil, and 
then over the wine. He blesseth the sweet oil and anoints the head of him that 
serves. A resident of Constantinople says that at social gatherings servants bring 
in censers of burning perfumes and they dip sprigs into perfumed water and 
sprinkle the guests. f 

Orientals are still very fond of perfumes. “In the shops especially devoted to 
the sale of perfumes are to be found many varieties of scents, ointments, and 
essences quite puzzling to a Western druggist. The pastry and confectionary 
sold on the streets are all scented. The garments of the richly dressed ladies 
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who pass along the streets of an oriental city all smell of myrrh and aloes and 
cassia, and of a great many other things recognizable only to the professional 
expert.” 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. When did we last hear of the 
indignation of the disciples, and about what were they indignant? What have we 
learned about Bethany and Jesus’ friends there? 

The Two Anointings. During the second period of the Galilean ministry 
(Lk. 7.36-50), Jesus was anointed at the home of a Pharisee named Simon, by 
“a woman who was a sinner.” ‘The Pharisee wondered that Jesus permitted this, 
and Jesus rebuked the man’s own lack of courtesy to him as a guest and de- 
fended the woman’s deed by giving his Parable of the Two Debtors. It was 
probably another anointing which we study today, the time being Passion Week 
aa the ae that of Simon the leper, as recorded in Mt. 26.6-13; Mark 14.3-9; 

n. 12.1-8. 

The Date of This Anointing. Matthew and Mark connect it with the events 
which occurred only two days before the Feast of the Passover, but they give 
no fixed time. John places it on Saturday, the day before the Triumphal Entry. 
Either John gave his account earlier in order not to let it interrupt his story of 
the last days of Jesus in Jerusalem; or, as is the preferable view, Matthew and 
Mark record it out of its chronological order so as to present the motive it 
offers for Judas’s deed, which they next record. 

Assign paragraphs 130-132 of In the Master’s Country. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


There is a special lesson here for the unusual child in your class. There are 
still Marys of Bethany, great in devotion, though lacking in practical power. 
Convince them-that our Lord knows them through and through, however others 
may misunderstand them. 

But there is also a lesson for everyone. We are never one in spirit with our. 
Lord, till we cease to calculate in religion and are content to love. There is an 
uncanny and almost sordid shrewdness in some extremely well-behaved children. 
They always have an eye to the main chance. Their hearts may be quite cold, 
while they are models of behavior. ‘They need to learn the splendor of an un- 
calculating devotion. They, too, can be caught in a current of warm affection, 
so that they will be swept from the moorings of selfishness, and forget them- 
selves in a great hunger to give to their Lord—R. C. Gillie. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Sa ee THE LIBERALITY OF 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A London writer interestingly con- 
trasts the two sides of a man’s life, the one giving scarcely any hint of the 
other. There is the public experience of the man as seen in the thick of business 
affairs, and there is another man altogether, the man of laughter and chaff, of 
tenderness and love, as he appears in his home life. ‘The writer instances Mr. 
Pitt and says that when he is discovered romping with the cushions and the boys 
under the table, the old verdict has to be softened and made a little more sym- 
pathetic, and declares that the fiercest opponents of Mr. Gladstone have taken 
a new view of him on learning the delicacy and beauty of the life at Hawarden. 

There were two sides to the life of Jesus—the public and the private, but we 
do not have to alter or soften our thought of him when we turn from his 
public life to that Bethany home where he was among his friends. The contrast, 
however, is very great. We know what was going on outside. “There is the 
storm and stress, all the hardness of that last public appearance; there is the 
tremendous historic crisis; there is the gathering ruin. There is attack pelting 
him in all directions; there is repulse, challenge, deadly war. He has to fight 
wearily, day by day, the war so fierce, and the fires about him so scathing, and 
all in argument, and in quarrel and in retort; and the faces, the hard bitter 
faces of Herodian, and Sadducee, and Pharisee, and lawyer and scribe, ringing 
him round; it is momentous of the end, of the tragic hour coming. All that 
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outside, and then every evening the retreat. One step, and a door opens, and 
inside another world; privacy and intimacy, and tenderness and peace; tender 
noe him, and gracious ministries and kind looks. What relief and re- 
ease ! 

She Hath Done what She Could. “My regard for you,’ wrote Samuel 
Johnson to Boswell, “is greater than I have words to express; but I do not 
choose to be always repeating it.” What a chilling effect have his words! Mary 
was more demonstrative. What is her story? Why did Jesus commend her 
deed? In answer, I condense the following from an article by R. C. Gillie in 
The Christian: 

here were three reasons for his praise: (1) Because it was an act of un- 
calculating devotion. Here was feeling which burst bounds and was gloriously 
reckless. It stayed not to consider values or to estimate proprieties. It was an 
act of daring generosity. As such it was in tune with much of his teaching-and 
with the spirit of his life. So many people round him were always asking: 
“What shall I have if I give up this or that?” It was a delight to find someone 
ho gave to the limit of her powers. “She hath done what she could,” is some- 
times interpreted as an excuse for Mary’s act. It is rather an encomium. It 
really means: She hath done all she could. There was a splendor of abandon 
in her act. It was entirely selfless, just as the widow’s gift of all she had to the 
temple treasury was, though the total sum was but one farthing. It was an 
illustration of the spirit he had sought to evoke in the young ruler. This was the 
mood for which he was asking all the time. Mary both possessed and ex- 
pressed it. 

(2) He praised the deed because it was wrought on himself. In accepting it, 
he as much as said: Nothing is too precious to be spent on me. He was worthy 
of the costliest tribute the earth could furnish. Here is a dilemma that repeat- 
edly recurs in the Gospels—either Jesus took to himself a position which no mere 
man deserves, or he was more than mere man. He who asked men to give up, 
. if need be, the dearest of earthly ties for his sake, was perfectly consistent when 
he accepted the most precious possession which adoring love poured on his head. 
“She hath wrought a good work on me.” 

(3) He valued the act because it was prophetic kindness. While he partook 
of this hospitality and sat in the midst of a bright and friendly company, his 
death was all the time in his mind, and his grave was before his eyes. No one 
understood his thoughts. We cannot even be certain that Mary foresaw that 
his death was so near. But there is such a thing as the’ unconscious ministry of 
sympathy. She at least interpreted his mood. She knew the conflicts he had 
endured in Jerusalem. Her devotion gave her insight into the oppression of his 
spirit. Though unconsciously, none the less truly, “she had anointed his body 
beforehand for the burying.” “He was at a crisis in his life when it was of the 
utmost value to him to know that he had won a place in a human heart. And 
for anyone to be reckless or even extravagant, not calculating, in the expression 
of this, was to him a good deed. It was the fragrance of a loving heart that 
was brought to him by the costly nard.” 

Some principles appear very clearly from these words of our Lord. 

(1) The supreme importance of motive. If this had been an act of ostenta- 
‘tion, it would have been not only worthless, it would have been hateful. 7 

(2) Individuality has its rights. This was Mary’s natural mode of expression. 
She could not arrange a feast; that was Martha’s gift. But she could be lavish 
in her own way because so deeply grateful. Our Lord justified her. He was 
the last to stereotype human nature. He does not redeem us to become'like other 
people. He wants us to dedicate ourselves in the fashion that is natural to us. 
This incident also throws a flood of light on our Lord himself. He cared for 
the poor as no other has ever done, but he was not a professional philanthro- 
pist who fails to see that the heart also has its hunger—its hunger to give. 

We feel, too, how truly human he was. He hungered for just the sympathy 
which Mary gave him. He went lonely to the Cross, for even his disciples could 
not enter into his thoughts. Mary at least entered into his feelings, and he 
was deeply grateful. ‘ ants eae 

We sel hs how great his own sympathy and insight were. No individual, 
however unusual in make and composition, need fear that he will not be under- 
stood by Jesus. 

Is Tess Liberality of Love in the Home? Me ye have not always, Jesus 
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reminded his disciples. “Perhaps there are few who realize the transiency of the 
home,” Dr. J. E. McFadyen thoughtfully muses, “Each day runs the common- 
place round, the unspeakable privilege of living in the most intimate communion 
with those whom of all the world we love the most, is apt to be forgotten. 
There may indeed be kindliness enough; but how much more tender and af- 
fectionate it might be if we remembered how frail are the bonds that unite us, 
and how soon some of them will be broken.” 

Often Where There Seems Least Need There is Greatest. There is no 
one so strong and self-reliant that he does not need the help that comes from 
the knowledge that others believe in him and love him. A story in The Youth’s 
Companion illustrates this truth. “In the winter of 1864, an old Quaker lady 
visited Lincoln at the White House, and took the long-suffering giant’s down- 
stretched hand. She had to rise on tiptoe, and as she did it her sweet voice 
uttered some words difficult to catch. It is not possible to give the words of 
either exactly, but this is their purport: ‘Yes, friend Abraham, thee need not 
think thee stands alone. We are all praying for thee. The hearts of all the 
people are behind thee, and thee can not fall. The Lord has appointed thee, the 
Lord will sustain thee, and the people love thee. Yea, as no man was ever loved 
before, does this people love thee. Take comfort, friend Abraham. God is with 
thee. The people are behind thee.’ The effect of the words was easy to see. As 
when the lights suddenly blaze behind a cathedral window, so the radiance illu- 


mined those rugged features and poured from the wonderful eyes. The gaunt 


form straightened. The mouth became beautiful in its sweetness, as it said to 
her: ‘You have given a cup of cold water to a very thirsty and grateful man. 
You have done me a great kindness.’ ” 

Leaders of Men. 


When they are dead, we heap the laurels high 
Above them, there indifferent they lie; 

We join their deeds to unaccustomed praise 
And crown with garlands of immortal bays 
Whom, living, we but thought to crucify. 


As mountains seem less glorious, viewed too nigh, 
So often do the great whom we decry 
Gigantic loom to our astonished gaze 

When they are dead. 


For, shamed by largeness, littlenesses die; 
And, partisan and narrow hates put by, 
We shrine our heroes for the future days, 
And to atone our ignorant delays ° 
We fond and emulous devotion try, 
When they are dead—Florence Earle Coates, in The Century. 

A Hint to Mothers about Liberality of Appreciation. Many mothers ob- 
ject so strongly to giving “praise to the face” that they go to the other extreme, 
and deny their children the meed of honest appreciation. Here, as elsewhere, it 
is the golden mean that is desirable. It is so human to care for the loving “Well 
Done!” and the smile of approval. In fact, it might be made a fine aid to 
character-building to train children from the earliest years to care for no com- 
pliments but the heartening compliment of appreciation. 

If the little trotting feet helped the morning work to get through quickly, be 
sure to say so, and never worry about the danger of making the tiny helper feel 
“important.” If the doll’s dress fits nicely stop long enough to spend an ad- 
miring minute over it. If the blocks were by a miracle piled neatly away in 
the dollhouse, or even tumbled into the toy-cupboard instead of being left where 


they were last played with, do notice it and say how much it helped you. Those — 


little “pats of appreciation” will stay in the memory when a good many other 
things are forgotten, and they will help mightily in the climb to excellence — 
Mrs. A. B. Bryant, in The Pilgrim Way. 


For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The insight of love. See Dr. Horace ~ 


Bushnell’s great sermon with this title. 
2, Jesus sets us an example of how to receive. 


3. Never was a good deed done but the unfriendly critic was at hand to dis- 


cern a fault. 
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Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. According to Luke, what did Jesus say to his disciples as they sat down to 
the feast? (Lk. 22.15.) 2, Why did each disciple ask, “Is it 1”? 3. What is the 
significance of verse 23? 4. What did Jesus mean by saying “This is my body,” 
“This is my blood”? 5. Where are we told that Jesus said, “This do in remem- 
brance of me”? (Lk. 22.19; 1 Cor. 11.24.) 6, What does Paul say in 1 Cor. 
11.23-26 about this memorial rite? 7. As a Supper what does this memorial rite 
proclaim? (The social character of Christianity, Christian fellowship.) 8. As 
the Holy Communion? (Christ’s fellowship with us.) 9. As the Eucharist? 
(Thanksgiving for God’s gift of his Son.) 10. As the Sacrament? (A pledge 
of our faithfulness.) 11. What significance for you has the Lord’s Supper? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: OUR BEST FOR 
: CHRIST 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A widow had a son who was her 
pearl of great price, her only possession, for she was a poor washerwoman. 
When the little boy died her grief was pathetic. What could she do to show her 
loss? In the church where she worshipped there were two fine mural paintings, 
the gifts of two wealthy men. “How much would a painting cost? A thousand 
dollars?” she asked her pastor. “Yes, that sum would purchase a beautiful 
painting,” he told her, “although the two have cost much more.” 

Then the woman began to save, working early and late, and denying herself 
every pleasure. The neighbors wondered. After many years she had the thou- 
sand dollars. She told the pastor and the artist her story and her desire. They 
entered heartily into her plan. 

The day of the unveiling came. The picture is entitled “The Shadow of the 
Cross.” It represents the Child Jesus at the age of eight,—the age of the little 
lad who had died. He is approaching his mother with both arms full of flowers, 
and the arms being outstretched, made the shadow of a cross upon the grass 
before him. “It is indeed a memorial of a dead child, and tenderly reminiscent 
of the shadow that has fallen on a mother’s life; but it was a shadow which 
the modern mother, like the one of old, changed to light for others.” 

“To what purpose was this waste?” questions The Youth’s Companion in a 
long account of the incident. “Many no doubt, ask the question as they see this 
great gift of the poor woman. Far better such a gift, wrung out of sorrow and 
poverty, but freely made, than a grief that turns its eyes inward and forgets the 
love and sacrifice which the world still needs.” 

As one hears about this woman’s beautiful way of showing her love one is nat- 
urally reminded of that woman who nearly nineteen centuries ago gave her best 
possession to show her love for Jesus. 

Our Best for Our Friends. You are moved, perhaps, by deep sympathy with 
a friend in need. What can you do for him? You can, it would seem, do noth- 
ing. He must bear his own cross in his own way. Then the symbolism of 
sacrifice comes to your help, the pressure of the hand, a word of greeting, the 
message of a flower. Helpless and impotent as such offerings may seem, they 
may carry more strength and hope than your wisest advice can bear, and some 
day, years after, your friend may turn to you and say: “You have done many 
things which no doubt have seemed to you more important, but you never 
helped any one more than when that day you held out your hand to me.” Who 
can be sure what are the things which are worth his doing? Sometimes one 
reserves himself from these testimonies of friendship or gratitude in order to do 
a greater work, and in the end fails to do either—Dr. Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, in Mornings in the College Chapel. 

Are you Giving your Best to God? Most church people measure themselves 
not downward from a zero mark of “utmost,” but upward from a zero mark of 
idleness. ‘The man who expends one-twentieth of his possible strength expects 
to be rated for five per cent. of efficiency, and not for ninety-five per cent, o 
deficiency. Nor do men consent to be judged according to their own abilities: 
they want to be estimated by comparison with the average activity of their neigh- 
bors. The church in truth lacks so utterly the military standard of fidelity that 
it is possible for thousands to pass self-respecting lifetimes in the church and do 
absolutely nothing at all to advance the avowed purpose of the institution, 
Pastors have such enormous difficulty in getting small services out of their peo- 
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ple that they are betrayed into balancing and praising small services inordinately, 
and in the struggle they forget to hold up the ideal of a large, full-measured 
life. So the church everywhere is running on part power. But need it always 
be so?—The Interior. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your 
love and tenderness sealed up until your friends are gone-——Emerson. 


The lost opportunities we most regret are opportunities for loving —Wagner. 


How much more we might make of our family life, our friendships, if every 
secret thought of love blossomed into a deed.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Pupils’ Note-Book. XXII. Jesus Anointed for Burial. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson 
1. Review the questions about Matthew’s Gospel discussed during this Quarter. 
2. What does the word sacrament mean? 3. How many sacraments does our 
church observe? 4. Why is the Lord’s Supper sometimes called “The Breaking 
of Bread” ?> 5. What did Jesus mean in saying “This is my body,” “This is my 
blood”? 6. What did he mean by his words in verse 28? 7. Did Jesus bid us 
celebrate his birth? Why do we? 8. Why did he bid us celebrate his death? 
Do we? 9. Who wrote the words of our Golden Text? to. In what spirit should 
one partake of Communion? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: GIVING OUR BEST 


Lesson Material: Matthew 26.6-13. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Once Jesus said of the deed of a 
woman, “She hath wrought a good work upon me.” What does the word 
wrought mean? What is a “good work”? 

The Rev. C. E. Stone once asked this question and a boy answered, “It is 
clever work.” “That seems a good answer,” the questioner said, “for anything 
that has brains in it, that is strikingly clever, must be good. But think a minute. 
A man cheated a bank not long ago of a great sum of money, and when the 
papers told us about it they said it was cleverly done. But though it was 
clever, you would not call it ‘good.’ 

“Another boy says, ‘It is valuable, costly work.’ Well, if a thing is worth a 
lot of money it ought to be good; but that does not always happen. Here is a 
picture, for instance, which is a great work of art. Its coloring, the way it is 
done, make it a masterpiece, and it is worth thousands of pounds. But it sug- 
gests evil things, and taints the minds of men. So, though it is costly, you 
would not call it a ‘good work.’ 

“A little girl says ‘It is something well done.” Again that sounds all right, 
for if work instead of being carelessly, badly done, is properly finished, it 
ought to be good. But is it? The man who built our Savior’s cross made it 
properly. It was well done, the wood well shaped, and the crosspiece nailed se- 
curely. He made a good job of it, that old-world carpenter, but you would not 
call it ‘a“good work,’ would you? 

“Some one else says, ‘It is work which men praise,’ which stirs men to ad- 
miration and applause. That again is not a very safe answer, for the deeds men 
praise are not always good. A man may fly his aeroplane over a great city, 
and drop bombs and destroy buildings and slaughter people. Now, to his own 
army, that man is a hero, and his nation will praise him for his skill and dar- 
ing; but you would not call it a good work to do a thing like that. 

“Now, if you want to know things, you cannot find a better teacher than 
Jesus, and he can tell us what good work is. Once a woman took a box of 
precious ointment and broke it over him. People who saw her do it said it 
was a shocking thing to do, such a bad waste of money. But Jesus said, ‘She 
has wrought a good work on me.’ And when we examine her deed, we find 
these three things—it was done for Christ’s sake; it did him good; and it was 
done in a spirit of self-sacrifice. It was not done to please herself or win 
praise, but because she loved him. It helped and comforted Jesus, and it was 
sacrificing one of her most precious possessions just to help him. A good work 
has good thought, good motive, good aim. We can all do a good work like that. 

How One Man Saved his Best for Jesus. One day Dr. Klopsch heard of a 
poor child who had diphtheria. The little one was near death. It would not 
take medicine. He was soon by the bedside. “I will give you a gold spoon, if 
you will take the medicine.” The child asked with tongue and eyes: “A real 
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gold spoon, and all my own?” Out he rushed, and soon returned with a beau- 
tiful gold spoon. Into his arms he lifted the child, and the taste of the medi- 
cine was lost in the sight of the gold spoon. 

His next thought was to establish a summer home where children could find 
the health and happiness God wanted them to enjoy. The result of his heart- 
effort is Mont-Lawn, The golden-spoon child was one of the first to be taken 
to the home. So useful was she in making the home bright and cheerful that 
Dr. Klopsch kept her as a little helper during the entire summer. 

Some one might have said, “Why was not this golden spoon sold and the 
money given to the poor?” It was the extravagance of love, and wherever the 
history of Mont-Lawn is told this story of the golden spoon should be heard. 
The golden spoon is now the sixty-thousand dollar Mont-Lawn, where three 
thousand children every summer are made strong enough to resist disease. 
—Dr. James M. Farrar, in Chats with Children of the Church. 

The Gift God Values. We all of us want to show our gratitude when any one 
has been kind to us. We like to let our friends know that we value their care 
and love. And surely we have the same feeling towards God our Father. When 
you girls and boys think of his goodness to you, when you remember how full 
of happiness he has made your lives, it seems as though you must do something 
that will tell him your thanks and your love. But how is this to be done? In 
case of our friends we often do it by means of a gift, and so we ask whether 
there is anything we can give to God. 

A man once sent me a little book he had written. In it he says that very 
early on the morning of his birthday he was lying in bed half awake and half 
asleep, when he heard the sound of tiny footsteps in his bedroom, and then some« 
thing was pushed into his hand, while his little four-year-old daughter said, 
“Bwought you a birfday pesent, dada. Made it all myself.” When he opened 
the queer, fumbled-up parcel he found one of the funniest birthday presents that 
anybody ever had. The little lassie wanted to make him a pincushion without let- 
ting it be known. So she had gone to the rag-bag and hunted out the heel of an 
old stocking. On this she had set to work to make a pincushion. The stitches 
were big and straggling; some of them, he said, a quarter of an inch long and 
some of them quite an inch. As for the shape, it was all kinds of shapes mixed 
up together. How much do you think the present was worth? Perhaps you would 
say it was worth nothing; and in one sense that is true. If you were to take 
such a pincushion into a shop as a sample and ask how much a dozen they 
would give for them, you would very soon hear that they were of no value. But 
there is another way of judging what a thing is worth. The child’s father said 
that if a pair of scales had been ‘taken, and the pincushion put into one side, 
while sovereigns were counted out into the other until they outweighed the gift, 
he wouldn’t have taken all the gold for that pincushion made out of the heel of 
an old stocking. Why was that? Just because the child had done the very 
best she could to show her love and gratitude to her father. So it became to 
him a thing whose value was greater than could be reckoned up in money. 

Perhaps this will make clearer to you the sort of gifts we can bring to God 
without being afraid lest they should not be acceptable to him, If what we 
give is our best, if our hearts are in our offerings, if they tell of our gratitude 
and love; then, however small they may be, God will be pleased with them, and 
we shall have found the answer to the question, “What shall I give to God for all 
his goodness to me?”—Condensed from Measuring Sunshine, by Frank Smith. 

Sentence Prayer to Remember. Our Heavenly Father, we will not keep 
from thee our words of grateful love, remembering that thou didst not count the 
cost of thy love for us in sending thy Son to suffer for our sakes: help us to give 
expression to our love for him in loving words and helpful deeds to others. : 

Pupils’ Note-Book. XXI. The Lesson Title; three statements about Mary’s 
deed; one statement about what s esseeD ie said; pte sous about what you 

i do every day next week in remembrance of this story. 
tans for Paes to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1, What bargain did Judas make with the chief priests? (Mt. 26.14-16.) 2. 
Where did Jesus tell his disciples to make ready the Passover Teast? (Mt. 26, 
17-19.) 3. How does Lk. 14.13-16 tell us the disciples knew who the man was 
at whose house they were to celebrate the feast? 4. At that feast what did Jesus 
do with some bread? 5. What did he say about it? 6. What did he mean? 7, 
What did he do with a cup of wine? 8. What does remission mean? 
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As often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye pro- 
claim the Lord’s death till he come. 1 Corinthians 11-26 


LESSON Matthew 26.14-30 DEVOTIONAL READING Romans 5.6-11 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Mark 14.17-26; Luke 22.7-23; John 13.1-30; I 
Corinthians 10.16, 17; 11.23-34 


MATTHEW 26.20 Now when even was come, he was sitting at meat with the 
twelve disciples; 21 and as they were eating, he said, Verily I say unto you, 
that one of you shall betray me. 22,And they were exceeding sorrowful, and 
began to say unto him every one, Is it I, Lord? 23 And he answered and said, 
He that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray me. 24 
The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him: but woe unto that man 
through whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it for that man if he 
had not been born, 25 And Judas, who betrayed him, answered and said, Is it 
I, Rabbi? He saith unto him, Thou hast said. 

26 And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it; 
and he gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 27 And he 
took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it; 
28 for this is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many unto 
remission of sins. 29 But I say unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s 
kingdom, 

30 And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the mount of Olives. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. JUDAS’ BARGAIN, verses 14-16. 

II, ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PASSOVER FEAST, verses 17-19. 

Il, THE PRESENCE OF THE TRAITOR ANNOUNCED, verses 20-25. 
As they were partaking of the Passover Feast, Jesus made a startling announce- 
ment to the twelve disciples. Verily I say unto you, he solemnly said, that one 
of you shall betray me. “It was the dropping of a Lyddite shell into their 
midst, destroying the whole atmosphere of peace’ (Brown). Excitement, con- 
sternation, horror must have been portrayed in their faces as they all, every 
one of them, began to say unto him, Is it I, Lord? The form of the Greek im- 
plies a negative answer, as if each questioned, “Surely it is not 1?” And he an-= 
swered and said, He that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the same shall 
betray me. See Light from Oriental Life. The dish was the one holding the 
sauce of bitter herbs, a mixture of dates, figs, spices and vinegar, “the color of 
brick or mud, to remind them of the Egyptian bondage.” His words do not 
indicate the betrayer, for doubtless each had dipped his hand in the dish, but 
they emphasize the treachery of the betrayer. To John, Jesus positively indi- 
cated Judas, Jn. 13.21-26. 

The Son of man goeth forth to his death, even as it is written of him—see Isa. 
53.7-9; Dan. 9.26—but woe unto that man through whom the Son of man is be- 
trayed! good were it for that man if he had not been born. “A proverbial ex- 
pression for the most terrible destiny, forbidding the thought of any deliverance, 
however remote’ (Schaff). 

When Judas asked the question, Is it J, Rabbi? Jesus answered, Thou hast 
said. “The answer is an ambiguous affirmative, suggesting to the traitor him- 
self the certainty that his treachery was known; to others, if they overheard it, 
a half uncertainty as to what was meant; and leaving opportunity to Judas of 
withdrawing from his course of treachery before its absolute and final ex- 
posure’ (Allen), 
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aii. 41 aL INSTITUTION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, verses 26-20. And 
as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it, This was un-_ 
leavened bread especially prepared for the paschal meal. “Blessed is he who 
giveth the bread of earth,” was the customary blessing. He gave to the disciples 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body. ‘This represents my body. In like man- 
ner we say of a portrait, “This is my friend.” Read Jesus’ discourse on the 
Bread of Life, Jn. 6.48-58. And he took a cup, and gave thanks. From the 
Greek word euxapirrijoas, thanks, has come our word Eucharist, And gave to 
them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant. The 
wine in the cup represents my blood. “Covenant introduces the idea appropriate 
to the circumstances: dying men make wills. The blood of the covenant sug- 
gests an analogy between it and the covenant with Israel ratified by sacrifice, 
Ex, 24.8 (Bruce). Because Paul says in First Corinthians (10.16), “The cup ot 
blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the blood of Christ?”—the 
sacrament is also called “Communion.” Which is poured out for many unto re- 
mission of sins. Compare Ex. 24.8, where Moses sprinkled blood upon the peo- 
ple and said, “Behold, the blood of the covenant which Jehovah hath made with 
you”: so here Jesus declares that his blood is poured out to ratify a covenant, 
or agreement, of forgiveness between God and the many. ‘The graphic present— 
1s poured out—is used, for the sacrificial death was close at hand. 

Then Jesus reminded his followers that it was the last time he should partake 
of the Paschal wine with them. J shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, he told them, until I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. 
“This statement is not to be taken prosaically, It is the thought of meeting again, 
brought in to brighten the gloom of leave-taking” (Bruce). 

V. THE DEPARTURE TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, verse 30. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the same shall betray me, verse 
23. The Rev. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany thus describes the custom as it exists 
today in Syria: “They sit on the floor in something like a circle, and eat out of 
one large, deep dish, or a few such dishes. The food is lifted into the mouth, 
not with a fork or spoon (except in the case of liquid food), but with small 
‘shreds’ of thin bread. Even liquid food is sometimes ‘dipped up’ with pieces of 
bread held in shape like the bowl of a spoon.” Partaking of a common meal 
is an oriental pledge of fellowship. “It is hard for us to realize the infamy, ac- 
cording to oriental standards, of one who would betray a man with whom he had 
eaten.” 

This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many ttnto renris- 
sion of sins, verse 28. It was accounted necessary to the validity of a covenant 
in ancient days that it should be sealed by the shedding of blood. Thus, when the 
Greeks and the Trojans called a truce pending the single combat between 
Menelaos and Paris, they ratified it by a sacrifice. 


“He spake, and the throats of the lambs with pitiless blade he severed, 
And laid them low on the earth all quivering and gasping 
For lack of vital breath; for the blade their strength had stolen.” 


The custom was universal. The heathen observed it, and so did Israel. And 
that we may understand the custom, we must consider what sacrifice originally 
signified. The blood was the life; and so its pouring forth before the altar 
was the offering up of the life to God. Properly it should have been the wor- 
shipper’s own blood; and this was actually the primitive practice. A survival 
of it is seen in the story of the priests of Baal, who “cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves after their manner with knives and lances, till the blood gushed out 
upon them.” Coe 

Such was the primitive rite, but in process of time it was softened, and the 
worshipper brought a victim and slew it and sprinkled its blood on the altar 
and on himself, signifying that thenceforth there was the bond of a common 
life between himself and his deity, and thus they were in fellowship. 

Such was the ritual of the Covenant of Blood; and our Lord employed that 
familiar institution in order to interpret the significance of his atoning Sacri- 
fice—Condensed from The Feast of the Covenant, by Dr. David Smith, 
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THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. For what purpose did Jesus 
say that he came (as told in an earlier lesson), which is recalled by verse 28 
of this lesson? ; : 

The Time and Place of the Last Supper. While the city of Jerusalem was 
making ready to celebrate the Passover Supper, and the chief priests and elders 
were planning how they might put Jesus to death, Jesus bade his disciples pre- 
pare for their celebration at the home of a friend where they would be sate 
from disturbance. The place was an upper room, according to tradition the one 
where the disciples 
afterwards met on the 
Day of Pentecost. The 
time of the meeting, 
according to the Syn- 
optists, was after sun- 
set on Thursday, the 
evening before the 
crucifixion, April 6, 
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: ny Mis SSS The Possible Or- 
NANA Ay WF “an der of Events. Ac- 
cording to the Synop- 
tists, the discourse on 
the Mount of Olives 
on ‘Tuesday evening 
closed with the para- 
ble-picture of the Last 
Judgment. Wednes- 
day was probably 
spent at Bethany, but 
we have no record of 
what happened on that 
day. ‘The day before 
that on which the 
Paschal Lamb was to 
be slain, with all that 
was to follow, would 
be one of rest, a Sab- 
bath to the soul be- 
fore its great agony, © 
observes Dr. Eder- 
sheim. Jesus would 
The Traditional Upper Room gather himself up for 
the terrible conflict 
before him. He would pass that day of rest and preparation in quiet retire- 
ment, speaking to his disciples of his crucifixion. Portions of the long dis- 
course which John records in 14-16, may have been spoken on this day. 

It was late in the afternoon of Thursday when they reached the upper room 
where all things were in readiness for the Paschal Feast, the table already sup~ 
pus with the lamb (although there is no mention made of this), the dish of 

itter herbs, the thin cakes of unleavened bread, and the cups of wine. Prob- 
ably before taking their places on the divan which surrounded the table on three 
sides, the disciples disputed once again as to who should be considered the 
greatest—and therefore entitled to the most honored seats. From the fact that 
Jesus handed the sop to Judas, and from the conversation that ensued which 
was heard by John alone, the order in which Jesus, John, Peter and Judas reclined 
on the divan is thought to have been as the sketch in Hasting’s Dictionary indi- 
cates. 

After one of the cups of wine had been blessed and drunk by all present, it 
was customary for the head of the household celebrating the feast to rise and 
wash his hands, Probably it was at this juncture that Jesus rose and secur- 
ing a basin of water and girding himself with a towel began to teach the dis- 
ciples a lesson of humility and of the greatness of service by washing their 
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feet. Peter’s remonsttance Jesus answered by saying, “If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me.” “Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
my head,” Peter eagerly returned. “Ye are clean, but not all,” Jesus quietly 
observed, and later he openly declared: “Verily, verily I say unto you, one of 
you shall betray me.” “Lord, is it 1?” questioned each one aloud, even Judas. 
“Surely it is not I!” their horrified looks explained. Peter leaned over to 
John and bade him question their Master, and John whispered in Jesus’ ear, 
“Lord, who is it?” “He it is for whom I shall dip the sop and give it him,” 
whispered Jesus in reply. Taking a bit of unleavened bread and dipping it in 
the dish of bitter herbs, he handed it to Judas. The others had not heard 
the question and answer, and they did not understand, and when Jesus dis- 
missed the traitor, saying to him, “What thou doest, do quickly,” they thought 
that Judas was sent forth on some errand. Jesus was now free from the 
presence of his betrayer, and he could speak freely with his friends. 

After the close of the Paschal Feast, when the third cup had been blessed 
and passed around, Jesus instituted the rite which we call the Last Supper, the 
Eucharist, the Holy Communion. “This day shall be unto you a memorial,” 
the law of the Passover had been, and now Jesus said of his new rite which 
was to take the place of the Passover with his followers, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” ; 

Lovingly he talked with them. “Little children, yet a little while I am with 
you; whither I go, ye cannot come.” “Why not?” questioned Peter and con- 
fidently he asserted, “I will lay down my life for thee.” “Wilt thou lay down 
thy life for me? Verily, verily I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow, till 
thou hast denied me thrice.” So much was yet to happen that night, so swift 
did one event follow upon another, that Peter seems to have forgotten his 
Lord’s astounding prophecy when first his faithfulness was put to the test. 

Now we may think of Jesus as uttering the beautiful words recorded by 
John in the fourteenth chapter. Let not your hearts be troubled: believe in 
God, believe also in me. I go to prepare a place for you. I come again and 
‘will receive you unto myself. Thomas remonstrated that they knew not whither 
he was going, they knew not the way. “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life: no one cometh unto the Father, but by me,” Jesus answered. Philip asked 
to be shown the Father. “Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou 
not know me, Philip?” sadly Jesus questioned. “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” 

Continuing his discourse, Jesus sought to comfort his disciples and to pre- 
pare them for the future, its work and its suffering. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, 
if ye do the things which I command you. I chose you and appointed you, that 
ye should go and bear fruit. It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you. I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth. These things have I spoken 
unto you, that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye have tribulation: be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

Then followed that wonderfully beautiful prayer which John records, “Father, 
the hour is come. I glorified thee on the earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou hast given me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was. 
Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, that they may 
be one, even as we are. Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also 
that believe on me through their word; that they may all be one, even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us.” 

The singing of the hymn followed—probably the, 118th Psalm, one of the 
Psalms which were always sung at the Passover Feast—O give thanks unto 
the Lord, for he is good; his mercy endureth forever. “Arise, let us go hence, 
is Jesus’ signal for departure. When Jesus had spoken these words, he went 
forth with his disciples over the brook Kidron, unto the Mount of Olives. 

Assign paragraphs 126 and 129 of In the Master’s Country. 

Chronology for the Blackboard. To your list as last given, p. 95, add for 
Tuesday, April 4: Parable of the Judgment; Judas’ Bargain made with the 
Chief Priests. 

Wednesday, April 5. No events Recorded. 
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Thursday, April 6. Return to Jerusalem and Preparation for Passover Feast; 
The Feast Held in the Upper Room in the Evening; Strife as to Who was 
Greatest; Washing Disciples’ Feet; Announcement of Betrayal; Probably De- 
parture of Judas; Institution of the Lord’s Supper; Prediction of Peter’s De- 


nial; Farewell Discourse and Intercessory Prayer; Departure at Midnight for 


Gethsemane. 
A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


A child may be led to the communion long before it can comprehend its depth 
of meaning; nevertheless it will receive that which in our day children very 
much need, an impression of something very solemn and sacred, which words 
alone may fail to convey. 

Careful preparation must be made for it. Entered upon off-hand, it may not 
be an actual injury; but it will, at least, fail of its total possibility. 

The service may be placed before the class by the teacher as the assent of the 
mind to love for Jesus Christ. The promise to observe it in this spirit may 
then be sought, and in most cases can be obtained. Experience has shown that 
not more than one scholar in ten is unwilling to give this assent. 

The nature of the Communion need not be elaborately explained; but at least 
it may be shown that by this act we “remember Jesus Christ” in gratitude for 
his love to us and of his death for us. That thought expressed by the child in 
this concrete form is as solemn, as intelligent, as meaningful as any expression 
that is ever gained from a child in an evangelistic service. 

This object kept before the class for a few Sundays in advance by an earnest 
teacher will have prepared the children to put themselves entirely into the 
act when the time comes. 

When the day arrives for the service, let seats be reserved for pupils by 
classes, where they may sit with their teachers. The grip of class unity and 
Srp piiey may be used lawfully to aid the one who is reluctant or inadequately 
enlisted. 

The service will quicken the hopes of the older members of the church. It is 
an illustration, which we too seldom see, of the young life coming to renew and 
energize the life of the church, which otherwise will soon fade away. It can 
easily be the great day of the year in the spiritual history of the church—Con- 
densed from an article in The Sunday School Journal, by W. Arter Wright. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
COMMUNION WITH CHRIST 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The evening meal had been strangely 
quiet. The father and the mother and the young people sat about the table, 
with its thousand memories of gay and glad fellowship. ‘The two older sons 
had been called to the colors. The sense of separation was heavy upon all the 
members of the family at this last evening meal together. After one of the 
many little lulls in the conversation, one of the boys who were to be soldiers 
looked about the table with eyes gleaming with understanding appreciation. 
“This is surely worth fighting for,’ he said. Soon the chairs were moved back 
and the young people scattered, answering the calls of various interest and 
duties. The father and the mother lingered for awhile in a sort of deep under- 
standing silence. When, at last, they, too, rose to go, the mother said, quietly: 
“Tt helps us to understand another last supper long years ago.” 

The world has known many kinds of feasts, and the world has known many 
kinds of fellowships. This last supper of long ago was a feast of sacrifice. In 
wonderful symbol Jesus offered beforehand that gift of himself which he was 
to make upon the cross, and deeply involved in it all was the summons to those 
for whom he was to die, that they, too, would not hold their lives dear unto 
themselves, but would be ready to give to the uttermost for the good of men. 
And fellowship in the giving of self under the inspiration of the greatest gift of 
all has always been a real part of the message spoken by the Lord’s Supper.—Dr. 
Lynn H. Hough, in The Christian Advocate. 

The Meaning of the Sacrament. See page 123. 

_Who May Partake of the Lord’s Supper. How much unworthiness in those 
disciples! Skeptical Thomas; Peter, rash and weak; John with his passion, 
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and all of them with a spot of cowardice in their’ hearts which was so soon to 
blacken in the fierce light which beat upon them! But the Master, looking be- 
yond their faults and regarding the bright possibilities of each, invited them to 
this closest fellowship. “And they-all drank of it.” So let it be now. If 
Christ received only perfect ones to his table, he would sit there alone; but 
he receives sincere souls, whatever may be their faults. In need of comfort, 
of faith, of purity, and peace, of all that Christ can give so richly and waits to 
give so freely, let us not refuse the Master’s welcome. When David's place was 
vacant at the royal table, Saul said: ‘Wherefore cometh not the son of Jesse 
to meat, neither yesterday, nor today?” So when we absent ourselves from the 
Lord’s table, a more gracious King than Israel’s marks our empty place —Dr. 
W. L. Watkinson, in Mistaken Signs. 

How Communion with Christ Will Help Us. If a friend is the one who 
summons us to our best, then is not Jesus Christ our best Friend, and should 
we not think of the Communion as one of his chief appeals to us to be our 
best? The Lord’s Supper looks not back to our past with a critical eye, but to 
our future, with a hopeful one. The Master appeals from what we have been 
to what we may be. He bids us come, not because he sees we are better than 
we have been, but because he wants us to be. To stay away because our hearts 
are cold is to refuse to go to the fire till we are warm—Dr, Maltbie D. Babcock. 

We have sore need of that Upper Room. ‘The complexity of business life 
loads the man of affairs with problems in such a way as to almost banish the 
mood for devotion. The ceaseless round of social gaieties becomes for many a 
woman a large house all on the ground floor with no rooms abutting on the sky. 
The elaborate courses of study in high school and college with a hundred other 
interests on the side often militate against the growth of a definite, clear-cut 
Christian life for the student. We have constant need of that Upper Room as a 
place of spiritual privilege—Dr. Charles R. Brown, in The Master’s Way. 

Proclaiming the Lord’s Death till He Come. These words, coupled with the 
words, “This do in remembrance of me,” leave God’s children a command that 
seems utterly impossible to perform. To observe the Lord’s Supper we must 
show forth the Lord’s death to men. 

But how can we, even though children of God by faith, picture to our fellow 
men the sacrifice of our Savior upon the cross? How can we put into that pic- 
ture the wonderful love of God or the greatness of the sacrifice that was made? 
The Lord of Life became subject to death for us. We are commanded to re- 
produce a scene conceived by God himself. How can we paint that glorious deed 
when we have only our own sinful selves to put into it and the common bread 
and drink with which we feed our bodies? 

Can you conceive of a father who, after his daughter has admired a beautiful 
sunset, hands her a pot of tar and a coarse brush and tells her to paint the sun- 
set on her canvas? It would be ridiculous and foolish to give such a command. 

But, turning from the pot of tar, the father presents his daughter with a 
supply of varied and perfect colors, and tells her again to paint the sunset which 
they have just seen. She does not laugh now, nor refuse, but takes the colors 
and begins her work, and when it is finished she calls her father to view it. 

‘He is greatly pleased, and praises her. “But especially,” he says, “I am pleased 
to think that such a wonderful picture could have come from the black tar that 
seemed worthless and base beside the sunset.” 

“But, father,” says the girl, “I did not use the pot of tar. I used the wonder- 
ful colors that you gave me afterwards.” 

“Yes,” he replies, “but the chemist made all those colors from the black tar. 
His skill turned the tar into the colors; so with the tar you have made the 
sunset.” 

Thus we, as God’s children, are asked to paint the picture of the wonderful 
sunset of the Sun of Righteousness, when after a brilliant day of shining for the 
world he sank in a burst of glory to rest for the short night before reappearing 
again. How impossible a task! Although we might picture with our sinful 
lives the betrayal of Judas or the denial of Peter, to portray the crucifixion of 
Jesus, the most impressive picture the world has ever known, is impossible. But 
now the Great Chemist of Souls by his divine touch turns these bodies and souls 
into children of God, the very brothers and sisters of Christ himself, with Christ 
living and showing in them so that they can say, “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ who liveth in me.” 
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Now, it is possible to show, though imperfectly, something of the glory and 
the beauty of the picture, and to draw men to him who is the Light of men. 
But it is not only in observing the sacrament that we are to picture Christ for our 
fellow men. It is more often in everyday life. Is there somewhat of the glory 
revealed even in you, or is the Sunset of Christ for men hidden by a cloud?— 
The Youth’s Companion. 

Has Anyone Been Omitted? It is customary in the Church of Scotland for 
the minister to pause at the fitting moment in the Communion Service and ask, 
“Has anyone been omitted in the distribution of the bread?” “It seemed to me 
as I heard those words,” comments a visitor, “as if I could see millions on mil- 
lions of men and women rising silently in China, India, Africa, Siam, Persia, in 
all the countries where they need the Lord but know him not, to testify that they 
have been omitted in the distribution of the bread and wine! And they can take 
it from no hands but ours, and we do not pass it on. Can we forgive ourselves 
this great neglect of the millions living now, for whom the body was broken and 
the bread shed just as much as for us?” 

The Proof of the Value of the Communion. We can not always sit at the 
Communion-Table. We partake of the feast not so much as a luxury—though 
it is that—but to give us strength to work. We think our Sabbath services, our 
prayers, our Bible reading, are our religioi.. It is not so. We do these things to 
help us to be religious in other things. These are the mere meals, and a work- 
man gets no wages for his meals: it is for the work he does. The value of 
this Communion is not estimated yet. It will take the coming week to put the 
value upon it. In itself it counts little; we shall see what it is, by what we 
shall be—Henry Drummond. 

For Enlargement or Discussion 1. Live dutifully, obediently, resolutely, and 
you shall do all you have to do in remembrance of him; you shall make life 
one whole sacrament.—Dr. George Adam Smith. 

2. If you shrink from all use of form and symbol, consider whether you are 
not called upon here by common courtesy toward God and your fellow-Christians 
to use these accepted symbols of the church’s unity. On the other hand, if you 
delight in symbols, beware how you elaborate the form of the sacraments or 
speak of them as though they were ends in themselves. They are means of 
grace, not ends—Edward Mortimer Chapman. 


3. Should children partake of the Holy Communion? 


4. The Upper Room. See Chapter LXXXI of The Master’s Way, by Dr. 
Charles .R. Brown. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Pilate have “The King of the Jews” written over Jesus’ head? 2. 
Why were two thieves crucified with him? 3. Why did Jesus utter the words of 
verse 46? 4. What are the “Seven Words” from the Cross? 5. What were Jesus’ 
last words? (Lk. 23.46.) 6. What does Paul say about the Cross in 1 Cor. 1.23? 
7. Why did the Pharisees and scribes want Jesus put to death? 8. Why did Jesus 
accept his death on the cross? 9. What did they expect would be the result of 
his death? 10. What was the result? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: THE LORD’S SUPPER 
AND ITS MEANING 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. On Oct. 27th, 1919, we celebrated 
our first “Roosevelt Day”: why? ‘Throughout the length and breadth of our 
land people met in halls and churches and schools and recalled some of the 
things which he did and said while he was yet with us. Ex-President Roosevelt 
had many bitter enemies, many hostile political opponents, but probably not 
one among them all today would hesitate to acknowledge that from his life 
many useful lessons may be drawn which we need to keep in mind. His ex- 
ample, his vital American spirit, the world would be poorer to have missed, and 
would be poorer ever to forget. 

In all our churches at stated intervals, on the first Sunday of the month or 
of each Quarter, sometimes even oftener, those who know and love the greatest 
Leader the world has ever known or ever will know, meet to keep in remem- 
brance his life and death and resurrection. Reverently let us question why. 

What the Lord’s Supper Means to Us. There is hardly any question but 
that Jesus and his disciples assembled frequently for meals together. This sup- 
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per in the upper room was not unique because it was the first meal they had 
eaten together, but because it was the last. The Holy Communion has always 
appealed to the religious imagination of Christians as being a particularly beau- 
tiful symbol of that fellowship which ail followers of Christ should have with 
each other, the kind of fellowship which we enjoy with those people whom we 
invite to dine with us often just because we like to be with them. One is glad to 
remember that “companion” is a double word (cum, with, panis, bread) meaning 
one with whom we eat bread. 

But the food itself is very important. In one of the prayers of our Com- 
munion Service, the petition is made that we may so eat the body and drink the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ “that we may live and grow thereby.”, Important 
as human fellowship is to our highest welfare, divine fellowship is even more 
important. There come times when the sympathy and companionship of friends 
fail us. We never reach the time when a living faith in Jesus Christ and the 
sense of his presence cannot help us. In this meal the Host offers himself as the 
food which is eaten by his guests. “Eat of my body,” “drink of my blood,” 
“be nourished by the sacrifice which I make of myself in your behalf,” “feed on 
me”—these are the great words of Jesus whenever the Communion is adminis- 
tered. The idea, of course, is simply that Christ gives himself to us in the 
hours of intimate communion with him in some such way as every true friend 
gives himself to another, and we are refreshed. 

Another petition in one of the prayers always used when this sacrament is 
administered, is that we may “take this Holy Sacrament to our comfort.” This 
prayer is answered in the life of every one who, in receiving the sacrament, has 
a vivid sense of fellowship with Christ, and who finds the irritation of life grow- 
ing less, the frictions reduced, and the strain slackened as the result of his 
communion. 

The Eucharist is a Greek term, coming from the word which is translated 
“when he had given thanks.” It suggests that the Lord’s Supper should be eaten 
in a thankful spirit. In such a spirit the Lord Christ himself approached this 
last meal with the disciples. Now, what did he have to be thankful for this last 
night of his life, his career about to close ignominiously, his work ending in fail- 
ure, and no one so much aware of it as himself? Doubtless he was grateful 
for the material benefits of life; but doubtless, too, he was more grateful for the 
fellowship of these men who had followed him more or less enthusiastically for 
three years; and besides this, we have a right to suppose that the supreme occa-~ 
sion for thanksgiving was to be found in the fact that he had ideals that were 
worth dying for. 

For what shall we be thankful when we partake of the Communion, even 
though it may be for us, as for Jesus, a bitter hour? We should be grateful 
for many things, doubtless, but chiefly for Jesus Christ himself. It was his own 
injunction that his disciples in all centuries should eat this meal “in remem- 
brance” of him, and whenever we remember him, we have reason enough for 
thanksgiving. ! j t 

The sacramental idea is that of a pledge or token given of one’s sincerity. 
This Christian ceremony was substituted for the Jewish Passover, and the Pass- 
over was always a reminder of the contract entered into between God and his 
people. Whenever solemn covenants were made between individuals, some sign 
was given in proof of the earnestness of the parties to the covenant. Sometimes 
salt was sprinkled upon the ground and sometimes blood was poured out. To 
receive the Sacrament of Holy Communion is to give a similar token of one’s 
earnestness and sincerity. Roman soldiers were required as far as possible to 
return to Rome once a year and there renew their pledge of allegiance to their 
emperor and supreme commander. So Christians come very often to the table 
of their Lord renewing their vows of loyalty and obedience to him. To what do 
we pledge ourselves? In the familiar words of the invitation to the Com- 
munion, “to lead a new life, following the commandments of God and walking 
from henceforth in his holy ways.”—Condensed from an article in Zion’s Herald, 
by Dr. James A. Beebe. _ 2 i 

The Unforgiving Spirit. .“I suppose you thought it strange I wasn’t at 
Communion last Sunday,” Mrs. Hammond spoke abruptly. “I wanted to speak 
to you about it. I was partly ready when I saw the Warrens go by. I can’t sit 


down at the Lord’s Table with that woman, and J won’t, I’m thankful they don’t 


go very often.” 
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“You should be thankful, too, that God permitted you to see the matter in so 
clear a light, Mrs. Hammond. Jn the circumstances there was no other way.” 

“[’m afraid I don’t quite catch your meaning, Mr. Seymour.” 

“Tf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. You said you wouldn’t sit down at the Lord’s Table with Mrs. 
Warren. That was well put, for you barred yourself by your unwillingness to 
forgive. I don’t know what your grievances are, but I know they can’t be greater 
than the Master could urge against many of us, if he chose to do so. 

“There is a beautiful legend that after long wanderings Judas Iscariot came 
finally to a lighted hall, where the Lord’s Supper was spread,” the minister went 
on after a pause. “The light attracted him. He saw the shadows of the guests 
moving to and fro inside, but his sad heart told him that such things were not 
for him. Then the Master appeared at the open door and beckoned the outcast 
disciple, and full of wonder, Judas fell at the feet of his betrayed Lord. It is only 
a legend, and yet it is true to the gentle heart of Jesus. There is no barrier be- 
yond which his forgiving spirit may not pass. And for us the inference is too 
plain to be mistaken.’””—Condensed from The Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. ‘The communion service is more than a 
commemoration; more than a wistful memory; it is a personal fellowship with 
a Living Savior—Dr. David Smith. 

_If£ we show the Lord’s death at communion, we must show the Lord’s life in 
the world: if it is a Eucharist on Sunday, it must prove on Monday that it also 
was a Sacrament—Dr. W. D. Babcock. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XXIII. The Instituting of the Lord’s Supper and 
its Meaning for Us. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What took place in Gethsemane? 2. How was Jesus arrested? 3. Before 
what Jewish authorities was he tried? 4. What was the charge made against 
him? 5. Before what Roman authorities was he tried? 6. What led Pilate to 
order his crucifixion? 7. What happened on the way to Calvary? 8. Where 
was Calvary? 9. What was the date of the crucifixion? 10. Why did Jesus 
make this supreme sacrifice? 11. What does his death on the cross mean to us? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: REMEMBERING OUR LORD JESUS 


Lesson Material: Matthew 26.17-10, 26-20. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Jesus had bitter enemies in Jeru- 
salem who wanted to kill him. It was the time of a great religious feast called 
the Passover, when people came in great crowds to Jerusalem to celebrate it. 
His disciples asked Jesus where they could go and partake of this feast. (Give 
the conversation, and tell about the preparations, explaining that the carrying of 
water was woman’s work, so that when they saw a man carrying a pitcher of 
water they knew he was the one Jesus meant. Describe the feast.) 

A Memorial of Jesus. I once knew a man who left a large sum of money 
in his will to have a magnificent monument built on which to keep his name in 
remembrance. Jesus wished to -be kept in remembrance in a very different way. 
When I am gone, he told his disciples that last night, I ask that you meet together 
and eat a little bread and drink a little wine in remembrance of me. And the 
Lord’s Supper reminds us of Jesus. 

It reminds us of what he suffered. The broken bread speaks of a broken 
body. Jesus knew what heart suffering was—the denial, betrayal and desertion 
of his disciples brought suffering to his heart. He knew what mental suffering 
was—the struggle in Gethsemane proves that. And he knew what physical suf- 
fering was—he was scourged, the crown of thorns was driven upon his head, the 
nails into his hands and feet.. The great war has filled our land with men 
broken in body for a great cause. Jesus was broken in body for the sake of the 
whole world. 

It reminds us of what he gave. The cup of wine stands for blood—the blood 
of Christ. And the blood is the life and the symbol of life. What did Jesus 
give us? Thoughts about God that help and inspire us: deeds that are models 
for us—examples of faith, obedience, love, of what a man can be and how life 
should be lived. He gave himself and his whole life to the world, and then he 
gave up his life for the world. He went jusqu’au bout, as the French phrase 
which we now hear so often puts it, to the limit, he gave everything, he held 
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nothing back. His enemies took his life, but he could have escaped had he so 
willed. A chaplain was speaking to a soldier on a cot in a hospital. “You have 
lost an arm in the great cause,” said the chaplain. “No,” said the soldier with a 
smile, “I didn’t lose—I gave it.” And in the same way Jesus did not lose his 
life, he gave it. : 

It reminds us of his purpose. His body was broken and his blood was shed 
for a purpose, Perhaps you have heard these words of a hymn—He died to 
make us good, that we might be forgiven, and go at last to heaven. Jesus died 
to redeem us. In almost every church there are three letters displayed some- 
where, usually upon the baptismal font, which will remind you of this at every 
Bervice, = They are I. H, S*" Do you know what they stand for? Each one 
represents a Latin word, is the first letter of that Latin word. J is the first let- 
ter of the Latin word meaning Jesus; H the first letter of the word meaning 
of men; S the first letter of the word meaning Savior. The three together 
stand for “Jesus the Savior of Men.” 

Why We Need a Reminder of Jesus. “Sometimes I’m afraid I’m not a 
Christian at all,” the boy said doggedly. “T thought I was when I joined the 
church, but I don’t seem to have the same interest, somehow. It isn’t easy for 
me to remember God—to think about him a hundred times a day as I feel sure a 
Christian ought to do.” ~ 

“IT am thinking about the time your father was away from home so long—on 
that business trip in the West.” The minister spoke slowly, looking away toward 
the blue hills. “There was nearly a year you didn’t see him, I think, Was it hard 
for you to remember him?” 

“Not a bit.” There was no uncertainty in the frank reply. “I don’t suppose 
I thought of him as often as I do when he’s in and out every few hours in the 
day—that is, after the first, when we all missed him so much. But we had let- 
ters every week, and of course we talked about him—mother and the girls, and 
all of us—and kept looking forward to the time when he’d come home. No, 
there wasn’t much chance to forget him.” 

* “Suppose there had been no letters, Harry? Suppose your father’s name had 
been dropped in conversation? Suppose—” 

“It would have made a difference,” the other broke in eagerly. “The house 
would have been there, though, and the things father had given us. They’d 
have kept him in mind—for a time, at least. I don’t know how it would have 
been after he had been away years and years.” 

“We can’t see God,” said the minister, after a thoughtful pause. “He is very 
near us, but until we have keener eyes than we have now, we must take that 
on trust. It isn’t to be wondered at that we forget God when so many other 
things that we can see and touch and feel crowd in upon us. No doubt our 
Heavenly Father took all that into account when he gave us his holy word— 
something like your father’s weekly letters—and his house, where the members 
of his family could meet and talk about him. T believe that’s what the Bible 
and the Church ought to mean to us, Harry.” 

“I didn’t stay to communion the last time,” the boy admitted, dropping his 
eyes. “I see what you mean, and it’s right, too. We had two cousins visiting 
that day, and they—well, they weren’t at all that sort. I’ve missed a good many 
other Sundays, too; and this summer has been such a rush that my Bible read- 
ing has gone by pretty often. A fellow needs all the reminders of God he can 
have in a world like this.” 

“He certainly does, Harry,” said the minister, smiling. “T fancy you’re on the 
right track.”—Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember, Memory Verses: Luke 22.10, 20. 

The feast is spread, the Master bids you come, 
For all is ready, and he waits to bless—Andrew McClintock. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XXII. The Lesson Title; three statements about 
the way in which the Lord’s Supper was celebrated by Jesus and his Disciples; 
a statement of why it is still celebrated; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I. Where did Jesus and his disciples go after the Last Supper? (Mt. 26.30-36.) 
2. Who betrayed Jesus, and how did he do it? (Mt. _26.47-50.) 3. Which dis- 
ciple denied Jesus? (Mt. 26.69-75.) 4. Where was Jesus crucified? 5, What 
_ were the words put over his head? 6. What does 1 Cor. 15.3 say was the reason 

Jesus died? 
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Lesson XII—Marcw 20 
JESUS ON THE CROSS 


Golden Text 


God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Romans 5.8 


LESSON Matthew 27. 33-50 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 22.1-5, 14-19, 
27, 31 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 26.31 to 27.32; John 12.24-33; 1 Co- 
rinthians 1.18-25; 2.1, 2; Galatians 6.14 


MATTHEW 27.33 And when they were come unto a place called Golgotha, 
that is to say, The place of a skull, 34 they gave him wine to drink mingled 
with gall: and when he had tasted it, he would not drink. 35 And when they 
had crucified him, they parted his garments among them, casting lots; 36 and 
they sat and watched him there. 37 And they set up over his head his accusa- 
tion written, THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 38 Then are there 
crucified with him two robbers, one on the right hand and one on the left. 
89 And they that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, 40 and saying, 
Thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself: if 
thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross. 41 In like manner also 
the chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said, 42 He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. He is the King of Israel; let him now come 
down from the cross, and we will believe on him. 43 He trusteth on God; let 
him deliver him now, if he.desireth him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 
44 And the robbers also that were crucified with him cast upon him the same 
reproach, 

45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land until the 
ninth hour, 46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? 47 And some of them that stood there, when they heard it, said, This man 
calleth Elijah. 48 And straightway one of them ran, and took a sponge, and 
filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink. 49 And 
the rest said, Let be; let us see whether Elijah cometh to save him. 50 And 
Jesus cried again with a loud voice, and yielded up his spirit. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE; THE ARREST: Mt. 26.31-56. 

II, BEFORE CAIAPHAS; PETER’S DENIAL: Mt. 26.57-75. 

II. MORNING MEETING OF THE SANHEDRIN; THE DESPAIR 
OF JUDAS: Mt. 27.1-10. 

IV. BEFORE PILATE; PILATE’S WIFE’S WORDS: Mt. 27.11-20. 

V. THE APPEAL.TO THE PEOPLE; THE MOCKERY OF THE SOL 
DIERS: Mt. 27.20-31. 

VI, THE CRUCIFIXION: Mt. 27.32-38. They led Jesus away to be cruci- 
fied, going outside the city, as was the Jewish usage (Acts 7.58). And when 
they were come unto a place called Golgotha, that is to say, The place of a 
skull—we call the knoll Calvary, from the Latin word Calvaris, a skull—they 
gave him wine to drink mingled with gall. It was a merciful practice to give a 
stupefying drink to one about to be crucified. And when he had tasted it, he 
would not drink, for he wished to have a clear mind to the last. 

And when they had crucified him, they, the four Roman soldiers, parted his 
garments among them, casting lots. ‘The headdress, the shoes, the outer gar- 
ment, and the girdle, had been distributed “to every soldier a part,” Jn. 19.23, 24, 
and the four cast lots for the ownership of the seamless inner garment. And 
they sat and watched him there, to make sure that he was not rescued. 

And they set up over his head his accusation written in Hebrew, Latin and 
Greek, Jn. 19.20: This is Jesus the King of the Jews. Doubtless the placard 
had been attached to the cross before it was erected. On either side of Jesus 
a thief was crucified, “Crucifixion was terrible and disgraceful enough in 
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scribes and elders did not scorn to join the rabble in their mockery: He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. Note their admission that he saved others! 
“Malice is keener of vision than love. The priests told the truth by accident. 
They intended scorn, they gave praise. As the crown of thorns became the 
Master’s crown of glory, as the shameful cross became the Master’s throne, so 
their mocking contempt became a Hallelujah. It is the glory of Christ that he 
could not save himself if he would save others”(Abbott). He is the King of 
Israel, the Messianic King, the priests and scribes continued. “et me listen, not 
as judge, but as one who has been in the company of the callous crowd. For I, 
too, have mocked him! I have said, “Hail, King!” and I have bowed before 
him, but it has been mock and empty homage! I have sung, “Crown him Lord 
of all!” but there has been no real recognition of his sovereignty; mine has 
been a mock coronation. From the seat of the mocker, deliver me, Lord!” 
(Jowett). Let him now come down from the cross, and we will believe on him, 


VII. DARKNESS WITHOUT AND WITHIN, verses 45-49. Now from 
the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land until the ninth hour. From 
twelve noon till three p. m. And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice; saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is, My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? “He forsaken! Who can comprehend it?” (Luther). “Jesus 
uttered Ps. 22.1: he had meditated on the whole Psalm as foreshadowing his 
experience,” suggests Dr. Horton. “If on the cross he was consciously quoting 
the Psalm of the Suffering Messiah, and the first verse was overheard, we are 
relieved of the difficulty which some have found in the thought that even for a 
moment Jesus felt forsaken by God. But on the other hand, this difficulty often 
disappears, and becomes the deepest well of comfort in the dark hours of the 
Christian’s experience. To know that he, our Lord and Savior, in the fulfillment 
of his sacrifice for sin felt deserted by God, brings hope and comfort to the 
trembling soul that is tempted to utter the same cry.” 

And some of them that stood there, when they heard it, said, This man calleth 
Elijah. “The Jews said this in mockery, having many stories of appearances of 
Elijah to rescue men from peril of death.” And straightway one of them ran, 
one of his guards, or one of the Jews present, and took a Sponge, and filled it 
with vinegar, The vinegar was the sour wine which was the customary drink of 
Roman soldiers. And put it on arced. The cross was but slightly elevated, and 
with a sponge fastened to the end of a reed a foot or two in length they could 
easily reach his mouth. And gave him to drink. This was in answer to his 
saying, “I thirst,” Jn. 19.28. And the rest said, Let be. Apparently this was 
spoken to the bystanders and meant, Allow us to give him the drink. Let us sce 
whether Elijah cometh to save him. The man seems to think that if Jesus’ life 
is prolonged then Elijah will be given sufficient time to come, if he will. 

__ IX. DEATH, verse 50. And Jesus cried again with a loud voice. “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,” Lk. 23.46. And yielded up his spirit. 
| “Only one day must pass away, 
Only one day must intervene, 
Till aching eyes behold him rise; 
But O, that day—the day between!” 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


And when they had crucified him, verse 25. The peculiar Jewish punishment 
was stoning. The cross was introduced into Palestine by the Romans. In 
Italy, this punishment was inflicted on slaves and for crimes against the State, 
or when special infamy was to be attached to the death; otherwise the con- 
demned were slain by the sword, But in Palestine-the Romans thought little of 
crucifying Jews. Did they not belong to a despised race, a race of slaves?— 
Edward Stapfer. 

There was a sentence in the law which invoked the special and irrevocable 
curse of God upon him who “hung upon a tree.” If Jesus should be crucified, 
he will come under that curse, and then, said the cunning Pharisees, we shall 
see what will become of his Messianic Sonship..... And Jesus was crucified. He 
came under the curse of the law. He was made anathema to it. He was cast 
beyond its mercy and its salvation. At the door of hell, said the Jewish teacher, 
sits Abraham, to see that no son of his shall pass within. But there is no for- 
giveness in the hereafter, as there is no mercy here, for him who has come 
under the curse of the law. He must go to his place, and Abraham will not 
ae him as he enters there, for the curse of the law is upon him.—Expository 

imes. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What was the spirit of the 
multitude as Jesus entered Jerusalem for the last time? How long before the 
crucifixion did that Triumphal Entry take 
place? Where did we leave Jesus and his 
disciples at the close of our last lesson? 

Events Preceding the Crucifixion. One- 
third of each of the four Gospels is occu- 
pied with the death of Christ. It is impos- 
sible in one lesson to cover the events inter- 
vening between the Last Supper, our lesson 
a week ago, and the death on the cross. 
Most classes are familiar with the accounts 
of the agony in Gethsemane and the betrayal 
there, of the trials before Jewish and Roman 
authorities, of Peter’s denials, of the con- 
demnation and mockery and scourging to 
which Jesus was submitted. Read the record 
as Matthew gives it. Assign paragraph 126 
and paragraph 31, page IX, of In the Master’s 
Country. 

Chronology for the Blackboard. Friday, 
April 7. Agony in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane about midnight; betrayal and arrest; 
three trials before the Jewish authorities: 
(1) before Annas, (2) before Caiaphas and 
the Sanhedrin; denial of Peter, (3) formal 
y, condemnation by the Sanhedrin at day- 

| ‘ break; suicide of Judas; three trials before 

A Glimpse along the Via Dolorosa the civil authorities: (1) before Pilate; (2) 

before Herod, (3) before Pilate; the people 
offered their choice of Jesus or Barabbas and Barabbas chosen; Jesus delivered 
to the soldiers to be mocked and scourged; Pilate’s final attempt to have Jesus 
released; Jesus taken to Golgotha and crucified at nine in the morning; death 
at three in the afternoon; burial in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 

The Place of the Crucifixion. Along the traditional Via Dolorosa, or Sor- 
rowful Way, which leads to the traditional site of Calvary, fourteen tablets mark 
the “stations of the cross,” but it is needless to say that the way trodden by the 
feet of Jesus is hidden beneath the surface of modern Jerusalem, for the city 
has suffered siege after siege and been many times razed to the ground. No 
one knows where are the sites of the stations of the cross, but the actual site of 
“The Pavement” where Pilate yielded to the Jews and gave Jesus up to be cruci- 
fied has been unearthed. 
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The traditional piace of the crucifixion is benéath the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The site accepted by most scholars is an oval, or skull-shaped, hill out- 
side the city wall on the north not far from St. Stephen’s Gate. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: THE CROSS AND ITS 
MEANING TODAY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The most persistent force which 
pushed Jesus toward death, the earliest on the field and the latest on the watch, 
was religious bigotry. At that time it was embodied in the intellectual ex- 
pounders and the devotees of Judaism rather than in the priests. Jesus acknowl- 
edged the earnestness and outward rectitude of his opponents. The traditional 
zeal of Judaism, the solemn injunctions of their most sacred books, and the 
punishments the nation had incurred by slackness and tolerance in the past, 
seemed ample justification of the vigor with which they set themselves against 
a man who seemed to flout the Sabbath, to disregard the laws of fasting, to eat 
with profane and unwashed hands, to overthrow the entire doctrine of clean 
and unclean food, and to confuse all moral distinctions between good and bad 
by association with irreligious men. ‘They were the active agents in the legal 
aa which led to his death and exerted the pressure to which Pilate had to 
yield. 

A second social evil which contributed to kill him was the combination of 
graft and politica] power. In the Oberammergau Passion Play the whole plot 
turns on the cleansing of the temple. This interpretation has found scholarly 
support. The market was originally outside the temple gates. A location inside 
would be a trading privilege. Did the pious hierarchy take no offence at the 
chaffering and dickering inside of the sacred inclosure? Or was somebody 
making something out of it? Knowing what we do of human nature and the 
versatility of graft, it does not seem likely that the concessionaires got their in- 
side stands for love. If this conjecture is true, the active concern of the traders 
‘and the hierarchy in their common business would explain the energy with which 
~ the hostile action henceforward moved against him. 

We are on sure ground when we realize that the prophetic leadership of Jesus 
endangered the power of the ruling class. Jesus was a prophet of religion; they 
were exploiters of religion. This added durable fuel to their bigotry. They as- 
sumed that Jesus planned to stir up the revolutionary elements, and they feared 
that a messianic revolt would lose them the remnants of their power. “What- 
ever is to be done?” the Fourth Gospel reports them as saying; “if we let him 
alone like this, everybody will believe in him, and then the Romans will come 
and suppress our Holy Place and our nation.” Caiaphas formulated the situa- 
tion with Machiavellian frankness: “You know nothing about it. You do not 
understand it is in your interest that one man should die for the people instead 
of the whole nation being destroyed.” 

A third historic evil is the corruption of justice. In the Roman court the pull 
of the upper classes and the pressure of mob clamor were allowed to influence 
judicial procedure. It was Pilate’s high privilege to protect a man whom he 
felt to be innocent; he had the military power of Rome to back his verdict. He 
yielded to pressure because his own career, as we know from secular history, was 
corrupt; the Jews threatened to “get him,” and he knew they would. So he took 
some water and demonstratively washed his hands of what he yet consented 
to do. 

A fourth permanent social sin which participated in the death of Jesus was 
the mob spirit and mob action. The mob spirit is the social spirit gone mad. The 
social group then escapes from the control of its wiser and fairer habits, and is 
lashed into action by primitive passions. Rarely are mobs wholly spontaneous; 
usually there is leadership to fanaticize the masses. So it was in the case of 
Jesus. There was “patriotism” in this mob’s choice. Pilate realized that, and 
tried to play on it by calling Jesus the King of the Jews, but the native politicians 
outplayed him. ; y 

The fith universal sin of organized society which codperated in the death of 
Christ was militarism. With his arrest Jesus fell into the hands of the war 
system. When the soldiers stripped him, beat his back with the leaded whip, 
pressed the wreath of thorns into his scalp, draped a purple mantle around him 
and saluted this amusing King of the Jews, and when they blindfolded and 
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struck him, asking him to prophesy who it was and spitting in his face,—this 
was the humor of the barrack room, This was fun as the professional soldiers 
of the Roman Empire saw it. The men who drove the spikes through his hands 
and feet were the equivalent of a firing-squad told off for duty at an execution, 
and when they gambled for his clothes, they were taking their soldiers’ per- 
quisites, 

Religious bigotry, the combination of graft and political power, the corrup- 
tion of justice, the mob spirit, militarism,—every student of history will recog- 
nize that these stim up constitutional forces in the Kingdom of Evil—Cen- 
qoiced from A Theology for the Social Gospel, by Professor Walter Rauschen- 

usch. 

How the Cross Saves. Speculation as to the relation of the death of Christ 
to the Deity and to the moral order has been common and useless. Salvation is 
as mysterious as the action of the elemental forces. How gravitation operates 
no one knows! How the energy in a sunbeam is communicated to a flower no 
one understands! How electricity can be manipulated so that a man may hold a 
pen in Chicago and write his signature in New York baffles imagination! And 
until such facts are explained no one need be dazed at the mystery of spiritual 
life—Quoted by Dr. Charles R. Brown in The Master’s Way. 

What Does the Cross Mean to You? Ina European Art Gallery there are 
three pictures which portray the soul’s progressive attitude toward the Crucified 
Christ. In the first, a man stands before the Christ on the cross, thoughtful, 
questioning; he does not understand the mystery, why God allowed the Sinless 
One to be crucified. In the second, the same man kneels before the cross: he 
has in a measure grasped the thought of Isaiah’s word: “He was wounded for 
_ our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed”: with grateful heart 
he recognizes in Jesus his own Lord and Redeemer. The third picture shows 
the man lying at the foot of the cross: he has dedicated his life to his Redeemer’s 
service. 

Our Confession of Faith in the Crucified. To me he is Light of Light and 
God of God, very Light of very Light and very God of very God; to me he is 
the Wonderful, the Counselor, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace; 
before him I bow, crying out as I look up to his thorn-crowned brow and 
spear-pierced side, My Lord and my God! I know no reverence that goes be- 
yond the reverence I give to him; no love I ever knew goes beyond the love 
I want to offer him; there is no loyalty I have toward any being, seen or un- 
seen, known or imagined, that transcends the loyalty I wish to pay him. He 
is my Lord, he is my Master. I am sorry I do not understand him better; I 
am sorry I do not love him more; I am sorry my capacity for reverence is so 
slight ; 3 far sorry I follow him so far off; for he is my all in all; I have no 
thought of God that runs beyond him; no reverence or affection that ever tran- 
scends or can transcend what I want to lay at his feet—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Life that Really Is. : 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The trial and death of Jesus. See book 
by Dr. James Stalker with this title, chapters XII-X XIII; chapters LXXXIV- 
LXXXVII of The Master’s Way, by Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown. 

2. There is but one result that can warrant the agony of Calvary, and that is 
our being conquerors over sin—Mark Guy Pearse. ; 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where and how was Jesus buried? 2. Why and how was the tomb made se- 
cure? 3. Why ought the disciples to have expected the resurrection of Jesus? 
4. Why did they not? 5. What does Paul say about the resurrection in 1 Cor. 
15; 2 Cor. 5.15-17; Eph. 2.4, 5; Col. 3.1? 6. What does Paul say in 1 Cor. 15. 
12-19 is the significance of the resurrection of Jesus? 7. What is the message 
of the resurrection to us? 8. What do you believe about the living Christ in the 
life of today? 9. How does your belief affect your life? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
THE SUPREME SACRIFICE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. On what churches do you always see 
across? What churches have their ground-plan in the shape of a cross? (AI- 
most every Gothic church and cathedral.) Where do you sometimes see a 
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cross worn? On what books do you sometimes sée a cross stamped in gold? 
How do we regard the cross as a symbol? : 

It is. difficult for us to realize the horrible associations connected with the 
word “cross” in the time of Christ. It was the instrument by which criminals 
and slaves suffered a shameful and lingering death. It was held in such abhor- 
rence as our word gallows is today. Why has the world come to venerate in- 
stead of abhor the cross? Jesus redeemed the very cross on which he was 

- crucified. 

“The cross has become the supreme token of eternal sacrifice, which em- 
bodies the agony and victory of Divine Love. Beyond any other symbol it sums 
up the heart and essence of our holy faith. Even unbelievers and persecutors 
still recognize this sign as the characteristic emblem of all that Christians be- 
lieve and adore. A few years ago, during the Boxer outbreak in China, when 
anyone was captured and suspected of being a convert, it was a common thing 
for the Boxers to trace a cross in the dust and then to order their prisoners to 
trample on it. Hundreds of humble Chinese Christians accepted martyrdom 
rather than commit that act of apostasy; for to trample on the cross was openly 
to deny their Redeemer.” 

The Result of the Supreme Sacrifice. “And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” Who said that, and what did he mean? (Jn. 
12.23.) It was Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and he meant that if he was put 
to death on the cross it would be because he loved us, and was willing to die to 
save our souls from eternal death, as that is the result of sin. ‘This fact would 
be told all over the world in time, and throughout all the cénturies to follow, 
and would attract all peoples to him. And that story, preserved in the Gospels, 
and showing the love of God for sinners, is actually lifting our race up to his 
moral level. You can not understand the tremendous weight of that load he is 
lifting, until you come to understand what it is for the souls of men to be 
weighted down with sin. 

Now, I can not explain the power that enables our Savior to do this, but I 
know that he does it. We call it love, and read about it in John 3.16: For God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

There are some wonderful things about the power of love. Did you ever feel 
the “pull” of a kite string, when your kite was sailing far up in the air—so 
far that you could hardly see it? Well, Christ pulls on your heart and con- 
science, and if you will only take notice you will feel it; and if you have faith 
to believe it is he that is pulling you toward him, as you believe it is the kite that 
is causing the string to pull, he will draw you to him. A great multitude of 

- people have this experience, and you can have it, too—Wiliam A. Carver. 

Love’s Redemptive Sacrifice. Norman Macleod in his Highland Parish tells 
a wonderful story of love’s redemptive sacrifice. Years ago a Highland widow; 
unable to pay her rent, was threatened with eviction. She set out, with her only 
child, to walk ten miles over the mountains to the home of a relative. When she 
started the weather was warm and bright, for the month was May, but before 
she reached the home of her friend a terrible snowstorm fell upon the hills. 
She did not reach her destination, and next day a dozen strong men started to 
search for her. At the summit of the pass where the storm had been the fiercest 

- they found her in the snow, stripped almost to nakedness, dead. In a sheltering 
nook they found the child, safe and well, wrapped in the garments the mother 
had taken from her own body. 

Years afterwards the son of the minister who had conducted the mother’s 
funeral went to Glasgow to preach a preparatory sermon. The night was stormy 
and the audience small. The snow and the storm recalled to his mind the story 
he had often heard his father tell, and, abandoning his prepared sermon, he told 
the story of a mother’s love. { 

Some days after he was hastily summoned to the bed of a dying man. The 
man was a stranger to him, but seizing the minister’s hand he said, “You do not 
know me, but I know you, and knew your father before you. Although I have 
lived in Glasgow many years, I have never attended a church. The other day I 
happened to pass your door ag the snow came down. I heard the singing and 
slipped into a back seat. There I heard the story of the widow and her son. 
The man’s voice choked and he cried, “I am that son! Never did I forget my 
mother’s love, but I never saw the love of Christ in giving himself for me until 
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now. It was God made you tell that story. My mother did not die in yain, Her 
prayer is answered.”—Expository Times. 
Sentence Sermons to Remember, 
In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time: 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 


May the constraining memories of his Cross and the love wherewith he has 
loved each one of us, lead us at this hour to hand ourselves over to Christ 
wholly, irrevocably, and gladly, henceforth to do his will and not our own!—Dr. 
John R. Mott. 

Note-Book Work. XXIII. The Supreme Sacrifice. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was Joseph of Arimathea, and what did he do? (Mt. 27.57-60.) 2. What 
do you think Pilate thought about Jesus during the time between the crucifixion 
and the resurrection? 3. What do you think Caiaphas thought? 4. Peter? 5. 
What did the chief priests have done which they thought would make it sure 
that Jesus would not rise? (Mt. 27.62; Jn. 20.24.) 6. Do the Gospels describe 
the resurrection? 7. Who was Mary Magdalene? (Lk. 82.) 8. What does 
Paul say in 1 Cor. 15.17 that the resurrection proves? 9.°Is Christ living now? 
10. Is your Great Companion the Friend of whom you think most seldom? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: JESUS CRUCIFIED 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Frederick Arnot, the missionary ex- 
plorer, was once going through the tall African grass with his black lads when a 
great lion sprang out toward the last boy in the line. Instantly Arnot threw him- 
self between them, and the lion, confused, quickly fled. When the chief of the 
tribe heard of this incident, he said: “I’d go anywhere with a white man who 
throws his own body between a lion and a black lad of no account.” Don’t you 
think we should be willing to go anywhere with the Savior who died on the 
cross to save us from a worse fate than that from which the missionary saved 
the erent boy? What does our Golden Text say? Who wrote these 
words: 

Lessons from Jesus Crucified. The trial and crucifixion reveal the courage 
of Christ. In the trials there was no cowering, no shrinking. He faced his 
judges frankly and boldly, and even did not hesitate to rebuke them for their 
conduct. He submitted quietly to all the cruel, shameful treatment. He bore 
the crucifixion in silence. His calmness and courage were wonderful. 

The'trial and crucifixion reveal his innocence. The trials were most unjust, 
unlawful. He was left alone with no one to speak in his defense. Instead of 
being tried by fair-minded men, he was tried by his enemies, One trial was be- 
fore the high priest Annas, and another before Caiaphas, Then he was taken 
before Pilate, rushed off to Herod, and brought back to Pilate again. False 
witnesses, men who said that they knew was not true, were brought to speak 
against him. But they could not convict him of evil. Pilate had to confess, 
“He hath done nothing worthy of death.” He was wholly blameless, 

They reveal the greatness of Christ. So magnetic was Christ that even 
Pilate felt that he was in a great presence. How patient he was under the 
taunts and blows! How thoughtful of others he was, comforting the women 
who wept for him, cheering the dying thief, caring for his mother! How for- 


giving he was, praying for those who had crucified him! His greatness ap- - 


peared when he lived and taught in Galilee and Judea, feeding the multitudes, 
healing the sick, preaching and teaching; but his greatness in those last dark 
hours have touched the heart of the world and filled it with his worship. 

They reveal his Jove. “Jesus loves me, this I know, for the Bible tells me so.” 
But what sort of love is it? A love that is content to do nothing? ‘The cruci- 
fied Christ answers that it is a love that stops at nothing to help us, a love that 
gives itself in death to save us. He came because he loved us. He toiled and 
suffered because he loved us. He endured the crucifixion because he loved us 
and wanted us to have forgiveness and peace with God. : 


Should We not Love Him? There is a fine tale told of the old days before 3 


there was gunpowder and when war was a simpler thing than it is now. The 
enemy came swooping down in the darkness and surrounded a lonely garrison, 
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and hoped to shoot the men down or starve them into surrendering. Yet the 
soldiers in the garrison had friends, strong friends and many of them; only the 
soldiers couldn’t tell them the danger they were in, or call for their help, without 
lighting the cresset fire which hung by its chain high up where the enemy would 
see the man who tried to kindle it, and would shoot him down at the first spark 
he made. But if ever they were to be delivered that signal must be made; the 
cresset fire must be kindled. 

One man at length stepped forth, and said he would fire the beacon. He 
knew what it meant; ah, yes! he knew; but he was ready, quite ready. He 
kneeled and prayed and then sprang to his feet, grasped the torch, leaped on the 
ramparts, and climbed to the beacon, while a shower of arrows came whining 
upon him, But the beacon was fired. Its flame shot up like a cry for help, and 
their friends understood it and marched to the rescue, and drove back the enemy, 
and delivered the garrison. 

But the poor fellow who had kindled the beacon, where was he? Lying 
asleep in a soldier’s grave. He had died to save his comrades. 

Was there a soldier of them all that night who did not love and honor the 
man who had saved them? No, not one. 

And “Christ died for us’—died for you, died for me, died for everybody. 
Shouldn’t we love him? shouldn’t we praise him? shouldn’t we live for him? 
Ah, yes, we should.—J. Reid Howatt. 

Should We not Live for Him? A simple story has come to me, I cannot re- 
member where, of a woman in southern China in the province of Kwantung. 
She had a serious illness and was taken to a mission hospital in Canton for 
treatment. There for the first time she heard of Christ, of his love and death, 
And that story coming so new and fresh transformed her, as she opened her 
heart to the Savior. And a great peace came into her heart, and showed plainly 
in her face. Then her thought began turning to her own village. Not a soul 
there knew of this wondrous Savior. If they but knew. But what could she 

- do—her illness was very serious. 

The next time the physician came by she asked him how long she would live 
if she stayed there. He said that he did not know, but he thought about six 
months. And how long if she left the hospital and returned home. He didn’t 
know; maybe three months. And after he had gone she quictly announced that 
She was going home. And those about her were greatly astonished. “Why,” 
they said, “you'll lose half your life!” And the tears came into her eyes, as a 

entle smile overspread her poor worn face, and she simply said, “Jesus gave 
his whole life for me; don’t you think I'm glad to give half mine for him?” 
I don’t know how long she lived. The story didn’t say, but it did tell that most 
of the people in her village knew a long life, even an everlasting life, because 
of her simple telling of the Gospel story—S. D. Gordon, in Quiet Talks on 
Following the Christ. ee 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: 1 Corinthians 15.3. 


Jerusalem! Gethsemane! 

How real do they seem to be, 

These Lenten days—the judgment hall, 
The hill, the cross, the funeral pall. 
Our hearts grow tender as we say: 
“For us the Master trod this way.” 


All this I did for thee. 
What hast thou done for me? 


Note-Book Work. XXIV. The Lesson Title; three statements about the 
crucifixion of Jesus; the Golden Text. ‘ 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. On what day do we remember Jesus’ birth? 2. On what day, his resurrection? 
3. In whose tomb was Jesus buried? 4. Where was it? 5. What had Jesus done 
for Mary Magdalene? 6. What had she done for Jesus? 7. How did she wish to 
honor him after his burial? 8 What joyful news did she receive at the tomb? 
9. What was Jesus’ last great command? Io. What was his last great promise? 
iI. Is Jesus Christ your Friend? 12, If he is, what will you do to please him? 
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THE LIVING CHRIST 
(Easter Lesson) 


Golden Text 


I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world. Matthew 28.20 


LESSON Matthew 28.1-20 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 118.14-24 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 27.51-66; Mark 16.1-18; Luke 23.56 to 
24.12; John 20,1-18; Philippians 3.8-11; 1 Peter 1.3-5 


MATTHEW 28.1 Now late on the sabbath day, as it began to dawn toward the 

first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre. 2 And behold, there was a great earthquake; for an angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled away the stone, and sat upon 
it. 3 His appearance was as lightning, and his raiment white as snow: 4 and 
for fear of him the watchers did quake, and became as dead men. 5 And the 
angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye; for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, who hath been crucified. 6 He is not here; for he is risen, even as 
he said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 7 And go quickly, and tell 
his disciples, He is risen from the dead; and lo, he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you. 8 And they departed 
quickly from the tomb with fear and great joy, and ran to bring his disciples 
word. 9 And behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they came and 
took hold of his feet, and worshipped him. 10 Then saith Jesus unto them, 
Fear not; go tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there shall 
they see me. 
16 But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. 17 And when they saw him, they worshipped him; 
but some doubted. 18 And Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, 
All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. 19 Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 20 teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


WL WOMEN TO THE SEPULCHRE AND TH. 
ACCOUNT OF THE RESURRECTION, Mt. 28.1-3. Nowhere in the eet! 
is the resurrection described—the amazing fact is reported simply and briefly. 
Matthew tells us of the visit of Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see the 
sepulchre late on Saturday (the Jewish Sabbath), as it began to dawn towards 
the first day of the week (Sunday), and of what they learned there. Mary 
Magdalene was from Magdala, a city on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
who had been freed from “seven demons,” Lk. 8.2, and who is often wrongly 
confounded with “the woman who was a sinner” of Luke 7. The other Mary was 
the mother of James, the sister of the mother of Jesus, Mk. 16.1. These two 
had been present at the crucifixion and the burial, Mt. 27.56, 61. 

“Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the tomb?” had been the 
anxious question of the women on their way thither, Mk. 16.3, and Mark tells us 
- that on their approach they found it already rolled away. Matthew informs us 
that there had been a great earthquake, and an angel of the Lord had descended 
from heaven and rolled away the stone. His appearance was as lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow, and for fear of him the watchers (the guard sta- 
tioned at the tomb, Mt. 27.65, 66) did quake and became as dead men helpless 
with fright. vi 
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II, THE GLAD MESSAGE, verses 5-7. The angel answered the women’s 
looks of amazement and fear, for “they were affrighted and bowed down their 
faces to the earth,” Luke tells us. And the angel said to them (the Greek word 
for angel means “one who is Sent with a message”), Fear not ye (the ye is em- 
phatic in the Greek and indicates that they need not fear as the guards had 
feared; for I know that ye seek Jesus, who hath been crucified. “The for gives 
a reason for the soothing tone of the address. The angel recognizes them as 
friends of the Crucified”(Bruce). Then he told them the amazing news: He 
1s not here; for he is risen even as he said. See Mt. 12.40; 16.21; 27.63. “The 
value of the resurrection as a Divine act is threefold: first, it is God’s attestation 
of the perfection of the life of the Man Jesus; secondly, it is God’s attestation of 
the perfection of the mediation of the Savior Jesus; thirdly, it is God’s attes- 
tation of the perfection of the victory of the King Jesus”(G. Campbell Mor- 
gan). Come, he further added, see the place where the Lord lay. The condition 
of the tomb as seen by Peter and John is described in Jn. 20.5-7, They were not 
to stand long in mute amazement, but were to carry the glad news to others. 
Go quickly, the angel bade, and tell his disciples, He is risen from the dead; 
and lo, he goeth before you into Galilee, there ye shall see him; lo, I have told 
you. Recall his promise to the disciples, Mt. 26.32. 

IV. THE APPEARANCE OF THE RISEN LORD TO THE WOMEN, 
verses 8-10. The women departed quickly with fear and great joy—how natural 
were both emotions here!—and ran to bring the disciples word. Their fear and 
joy were greatly augmented when Jesus himself met them, saying, All Hail! 
They cast themselves down before him, took hold of his feet, and worshipped 
him. In his wonted kindly manner Jesus reassured them: Fear not: go tell 
my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

V. THE SANHEDRIN’S BASENESS, verses 11-15. The chief priests had 
placed the guard at the tomb, Mt. 27.62-66, and to them some of the guard told 
all the things that were come to pass. Here was astonishing news, which must 
not become known or they, the priests, would lose all they had hoped to gain by 
putting Jesus to death; therefore, after taking counsel, they bribed the soldiers 
to say that his disciples came by night, and stole him away while we slept. 
Death was the penalty for falling asleep on the watch, and therefore the priests 
told the soldiers that they need not be anxious, they would rid them of care, 
promising that if this reached the ears of Pilate, they would persuade him with 
money, for “Pilate was a bribe-taker,” as Philo says. 

So they took the money and did as they were taught, but whether Pilate, too, 
had to be silenced we are not told. The falsehood which they started was spread 
abroad among the Jews until this day, the time of the writing of Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

VI. THE FINAL INTERVIEW WITH JESUS, AND THE GREAT COM- 
MISSION, verses 16-20. Matthew omits the other appearances of Jesus and 
records only his final interview with his disciples in Galilee, upon the mountain 
where Jesus had appointed them. When they saw him, they worshipped him; 
but some doubted. “The doubters were not the eleven, but others who were 
present. Matthew is aware that the eleven had already seen Christ in Jeru- 
salem, where their doubts were dispelled”(Allen). There he told them of his 
universal dominion—All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth—and gave them his world-wide commission to make his power a reality— 
Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 
name, 1. e., confessing the name, of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you (to live 
worthy of their high calling, as Paul expresses it). _ “Remember, fellow Chris- 
tians, how wide was the horizon of Jesus. Our horizon widens from cradle to 
home, school, city, county, and with some, perhaps, to the last man. But to 
esus the outside rim of the earth was the first horizon that he saw, and the last. 
Winn he was born good tidings came unto whom—the Jews? ‘Unto all people 
‘among all nations’; ‘throughout the whole world’; ‘to every creature’; ‘to the 
uttermost part of the earth,’ are Christ’s words. ‘Go ye into all the world’ is his 
limitless command, his boundless expectation” (Maltbie D. Babcock). 

And then he gave them his wonderful words of comfort and encouragement 
and cheer—Lo, J am with you always—not will be, but am—even unto the end of 
the world, 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The first day of the week, verse 2, The seventh day of the week, our Satur- 
day, was the Jewish Sabbath, The other days were distinguished only by their 
order, as first, second, etc. In reckoning time the Jews counted a part of a 
day as an entire day. Jesus died on the cross on the afternoon of Friday, and 
arose on Sunday morning, thus lying in the tomb three days according to their 
way of counting time. 

Rolled away the stone, verse 2, The door might be rectangular and of solid 
stone, with a flange fitting into a socket for a hinge, both of the same material. 
Or it might be a cylindrical stone, rolling in a groove to the right or left of the 
opening. Or there might be a regular door of stone supported by hinges, against 
which a stone was rolled for further protection. It is not possible to say with 
certainty which of these methods was followed in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. The sealing of tombs appears to have been common throughout the 
Fast. They have been found in Egypt, dating back to the time of the Exodus, 
with their seals still intact upon them.—Bissell, Biblical Antiquities. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. How did Jesus connect Mary’s gift with his burial? 
What did Jesus tell his disciples about his resurrection? Why did they not 
understand his words? 

The Entombment. That the bodies of Jesus and the two thieves might not 
remain on the crosses over the Sabbath, the Jews asked to have the three killed 
by breaking their legs and the bodies then removed. The soldiers broke the 
legs of the two evil-doers, but finding that Jesus was already dead, one of them 
thrust a spear into his side, and blood and water flowed from the wound. 
Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man and a member of the Sanhedrin, came and 
asked Pilate for the body of Jesus. Joseph and Nicodemus, “he who at first 
came to Jesus by night,” took the body, bound it in linen cloths with spices, 
and laid it in Joseph’s new tomb. A stone was then rolled against the door of the 
tomb. Mary Magdalene and the other Mary beheld the tomb and saw how the 
body was laid, and returned home to prepare spices and ointment. 

Assign paragraphs 32 and 33, pages IX and X, of In the Master’s Country. 

The Guards Stationed at the Tomb. On the morrow, the chief priests and 
the Pharisees asked Pilate to send a guard to the tomb, for “we remember,” 
they said, “that that deceiver said while he was yet alive, ‘After three days I 
rise again,’ and the disciples may come and steal him away.” “Go, make it as 
secure as you can,” returned Pilate. They went and “made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone, the guard being with them.” 

Chronology for the Blackboard. Friday, April 7. Crucifixion at Nine in the 
Morning; Death at Three in the Afternoon; Burial in the Tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

Saturday, April 8. The Guard Stationed at the Tomb. 

Sunday, April 9. Probable Order of Events: Visit of Mary Magdalene and 
the Other Women to the Tomb; Mary Magdalene Hastened to Tell Peter and 
John; Christ Appeared to the Other Women; Visit of Peter and John to the 
Tomb; Christ Appeared to Mary Magdalene; the Guard Reported to the 
Priests; in the Afternoon Christ Appeared to Peter (1 Cor. 15.5); in the Eve- 
ning Christ Appeared to the Two Disciples on their Way to Emmaus; in the 
Evening Christ Appeared to the Disciples in the Absence of Thomas, 

During the Forty Days. Christ Appeared Sunday, April 16, to the Disciples 
when Thomas was present; Christ Appeared to seven Disciples by the Sea of 
Galilee; Christ Appeared to Many Disciples on a Mountain in Galilee. 

Thursday, May 18. Christ’s Final Appearance and Ascension from the Mount 


of Olives. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Since the time of Constantine, the traditional tomb of Christ, for whose pos- 
session the Crusades were undertaken, has been the one above which towers the 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Mohammedan guides point it out 
as the very tomb of Christ, and thirty yards away they show a hole in the rock 
as the very spot where stood the cross, likewise a crack in the rock which was 
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made by the earthquake, @ shrine over the place where stood Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and many other “sacred places”! Both Calvary and the Tomb were 
without the walls,” and the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre may have 
been outside, for archeologists have been unable to determine the exact location 
here of the old wall. 
The site which most scholars believe the true one is called “Gordon’s Calvary,” 
or Skull Hill, near Jerusalem and outside the Damascus Gate, beneath which 
archeologists are certain was the old wall, In a tomb like “The Garden Tomb” 
which is shown there today, 
and quite possibly on this 
very hill, the body of Jesus 
Christ was laid. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING 
THOUGHT FROM 
THE LESSON 


This is the day that should 
never pass without a word — q im 
of warm, tender sympathy, {Wis 


fy ayn enya) 


spoken or written, to the — wi ay 
pupil into whose life trouble | Ny ve 


or death has come. 

Easter is the time of the 
year when girls and boys in 
their teens may best make 
their decision for Christ and 
the church. In many churches 
the pastors have been holding 
, their young peoples’ classes, 
and out of these classes will 
come many decisions that on 
Easter Sunday may be made 
known. I wish that every 
Sunday-school might have a 
Declaration Day on Easter Entrance to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
Sunday, when the boys and 
girls in the Intermediate and Senior Departments who during the year have 
decided to follow Jesus Christ, to stand for the things he stood for, to love him 
and serve him with all their hearts, should say so gladly, with real joy, and that 
a simple invitation to others to join them might be given——Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
CHRIST IN THE LIFE OF TODAY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “In those first trembling Easters 
after the dawn of Christianity the little harried band of believers made a watch- 
Word for their troubled souls. When they passed one another hurriedly on the 
highway or met by stealth in darkened upper chambers an eager voice would 
cry, ‘Christ is risen!’ And instantly another would answer, “He is risen indeed!’ 
Thus, with two brief phrases they defied the bitterness of death and, as it were, 
pledged themselves to immortality. It is perhaps the briefest bit of dialogue that 
history has preserved; yet upon those slight syllables the whole fate of humanity 
turned as on a pivot.” ; ; 

In the early Christian Church Easter was the greatest festival of the Chris= 
tian year. It was called Dominica Gaudii, the Joyful Sunday. 

The Effect of the Resurrection upon the Disciples. After the death of 
Christ the disciples had nothing to say to the world, They had no hope. They 
had only memories. They had no future. They had only a past. Jesus had been 
discredited. Everything which he stood for had been discredited, too. His 
delicate and unselfish and spiritual idealism had gone down under the weight 
of a hard and cruel world. The disciples were reduced to the silence of those 
who have given themselves to a fair hope, only to see that hope dashed to the 
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Then came the first Easter morning. The Risen Christ moved in triumph in 
the world where he had been crucified. The sight of him changed everything. 
The knowledge that he was alive in royal victory remade the world. Now the 
disciples did not need to be silent. They not only had something to say, they 
had everything to say. Every word of Jesus and every principle of Jesus 
gleamed with the splendor of the great fact of his victory over death. To the 
disciples memory itself had been made one with hope—Dr. Lynn H. Hough, in 
the Christian Advocate. 

The Living Christ. After Easter we take the decorations down. “We stack 
up the gilded lettering ‘He is risen,’ away behind the coal bin in the church cellar, 
to be used next year, perhaps. A sad symbol of the treatment accorded the 
Easter truth. The living truth, ‘He is risen,’ is frequently dismantled and tucked 
away in an unused corner of the mind.” 

If Easter means anything to us, it must include and glory in the thought of 
the Living Christ. “The Christ of history has left a glorious name upon the 
earth’—I am quoting here from an editorial in The Congregationalist. “But 
what the world of today needs is the Christ of today—the Christ revealed as 
companion and inspiration in stalwart, courageous, self-giving, patient, sym- 
pathetic, Christlike men and women everywhere. The living Christ reveals him- 
self in living men. He desires to show himself to us, that through us he may 
appear as Redeemer and Leader in a new world of confidence, expectation and 
good will. Every one who lives with Christ is in the line for promotion to 
Christlikeness. With enough Christlike men and women everywhere, and on no 
other terms whatever, the redemption of the world from envy, greed and hate 
appears in sight. That is the true Easter message. The Living Christ is work- 
ing through living men for the turning of the old world of helpless good and 
active selfishness into a new world of active and transforming good will.” 

Christ is Our Contemporary. The Lord Jesus Christ is the Contemporary of 
all the succeeding generations in the evolving life of the race. Take the social 
and industrial problems of our own time. Can the Lord Jesus, who found an 
open door for our country out of the cold moral inertness and benumbment of 
the last century, find deliverance amid the feverish ferment of our own? Is 
the Savior obsolete? Has he no relevancy to the struggles of our time? Is he 
played out? “Other foundations can no man lay than that is laid, even Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” If we build on any other foundation, it is not a house we 
build, and still less a temple; we build a rubbish heap! I say, the Christ is our 
Contemporary, and in him are the resources we need. 

What can he offer us? He can offer us inspiration; that is to say, he can 
create the atmosphere in which alone our problems are to be solved. Can any 
one doubt that what we need above all things just now in these overwhelming 
problems that are shouting in the streets, is the atmosphere of congenial temper 
and Sous And can any one doubt that the Lord Jesus is all adequate to 
create it: 

Nowhere is he more needed that in the vast industrial struggles which are now 
being waged. We are contending in temper, in class hatred for class supremacy, 
and we shall contend in vain. [ am concerned that we should get the mood for 
solution, and then we shall soon arrive at the mode. Get the right spirit and we 
shall soon devise right laws. Get the life, and we shall soon have the light, for 
“the life” is still “the light of men.” Make a man the friend of Christ, and you 
will speedily hear from his lips the sacred vow, “If I have taken anything from 
any man I restore him fourfold”’” When we have got the animal under, the 
soul will play the man! - 

And so J say that Jesus is our Contemporary, and we cannot do without him! 
We need him for inspiration, to create a suitable temper; and we need him for 
eee to counsel our judgments.—Condensed from a Sermon by Dr. J. H. 

owett. 

The Help of The Living Christ. “I wish I could understand what you mean 
when you say that God offers to help us,” said Tom earnestly, in a talk with his 
minister. 

Dr, Brown pondered a moment before replying. “Suppose I should say to 
you (and you knew I was telling you the exact truth) that Jesus of Nazareth had 
returned to this world just as he was in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, 
with the same human sympathy and tenderness, the same unbounded love for 
each individual, and the same wisdom and power that he showed then? Sup- 
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pose you were borne down by some terrible burden—some worry or anxiety or 
disappointment or weakness or fear, and suppose I should tell you that you 
could go into yonder room and tell him all about it, and that he would put all 
his sympathy at your disposal and apply all his power to your relief? Suppose 
I should say that if you did as he told you he would go with you everywhere 
and always be at hand ready to help you through your difficulties? How would 
all that affect you?” 

“Why,” said Tom, “I’d rather get into that room than do anything I ever 
thought of doing!” 

“I am sure you would,” said the doctor. “But what I have said is about as 
near to the fact, as the New Testament declares it, as words can come. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the best and purest and noblest of the race have borne 
their testimony that that has been their experience. They have been certain that 
God in Christ has been with them; that he has given them unspeakable help and 
comfort and inspiration; that they never could have done what they have done 
unless he had been with them. Even if you yourself have not yet had that ex- 
perience, you cannot ignore ‘the multitudes that no man can number’ who have 
had it. That is the unique thing about Christianity. That is what the New 
Testament says Christ is always offering to give.’—The Youth’s Companion. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. He is risen. See Chapter LXXXVIII 
of The Master’s Way. 

_ 2, The Great Commission. See Chapter XC of The Master’s Way, by Dr. 
Charles R. Brown. 
3. The Christian life is the best evidence of the living Christ—Dr. Henry F. 
ope. 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, he lives today.—Whittier, 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Paul write to the Romans? 2. Which chapters are doctrinal and 
which are practical? 3. Which of his exhortations is most comprehensive? 4. 
Which are most difficult to obey? 5. Which is more difficult, to rejoice with the 
happy or to mourn with the unhappy? 6. What is the meaning of the metaphor 
in verse 20? 7. How different does a Christian regard an enemy from the way 
a non-Christian does? 8. What distinction is there between a Christian by creed 
and one by profession? 9, Is there a distinction between a Christian by profes- 
sion and a real Christian? 10. What suffices for minimum Christians? 11. What 
is required of maximum Christians? 12, Who are Christians? 13. What does it 
mean to you to be a Christian? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
CHRIST OUR LIVING LEADER 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Just-before going “over the top,” 
_ Donald Hankey, one of God’s noblemen, knelt down for a few seconds with his 
men. All knew what was before them. “If wounded, ‘Blighty’ (home); if 
killed, the resurrection,” Donald Hankey cried as he led them onward. He 
himself was killed. His sister, writing to a friend afterwards, said, “I like to 
think of Donald having a word of greeting for me when I go over the top.” 

We believe that our friends will greet us in the other life, for we believe that 
this life does not end all, that it is a life eternal which here we begin, that we 
shall all die and rise again, And one great reason for our belief is our knowl- 
edge that Jesus Christ was crucified, dead, and buried, and that on the third day 
he arose from the dead, as we say in our Creed. What is the rest of the state- 
ment about him? ; : 

What Happened on the First Easter Morning. 


In the early, early morning, I am glad there was a garden 

In the sweet and quiet hours, In the place where Jesus died, 
When the stars are still a-shining, I am glad that it was Spring-time, 

And the dew is on the flowers; When the stone was rolled aside; 
In the first hush of the morning, When the holy Seed of David 

Do you see him standing there, Rose in beauty from the sod, 
With wound-prints in his holy hands, And the angels told the story 

And the glory on his hair? Of the living Son of God. 


—Pleasant Hurst, 
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Christ Reigneth. I would be a brighter Christian than I am, if I thought of 
Christ as the living Christ. I sing with joy— 


My faith looks up to thee 
Thou Lamb of Calvary; 


But perhaps I think too exclusively of the Christ that died, and not sufficiently 
of the Christ who lives and reigns, and is now my living Advocate and Friend 
for ever. At least, Paul seems to have thought so when he spoke of the con- 
solation of knowing the “Christ that died, yea rather is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” The life of 
my Lord did not end nineteen years ago! Just that he might not be a local 
Christ, or a Christ for one age alone, he rose into that unchanging life that 
knows no periods, no epochs, no time, but is an Eternal Now; and he is with 
men today.—G. H. Knight. 

Our Leader All the Days. It is' grandly true, even as he promised when 
he said, “Lo, I am with you always,” or “all the days,” as the Greek literally 
means. With this promise in mind, Dr. Henry Burton has written a beautiful 
poem, of which these two stanzas are the first and last: 


When we walk amid the shadows, and the skies are overcast, 
When we linger, half-bewildered, ’twixt the future and the past, 
We shall always find the Master at the parting of the ways, 
We shall hear his gentle whisper, I am with you all the days. 


Yesterday, today, forever, he is the same Jesus still, 

Guiding, keeping those who love him, shaping all things to his will; 
So I follow where he leads me, let him choose my times and ways, 
And the promise never fails me, I am with you all the days. 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: OUR EVER-PRESENT FRIEND 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The King was dead! John and his 
mother, Mary. Magdalene and some of the other women who loved their Lord, 
had seen him die upon the cross. At evening a rich man, called Joseph of 
Arimathea, went to Pilate and asked for Jesus’ body, for he loved Jesus and 
would show him the highest honor in his power. The body of Jesus was taken 
from the cross and tenderly wrapped in fine linen and laid in Joseph’s tomb. 

The disciples were in despair. Their King was dead. In other homes in the 
city there were feasting and rejoicing, for it was the glad Passover time, but 
for the little group of Jesus’ faithful disciples all was sadness and gloom. How 
could they ever be happy again, now that they had lost their Friend and King? 

Saturday passed. Very early on Sunday morning, while most of the people 
in the city were still asleep, Mary Magdalene:and the other Mary went to the 
tomb. Why? ‘They knew that a heavy stone had been rolled before the en- 
trance. ‘Who shall roll us away the stone?” they anxiously asked each other 
on the way, for they wanted to enter with the fragrant spices they had prepared 
for the body of their Lord. What wonderful surprise awaited them? 

God Claimed His Son. 


God claimed his Son that Faster morn— 
The Son whom he had lent; 

The Son whom he had spared awhile 
On Love’s great mission sent. 

God claimed his Son—“Go, angel, go, 
And roll the stone away!’ 

Swifter than lightning’s flash he sped, 
Ere yet had dawned the day. 


“Return!” God said, and through the vault 
The Voice majestic pealed, 

In vain the guard! One mighty form 
Sat on the stone they sealed. 

God claimed his Son, dispersed his foes, 
Crowned him on glory’s throne :— 

And as he claimed his Son that day, 
He will claim all his own—Wnm. Luff, 
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Our Ever-Present Friend. No life can be happy spent utterly alone. We 
need others to love and to love us, to help and to help us, others with whom to 
share pleasures and sorrows. “He that loveth a book,” said Isaac- Barrow, “will 
never want a faithful friend, a wholesome counselor, a cheerful companion, an 
effectual comforter. By study, by reading, by thinking one may innocently divert 
and pleasantly entertain himself.” Jesus Christ is the Living Word, and by the 
same method that Barrow counsels us to use in making a printed book our friend 
and counselor and companion, we can have all this in the Living Word—by study- 
ing his life, by reading and thinking about him, by going to him in prayer and 
talking with him about all our interests and hopes and efforts and desires. 
Prayer is the language of the Divine friendship. “Io, 1 am with you alway” 
was his wonderful promise to his disciples and to all his followers. He is our 
Great Companion, our Ever-Present Friend. . 

What is your definition of a friend? Kingsley says: “A friend is a human 
soul whom we can trust utterly; who knows the best and worst of us, and who 
loves us in spite of all our faults; who will speak the honest truth to us; who 
will give us counsel and reproof in the day of prosperity and self-conceit, but 
who will comfort and encourage us in the day of difficulty and sorrow.” All 
that and far more is our Divine Friend. 

In his farewell talk with his disciples Jesus mentioned some of the conditions 
of friendship with him. If we are his friends, we must do what he commands; 
if we love him we must keep his words; if we love him we must love one an- 
other, even as he loved us; if we abide in him we must bear much fruit. 

This is what makes all the difference between a boy or girl who is a Chris- 
tian and one who is not, that a Christian has made Jesus Christ his Friend, and 
that he fulfills the conditions of friendship with his Great Friend. Can you not 
say, “Jesus and I are friends”? 

“Shall I tell you what sustained me in my exiled life, among strangers whose 
language I could not understand?” suddenly asked David Livingstone as, after 
an absence of sixteen years in Africa, he stood at commencement time before 
the students at the University of Glasgow. And then in the hush that followed 
he said, “It was this that comforted me, ‘Lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

“The effect of that solemn text, unexpected, evidently, by everyone, could 
hardly have been surpassed on any occasion since its first utterance in Galilee,” 
said one who was present. “Every heart felt the power of the grand promise, 
the grandest of all time. Livingstone was both its witness and its example.” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Matthew 28.20b. 

The Lord is risen indeed, 

He is here for your love, for your need— 
Not in the grass, nor the sky, 

But here where men live and die—Gilder. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XXIV. The topic; a statement about the burial 
of Christ; a statement about the visit of the women to the sepulchre; two 
statements about what they saw and heard there; a statement about what 
Christ said to them; our memory verse. 3 
. Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What do we call our Golden Text.? 2. Why? 3. Where is it found? 4. Who 
said it? 5. What does abhor mean? 6. Cleave? 7. What does the last clause 
of verse 10 mean? 8. If every one kept that command, would every family be 
happier? 9. Will you not try to keep it throughout this coming week? 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. For I am persuaded that neither death 
nor life shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus.—Paul. d ; 

We can never be alone: we must always add Christ’s resources to our own 
in making our calculations—F. B. Meyer. | : 

Death cannot finish life never ending —Christina Rossetti. Ma. | 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XXY. Christ's Resurrection and commission, 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was Paul? 2. Why did he write to the Romans? 3. How many different 
virtues does he say the ideal Christian will possess? 4. What does the last 
clause of verse 10 mean? 5. The first of verse 11? 6. Which of the commands 
of verse 14 is the easier to obey, and why? 7. What does the last clause of verse 
16 mean? 8, What did Jesus say are the two great commandments? 
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From a Painting that Hangs in the Traditional Home of Jesus at Nazareth 
Artist Unknown 


SECOND QUARTER 


SOME SOCIAL TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE 
Lesson J—Apriz, 3 
THE IDEAL CHRISTIAN 


Golden Text 


As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise. Luke 6.31 


LESSON Romans 12.1, 2, 9-21 DEVOTIONAL, READING Psalm 101.1-7 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Matthew 5.1-16; 6.33; Philippians 4.8, 9; Colos- 
sians 3.12-16; 1 Peter 3.8-17 


ROMANS 12.1 I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your 
spiritual service. 2 And be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God. 

9 Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good. 10 In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to an- 
other; in honor preferring one another; 11 in diligence not slothful; fervent 
in spirit; serving the Lord; 12 rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; 
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continuing stedfastly in prayer; 13 communicating to the necessities of the 
saints; given to hospitality. 14 Bless them that persecute you; bless, and 
curse not. 15 Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them that ‘weep. 
16 Be of the same mind one toward another. Set not your mind on high 
things, but condescend to things that are lowly. Be not wise in your own con- 
ceits. 17 Render to no man evil for evil. Take thought for things honorable 
in the sight of all men. 18 If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at 
peace with all men. 19 Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto 
the wrath of God: for it is written, Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will 
recompense, saith the Lord. 20 But if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him to drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head, 21 Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, EXHORTATION TO CONSECRATION FOR SERVICE, verses 1 and 
2. e€ meaning of these two long verses has been aptly expressed in these 
brief words: In view of all that God has done for us, we should henceforth 
live for him. 

In a recent Conference Address Dr. Charles R. Erdman took this as his text 
for a consecration service, and among his helpful words were these: “There 
are in this text two great commands. The first refers to an act, the second to an 
experience: the first to a gift, the second to a life. As to the act, it is described 
in Old Testament figures as the offering of a sacrifice. By it we are urged to 
an act of complete dedication. The sacrifice is described as living, in contrast 
with the ancient offering, the life of which was taken before the sacrifice was 
placed upon the altar. It is described as holy, that is, separated from sin and 
separated unto the service of God. It is acceptable, well-pleasing, to God, like 
the rising of a sweet savor offering in the Divine presence. It is described as 
spiritual in contrast with that which is merely external or physical. It is called 

“a service, by which is meant a priestly ritual; for such an act of self-dedication 
is holy and sacred and forms the most sublime of liturgies. ‘To such an act 
of sacrifice we are impelled by motives of gratitude. 

“We are to present our bodies to him, By this is meant the body, but also 
the mind and the whole being of which the body is the instrument and agent. 
All that we are is to be placed upon the altar by a definite act of self-surrender. 

“The gift of ourselves is followed by a life of loving, fruitful service. This 
experience is described by the apostle in terms which are borrowed from a 
striking New Testament scene: Be not fashioned according to this world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. When he uses that word 
transformed, it is really the term transfigured. The apostle suggests to us, nega- 
tively, that we are not to shape our lives in accordance with the methods and 
motives of the unbelieving world, but that we are to be changed, transfigured, 
into the likeness of Christ by a renewal of the mind, that is, by the acceptance of 
the will of Christ as the controlling principle of life. The result will be, as 
Paul declares, that we shall by personal experience find how good and acceptable 
and perfect his holy will proves to be. We are sometimes afraid to do the will 
of God or to commit ourselves absolutely to him. Yet thus alone can life be 
fruitful and joyous.” 

II, MAXIMS FOR GUIDANCE IN CHRISTIAN LIVING, verses 9-21. 
In the first two verses Paul gathers into a single point all the teaching of his 
letter. “From this point there radiates the practical duties which should result 
from the acceptation of the privileges he has described. It is like the cable into 
which are drawn all the wires from the manual of an organ, and from which 
they are distributed to the countless speaking pipes.” First of all and all- 
inclusive, is love: Love is the keynote that runs through all the succeeding pre- 
cepts. Let love be without hypocrisy, let it be genuine love, Paul counsels. 
Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which is good. Here we have two most 
intense words, abhor meaning to shrink with horror from, to loathe, and cleave 
meaning as the flesh cleaves to the bones of the body. In love of the brethren be 
tenderly affectioned one to another; in honor preferring one another, Here we 
have the Golden Rule of Luke 6.31 from a different point. Love is the chief of 
the Christian virtues, and where love is, there will be no selfishness, others will 
be preferred before self, 
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In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord, “Where 
earnestness is needed, never be indolent” is the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment version. There is here no thought of trade, as the Authorized Version 
translates it, the thought is of Christian work. Eager zeal and fervent spirit are 
needed in work for the Lord. 

Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing stedfastly in prayer. 
Just as the block of marble under the blows of the sculptor loses its shape, only 
to win a new and more beautiful one, so shall we, in suffering tribulation, be- 
come transformed into the image of God in which we were made. But such 
patience comes only through prayer, therefore—continue stedfastly in prayer. 
Communicating to the necessities of the saints, the genuine Christians; given to 
hospitality, Charity and hospitality were virtues especially needed in Paul’s 
day. 

Bless them that persecute you; bless, and curse not. “The Roman church, 
for more than two hundred years under the succession of heathen emperors, had 
abundant occasion to recall this injunction (Lk, 23.34).” Rejoice with them that 
rejoice—oftentimes a difficult command to obey (see p. 147); weep with them 
that weep. Recall how Jesus wept with Mary and Martha, although he knew 
that the cause of their sorrow would soon be removed. 

“Joy is a partnership, 

Grief weeps alone; 

Many guests had Cana, 

Gethsemane had One” (Frederic Lawrence Knowles). 

Be of the same mind one toward another, Have a common understanding and 
regard. Set not your mind on high things. Recall the desire of James and 
John, Mt. 20.20, 21. But condescend to things that are lowly. “There is often 
more genuine worth and manhood in the alleys than in the avenues; and Chris- 
tian love goes where love is most needed” (Stifler). 

Be not wise in your own conceits. Genuine humility, a just judgment of 
oneself, is by no means a minor Christian virtue. 

Render to no man evil for evil. He that is ruled by love will have no desire 
for revenge. Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all men. “Have 
a care, see to it, that all your life is such that you do not awaken the prejudice 
or contempt of men; let your conduct commend itself to them’’(Stifler). Jf it 
be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at peace with all men. Do not take this 
to mean that this is a very difficult matter, and really not entirely possible. Put 
the emphasis upon the pronoun, and you will have the right interpretation. “It 
does not all lie in us, this matter of peaceable living,” writes Dr. J. R. Miller. 
“On the other side may lie unkindness, injustice, selfishness, and a host of ex- 
asperating qualities that make for everything but peace, and which we seem 
utterly unable to exercise or overrule. What then? The things we cannot 
change, however hard they may be, must needs be borne—be borne quietly if not 
comfortably. For our own relations to others we are responsible—our deeds, 
our words, our feelings; they must be peaceable to the extent of our power, 
whatever we may meet in return; but the part that does not lie in us we cannot 
control, and we cannot afford to let it draw our spirits into the storm center,” 

Avenge not yourselves, beloved. A third time Paul returns to this thought: 
recall verses 14 and 17. But give place unto the wrath of God: for it is written 
(Dt. 32.35), Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will recompense in the day of 
judgment, saith the Lord. Do not seek to forestall God’s judgment, leave the 
matter of recompense for wrong to him. But.if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him to drink. Paul here quotes Prov. 25.21, 22. For in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. What is the origin and force 
of this metaphor? Coals of fire implies vengeance (see Ps. 18.8, 12, 13). In 
Psalm 140, a Prayer for Protection against Persecutors as the title reads, the 
Psalmist says, Let burning coals fall upon them, let them be cast into a fire, that 
is, let vengeance come upon them. In Prov. 25.22 and in our text here, it means 
that by doing good to one’s enemy one will heap coals of fire upon his head— 
will execute vengeance upon him in a way that will be pleasing to God, “and 
Jehovah will reward thee” is the understood conclusion, as of Prov. 25.22. 

Be not overcome of evil, as you would be if you tried to render evil for evil, 
but overcome evil with good, as you do in feeding your enemy, for “he who 
cannot be moved from the basis of love is a victor even though he cannot win his 
enemy: to win himself is a much greater triumph.” 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What lesson did we have last 
Quarter about humility? About forgiving our enemies? About true greatness? 
About love? 

_Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Paul was the Apostle to the Gentiles, and 
his heart yearned to win those at Rome for Christ, even as he had won other 
Gentiles. Moreover, Rome was the capital of the Roman Empire, and from Rome 
the gospel might radiate to all the world, and Paul’s heart had claimed the world 
for Christ. “I must see Rome,” he cried. With his face turned toward the 
West, Paul wrote his letter to the Christians at Rome, whom he had longed to 
see “these many years,” in order to win their confidence in advance and thus 
prepare the way for his coming, 

He wrote this letter, in all probability, from Corinth toward the close of his 
Third Missionary journey, shortly before he started on what proved to be his 
last journey to Jerusalem, in 57 A. p. 

The main body of the epistle divides naturally into two parts, the Doctrinal, 
Chapters I to XI, and the Practical, Chapters XII to XV. There is a striking 
resemblance between Paul’s counsels and precepts and those of Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Paul never sat at the feet of Jesus, but he knew the 
mind of Jesus. 

“Romans is stich a treasury of spiritual riches,” wrote Luther, “that if we read 
it a thousand times over there is always something to be found new in it, so 
that the last time of reading it will be found the most profitable.” 

The Relation of the Twelfth Chapter of Romans to What Precedes. We 
naturally divide the Book of Romans into two main parts, and say that the first 
part is doctrinal and the second practical, but the very first sentence of the 
twelfth chapter, where we make the division, shows that the latter bears an inti- 
mate relation to the former. I beseech you therefore, says Paul. The force of 
therefore I give in Dr. Jowett’s words. “It is at the gravest peril that we dis- 
sociate theology and ethics, and separate the thought of duty to men from the 
thought of relation to God. When the Apostle Paul, in the twelfth chapter of 
Romans, begins to be hortatory, preceptive, practical, it is because he has already 
prepared the rich bed in which these strong and winsome graces may be grown. 
Every precept in the twelfth chapter sends its roots right down through all the 
previous chapters, through the rich, fat soil of sanctification and justification, and 
the mysterious energies of redeeming grace.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“T beseech you,” thus Paul begins his exhortation. His letters are in the main 
perstiasive, tender, pleading. Before he became a follower of the gentle Naz- 
arene he had believed in force, he had haled men and women to prison because 
their way in religion was not his way. But after he became a Christian, he was 
as his Teacher. For Christ ever wooed men, appealed to them by loving invita- 
tions, drew them to him by cords of love. And intense as was his hatred of sin, 
even as intense was his love for the sinner. So a teacher will prevail by per~ 
suasion, when he would only repel by reproach. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: THE CHRISTIAN 
STANDARD OF CHARACTER 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “T beseech you therefore, brethren, _ 
by the mercies of God’—thus Paul begins the practical portion of his letter to 
the Romans. He puts forth “the mercies of God” as the motive for the appeal 
which follows, and the chief of all God’s mercies is that he loves us and gave his 
Son, himself, for us. “If there is nothing in you that will respond to God’s ap- 
peal when you think of his mercies, I don’t think much of you,” cried Billy 
Sunday. “We are being entreated, not threatened. We have here a call for. ~ 
volunteers, not an order for a draft. The armies of God are never made up 
of drafted men and women ordered into service whether willing or not. | This 
is not a call to hard duty, but an invitation to the enjoyment of a privilege.’ 
And what is the privilege offered? ; 

Consecrated Lives. The Lord wants my body. He needs its members as 
ministers of righteousness. He would work in the world through my brain, - 
and eyes, and ears, and lips, and hands, and feet. 
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And the Lord wants my body as “a living sacrifice.” He asks for it when it 
is thoroughly alive! We so often deny the Lord our bodies until they are infirm 
and sickly, and sometimes we do not offer them to him until they are quite 
“worn out.” It is infinitely better to offer them even then than never to offer 
them at all. But it is best of all to offer our bodies to our Lord when they are 
strong, and vigorous, and serviceable, and when they can be used in the stren- 
uous places of the field, : 

-And so let me appoint a daily consecration service, and let me every morning 
present my body “a living sacrifice” unto God. Let me regard it as a most holy 
possession, and let me keep it clean. Let me recoil from all abuse of it—from 
gluttony, and intemperance, and “riotous living.” Let me look upon my body 
as a church, and let the service of consecration continue all day long. “Know 
2 not that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit?”—Dr. J. H. Jowett, in 

y Daily Meditation. 

Paul Followed his Own Counsel. How does Paul begin his letter to the 
Romans? Instead of servant, what word is given in the margin? “Paul, a bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ,” the translation in the margin reads. Let us put these 
words at the beginning of the twelfth chapter, and we shall have: “I, Paul, a 
bondservant of Jesus Christ—a man who belongs to Jesus Christ as a slave be- 
longs to his master, who has no power over his own body (as the Africans ex- 
plain the word slave or bondservant), for it belongs to Jesus the Christ— 
beseech you to present your bodies a living sacrifice—to belong to Jesus Christ 
as I, Paul, belong to him.” 

What Paul Taught about the Christian’s Standard of Character. See the 
Text Explained. 

What Jesus Taught about Living with Others. He said that the whole 
duty of man is summed up in two commandments—that we love God, and that 
we love our brother also. And he spent the most of his time teaching the 
second of the two. Take the Sermon on the Mount: how little there is in it of 
theology, the science of God, and how much of sociology, the science of society; 
how entirely it is taken up with the divine task of making this life better, leav- 
ing the next life till we come to it! It is a sermon about conduct, about the art 
of living with others, and about the social virtues, about brotherly love. And 
then consider the parables and the miracles; see where Christ put the emphasis 
of his teaching. The purpose that he lived for was to make this planet a better 
place to live in. He came to save us from our sins—that is, to help us out of 
our vices, our uglinesses, and our tyrannies, and our meannesses, and all our un- 
brotherliness, and to make us pleasanter people to live with now. You know the 
list he gave of examination questions for admission into heaven—not one of 
them containing even a mention of theology: Have you fed the hungry? Have 
you visited the sick? Have you cared for the sinner? That shows what Christ 
considered to be the biggest and best part of Christianity. He meant that Chris- 
tians should be known, not by their doctrines about theology, but by their min- 
istrations in society. He said that if heaven is ever going to begin for man, 
here is the place and now is the time. “Behold, how these Christians love one 
another !”—that is what Christ wanted everybody in the world to say—Dr. 
George Hodges, in Christianity Between Sundays. 

A Life Consecrated to Unselfish Aims. No life amounts to anything until 
it becomes absorbed in some aim which carries it out of and beyond itself. The 
man who is occupied in consuming three meals a day, in dressing his body, and 
in giving it its due quota of comfortable sleep, is superior to the oyster only in 
corporeal size; they are both biological specimens, only one is larger and more 
complicated than the other, and, because of his larger power, one of them can 
eat the other. Now, if this biological man is ever to rise above the biological 
level and be something more, he must discover a way of living which delivers 
him from the mere play of natural forces—the mere pursuit of materials for the 
animal life,—and this lays upon him an inner compulsion to devote himself to 
an ideal; that is, to an unselfish and spiritual cause, a cause for the promotion 
and advancement of interests other than his own. Nobody gets out of the 
biological order of life until in some degree he has learned to say: “For their 
sakes I consecrate myself.” 

There are, of course, many degrees and scales of this struggle for the life of 
others, this consecration to unselfish causes, this way of living for aims that are 
enlarging and spiritual. Many a person finds that his occupation not only sup- 
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plies him with food and clothing, but also gives him opportunities for the con- 
secrated life. The shoemaker who makes an absolutely honest shoe, not merely 
because he wants his wages, but stili- more because he wants the little unknown 
child that ds to wear it to have a solid and durable shoe, who therefore pegs and 
stitches his own spirit of honesty into his piece of work—that man has risen 
above the biological scale and has found a way of living a life which has a 
touch of consecration upon it. 

“Telephone girls” do not usually impress us as consecrated, but when, as hap- 
pened a few years ago in a terrible crisis which threatened two towns with 
annihilation, two of these exchange girls stayed at their post and risked their own ~ 
lives to warn the citizens to flee before the oncoming wall of water, we must 
feel that they had formed and cultivated a way of living which took them out of 
self and consecrated them to unselfish aims—Condensed from The World 
Within, by Professor Rufus M. Jones, 

Let Love be without Hypocrisy. Usually we think of otir possessions as 
the things that we have. But never was anything less true, for not what we have 
but what we give is our only possession. Only the love, the tenderness, the 
solicitude we pour out upon others is truly ours; only that do we truly keep. 
All else may vanish at any moment—even the love that has béen given to us. 

Condorcet has said in French, “It is sweeter, more comfortable, if I dare so 
to express it, to live for others; and it is only in that way that one truly lives 
for oneself.” That is a great truth, and, like most profound truths, there is 
pain in it, if we would live up to it or, for that matter, merely think earnestly 
about it. It means setting aside so much of oneself, for our instinct in loving is 
partly our demand to enrich ourselves. But the bigger the heart, the less its 
desires center upon itself, the less egotistical it becomes, 

There is only one Love, and our love, whatever it may be, is merely an in- 
finitesimal expression of that Love. Sometimes we show one face of it, some- 
times another. Sometimes it is love for a mother, again for a friend or a sister 
-—a tender and inexhaustible source of joy. But it is not the revenue of affec- 
tion that comes to us from those we love that is most important; it is rather 
what we give to them. And not only is that true in so far as the bigness of 
our own lives is concerned, but it is also true of our happiness; for if we are 
busy working for the joy of others, our own happiness will be a certain reward. 
The great principle of our only possession—the love that we give to others—is 
based on the wish that all men should possess good, should Possess happiness ; 
that they should share with us the best that we have to give. If we fail to 
recognize the truth that we have only what we give, no matter if we are beloved 

_by_a multitude, we shall still possess nothing—Youth’s Companion. , 

Rejoice with the Happy, Mourn with the Sad. Paul here points out two 
features in the face of the ideal Christian, which prove that he lives, not for 
himself, but as a member of God’s family, with whom he shares both their joy 
and their sorrow. Which calls for the stronger Christian character, the re- 
joicing with those who rejoice, or the weeping with those who weep? Chrysos- 
tom, the great bishop of the Early Church, said: “Unenvious rejoicing with 
others is the more difficult, for nature itself inclines us to weep with others. 
Tt is indeed more natural to sympathize with those in sorrow when all goes 
well with you, than to sympathize with those with whom all goes well when 

u yourself are sorrowing. 4 
re Misery loves company” is a saying that all can understand. Does misery love 
to see the happiness of others? You are growing poorer, let us suppose, and 
your neighbor richer; or you are ill and strengthless, and your neighbor has 
abounding health; or you lose your loved ones, and your neighbor keeps his 
all—do you easily rejoice with him? Yet this is a mark of a true Christian—not 
merely not envying, not merely hiding from him your unhappy looks, but acute 
ally sharing heartily in his joy. He who can do this is able to forget himself. 

Abbé, in his Prose Idyls, gives ms odors striking picture of one who at- 
tained to this difficult mark of an idea ristian: 

It was a long way up to her one room, nearer the sky than the ete sane 
was a tailoress in the days when there was such a trade. She had no es = 
nor child. Her room had nothing in it beyond a cot, a table, a EIDE Aree e en 
implements of her trade. Her life seemed as narrow and unembel ishec a er 
room, She had never known those good words, “take, have and keep. ere 
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was nothing to envy, nothing to admire; there was everything in her life one 
would be thankful not to have in his. ‘ : 

Yet there was something there one did not see with the eyes. It was a thing 
which received its name and is most frequently mentioned by the unhappy—it 
was happiness. How had she, with no earthly means, acquired it? 

The good God had come down from his throne and given it to her. For he 
had found in her heart that by which he tempers his sovereignty over all worlds 
—compassion. She, with no one to pity her, pitied every one in distress. For all 
stich she knelt and prayed to God in secret. She knew that he was her friend 
and had been all her life and could not refuse her. : 

For whomsoever she heard that was sick, afflicted, in misfortune, in shame, 
she went to God as mediator for compassion. In her humble attic, the ante- 
chamber of heaven, unknown to the sufferers themselves, she brought their woes 
and their burdens, their sins and their dangers, and made them known to the 
great Healer in nightly precatory vigils. 

She was heard; all that she asked was granted, and thousands were healed, 
comforted, their sins covered. But they never knew how it happened, They 
thought it was the physician, or chance, or conscience; or more often they 
never thought at all. 

Forasmuch as she never remembered to ask anything for herself, the good 
God filled her heart with happiness. 

The Need of the “Otheristic Imagination.” No man can truly obey the 
Golden Rule of doing to others as he would have others do to himself until he 
exercises the otheristic imagination—placing himself, as it were, in their posi- 
tion. For example, let the producer try to imagine himself in the place of the 
consumer, and the consumer in the place of the producer: or let the buyer and 
seller exchange for the moment their respective places, the buyer standing be- 
hind the counter instead of before it, and the seller before the counter instead 
of behind it: I fancy that in this somewhat rare exercise of the otheristic 
imagination, the bargain will be tolerably ideal, approximating the even balance 
of the standard ethical scales. And so in society generally. Ah, what our poor 
world needs is not division of spoils, but reciprocity of life; not compassion, 
but co-passion; not pity, but sympathy.—George D. Boardman in The Kingdom. 

Where the Golden Rule is Kept in Business. Mr. Steiner tells of dining 
at the home of a rich steel magnate in St. Louis. There were present the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, General Manager, and other heads of a great corporation. 
For grace they all took hold of hands around the table and said: “We now 
pledge ourselves to do this day and every day unto others as we would have them 
do to us.” “Their men do not strike,” commented Mr. Steiner. 

Our Prayer. As we have mastered nature, help us now to master the social 
relations of mankind that we may gain justice and a world of brothers, For 
what shall it profit our nation if it gain numbers and victories, and lose the 
sense of the living God and the joy of brotherhood?—Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch, 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Religion should be, not an insurance for 
the next world, but a program for the present world—Dr. James Stalker. 

2. The entire science of political economy is comprehended in the precept, “As 
¥e yous that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.”—Andrew P. 

eabody. 

3. Algernon Lee says that the Golden Rule is impracticable, that it would mean 
financial ruin of the employer who tried it. Do you agree with him? 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Explain 1 Cor. 6.10, 20. 2, 1 Cor. 9.24-27. 3, Why did Paul write this epistle 
to the Corinthians and Galatians? 4. Which is worse for the health, overfeeding 
or underfeeding? 5. What is the effect of smoking upon growing boys? 6. 
What great health problems have we in America attacked? 7. What ones have 
we largely conquered? 8. What great ones remain to be conquered? 9. What 
share should we have in the work? 10. What health problems in mission lands 
must be solved? 11. What is the value of Christian medical missions? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
MARKS OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN 


_ Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. You have all noticed the watermarks 
tipon sheets of paper. A watermark is almost invisible: it does not show ex- 
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cept when the paper is held in a certain way. It does not change the nature of 
the paper, and yet it has a meaning—it distinguishes the kind of paper that it is. 
: There is a similar mark in the soul of every true Christian—not a half- 
invisible watermark, but a blood mark wholly invisible to the human eye. This 
mark does not change his nature—he is still human—and often it does not 
change very greatly the use to which his life is to be put. He still: does his 
daily work, He meets temptations; he bears burdens; he carries responsibili- 
ties; he enjoys pleasures; he endeavors to help his fellow-men. But it does 


the Kingdom of God, which is the blood of Jesus Christ. It means that his 
place is fixed here in the service of Christ and that his place is assured there in 
the presence of God. It means that his service is determined. It means work, 
sacrifice, love, sympathy, help, even as before—but now all for the One whose 


__ In the twelfth chapter of his letter to the Romans, Paul gives some of the vis- 
ible marks of a Christian. What are they? 

One Mark of a Christian. I often notice, in different parts of the country, 
boys wearing a particular kind of cap. Sometimes it is a cap made from cloth 
of one color, with a little mark in the front of it, which we call a badge; some- 
times it is a cap made from cloth of more than one color—blue and white, or 
dark green and red, or some other combination. Now. whenever I see a boy 
wearing one of these caps, I know that he is wearing what is called his school 
cap, and if you only catch sight of a boy’s school cap, you can generally tell to 
what school that boy belongs. 

Then there is another thing I have noticed, as you have doubtless noticed, too. 
We have seen soldiers, many of whom have marks of various kinds upon their 
uniforms, and we know by these marks what their rank is, Now just as you are 
able to tell the schoolboy by his school cap, and the soldier by his mark of rank, 
so today you can tell all true Christian boys and girls by some special distinguish- 
ing mark they have upon them. What is it? It is no outward mark. If you 
have it at all, it is deep down in your heart; and what this mark is, a verse 
from St. John’s gospel tells you. “By this,” said Jesus, “shall every one know 
that you are my disciples,” if you have my mark, my badge upon you—“if you 
have love one for another.” 

Every boy has heard of Alexander the Great. He was, perhaps, the greatest 
general this world has ever known, and he conquered country after country in 
quick succession. We are told that he had in his vast army a soldier whose 
name also was Alexander. But there was this great difference between the two 
men: Alexander the general was a very brave men; Alexander the soldier 
was a great coward. By and by this reached the ears of his general, and he 
sent for the man to appear before him. When he came, Alexander said to the 
man; “I have heard two things about you: the first is that you are a great 
coward, and whenever a battle is to be fought, -you either get out of it alto- 
gether, or you go somewhere out of danger; and the other thing I have heard 
is that you bear the same name as myself—that you are called Alexander, 
Now,” continued his general, “you must do one of. two things; you must either 
become a brave soldier like your general—always in the forefront of the battle, 
always in the thick of the fight, always at the post of danger ; or, if you think 
you cannot do that, you must change your name; you shall not disgrace my name. 

So Christ comes to every one of us, young and old alike, and he says: “If 
you bear the name of Christian, you must also bear my mark and badge upon 
you. You must exercise that same pure, unselfish, kindly love toward another, 
and to all around you, which I ever manifested to all men; or else, if you will 
not do that, you must change your name; you must not disgrace the name of 
Christian.” bias) bene 

And so I ask you, boys and girls, if you have not already put on Christ’s 
badge of discipleship, to put it on at once, so that whenever people meet you, 
they will not need to ask, “Are you a Christian?” but as they see you day by 
day, in your home with your brothers and sisters, at school and in the play- 
ground with your schoolfellows, at work in the mill or the office or the field, 
they will be able to point to you and say: “That boy and that girl are true 
Christians, because they bear the badge of Christ, because they ‘have love one to 
another.’”—Percy J. Grubb. 
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The Mark was Lacking. It was early evening on a midwinter Cuban steamer 
—the last hours of the dazzling day. A group of lively people sat upon the upper 
deck of the steamer, watching the sudden change of the fiery sky into shadows 
and silver stars. Among the group was a richly dressed young woman, to whom 
the sea and sky and the somber and suggestive change were of little interest. 

She evidently belonged to a family that had become suddenly rich, and so- 
cially ambitious. She talked to a friend, who sat near her, in a loud voice that 
everybody on deck could hear; mentioned the names of well-known political 
and literary people whose receptions she said she had attended; described the 
costly style of living of families that made up her set, as she called them, and 
by this ill-bred garrulousness had unconsciously pictured herself as leading a 
superficial, frivolous and wholly selfish life. 

“T could not live without society,” she said to her companion. “My life is a 
round of pleasures and of social excitement. My nature requires it, and I in- 
tend to get the greatest enjoyment I can out of life.” 

“For yourself only?” 

“Why yes. Of course I live for myself and to get all the gratification I can.” 

“Do you?” said the lady, slowly and thoughtfully. “Then will you tell me what 
possible exctise you have for existence?” 

“Excuse ?” 

A silence followed. The steamer whistle blew, and a hundred voices answered 
it from the night-covered hills not far away. The young woman did not speak 
again, but she will not soon forget the significance of that word—“excuse.” 

Other Marks of a True Christian. In the home, it is kindness. In business, 
it is honesty. In society, it is courtesy. In work, it is thoroughness. In play, 
it is fairness. ‘Toward the fortunate, it is congratulation. ‘Toward the unfor- 
tunate, it is pity. ‘Toward the wicked, it is resistance. ‘Toward the weak, it is 
help. Toward the strong, it is trust. ‘Toward the penitent, it is forgiveness. 
Toward God, it is reverence and love-—Dr. William DeWitt Hyde. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. No man liveth unto himself.—Paul. 

No man can live happily who regards himself alone, who turns everything to 
his own advantage; thou must live for another, if thou wishest to live for thy- 
seli.Seneca. 

It will not do to be saints at meeting and sinners everywhere else—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Dauvit, Dauvit, make your religion an everyday business of your life, and 
not a thing of fits and starts—Counsel received by David Livingstone from his 
grandfather. _ 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. Begin a new note-book entitled “Some Social 
Teachings of the Bible.” Today write I. Virtues of a Christian. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who wrote First Corinthians and Galatians? 2, Why did he write these 
epistles? 3. What does he mean when he says your body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit? 4. What does he mean in saying “Ye were bought with a price”? 
5. How may one glorify God in his body? 6, What was the crown that the win- 
ners of the Grecian games strove for? 8. Against whom does each of the latter 
contend? 9, What does Gal. 6.7 mean? 10. How may one deliberately harm one’s 
health? 11. What do you think is the meaning of the saying, “Cleanliness is next 
to godliness”? 12, What do you think about this sign that was posted in a dog 
show in San Francisco: “No smoking here, it will hurt the dogs’? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: LIVING HAPPILY WITH OTHERS 


Lesson Material: Romans 129-21. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. One thing we all wish to do—to 
live happily. Another thing we all should wish to do—to live happily with others. 
At home and in school, at work and at play, we are surrounded by other people, 
some of whom are not very likeable. And yet we have to live among them, and 
the question is, How shall we live happily with them? 

Do you think it can’t be done, that you “can’t get on with some people”? Even 
cats and dogs can live peaceably together. Cats and birds and mice have been 
known to make a happy colony. What can be done by animals ought to be pos- 
sible for boys and girls, men and women. 
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It depends upon our aim. An explorer faces many difficulties. He has natives 
as couriers, and they are not easy to get along with. He has to pass through 
districts full of savage people who may turn against him. Yet he goes on his 
way quite happily, making the natives his friends. Why? Because of his aim. 
He knows he cannot succeed unless he does get along with the natives. And so 
that aim of his keeps him careful and considerate and thoughtful, and the result 
is that he lives happily with the people about him. 

at depends largely upon the character of our aim whether or not we live hap- 
pily with others. You have all read stories about treasure hunts. Men have 
gone in search of some wrecked treasure-ship or some pirate’s hoard buried ona 
desert island. At first all has gone well. But soon the men have quarreled, and 
then some of them have killed the rest so that the survivors may have the 
treasure to themselves. How different it was with the men that went to the 
Great War! Doctors and miners, lawyers and laborers, millionaires and brick- 
layers, shared the same tents, became good comrades, and lived happily to- 
gether because of their noble aim. 

In our lesson text the Apostle Paul describes an ideal man. Let us take a 
look at him and see if he is not the kind of man that you would like to be. If 
it is your purpose to become a man like that, such an aim cannot fail to make 
you live happily with others. You will be the friend of everyone, and everyone 
will be your friend. 

The Ideal Man. This man hates all that is base, and loves that which is 


- good. In what words does Paul say this? He loves his fellows, and he is un- 


selfish, preferring their welfare to his own: what are Paul’s words? He is an 
eager worker for God. He is always hopeful, looks on the bright side of things ; 
he is always patient in trouble; and he never neglects prayer, for it is through 
prayer that he is kept the ideal man. He cares for the poor, and is hospitable to 
all. He is very sympathetic, rejoicing with others when they are happy, and 
pitying them when they are sad. He aims at high things, but he is quite willing 
to do lowly things. He is always ready to do a good turn to his enemies, for 
he keeps the Golden Rule. What is it? Don’t you admire this ideal man? 

Do a Good Turn. Here comes a ship that is making a puffing noise and 
looks as if it were working very hard indeed, and little wonder, for it is towing 
a sailing vessel several times as big as itself. The tug boat is the ship that lends 
a helping hand. You know that in the Boy Scouts every boy is supposed to do 
2 good turn for somebody every day. Well, the tugs are the scouts of the 
harbor. They spend all their time in helping other ships to do things that they 
are not able to do themselves. I think they are the happiest ships in the harbor, 
for did you ever see one that had left the vessel it was towing and notice how 


‘it hurried away with a lot of white foam at its bow and a cloud of smoke 


trailing out behind, just as if it were too happy to live? It’s a great thing to 
spend one’s days doing a good turn to the other fellow.—M. R. Boynton, 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: First Corinthians 10.31; 
or Romans 12.21, 
I woke before the morning, I was happy all the day ; 
I never said an ugly word, but smiled and stuck to play, 
And now at last the sun is going down, behind the wood, 
And I am very happy, for I know that I’ve been good. 
; —Robert Louis Stevenson. : 
By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.—Jesus. - 
Pupils’ Note-Book Work. Begin a new note-book today, and entitle it, 
“Some Great Lessons of the Bible.” Today write I, How to Live Happily with 


Others. Write eight sentences which tell of eight things Paul thinks will make 


living with others happy. Add the Golden Rule and a Sentence Sermon. 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who last won the running race in your school? 2. How did he train for it? 


3. Did he smoke cigarettes or overindulge in eating, or did he exercise self- 


control in all things? 4. We may think of life as a race: how shall we run 
it? 5. Samson was the strong man in the time of the Judges: what great feat 
of his is told in Judges 16.1-3? 6. Who was the strong man whom the lad David 
killed? (1 Sam. 17.4-11, 32-49.) 7. In what respects did Jesus as a lad grow 
strong? (Lk. 2.40, 52.) 
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Golden Text 


Every man that striveth in the games exerciseth 
self-control in all things, 1 Corinthians 9.25 


LESSON 1 Corinthians 6.10, 20; 9.24-27; Galatians 6, 7,8 DEVOTIONAL 
READING Psalm 42.1-5 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Proverbs 23.20-35; Isaiah 28.1-8; Calatians 5.19-21 


1 CORINTHIANS 6.19 Or know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit which is in you, which ye have from God? and ye are not your own; 
20 for ye were bought with a price: glorify God therefore in your body. } 

1 CORINTHIANS 9.24 Know ye not that they that run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? Even sorun; that ye may attain. 25 And every man 
that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in all things. Now they do it 
to receive a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. 26 I therefore so run, 
as not uncertainly; so fight I, as not beating the air: 27 but I buffet my body, 
and bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after that I have preached to 
others, I myself should be rejected. 

GALATIANS 6.7 Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 8 For he that soweth unto his own flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth unto the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap eternal life. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE DIGNITY OF THE BODY AS THE SHRINE OF THE DIVINE 
SPIRIT, t Corinthians 6.19, 20. Writing to the Corinthians Paul questions: 
Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, 
which ye have from God? “The most wonderful thing I read in the New 
Testament,” said a Chinese convert, “is that it is possible for us men to become 
temples of the Holy Spirit.” 

“Cherish the body well; 

’Tis holy citadel 

Whereon—wherein—doth dwell 
Above the sod, 

More than the spirit bright 

Or soul’s refulgent light; 

Read as my fingers write— 
‘Within is God.” 


And ye are not your own, continues Paul, for ye were bought with a price— 
the passion and sacrifice of your Redeemer. “Those whom Christ has helped, 
has saved, belong to Christ. [I am quite sure that if any of us knew all the love, 
all the care, that a loving mother had felt for us, all the pain she bore for us 
first and last, we should feel it as our deepest act of honor to spare that mother 
the grief of a broken heart. What Paul meant to say, I take it, was in effect 
just this. If men had only the imagination, the seriousness, the detachment 


from their own best interests, to see the Son of God, bending in Gethsemane. 


and bleeding on Calvary in order to bring God into our lives, they would under- 
stand the shamefulness of all careless and useless and sinful living; they 
would see that it was like striking on the cheek, crucifying afresh the Lord of 
life, and putting him to an open shame”(John A. Hutton). Glorify God there- 
fore in your body. That is, honor him by your care of the temple in which his 
Holy Spirit dwells, in which he has breathed something of his own great life. 

_ II. THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF-DISCIPLINE, 1 Corinthians 9.24-27. 
Paul here turns in thought to the great athletic games of Greece: see Light from 
Oriental Life. Know ye not that they that run in a race run all, but one re- 
cewveth the prize? In the athletic game the prize is for one only: in the Chris= 
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other. The signal is given: they start and run their eager 
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tian race all who run their best may receive it. And every man that striveth in 
the games exerciseth self-control in all things. He is under strict training and 
self-discipline. Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown; but we an incor-= 
ruptible—a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 1 Pet. 5.4. 
“To start thee on thy outrunning race, © 
Christ shows the splendor of his face: 
What will that face of splendor be 
When at the goal he welcomes thee?” (Christina Rossetti). 

I therefore so run, as not uncertainly, There is no hesitating, but sure of the 
goal he means to win, Paul strains every muscle, puts forth every effort, to at- 
tain it. So fight I, as not beating the air. Here Paul changes the figure and 
thinks of the boxing-ring where blows are well aimed. “Genuine goodness is 
never soft; it is always forceful, energetic, militant”(J. D. Jones). J buffet my_ 
body, and bring it into bondage. The Greek words literally mean “I smiteit 
under the eyes, I beat it black and blue.” “The illness to which Paul was sub- 
ject, his ‘thorn in the flesh’ (2 Cor. 12.7) must have tempted him often to seek 
his own ease and comfort and to live a more self-indulgent and less laborious 
life; and this temptation he fought against unceasingly’(Dummelow). Lest by 
any means, after what I have preached to others, I myself, should be rejected. 
This, from Paul! “When the Cedar of Lebanon trembles, what shall the reed 
by the brookside do?” comments a writer of old. 

“Thou warnest and smitest! 
Yet Christ must atone 
For a soul that thou slightest— 
Thine own!”(John Henry Newman). ~ 

II. GOD’S LAW OF SPIRITUAL HARVEST, Galatians 6.7, 8. Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked, as they seem to think they can mock him who 
think to escape the just consequences of their actions. “God can not be treated 
with contempt without provoking his righteous punishment” (Schaff). For what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. “Why do we so often read this as 
a threat?” questions Dr. James Denney. “Why do we not as instinctively read 
it as a promise? It is not one any more than the other, but a declaration con- 
firmed by nature on every hand that God is faithful and can be counted on 
under all circumstances.” He that soweth unto his own flesh (the flesh is here 
thought of as the evil nature) shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth unto the Spirit, who tills the field of the spiritual life, shall of the Spirit 
reap eternal life. “The heart ‘sows unto the Spirit’ whenever in thought or deed 
his prompting is obeyed and his will made the law of life” (Findlay). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE 


Know ye not that they that run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
verse 24. I wish I could put before you Symonds’ graphic picture of the 
Olympian Games. The time has come—the Spring time—for the races. From 
all over Greece men are gathering to this great occasion. Merchants and ped- 
dlars are coming with their wares; princes with their 
retinues; women in their pomp and circumstance. Poets 
are coming with their poems; historians to read their 
histories, and dramatists to read their dramas (for there 
are no printed books); and politicians to ply their trade 
as well. All Greece is gathering at the Olympian Games. 
The hour has come. Men are ranged alongside one an- 


race; and when it is over the crown is given to one. 
And the greatest poet of Greece counts himself not un- 
worthy to sing the praise of a man who wins the race in 
the Olympian Games.—Something such as this is the Pic-yy.qa1 Commemorating an 


ture which is before Paul—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in The Isthmian Victory 


Life That Really Is. , 

Sow they “gh to receive a corruptible crown, verse 25. The Greek youth 
who won the prize in the Olympian Games entered his native city on his return 
through a breach made for him in its walls, which was then closed that no one 
Jess worthy should tread in his footsteps. His statue was erected in the sacred 
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grove of Olympia, poets sang his praises, and a front seat was assigned him at 
all festivals and spectacles. But the prize for which he contended and his 
dearest possession was a crown of olive. At the Isthmian Games held near 
Corinth every two years, the crown was of parsley, afterwards of pine. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. Paul speaks of our being “bought with a price’: what 
did we learn last Quarter about Jesus’ giving his life a ransom for many? 

Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. Corinth was a wealthy capital of 
the Roman Province of Achaia, or Greece. Paul spent eighteen months in 
Corinth, preaching first to the Jews, and then to the Gentiles. Several years 
later, while at Ephesus during his Third Missionary Journey, probably in 57 a. p., 
Paul wrote this letter to the Church which he had founded there. 

Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Paul wrote this letter to the churches he 
had founded in Galatia, the great Roman Province which extended from north 
to south across the central plateau of Asia Minor. The time and place of writing 
can not be definitely given, but it is one of the earliest written of our New Testa- 
ment books. Some scholars think that Paul wrote it at Antioch, at the close of 
his Second Missionary Journey, about 53 A. p.; others, that it was penned from 
Ephesus, during his Third Missionary Journey, about 55 or 56 a. D. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Some time ago one of the circulars of the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
stated that tests carried out at the experimental farms for ten years had fully 
demonstrated that increased crops result from early sowing. First a sowing took 
place just after it had become possible to sow the seed, and then four other 
lots were sown at recurrent intervals of a week. The best crop was from the 
earliest sowing. ‘The average of the ten years’ experience showed that with 
wheat a delay of one week beyond the earliest period entailed a loss*of over 
30% ; two weeks, 40%; three weeks nearly 50%; and four weeks 56% of the 
crop. Were statistics possible in the spiritual field as they are in agriculture, the 
result would be much the same. The great hope of the Church is in the early 
sowing. Of all sowers and reapers the Sunday-school teacher has the best based 
hope of the thirty, sixty, and one hundred-fold. 

Richard Jeffries writes concerning spring: “As soon as the violets push up 
and open their sweet-scented flowers under the first warm gleams of the spring 
sunshine, the snake ventures forth from his hole to bask on the south side of the 
bank!” It is not different in human life. The snake appears with the violets— 
in the springtime of life. Evil impulses and influences soon begin to act upon 
young life. Early sowing is the only wise sowing. Hence the tragic value of the 
teacher’s opportunity. It is worth every effort. Such work should appeal to the 
best and most devoted members of every church, and should be duly and rightly 
honored.—James Learmount. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEMS : 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. To us of the Twentieth Century, 
wealth means abundance of material good, financial welfare. ‘Three centuries 
ago, when the Authorized Version of our Bible was written in 1611, if a man 
was in good health, if he was well, or weal, to use the Old English word, he was 
said to be blessed with wealth. At that time no one misunderstood the meaning 
of First Corinthians 10.24, “Let no man seek his own, but every man another’s 
wealth.’ When our Revised Version was written, the word wealth here was 
changed to welfare, to avoid a misunderstanding, Public Health Problems, our 
topic today, deals alike with welfare and with wealth. 

The Body is the Temple of God. See Text Explained. 

Shall we Have Compulsory Physical Education? It was a surprising dis- 
covery when we found that 29 per cent. of our man power was unable to enter 
war service because of physical disability. As a result of this discovery it has 
been prophesied that we shall yet have compulsory physical education. Leading 
educators have taken the matter in hand, and school curricula are being altered. 
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At the ‘meeting of the National Educational Association in 1919 an entire day’s 
discussion was held upon the suggestion that “In the future no pupil be allowed 
to graduate from a High School who-suffers from a remediable physical ail- 
ment or defect,” 

Health and Christianity, Christianity, if we lived it out, would promote 
health both by keeping our minds off ourselves and by establishing a center 
(and so a unity) in all the activities of mind and body. Worry, indecision, 
double-mindness, distraction, play their part in producing disease. Christianity 
fights them all. 

But more important still in the efficacy of Christianity to safeguard health is 
its ability to provide the most powerful. of all motives and the most discrim- 
inating of all guides. Fear of disease has some power to make us obey hygienic 
rules. But the positive motives are far stronger, Many a young man after 
betrothal has discovered that his thankfulness for the undeserved blessing of a 
woman’s love, his urgent need to spend himself for another, and his eagerness 
for the life to come (after marriage), make it seem base to break the laws of 
health, easy to sacrifice injurious habits. 

In parallelism to these three new visions of betrothal, the Christian’s thank- 
fulness for the life and death of Christ, his vision of the good fights that sum- 
mon his uttermost strength in Christ’s cause, and his hope of immortality for 
the completion of endless tasks, grip him even more firmly than the love of a 
woman, because Christianity takes up into itself what is most intense and lasting 
in that love. 

Hygiene tells us only how to preserve health. But it cannot tell us why to pre- 
serve it, nor when to spend it, Christianity is a guide and a reason as well as a 
motive. We need to know something of expenditure as well as of thrift. Above 
all, we need to be governed by the same principle in our spending and in our 
hoarding. A man cannot serve two masters, one for income, one for outgo.—Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot. N 
. Public Health Problems which Have Been Attacked. The efficient en- 
forcement of the prohibition amendment will cut away one great source of dis- 
ease. Alcohol as a beverage was a foe to public health, It prepared a hospitable 
soil for disease germs, It weakened the powers of resistance. It consumed the 
healthy tissues of the bodies of individuals and of the body of society. The 
health of America ought to be far better when the drink habit is destroyed. 

There are other enemies of the physical well-being of the nation which are 
also under attack, and which we shall see either destroyed or greatly weakened. 
The war against tuberculosis is well under way. It is not dreaded any longer 
as an inherited disease, and men know it can be prevented and cured. There 
is a National Anti-Tuberculosis Association which is leading in this great crusade 
- against the white plague. There are things which can be done in every com- 
munity and every home to stamp out this disease and to prevent its inroads. 
Are we doing these things in our community and home? , 

Malaria is another foe which was formerly powerful because mysterious. 
Now we know what causes it and how it can be prevented. In most countries 
the mosquitoes, which are responsible, can be exterminated. When this cannot 
be entirely accomplished the malaria rate can be reduced by attacking the malaria 
plasmodia in the blood of the people who are unwilling hosts. . People can be 
protected by screens and by the use of quinine as a prophylactic. There is no 
reason why malaria should not be abolished in America, ; 

Yellow fever has been stamped out in our country. There was a time when 
in the south its ravages were deadly. But it has been driven back and back in 

the world until it has been confined to only three or four remaining pest spots, 
and in due time it will be eradicated from these. s 

The hookworm was an even greater menace than malaria. “Acute diseases 
sometimes tend to strengthen the race by killing off the weak; but hookworm 
disease, working so insidiously as frequently to escape the attention even of its 
victims, tends rather to debilitate the race by attacking the strong as well as the 
weak. ‘The cumulative effects of the disease on the race—physical, economic, 
intellectual, and moral—which ‘are handed down from generation to generation 
through long periods of time, are even more important than its contribution to 
the death roll among individuals. This one disease where the infection is 
practically universal, may go far towards explaining the retardation of backward 
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Besides these and other diseases which are in large part among us the result 
of ignorance, there are the diseases which are the direct and undeniable conse- 
quences of sin. The nation has now joined the Church in a war on these dis- 
eases and the sins which produce them. Information regarding this new war 
can be obtained from the U. S. Public Health Service, Surgeon General’s Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C—Dr. Robert E. Speer, in Sunday-School Times. 

It’s an Old, Old Story, the Story of Drink and Man’s Struggle against 
Drink. Big changes never come suddenly. Nothing important happens sud- 
denly. The thing that appears to happen suddenly is the culmination of a long 
struggle of one sort or another. We have forgotten the long, slow process by 
which the world has gradually made up its mind to get rid of booze, Just to 
refresh my memory, I have been to the library to look into the history of the 
thing. I did not get to the bottom of the story. I got so far back into the past that 
the dust of the ages began to tickle my throat, so I quit. When I read that a 
Chinese ermperor—eleven hundred years before Christ—threatened to have all 
the grapevines pulled up because his people drank too much of the wine made 
from grapes, I considered that I wasn’t exactly on the trail of a fresh sensation. 

Right in our own country, a powerful and ever-growing campaign against 
booze has been going on for a hundred and fifty years. Your grandmother was 
probably in it. Didn’t she meet every Friday afternoon with the W. C. T. U. 
ladies, and join in the weekly growl over those highly colored maps showing 
man’s red innards eaten up by rum? Of course she did; and don’t you forget 
that what she did for the “great cause” helped put the finishing touches on old 
John Barleycorn. 

But what was the final blow that knocked rum out? I should say that it 
was the modern world’s underlying and growing passion for doing things ef- 
ficiently. This is particularly true of the United States. From my office win- 
dow here in New York I can see the elevated railways, the street cars, steam- 
ships, river craft of every kind, and thousands of automobiles. Underground, 
the roar of the subways and railroad trains is heard. This morning nine air- 
planes flew over our building in a bunch. It is the age of machinery. I think 
the explanation of the final downfall of rum lies right here. When man worked 
alone with simple tools or just with his hands, he could not do much damage 
to himself or to others if he got drunk. If he was chopping wood alone in a 
forest, for instance, and had one of those grand medieval jags we read about, 
he would be more likely to lay down his ax and go to sleep than to chop himself 
up indiscriminately. 

But a drunken man at an engine throttle—or in charge of expensive lightning- 
propelled machinery—kills himself, kills others, and wrecks valuable property. 

I can almost hear the modern gasolene engine speaking to us somewhat as 
follows: “You human beings made me. I am powerful. I can do wonders. I 
have no mind, however. You still must furnish the brains. Whoever touches 
me can start me off. I respond, whether handled by a wise man, a fool, or a 
sot. Then, beware! You had better keep sober if you want me around.” 

The faster we go, the greater our need for steadiness. Not only because we 
can be hurt, but becatise we can hurt others.. So out from modern civilization 
is staggering that old blunderbuss, King Booze—Editor of the American Mag+ 
azine. 

A Great Foe to Young People’s Bodies and Minds. “I am not much of a 
mathematician,” someone makes the cigarette say, “but I can add to a youth’s 
nervous troubles; I can subtract from his physical energy; I can multiply his 
aches and pains; I can divide his mental powers; I can take interest from his 
work; and discount his chances for success.” . 

A record of the senior class of Yale College during eight years shows that the 
non-smokers gained over the smokers in height, weight and lung capacity. The 
non-smokers were twenty per cent. taller than the smokers, twenty-five per cent, 
heavier, and had sixty-six per cent. more lung capacity 

For Enlargement or Discussion. ; 

To man, propose this test; 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can it project thy soul on its lone way ?—Browning. 

The value and the cost of medical missions. See article by Dr. George E 
Vincent in The Christian Advocate for May 8, 1910. ‘ 

Building strong bodies. See The Outlook, March, rors. 
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Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson, 
1. What is the argument of Mark 6.32 2. What did Jesus mean by his words in 
Jn. 5.17? 3. By many of his parables what did Jesus teach about work? 4, 
What marvelous work did Paul do? 5. How has manual labor been regarded in 
the past? 6. How is it regarded today in our land? 7. What motives should 
make every man and woman a worker? 8. What does the employer owe those 
who work for him? 9. What do the workers owe their employer? 10. What 
rights has capital? 11. What important changes between labor and capital have 
taken place since the War? 12. What are the great labor problems of today? 
13. What is their solution? 14. What should be the personal relation in industry ? 
15. What law given by Christ will help to solve the domestic problem? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
THE VALUE OF HEALTH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. How did the Jews of Christ’s day 
regard their temple? How do we regard temples? How do Mohammedans 
regard their mosques? Mohammedans are so careful to prevent their mosques 
from being defiled that they allow no one to enter without first putting on over 
his shoes large slippers which they provide for this purpose. 

What does Paul say that our bodies are? What does he mean by this? The 
fact that our bodies are shrines in which the Spirit of God may dwell, that they 
are sacred to God, makes the question of their care of very great importance, 

Our Bodies Are Temples. A wonderful temple is the body. Not even 
Solomon’s temple was as delicately and charmingly constructed. The construc- 
tion of our eyes, the adjustment of our ears, the manipulations of our fingers, 
the pendulations of our limbs, the beating of our heart, all the other parts of the 
body—how wonderfully they have been prepared! ‘What a piece of work is 
aman! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and moving 
how express and admirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehension 
how like a god!” said Shakespeare. 

It would be a shame to hurt this handiwork of God in any way. It would be 
a most wicked sin to abuse and weaken its powers. Instead, it is God’s plan that 
we should work together with him in keeping it strong and clean. This building 
was planned to be God’s temple, and no greater honor can come to it than that 
the Spirit of God dwells there, and out of the body we worship the Lord in the 
»beauty of holiness—Gerrit Virkuyl, in Scripture Memory Work. 

Paul’s Lesson from the Games. See Light from Oriental Life and Text 
Explained. 

As soon as students begin seriously to prepare in view of a race, they must 
practise self-denial. They must not eat certain kinds of food or drink alcoholic 
liquors. They walk so many miles, go to bed at proper times, and do all sorts 
of things which otherwise would be very irksome. But fellows who hope to 
win in the race regard self-denial as a means to an end. They do not think of 
the sacrifice, but of the joy of winning; and if they know there jis little hope 
of success in the contest, they still count it an honor to be thought sufficiently 
worthy to make the attempt. They are wonderfully careful; they are under 
~supervision the whole time of their training, and raise no objection to the 
directions they are compelled to carry out, : 

Life is a race for most of us. As we get older our physical powers are less 
efficient; but too often the necessity of keeping up the pace does not pass away. 
How can we expect to win in this most important of all races unless we learn the 
practice of self-denial? It is often necessary to refuse oneself the good in order 
to obtain the better. Our choice is not always between good and bad, but be- 
tween good and better. Do you want to win? Of course you do. No boy likes 
to be beaten, You must get up early, fill the day with effort, be obedient to 
those who know the cost. Above all things follow the example of Jesus, who 
said: “If any man will come after me, let him take up his cross and deny him- 
self.”—John C. Carlile. : ; 

teal Man that Striveth in the Games Exerciseth Self-Control in All 
Things. Don Cameron was a high school boy eighteen years old. He enlisted 
in the Canadian army and went across to France. He promised his mother that 
he would not sell his birthright of clean American manhood. Among other 
things he pledged himself not to touch booze or cigarettes, He and his chum 
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were practically the only ones in the regiment who did not smoke. The boy who 
had made the high school a cleaner, healthier place for boys and girls, was pure- 
minded and clean-souled. Mind you, this kind of life and training told. Let 
A. R. Kleiner, who has sketched him for American Youth, tell of the test. 

“These two will never forget that early July morning when the order came to 
prepare for the final trek. ‘Thirty-one miles it was to be—a gruelling test of 
physique and courage. The heat was intense. The roads were thick with dust 
that covered the bodies, clogged the eyes, and stuck in the throats of the men 
as they marched—gaily at first, wearily and half-dead at the end. Man after 
man dropped, not able to stand the test. One man gave his life that way. 

“This was the criterion of physical fitness for battle. Men who aspired to be- 
come heroes or common warriors were being weighed in the balance. The long 
line stretched for a mile or more ahead, and out in front, with hats off, heads 
carried high, muscles responding gladly and strongly, even if a bit wearily, were 
the two chums. Their blood was clean. Their lungs were strong. Nothing had 
been allowed to enter body or mind that could sap their strength. Next day 
the Colonel—fine Christian man that he was—personally and publicly compli- 
mented the two who had finished first, upon the lives that they were living.”— 
Wellspring. 

Health in Christian Lands Contrasted with that in Heathen Lands. Here 
in America we have only about fifteen deaths among every one thousand people 
every year, while in India, or Africa the death rate is many times greater, and 
principally because these countries have never had the benefits of preventive 
medicine which we have enjoyed. It is also a striking thing that the countries 
that have a low death rate are the countries which have the benefits of Chris- 
tianity. In these Christian countries the better health has encouraged physical 
and mental vigor and wholesome living and happy homes. It has made the 
industries more profitable and the national power ever so much stronger. Where 
would you rather have your home, in- India or America? 

In China each year some sort of plague sweeps through the population. The 
people do not understand these diseases. They have very few—practically no 
doctors such as we have here who can help them to prevent the scourges or to 
care for the cases after the disease has started. They believe that some of their 
gods have been displeased at them and that the diseases are visited upon them 
as a punishment for their sins. So, to appease their gods, they perform queer 
rites and even throw their babies into the rivers to hire the gods to stop the 
plagues. They have hundreds of thousands of cases of small-pox each year, 
and thousands of deaths from a disease like this which can be so easily prevented 
by a simple vaccination. Although vaccination has been used in Asia for more 
than a century, it has never been made general enough to check the flames of the 
disease once they gain a start in the people. 

Men who understand the causes and means of prevention can do wonders for 
these people. Besides saving many lives, the happiness of whole races of people 
may be greatly increased. This is such a big: job—this bringing preventive medi- 
cine to half the human race who are now living under very poor sanitary condi- 
tions—that many men are needed. Would you like to have a part in doing this 
work?—Dr. R. M. Atwater. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. O health! health! the blessing of the 
richyand the riches of the poor !—Ben Jonson, 

Look to your health; and if you have it, praise God and value it next to a 
good conscience,—Isaak Walton. 

Cherish your body, for God made it great; 
It has a Guest of might and high estate; 
Keep the shrine noble, handsome, high and whole, 
. For in it lives God’s work, a kingly soul_—James Bartlett Wiggin. 

“Wild oats” take something out of the soil of a man’s life that no system of 

oe ee ett coy oe Companion, 
upils’ Note-Boo ork, II. What Paul taught about health; how ma 
undermine health; the Golden Text and a Cente Sermon. : bc 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What work did Jesus do before he began his public ministry? 2, What did 

esus say about work in John 5.17? 3. What does Paul say about work in 2 

hess. 3.7, 9? 4. What does he say in that letter about a man who will not 
work? 5. What do Proverbs 10.4; 13.4; 189 say about workers and shirkers? 
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6. Is mental labor more honorable than manual labor ? - What makes ar ke 
honorable? 8. What makes any work dishonorable? g gon ee Or 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: GROWING STRONG 
Lesson Material: 1 Corinthians 9.24-27, 
Story Material: Daniel 1.8-21, 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Every one wants to be strong. What 
kind of strength do you want? That of mind, or of body, or of soul? We must 
have all three kinds if we are going in for that race of Paul’s. And fortunately 
for us, we can obtain them all. 

How to Win Paul’s Race. We must have the racer’s spirit. He is eager to 
be fit for the race, and he is willing to do anything to acquire fitness. Paul tells 


We must follow the racer’s rule. He practices moderation. He takes care 
never to eat or drink too much, never to play or work too long. You can’t have 
too much of a good thing, do you say? O yes, you can. Too many story books 
will spoil us for doing ordinary duties. ‘Too much play will blunt our interest 
for work. Too much sleep makes us lazy. Intemperance in anything means 
weakness and unfitness for the race. 

We must have the racer’s self-control. He has many temptations, and some- 
times they make a powerful appeal. “You might do this, you might have that, 
surely just a little will not hurt you.” But he is resolute, and refuses to yield. 
He longs for many things, and some of them are not bad things. But there is 
the fear that they may harm him, and he is out to win, and so he refuses them 
all. So for you, if a pleasure or a certain type of book or certain company 
leaves you unfit, then it must be given up. I read the other day of an explorer 
who had gathered a large package of rare and beautiful botanical specimens. On 
the way back he ran short of food and it became a question of flinging away the 
baggage and hurrying on, or of dying in the desert. He didn’t hesitate. All 
those specimens, the fruit of many months of perilous toil, were flung away that 
he might win the race for life. 

Inspired by such a spirit, practicing control over the body, and giving up every 
weight, we shall come to our goal rejoicing. 

Health Commandments Issued by the Y. W. C. A. of Gatesville, Texas. 
1. Thou shalt keep thy backbone straight. 2, Thou shalt drink a half-gallon of 
water each day. 3. Thou shalt walk three miles a day, or play a game for 
forty-five minutes. 4. Thou shalt use all thy lungs all the time. 5. Thou shalt 
take sufficient nourishment. 6, Thou shalt masticate thy food properly. 7. Thou 
shalt brush thy teeth twice each day. 8. Thou shalt sleep eight hours out of 
each twenty-four. 9. Thou shalt think pleasant thoughts and banish unpleasant 
ones. 10. Thou shalt thank thy Creator for the blessings which the keeping of 
these laws brings. eae 5 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: 1 Corinthians 10,31. 

My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure—Tennyson. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. II. The Lesson Topic ; four statements about 
what Paul said about a race; a statement about how Jesus grew strong; the 
Golden Text; a Sentence Sermon. : 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What lesson from the ant does the sixth chapter of Proverbs bid us learn? 
2. What does Prov. 20.4 say about the sluggard? 3. What does Prov. 24.30-34 
say about the sluggard’s field? 4. Mention ten different kinds of work: which 


are done chiefly with the hands? 5. Which are done chiefly with the brain? 


6. Is either hand or brain work the more necessary? 7. The more honorable? 
8. What kind of work did Jesus do at Nazareth before his public ministry? 
(Mark 6.3.) _9. What kind of work did he do during his public ministry? 10, 


_ What kind of work can you do? 11. Do you like to work? 
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In diligence not slothful; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord. Romans 12.11 


LESSON Mark 6:1-3; John 5.17; 2 Thessalonians 3.7-13 DEVOTIONAL 
READING Psalm 121 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Exodus 20.9-11; Proverbs 22.29; 28.19; 31.10-313 
Ephesians 4.28 


MARK 6.1 And he went out from thence; and he cometh into his own coun- 
try; and his disciples follow him. 2 And when the sabbath was come, he began 
to teach in the synagogue: and many hearing him were astonished, saying, 
Whence hath this man these things? and, What is the wisdom that is given 
unto this man, and what mean such mighty works wrought by his hands? 3 Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, and 
Judas, and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us? And they were of- 

_ ee efended in him, : 

JOHN 5.17 But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh even until now, and 
I work. 

2 THESSALONIANS 8.7 For yourselves know how ye ought to imitate us: 
for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you; 8 neither did we eat bread 
for nought at any man’s hand, but in labor and travail, working night and 
day, that we might not burden any of you: 9 not because we have not the 
right, but to make ourselves an ensample unto you, that ye should imitate us. 
10 For even when we were with you, this we commanded you, If any will not 
work, neither let him eat. 11 For we hear of some that walk among you dis- 
orderly, that work not at all, but are busybodies. 12 Now them that are such 
we command and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they 
‘work, and eat their own bread. 13 But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 
I, THE WORK OF JESUS AT NAZARETH, Mark 6.1-3. After the rais- 


ing of Jairus’ daughter at Capernaum, Jesus found it expedient to escape from 
the crowd that followed him. With his disciples he left the region of the Sea 
of Galilee and went to Nazareth, his own country. And when the sabbath was 
come, he began to teach in the synagogue: and many hearing him were aston- 
ished, saying, Whence hath this man these things? that is, these things that he is 
saying; and, What is the wisdom that is given unto this man (compare Jn. 7.46) ; 
and, What mean such mighty works wrought by his hands? Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? 
and are not his sisters here with us? they continued with amazement. Jesus had 
lived among them as one of them: they knew his humanity, but they did not 
know his divinity, hence their amazement at his marvelous power. “They had 
in their possession barrows and ploughs and chairs and tables of Jesus’ make. 
They knew his mother Mary, his brothers and sisters, who were still amongst 
them—plain, ordinary, everyday people. As far as outward circumstances were 
concerned, there was nothing to differentiate Jesus from any other Jew of hum- 
ble birth. And yet there was a difference. That was the startling fact that 
forced itself upon the minds of these Nazarenes. Jesus had played with them, 
gone to school with them, worked with them and for them, and yet he was 


different from them. Their problem came in trying to account for this differ. — 


ence”(J. D. Jones). And they were offended in him. “A prophet,’ was the 
comment of Jesus himself, verse 4, “is not without honor, save in his own 
country, and among his own kin, and in his own house.” 

II. DIVINE TOIL, John 5.17. Jesus had recently healed a sufferer on the 
Sabbath, and bade him carry his bed home. The Pharisees charged Jesus with 
Sabbath-breaking, and in defence Jesus said, My Father worketh even until now, 
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and I work. The working of God was a sufficient warrant for his own work, 
even on the Sabbath, for “he thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” claim- 
ing the prerogatives of Deity. “Swing into line with the eternal energy, be a 
force among forces, a toiler, a producer, a factor, and life never loses its tone 
and flavor, its bead of glamor.” “No amount of wealth sets one free from the 
ae Se to work in a world the God of which is ever working’ (George Mac- 
onald). 

III, WORK A DUTY, 2 Thessalonians 3.7-13. Paul had told the Thessalo- 
nian Christians about the Second Coming of Christ. They had taken his words to 
mean that at any moment the end of the world might come, and they had neg- 
lected their Christian life and duties. In his letter Paul appealed to his own ex- 
ample while with them. We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you: “he 
had not been a wild enthusiast, preaching unsettling doctrines at street corners.” 
Nor was his food provided by others, but he worked night and day (an ex- 
pression implying handwork) that he might not burden any of them. Paul was 
a tent-maker, a maker of goat’s hair cloth which was used for the black tents of 
the nomad tribes. Not because we have not the right, he added; Paul always 
believed and taught that the Christian teacher was worthy of his hire, that, like 
a Greek philosopher, he had a “right” to be supported by those whom he taught, 
yet he had labored with his own hands because he would make himself an 
ensample unto them, that they should imitate him. For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, If any will not work, neither-let him eat, continued 
Paul. For we hear of some that walk among you disorderly, that work not at 
all, but are busybodies, people who neglect their own work but interfere with the 
work of others. Once again Paul exhorted his readers to work with quietness, 
and eat their own bread. “That he so preached to a population inclined to de- 
pend on the State for bread, or to exist on the odd jobs of a seaport town, was 
one cause of the growth of his church. Missionaries in India still have to 
preach the same practical religion in opposition to the dreaminess and self- 
inflicted beggary of the native people.” But ye, brethren, be not weary in well- 
doing—steadfastly continue to do what is right, . 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE 


Is not this the carpenter? verse 3, A carpenter in Christ’s day was one who 
made any article out of wood. Justin Martyr, who lived close to that time, tells 
us that Jesus made ploughs and yokes, as well as articles for the house. There 
is a tradition that Joseph, Mary’s husband, died when Jesus was still a child, and 
that Mary and the younger members of his family depended upon the work of 
Jesus for their living. 

In labor and travail, working night and day, verse 8 Paul taught the prin- 
ciple which marked the Jew from the other races of the East, and from the 
Greek and Roman. Work is honorable. Every boy must learn a trade. “Hate 
not laborious work,” says Sirach, “neither husbandry, which the Most High has 
ordained.” A certain Simeon was in the time of Christ a skilled digger of wells 
and ditches. He said one day to a great rabbi, ‘I am as great a man as you.” 
The rabbi asked, ‘How so?” “Because,” said he, “I am no less necessary to 
the Commonwealth than you.” An old Jewish proverb says, “The man who 
teaches his son no trade teaches him highway robbery.” The Greeks, on the 
contrary, despised a working man.—Rev. A. F. Mitchell. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Question Bearing upon the Lesson, What parable did we study 
last Quarter which teaches that every one should work? What was the punish- 
ment meted out to the slothful servant? 

The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, The account of Paul’s work at 
Thessalonica is given in Acts 17. It was to the flourishing church which he 
founded there that Paul wrote, perhaps in 53 A. p., the two letters which we call 
First and Second Thessalonians. Second Thessalonians was written to correct 
a misunderstanding which arose from his words in his First Epistle regarding the 
second coming of Christ. 
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A ‘TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


It was Robert Louis Stevenson who said, “I know what pleasure is, for I 
have done good work.” That was a fine sentiment, and anyone has missed the 
very best out of his life who has not discovered the joy there is in doing well 
some worthy piece of work. Especially is this true in such a service as working 
or teaching in a Sunday-school. There are two reasons for this: one is that 
the work itself is so fascinating; and the other is that thoughtful study and 
training add so much to efficiency and skill, One who is blessed with the spirit 
of a teacher and who will take the trouble to become proficient in his work, has 
the opportunity to enter into one of the finest experiences of human life. Such 
a one can gain the affection of pupils who will remember him with gratitude 
through life; he can have a part with the Spirit of God in awakening the divine 
life within their hearts; he can see the development of that most wonderful thing 
in the world—a human soul; and he can lay up treasures in heaven that will be 
an everlasting inheritance—From an Editorial in the Sunday-School World. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: LABOR PROBLEMS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. 
This is the gospel of labor, ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 
The Lord of Love came down from above, to live with the men who work. 
This is the rose that he planted, here in the thorn-curst soil: 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but the blessing of Earth is toil. 
—Henry van Dyke. 

Why God Ordained Work. With the Christian conception of God, we can- 
not believe that work has been made a human necessity merely to supply the 
body with food and other material things. With one creative word God could 
have met the material needs of all mankind and for all time. The word was 
not spoken, because character aiid intelligence were meant to be the first-fruits 
of labor, and material things the by-products. This is shown by the moral and 
intellectual evils which follow and degrade those who yield to absolute idleness. 
Civilization is at its highest in those lands where the climate is most conducive 
to labor. Where work is declined, evil must be accepted. “The devil finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.” Work is the watch-dog that keeps the wolf 
away from the door of the soul—Chaplain Thomas Tiplady, in Social Christian- 
ity in the New Era. 

Lessons from Jesus about Work. We are slow to realize that, in toiling 
with his hands, our Lord did not redeem a sordid business, but rather set the 
seal of his approval upon one of life’s finest elements: that in him the world 
heard the Voice of the Creator pronouncing labor good. 

Men of genius have left it on record that they viewed their years of obscurity 
as merely a prelude to their years of fame. Self-made men glory in the humble 
origin which makes their success appear all but incredible. But in all the Gospel 
records there is not a single word, or even a hint, to suggest that Jesus regarded 
his years of manual labor as an inferior stage of his life—a mere foil, indeed, to 
his public ministry. Thoughts of all that lay beyond the carpenter’s shop were 
surely ever with him, yet we cannot imagine him working with slack hand, while 
he dreamt of future glory. His parables show rather how entirely at home he 
was in the world of the laboring poor, and with what intimate sympathy he en- 
tered into every detail of humble life. 

When he wanted to bring the doctrine of the Kingdom of God home to the 
hearts of the people, he turned for illustration, not to the legends of great sages 
and famous potentates with which Oriental teachers like to point their moral, 
but to the house-wife working the leaven into her dough, the hired laborers in 
the marketplace, the patient sower in an uncertain field, the gardener lamenting 
over a barren tree, and many other occupations and happenings. 

Today the salvation of labor rests, not with leaders, but with those in the 
rank and file who will determine to bring to their work the spirit of the hidden 
life of Jesus in the workshop at Nazareth. The root of the matter is that we 
have lost our love of work. We have ceased to regard our work, whatever it 
may be, as a gift and call of God. We toil for gain rather than for an honest 
pride in our labor. It is love of gain—the lust of getting as much as we can 
and giving as little as we can—that makes both the conscienceless capitalist and 
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Instead of Universal Military Training. At this writing Premier Stam- 
boliisky has just announced his program for Bulgaria. A striking feature is his 
plan to draft the young men _as they reach the usual age for conscription for 
service as laborers instead of as soldiers. “They are to be grouped according 
to choice or ability, and set at various tasks under the direction of experts. 
Some will carry out irrigation schemes in arid districts; some will reforest de- 
nuded mountain-sides; some will build roads and railways; some, schoolhouses 
and other needed public buildings; some may work the government mines, or 
communal tracts of land. — While serving thus the young men will have the ad- 
vantage of lectures, evening classes and other means of improvement. ‘Their 
maintenance will be a charge upon the taxpayers, but a very different burden 
from that of the standing army which they previously bore. The tendency will 
be to make labor honorable as a branch of the public service.” 

When the Rev. E. E. Haskell, of the Balkan Missions, reported the plan to 
an eminent American biologist, the latter exclaimed: “Why, that is exactly in 
line with biological problems on which we are now working! You know that 
in our modern civilization there is danger that the professional classes will lose 
their, mechanical powers through atrophy. They rarely use their hands. This 
condition, universal compulsory labor, with no exemptions for wealth or educa- 
tion, would tend to correct. Simply from the biological standpoint, as a measure 
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A False Economic Theory. When 
doctrine of political economy was that labor is a commodity, like fruit, The 
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wotkingman has labor to sell; the capitalist wishes to buy some labor, and goes 
into the market, like the housewife, to buy the best labor he can get at the 
lowest price for which he can get it. As the housewife is spending the family 
money, so the capitalist is spending the stockholders’ money; and both are 
bound to make the best bargain they can. 

There are many and serious objections to this economic theory. The funda- 
mental and fatal objection is that labor is not a commodity. Commodity is a 
thing, and labor is not a thing; it is a service. Commodity is a product of the 
man’s labor, but labor is the man himself for a certain number of days in the 
week or hours in the day. 

But if I am applying for a position as gardener, is the employer’s money good 
and does he offer enough, of it? is not my only question. I want to know what 
sort of man the employer is. Does he pay promptly, or is he a screw who pays 
his debts only under compulsion? Is he generous, so that if my wife or children 
are sick I may expect some consideration from him in adjusting my work with 
reference to their needs, or is he a Shylock who will have his bond whatever the 
cost? Will he treat me with respect, so that J can maintain my own self- 
respect while in his employ, or shall I be to him a bit of agricultural machinery, 
like the plow or the spade, or a mere higher type of animal, like the horse, to 
be dismissed whenever as good a one can be had at a lower price? How does 
he treat his other servants? Shall I find myself in a happy family, or shall I 
have to live in an atmosphere of continual discontent? 

If I am selling him apples, all he will need to know will be, Are my apples 
good and is the price reasonable? But if Iam applying for a position as gardener 
there is much he will need to know about my character before he employs me. 
Am I a drinking man or a sober man? industrious or a shirk? devout in my 
conversation and behavior, or vulgar and profane, a man from whom his chil- 
dren will catch bad habits? Am I careful, so that he may safely intrust to me 
his animals and his tools, or careless, so that I may injure the tools and mistreat 
the animals? These questions do not concern him if he is buying my apples, 
but they are fundamental if he is hiring my service. ; 

If the bargain is between a corporation and a workingman, the questions will 
be different, but they will be equally personal and equally vital. The workingman 
ought to know whether the corporation will treat him as a man or as a piece of 
machinery: whether the foreman and superintendents under whose orders he will 
work are gentlemen or merely driving wheels; whether his employers will have 
consideration for his health and his home life, or will be disregardful of both. 
And the corporation ought to know whether its employee will regard its interests — 
as his own or is one who will stir up strife and discontent in his fellow-workman 
and who perhaps is coming to the factoty for that very purpose. — 

The relations between employer and employed are those of co-laborets in a 
common enterprise. The mistress and the maid are together engaged in keeping 
house; the banker and the porter are together engaged in protecting the prop- 
erty of the depositors; the president of the railway and the switchtender are 
together engaged in transporting freight and passengers. If their joint work is 
to go on peacefully and prosperously, the relation between them must be one of 
mutual confidence and respect. This is the postulate of the new political econ= 
omy. And all schemes of collective bargaining, profit-sharing, and the like are 
valuable only as they are the products of this spirit or tend to promote it—Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, in The Outlook. 

The Decalogue of Labor. 1. Thou shalt not shrink production. By it all 
are fed. It is the mother of every material blessing. 

2, Thou shalt not break contracts. Neither plenty nor brotherhood is possiblé 
when men are liars. 

3. Thou shalt not raise thy hand against the better machine or method. In- 
vention lifts the curse pronounced against Adam. 

4: Thou shalt not slack on the job. The unused talent rusts and the sluggard 
sins against his soul as against the leisure atid happitiess of his fellows. 

5. Thou shalt not put three men to the work of two. The third is a burden 
catried by the two. 

6. Thou shalt not deny freedom to others, Another’s right to work. is as 
sacred as thy right to quit. He may also bargain. 

Hi Thou shalt not deem an employer an enemy, He is thy partner and earns 
is wage. 
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8. Thou shalt not oppress the consumer. Strip him and he lacks wherewith to 
buy the work of thy hands. 

9. Thou shalt obey the law, the mandate of the majority. If it suits thee not 
pefsuade, but beware of the barbarism which distils the poison that might creates 
right. 

to. Be thou a man, independent, full-statured, mindful of the moral law, 
guided by an intelligence which sees that a man best serves himself by har- 
monious cooperation with his fellows——English Periodical. 

The Personal Relation in Industry. The popular impression that from the 
very nature of the case labor and capital are two great contending forces arrayed 
against each other, each striving to gain the upper hand through force, each 
feeling that it must arm itself in order to secure from the other its rights and 
its just dues, is even more unfortunate than it is untrue. 

Far from being enemies, these two factors must necessarily be partners. 
Surely, their interests are common interests, the permanent well-being of neither 
can be secured unless the other also is considered, nor can either attain the 
fullest possibilities of development which lie before both unless they go hand in 
hand. This standing aloof one from the other must end. 

Partners know each other, they rub elbows, sit around the same table, come to 
understand each other’s point of view. Respect grows in the heart of each other, 
confidence is developed, and they come to realize that they are working with a 
common interest for a common result. 

As the officers of our great corporations come to see more and more that the 
problem of understanding their employees and being understood by them is a 
vital problem, one of the most important with which the management is con- 
fronted, they will be convinced not only of the wisdom of devoting far more time 
to such contact, but of the desirability and the advantage to themselves, and to 
the employees as well as to the company, of such closer relation and intimate 

_conference in regard to matters of common interest and concern, 

Men cannot sit around a table together for a few hours or several days per- 
haps and talk about matters of common interest, with points of view however 
diverse, with whatever of misunderstanding and distrust, without coming to see 
that after all there is much of good in the worst of us and not so much of bad 
in most of us°as the rest of us have sometimes assumed.—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

The i jation of the Domestic Problem. To the solution of the domestic 

roblem Jesus contributed a great principle which is the ultimate solvent. No- 
where is the Golden Rule more needed than in establishing a working relation 
between employers and domestic servants. Employers alone cannot solve the 
servant problem. Both employers and those who serve them in the sacred 
precincts of the home must be bound together by mutual respect, sympathy, and 
loyalty to éach other’s interests. When each is striving for the best interests and 
happiness of the other, the domestic problem cannot fail to be satisfactorily 
solved. Kennedy’s vivid play of “The Servant in the House” is a superb illus- 
tration of the application of Jesus’ principles to the problems of the modern 
home.—Professor Charles Foster Kent, in Social Teachings of the Prophets and 
Jesus. : 

; The Need of the Hour. Roger W. Babson, the financial expert, has this to 
say in a recent financial letter: “I am convinced it will be the labor situation 
which will bring to an end our present, period of prosperity and throw the na- 
tion ultimately into chaos. The solving of the labor situation is wholly a ques- 
tion of religion. The wage-worker will never be satisfied with higher wages and 
shorter hours, any more than you and I are satisfied with more profits and a 
bigger house. Things never did satisfy anyone and never will. Satisfaction and 
contentment are matters of religion. Communities and industries where right 
motives are paramount have no serious labor problems. When both employer 
and wage-earner honestly believe that we are here in this world to serve others, 
the labor problem will be solved—but not till then. We employers should learn 
to give up, and labor should,wake up. However, neither of us will do it except 
as we are actuated by religious motives. Both groups are largely actuated by 
fish motives at the present time.’ ; : 
ccs Enlargement oe Discussion. 1. To read in the Bible, as the word of 
God himself, that “in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread,” and to preach 
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therefrom that “in the sweat of other men’s faces shalt thou eat bread,” to my 
mind can scarcely be reconciled with honest sincerity—Abraham Lincoln. 

2. God intends no man to live in this world without working; but he intends 
every man to be happy in his work.—Ruskin. See The Greatest Delusion in the 
World, The American Magazine, February, 1920. 

3. Is it true in your experience that, as some one has affirmed, of every one 
hundred men called failures, ninety-seven have been lukewarm in their work? 

4. Regardless of our necessity, we should all work because of the need of the 
world. 

5. Manual laborers must have satisfactory portions of some things besides 
wages. 

6. Modern sins against the child: too much work: too little work. 

7. Industrial democracy. See the American Magazine, December, 1919, page 8; 
The Four Partners to be Considered in the Industrial Problem, The Outlook, 
Jan. 14, 1920; the series of articles about New Motives in the World of In- 
dustry, in The Church School, 1920; Religion and Labor, in The Christian Cen- 
tury, May 27, 1920. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. When did the prophet Isaiah live, and where did he deliver his messages? 2. 
What value has the Book of Isaiah for us? 3. When did Amos live, and what 
evils did he denounce? 4. What value for us has the Book of Amos? 5. What 
does Isaiah 5.8 mean? 6. What does-Isaiah 3-10 mean? 7. Amos 8.4? 8 Amos 
8.5, 6? 9. What details of the parable of Dives and Lazarus are the mere setting 
of the story, not intended for information as to facts? 10. What claim had 
Lazarus on Dives? 11. What was the sin of Dives? 12. Should every Christian 
give to the beggar at his door without investigation? 13. Is it wicked to be 
wealthy? 14. Is it a virtue to be poor? 15. What did Jesus teach about the use 
of wealth? 16. What is Christian stewardship? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
WORKERS OR SHIRKERS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In one of Alice Louise Lee’s stories 
this dialogue takes place between a miner and the motherly woman who takes 
care of the boarding-house: 

“Say, ma, we want you to tell what you think’ll make a fellow the happiest. 
We've been talkin’ it over, and I guess there ain’t any two of us that think alike. 
What we mean is, happiest right along for a spell of years, you know, not just 
for one day.” ; 

Ma’s big face dropped into lines of motherly earnestness, and ma’s big heart 
was in her unhesitating but brief reply, “Work.” 

' The Kid swallowed the last crumb of dumpling so hurriedly it choked him, 
as he sputtered, “Golly, ma! We said everything but work!” 

With which one do you agree, “Ma” or the “Kid”? 

Of course there are many people who have too much work to do. One of 
these, a poor woman who had worked hard all her life, asked to have this put 
on her tombstone when she died—“I am going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 
Do you think she could be happy-if she could have her wish? 

Work is the right thing, and the right amount of it brings happiness. It is the 
worker and not the shirker who is the happier. Jesus believed in work. What 
kind of work did he do at Nazareth between the ages of twelve and thirty? 

What Jesus and Paul Taught about Work. See The Text Explained and 
the Topic for Young People. 

Work is God’s Gift. 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift: 
Shun not the struggle; face it; ’tis God’s gift—Maltbie D. Babcock. 

The Boy and his Job. The Golden Rule is, “Do as you would be done by,” 
or “Put yourself in his place.” This is a great principle that gives the key to 
success in all our dealings with people. It applies to the family, the school and 
the playground, quite as much as to the church. 

And it is the most important thing in the world when it comes to the business 
of one employed by another. All the labor troubles, strikes and their consequent 
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misery, would be avoided if employer and employee had sense enough to put 
self steadily in the other’s place. 

wo opposing selfishnesses can never work together without clash. When un- 
selfishness meets unselfishness, that-is the ideal condition, First of all, there- 
fore, lay it to your heart, and get it deep set in your mind, that your employer’s 
interests are your own. 

If you are employed on a farm, take as much interest in anything that pertains 
to it as if it were your farm. Pick up a stray board, stop a leak, repair a lock, 
cover exposed machinery, and look after anything that falls to your notice, just 
as the farmer himself would do. 

If you are a clerk in a store, get the thought in your mind that it is your 
store, and be as anxious as the proprietor to keep things neat, to attract cus- 
tomers and to avoid losses. 

You have something better than wages to work for, always; it is yourself, for 
your future. You owe it to your best self to be loyal, to give the best that is 
in you. You are, in a way, a partner in the concern —Dr. Frank Crane, 

The Laws of Duty and Good Workmanship. The good American does his 
duty. The shirker or the willing idler lives upon the labor of others, burdens 
others with the work which he ought to do himself. He harms his fellow citizens, 
and so harms his country. 

1. I will get the best possible education and learn all that I can from those 
who have learned to do the right thing in the right way. 

2. I will take an interest in my work, and will not be-satisfied with slipshod 
and merely passable work. A wheel or a rail or a nail carelessly made may 
cause the death of hundreds. 

3. I will try to do the right thing in the right way, even when no one else sees 
or praises me. But when I have done my best, I will not envy those who have 
done better or have received larger reward. Envy spoils the work and the 
worker.—Prize Code of Conduct. 

How Do you Tackle your Work? 

How do you tackle your work each day? 
Are you scared of the job you find? 
Do you grapple the task that comes your way 
With a confident, easy mind? 
Do you stand right up to the work ahead, 
Or fearfully pause to view it? 
Do you start to toil with a sense of dread, 
Or feel that you’re going to do it?-—Edgar A. Guest. 

What Kind of Work Shall you Do? The service of a life preserver is hon- 
orable in its place, but it would be shameful to remain only a deck hand, a helper, 
even a life preserver, which hangs on a hook for months and then performs its 
service of helping to save one life, if you have it in you to be the captain of a 
great ship and bring her across the sea full of ten thousand soldiers with their 
equipment, to fight for the freedom of the world. f ae 

It is not a disgrace to do any lowly work if you do it well, but it is wrong to 
continue at lowly work that a thousand others might do almost as well as you 
when you have the ability and the opportunity for training yourself to dif- 
ficult and exacting work of great responsibility that not one person in a thou- 
sand could ever learn to do well. * : : > es 

Abraham Lincoln was, perhaps, the best rail-splitter in the State of Illinois, 
and he was proud of the fact that he could split a good rail; but the world 
could not have measured its loss if Lincoln had been satisfied to split rails al- 
ways when God had given him the greatness of soul to save a nation in the hour 

its peril. 3 
Bee bos cte to be a hand or a helper if that is what God made you to be. 
But it is wrong not to be a mind or a leader of men if God has put the pos- 
sibility of such within youYouth’s Companion. P : 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Far and away the best prize that life 
offers is the chance to work hard at work worth doing.—Roosevelt. 

No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him, There is always work 
And tools to work withal, for those who will: 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil—lLowell. 
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De world owes you a livin’, son, but you’s got to do some wofk to git yohse’f 
identified as de feller it’s comin’ to——Uncle Eben. 

I find that all eriitient men work hard.—Livingstone. 

There would be a lot mote ftin and a lot more work ih the world if people 
tealized earlier in life that work is the best kind of fun, after all—Youth’s 
Companion. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. III. What Jesus and Paul Taught about Work. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was Isaiah? 2. What sins does he denounce in Isaiah 5.8-10? 3. Who 
was Amos? 4. What sins does he denounce in Amos 8.4-6? 5. Tell the Parable 
of Dives and Lazarus. 6. Did Lazarus go to heaven because he was poor? 7. 
Did Dives go to hell because he was rich? 8 What was the sin of Dives? 9. 
Are we accountable for what we do not do? 10, What is your Sunday-school 
or your class doing for the poor? 11. What proportion of your money do you 
spend for $thers? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: THE ANT AND THE SLUGGARD 


Lesson Material: Proverbs 6.6-11; 20.4; 24.30-34; 26.13-16. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Down in Panama there are ants 
which build large mud houses, perhaps a foot and a half in diameter, far up in 
tall trees. Along the trunks of the trees they build lines of mtd tunnels, through 
which they go back and forth. Why the tunnel? For safety from birds, rains. 
and high winds. Wise little creatures are the ants. The wise men who lived long 
ago knew how wise ants are, and in their Book of Proverbs they cotinsel the 
shiggard to go to the ant for instruction. What is a sluggard? What kind of 
léssons can he learn from the ant? 

Lessons from the Ant. I am sire that you do not want to belong to the 
legion of the sluggards, the slackers, the shirkers. You mean to belong to the 
healthy, happy folk who help to make the world go round—the working legions 
of the day. You would rather be an ant than a tramp. 

But what kind of workers are you going to be? There are all sorts, you know, 
and some of them ate tot worth much. 

A good worker is distinguished by forethought. He plans ahead. ‘That is 
what the ant does. Consider her ways and be wise. She provideth her bread 
in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. ‘There are days ahead 
for which you must plan, days of trouble for which you must be prepared and 
days of opportunity for which you must be ready. What parable did we study 
last Quarter which teaches this? Your work just now is to make the best use 
you can of all the training you have the opportunity of getting, for thus you are 
preparing well for the coming years. 

The good worker is distinguished by alertness. He is wide awake, alive. 
“How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep?” 
questions our text from the Book of Proverbs. If you are a sleepy-headed 
worker, you will wake up one day and find the years and the best chances gone. 
The good worker knows this and takes care that he is not caught napping. 

The good worker, like the ant, is distinguished by diligence. When he is at a 
task his whole heart and mind are upon it. 

He is distinguished by courage. The sluggard will not plough if there is a 
cloud in the sky: he’s afraid of getting wet. He says, “There’s a lion in the 
path,” so he bolts his door and stays at home. That lion in the path is really 
just an Excuse Lion. Perhaps there was a little boy whose mother had told 
him to go to the spring and bring a pitcher of water for dinner, as Dr. Stuart 
Nye Hutchison suggests. The little boy was playing and did not want to go, so 
he said, “O mother, there is a big lion down there in the woods back of the 
spring, and I am afraid to go.” There was no lion there. The little boy only 
wanted an excuse not to go and bring that pitcher of water. When you offer an 
excuse to get out of doing something you ought to do, Solomon calls that a lion. 

It is something to be a worker and not a shirker. It is better still to be a 
thoughtful, alert, diligent and courageous worker. But it is best of all to be a 
Christian worker. : 

The Lazy Man’s Lion. It is a fact that every lazy boy and every indolent 
girl has a lion, that is, some excuse for not doing what is asked. A daughter is 
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told to do her piano practicing and exclaims, “Oh,-T can’t. The room is too cold” 


. 


(lazy man’s lion). A son is asked to run to the store on an errand, and an- 
swers that his shoe hurts his foot when he walks (lazy man’s lion). On Sunday 
morning he cannot go to church because it is rainy (lazy man’s lion). She cannot 
eat the crusts of her bread because her gums are sore (lazy man’s lion). She 
co get up in time for breakfast because her throat pains her (lazy man’s 
ion). 

Look out for the lazy man’s lion, that foolish excuse for not doing what we 
should do.—E. H. Eyington, in The Congregationalist. 

What Becomes of Lazy Boys (or Girls). A noted physician has made a 
special study of lazy boys. He has examined their hands, feet, eyes and ears, 
stomach and lungs. This is what he says: 

“The chronically lazy boy is at the start as healthy as the average child, but as 
he continues to refuse to do his work in school, his duties at home, his labor in 
shop and field, a great physical change takes place in him. He physically be- 
comes so that he cannot help being lazy except under powerful, curative treat- 
ment. 

"The motor muscles and joints of his feet soften as do those of the legs and 
hands. ‘The powers of perception of the brain are dull, and thought becomes 
sluggish and non-creative. The eye is dulled and only performs about half the 
functions it should. The ear misses many sounds and thus weakens the strength 
of its possessor. 

Gradually this physical change passes into the soul, and the beautiful inspira- 
tions given by God to all new-born beings change under human influence into 
criminal instincts. Society receives then the boy beggar, the boy thief, the boy 
sloth. Nothing is left to do with him but to lock him up, or drive him from town 
to town until death releases him from his uselessness.” 

Idle boys are some of the most expensive things in our country. Millions of 
dollars are spent every year for certain schools, reformatories, industrial farms 
and prisons in which the lazy boys are kept. The Society for the Prevention of 
Crime once investigated twenty thousand lazy boys, and of these one thousand 
were sent to insane asylums, seven thousand to reformatories, four hundred dis- 
appeared altogether, classified as tramps; and five thousand seven hundred were 
permanently confined in state and private institutions as “hopeless cases.” And 
of these twenty thousand boys seventeen thousand had had good homes and ex- 
cellent opportunities to make themselves useful. 

Is It You? 

Some one’s selfish, some one’s lazy; 
Is it you? 
Some one’s sense of right is hazy: 
Is it you? 
Some one lives a life of ease, 
Doing largely as he please— 
Drifting idly with the breeze; 
Is it you?—Baltimore American. 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: Proverbs 6.10, 11. 


He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business at 
night; while laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him,—Ben- 
jamin Franklin. : 

How fine, how blest a thing is work !—Jean Ingelow. 

- Work well done is the best of fun—Boy Scout Motto. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. III. The Junior Lesson Title ; Proverbs 6.6; some 
lessons to be learned from the ant; a statement about the harm of laziness; a 
Sentence Sermon. : 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does covetous mean? 2. Tell the parable of the covetous man who kept 
all his wealth for himself, 3. What did this man think his money was for? 4. 
What is money for? 5. What does our Golden Text mean? 6. What did 
Barnabas do with the money he received from the sale of land? 7. What did the 
apostles do with it? (Acts 4.35.) 8. Is it right to spend money for yourself ? 
9. Is it right to spend all your money for yourself? 10. Do you give all the money 
you well can for good causes? 
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Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. Luke 12.34 


LESSON Isaiah 5.8-10; Amos 84-7; Luke 16.19-25. DEVOTIONAL 
READING Psalm 50.7-15 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, Proverbs 30.8, 9; Matthew 6.19-34; 13.22} 19.16- 
22; Luke 6.24; 12.13-34; 1 Timothy 6.6-10 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


ISAIAH 5.8 Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst of the land! 
9 In mine ears saith Jehovah of hosts, Of a truth many houses shall be deso- 
late, even great and fair, without inhabitant. 10 For ten acres of vineyard 
shall yield one bath, and a homer of seed shall yield but an ephah. 

AMOS 8.4 Hear this, 0 ye that would swallow up the needy, and cause the poor 
of the land to fail, 5 saying, When will the new moon be gone, that we may 
sell grain? and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making the ephah 
small, and the shekel great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit 6 that 
we may buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the 
refuse of the wheat? 7 Jehovah hath sworn by the excellency of Jacob, Surely 
I will never forget any of their works. 

LUKE 16.19 Now there was a certain rich man, and he was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day: 20 and a certain beggar named 
Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of sores, 21 and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs that fell, from the rich man’s table; yea, even the dogs came and 
licked his sores. 22 And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and that he was 
carried away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom: and the rich man also died, 
and was buried. 23 And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 24 And he cried and said, 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish in this flame. 
25 But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things: but now here he is com- 
forted, and thou art in anguish. 


I. THE SIN OF AVARICE, Isaiah 5.8-10. Woe unto them that join house 
to house, cries the prophet Isaiah, meaning those who violently seize the houses 
of the poor, Job 20.19. That lay field to field, that covet fields and seize them, 
Micah, 2.2, till there be no room for the poor tiller of the soil, and ye be made to 
dwell alone in the midst of the land! A time would come when the land would 
be in the possession of only a few. The Hebrew law (Num. 35.54) provided that 
there should be a proportional division of the land, and there were stringent laws 
against the alienation of hereditary family rights: see Lev. 35.8-17; Dt. 27.17. 
Every fifty years, the jubilee year, all lands that had been sold or given away 
reverted to the family of the original owners. But the law was abrogated. 
“Behind the Hebrew regulations regarding the seventh year of fallow and the 
fiftieth year of release was the principle that “The earth is the Lord’s, not the 
landlord’s’; that it was held in trust for the benefit of all the people. When 
the commercial development of Israel came, the primitive land system was lost. 
The independent farmers were impoverished by taxes laid to pay for wars. ‘The 
land was taken for loans made by the merchants. The farmers became serfs. 
Economic ruin and social degradation followed. This is why the prophets cried 
the wrath of God upon those who joined land to land, and Jesus following them 
cried his great woes against the religious leaders who ‘devour widows’ houses’ ” 
(John Bayne Ascham). 
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In mine ears saith Jehovah of hosts, continues Isaiah. “In Hebrew to say into 
the ears does not mean to speak secretly and softly, but, as Gen. 23.10-16; Job 
33.8 and other passages show, to speak in a manner that is distinct and intel- 
ligible, and excludes all misunderstanding. The prophet is able to distinguish 
distinctly the thoughts and words of his own ego from the inspeaking of Jeho- 
vah which rises loud within him’(Delitzsch). Of a truth many houses shall 
be desolate, even great and fair, without inhabitant, because the land will be 
barren, verse 10. For ten acres of vineyard (literally, ten yoke, or ten times as 
much as a pair of oxen can plough in a day) shall yield one bath—the largest 
liquid measure; about eight gallons—and a homer of seed—the largest dry 
oo about ten or twelve bushels—shall yield but an ephah—a tenth of a 

omer. 

“Til fares the land, to every ill a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
“One remembers Isaiah’s words when, in travelling in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, one comes across the ‘clearance’ ruins of villages and crofts from which 
the peasants have been driven, that their place may be taken by deer, for which 
the wealthy brewer is prepared to pay a large rent” (London Chronicle). : 

II], OPPRESSION OF THE POOR, INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ABUSES, Amos 8.4-10. In the time of Amos the poor were being exploited, the 
rich oppressed the poor, swallowed up the needy, and caused the poor of the land 
to fail. So eager were they to add to their own wealth that they grudged the 
festivals of the new moon (for its observance see 1 S. 20.6; 2K. 4.23; Isa. 1.13; 
Hosea 2.13), and the Sabbaths when they must cease from selling, and they 
scrupled not to give small measures (ephah) and to demand a greater weight of 
money (shekels; money was weighed, not coined), dealing falsely with balances 
of deceit (deceitful scales). 

Il, THE PARABLE OF DIVES AND LAZARUS, Luke 16.19-31. Now 
there was a certain rich man, whom for convenience we call Dives, the Latin 
-word for “rich man,” and he was clothed in purple and fine linen. His outer 
garment was dyed purple, and his inner garment was made from a sort of flax 
that grew on the banks of the Nile, so finely woven as to be almost transparent. 
“Purple and fine linen” stand for luxury today. “The rich man’s life is pictured 
with all its indulgence and ostentation. No wish of his is ungratified. It is not 
said that he made his money unjustly; his way of living is pictured, that is all” 

(Denney). 

And a certain beggar named Lazarus—his name is a contraction of Eleazar, 
Helped of God, and expresses his character—zwas laid at the rich man’s gate, 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table. Yea, 
even the dogs came and licked his sores, so helpless was he: the suggestion is 
that the wretched dogs, who roam Eastern streets as scavengers, were kinder 
than the rich man; or else that they increased his misery by rasping his sores. 

When the beggar died he was carried away by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom. The ancient Jew could think of no greater honor nor happiness than to 
be with Abraham. In his story Jesus adopts the well-known rabbinical fancies 
.—angel bearers, Abraham’s bosom, the two divisions of Hades, the separation 
and yet communication between them, but, as Dr. Maclaren says, he does not 
thereby stamp those conceptions of the state of the dead with his approval: 
the purpose of the narrative is not to reveal the secrets of that land, but to im- 
press the truths of retribution for the sin in question. 

“During the revolutionary year 1848 in Europe, a poor woman who made her 
living by carrying coals said to a lady of the aristocracy: “Yes, madame, we are 
all to be alike henceforth; I shall be dressed in silk, and you will carry coals.” 
What the unhappy creature fondly expected was not equalization, but a com- 
plete reversal of conditions, the rich becoming poor, and the poor becoming rich. 
In the story of the Pauper and the Nabob this is precisely what is described as 
occurring. No one can be poorer in eternity than that wretched millionaire, and 
there is no greater felicity than came to the sore beggar. Does the story sim- 
ply mean that the rich in this world will be destitute in the next world, and that 
paupers here will be princes hereafter? The parable, as it stands, goes no 
farther. What there was in the rich man’s character tending to make him un- 
acceptable to God, in addition to his neglect of the pauper, we may conjecture 
from the well-known fact that riches incline their possessor to forget God and 
eternal interests, What there was in the life of Lazarus to command the ap- 
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roval of God we may suspect from the fact that poverty frequently inclines its 
victim to seek coAnGhaud fe God. Of these things Luke says nothing, though 
the Master may have included them in a more elaborate description of the cons 
trasted personalities in this dramatic parable. The beloved physician merely 
brings out the truth that under certain circumstances the rich may look for 
misery in the next world, and the poor may reckon on having happiness (Dr. 


George P. Eckman). 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He was clothed in purple and fine linen, Lk. 16.19. In the Orient a man’s 
position and wealth was indicated by his dress. Special colors were worn by 
different classes of people (this custom is still kept up in some places). Purple, 
which was very costly because the shellfish which yielded the dye was rare, indi- 
cated the highest degree of wealth. Porphyrogenitus, born in the purple, was the 
proud title of one of the Constantines. _ 

He was carried away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom, Lk. 16.22. The 
One Volume Commentary quotes in this connection these sayings of the rabbis: 
None can enter Patadise but the just, whose souls are carried thither by angels} 
When an Israelite departs to his eternal home, the angel in charge of the Garden 
of Eden, who receives every circumcised son of Israel, introduces him into the 


Garden of Eden. 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What question did the rich 
young ruler ask Jesus, and what was Jesus’ answer? What lesson did Jesus 
teach about wealth? When did Jesus say, “The poor ye have always with you”? 

The Book of Isaiah. Isaiah was an eighth century (s. c.) prophet of Judah 
who lived during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah. He was 
the greatest of all the prophets, one of the most wonderful men of the Old 
Testament. The-four great ideas of the Book of Isaiah are: the sin of the 
nation, the impending punishment at the hands of Assyria, the survival of the 
remnant, and the happy future. With uncompromising severity Isaiah attacked 
the evils of his time, and today we read his tremendous invectives against greed 
and injustice, and gain light upon political and social problems which are always 


ith us. 

The Fifth Chapter of Isaiah. In the verses preceding those in our Lesson 
Text, Isaiah gives his Parable of the Vineyard. See page 175. 

The Book of Amos. Amos was also a prophet of the eighth century 3. & 
He prophesied in Israel in the reigns of Jeroboam II, the greatest of the kings 
of the Northern Kingdom (when Uzziah was King of Judah). Amos was a 
shepherd pasturing his flocks in the neighborhood of Tekoa, a village six miles 
south of Bethlehem, when he felt called by God to denounce the corruptions of 
his time. His book was the earliest written of all the prophetical books. Dr. 

. E. McFadyen calls the Book of Amos “A Cry for Justice,” and no term could 
etter describe it. 

The Eighth Chapter of Amos. This chapter begins with the vision of the 
basket of summer fruit, which foreshadowed the near end of Israel. Then 
the prophet denounces the men of Israel for their greed, their inhumanity to the 
poor, their false dealings, and warns them that therefore disaster will overtake 
them. : 

The Parable of Dives and Lazarus. When Jesus gave his Parable of the 
Unjust Steward the Pharisees present scoffed at such teaching about riches. 
They held that riches were the reward of righteousness. Our parable from 
Luke’s Gospel is Jesus’ direct answer to their scoffing. The Parable of the Un« 
just Steward teaches that wealth can be used rightly, that one should make to 
oneself friends by its means: the Parable of Dives and Lazarus shows how 
disastrous to the rich man are the consequences of not using wealth aright, of 
failing to make himself friends by its means. Lazarus was the rich man’s oppor 
tunity, the man whom he should have made his friend. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Many of the words of Jesus ate best understood when least explained. They 
are true in the immediate impression they make upon the mind of a child, and if 
we could only become as little children and recover it, this is the only truth 
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they are intended to’convey. The story of the rich man and Lazarus—the Evan- 
gelist does not call it a parable—is a case in point, In the minds of many grown- 
up readers it raises only irrelevant questions—questions which it does not raise 
for the simple, and which it is not intended to answer, In what condition does 
the soul survive this life? Is its condition fixed at or by death? Is there a 
further probation for those who have failed here, or who have never had a 
chance? Is the departed soul shut up in itself, in absolute loneliness, or can it 
communicate with God or with other spirits in that world or in this? I do not 
say these are not natural questions, but they are not questions with which Jesus 
is here directly concerned, and to seek answers for them here is precarious.— 
Dr, James Denney, in The Way Everlasting. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY AND WEALTH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. When Li Hung Chang, the Chinese 
statesman, visited our country a number of years ago, the first question he 
usually asked people was, “How much are you worth?” When his curiosity as 
to their wealth was satisfied, he would next ask, “How did you get it?” Our 
texts from two of the Old Testament prophetical books tell us how some of the 
wealthy people of the eighth century before Christ got their money. (See the 
Historical Background and Text Explained.) ~- 

Selfish Capitalism. In the time of Isaiah the leading men of Jerusalem had 
engaged in trade and had grown rich. Then they engaged in “land-grabbing,” 
they formed large landed estates, driving off the small husbandmen just as 
Ahab had done with Naboth, only they oppressed and evicted them rather than 
killed them. The evil had grown so great that Isaiah, who was himself a mem- 
ber of the noble class, boldly denounced them. “O, the pity of it!” he exclaims, 
and predicts the time coming when many houses shall be desolate, even great and 
fair, without inhabitant. Byron puts it thus; 


There is the moral of all human tales ; 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past; 

First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, Vice, Corruption—Barbarism at last. 


“We see this in more virulent forms in our great commercial centers, where 
the big men often become big by crushing out the little ones, and denude them- 
selves of responsibility to the community in proportion as they clothe themselves 
with wealth. England and America need the warning as much as Isaiah’s Judah 
did.” 

There is a Possibility of Iniquity in Wealth. The trouble with the nabob 
in Christ’s parable was that he had the conventional attitude toward paupers. 
He was willing that they should be flung down at his gate and fed from his 
overplus. Though the social conscience of our time has produced better results 
in many characters, yet there are multitudes who still share several of this man’s 
deficiencies. In the first place, it did not occur to him that it was his duty to 
seek to eradicate the catises of poverty which were removable. Pauperism in 
our Lord’s day among Jews was due to indolence, lack of any system of poor 
‘relief, impoverishment of Palestine under the Romans by means of excessive 
taxation, and ignorance of proper medical remedies for common diseases. Many 
of these conditions could have been remedied. The rich man felt no respon- 
sibility in this direction. It was not in the nature of his social environment to 
suggest it. There is the same disposition in our day to ignore this grave duty. 
Yet it is the business of Christian people to insist that the removable causes of 
poverty shall be removed. : 

Neither did it occur to the nabob that he owed anything to that pauper but a 
place at his gate and the discarded remnants of his table. That the pauper had 
a tight to more than a bare existence he did not believe, and the suggestion that 
he owed anything like fraternity to the wretch, he would have flouted with 
scorn. That he should extend sympathy to him, that he should give him per- 
sonal attention, setting him on his feet and starting him off on a self-sustaining 
basis—these were notions entirely foreign to his spirit. That is still the dif- 
ficulty with many rich men who do not object to being taxed for the care of the 
poor, but who do not propose to give themselves any personal concern for their 
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The nabob is multiplied in our times to an extent impossible in Christ’s time. 
We have thousands of millionaires, and a few whose individual wealth approx- 
imates a billion. But in this great democracy of ours thousands who are neither 
rich nor poor, but have more than a sufficiency—the most influential element in 
the nation—are so removed from the liability to poverty, and so entrenched be- 
hind the bulwarks of privilege and property, that they have virtually become the 
nabob of this parable, expanded from an individual to a class. They are affected 
by the same disposition to ignore the less fortunate which is so prominent among 
the inordinately wealthy. Society is always trying to put out of sight and hear- 
ing the pain and misery of the destitute. “Take Lazarus off to the almshouse or 
the hospital where he belongs. Why should we be irritated by his loathsome 
presence?”—this is frequently the cry of the comfortable classes, who feel that 
their duty has been discharged when they have made provision by legal enact- 
ment for the institutional care of the sick and the poor. What is needed is the 
sensitiveness to personal responsibility described by Longfellow in The Chal- 
lenge: 

E And whenever I sit at the banquet 

Where the feast and song are high, 
Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 


‘And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 
And wasted hands are extended 
To catch the crumbs that fall. 
—Dr. George P. Eckman, in The Christian Advocate. 


The Problem of Wealth. There is spiritual danger connected with the pos- 
session of wealth. The Bible has great fears about men who have large means; 
but they are like the fears of the insurance companies about men who work in 
powder mills. The insurance companies have no personal dislike to these men. 
They do not by any means assert that such men will certainly be blown to pieces. 
But they know that a powder mill did explode the other day, and that other 
powder mills have exploded before, and they decline to take the risk. 

The rich man is in spiritual danger because it is so easy and natural for him to 
be wholly occupied with things temporal and material. Where his treasure is, 
there will his heart be also. His thought and life will be filled with the consider- 
ation of that which can be seen and felt and weighed and measured and counted. 
No man makes a great deal of money without giving his mind to it. And it is 
plainly possible to give one’s mind so lavishly and unreservedly to this business 
that there is no interest or attention left for anything else. Indeed, to one who 
is entirely occupied with these matters, the enthusiasms, enjoyments, and pur- 
poses of religion must in the nature of things seem rather vague, and hard to 
understand.—Dean Hodges, in The Human Nature of the Saints, 


Rich and Poor. 
O rich man’s son; there is a toil 
That with all others level stands; 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft white hands; 
This is the best crop from thy lands, 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 


O poor man’s son! scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine, 
In merely being rich and great; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 


Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last; 

Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past; 
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A heritage, it seems to me,” 
Well worth a life to hold in fee—James Russell Lowell. 
For Enlargement or Dissussion. 1. Isaiah 5.8. We cannot afford to lose the 
farmer who owns his medium-sized farm. No growth of wealth can make up 


for any loss in either the number or the character of the farmi i 
1 in 1 — 
Theodore Roosevelt. settee es 


2. A Christian cannot consent to enrich himself by taking advantage of the 
downfall or misfortune of another man—Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 


3. Jesus’ teachings about poverty and wealth. See Professor Kent’s The Life 
and Teaching of Jesus, pp. 167-173; Professor Peabody’s Jesus Christ and The 
Social Question, pp. 192-214. 

4. Money, the Acid Test. See book with this title, by David McConaughy. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does Dt. 6.4 mean? 2. How do you explain Prov. 3.16? 3. Prov. 3.17? 
4. What does Prov. 9.10 say is the basis of wisdom? 5. What are the strengths 
and the weaknesses of modern educational methods? 6. What are the schools 
in your community trying to do? 7. Is their ideal good and are they attaining 
it? 8. Which name do you like the best and why—Sunday-school, or Church 
School, or School of Religion? 9, Is every department of our church helping in 
the best possible way to carry out the command of Christ? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: EARNING AND 
USING MONEY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Listen while I tell you about the 
vineyard of my Friend, cried the Prophet Isaiah to the people of Judah. It lay 
upon a fertile hillside, too steep for a plough, so he dug the soil over with a hoe, 
and threw out all the stones: and then planted it with the choicest vines. He 
_ built a tower for the men who guarded it against thieves, and hewed out a wine- 

press for the luscious grapes he naturally expected. How great was his dis- 
appointment when he found that it yielded only wild grapes! 

And now ‘tell me, men of Jerusalem and people of Judah, what more could 
have been done for my vineyard? And why did it produce wild grapes? I will 
tell you what I will do to that vineyard: I will break down the low stone wall 
and tear up the protecting hedge and leave the vineyard a prey to neglect, it 
shall neither be pruned nor hoed, briars and thorns will spring up, and not even 
rain will come upon it. 

That vineyard of my Friend, O my hearers, is the house of Israel, espe- 
cially the kingdom of Judah, God’s favored people; and instead of the expected 
good fruit he finds only wild fruit, instead of justice, oppression; instead of 
righteousness, the cry of the wronged. 

Alas for those whose avarice leads them to absorb the lesser properties, join- 
ing house to house and field to field till there is no room left for the smaller 
owners! The Lord has told me that the ill-gotten land shall be smitten with 
barrenness, it shall yield only a tenth of what is sown, and the consequent famine 
shall take away the people of the cities. 

O Ye that Would Swallow up the Needy! Thus the Prophet Amos cried 
to the people of his day. What did he mean? Of what wrongs did he accuse 
them? (See Text Explained.) - Do such evils exist today? Are we ever 
tempted to defraud the poor? A story in The Youth’s Companion shows how 
such a temptation may come even to us. Here is the story: 

“Five Dollars! Gertrude, I never heard of such a thing! Any dressmaker I 
know would have charged twenty, at least.” 

“That’s what I told you. It isn’t just the work, you know—she has ideas, 
Of course she is overrun with work, but if you tell her that you are a friend of 
mine she’ll find time for you somehow.” : ; ; 

“T surely will try,” Frances Mallory replied absently. She was still studying 
the lovely chiffon gown on the bed. She knew exactly the amount of work 
in all the dainty trimming. “I couldn’t afford twenty,” she said, slowly, “and I 
should tell her so frankly, but I could pay ten.” = ; 

“But, Frances, you never would! You couldn’t!” exclaimed Gertrude. “Don’t 
you see it’s a point of honor? I would like to pay her more, of course, but if 
I did she would raise her prices, and the girls who told me about her would all 
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be down on me—and they’d have a right to be. She must be getting along all 
right or she’d ask more herself. She’s getting lots more to do than she had in 
the country.” 

“So she came from the country—that explains it. I’m afraid I’ll have to keep 
on with Miss Bridges, dear. Don’t think me ungrateful. This woman does 
much prettier work, and I’d love to have her, but I couldn’t take advantage of 
her ignorance; I should feel like a robber every time I wore the gown. You 
see I know the work in it—you don’t.” : " 

“I know that you are an absolute fanatic about some things, Frances Mallory ¥ 
Gertrude cried, hotly, “You'd better go! I’m cross!” 

Frances went at once. Gertrude’s “ctossness” did not trouble her—it would 
evaporate in an hour; but the problem did, Was she foolish? Had she a right 
to profit by another’s ignorance? Was it possible, after all, that the little dress- 
maker “got along all right’? 

The little dressmaker herself at that moment sat in a room heaped with work, 
and wearily pushed her hair back from her hot forehead, “You ought to stop, 
Lucy,” her mother said, anxiously. Ltcy shook her head. She knew to a penny 
the amount of the week’s bills, and the number of hours of work it took to meet 
them. “You ought to ask more,” her mother fretted, “such work as you do—”’ ~ 
Lucy looked up, terror in her tired eyes. “O mother—suppose they should leave 
me? I’d never dare!” ; 

If Gertrude could have heard, would it have made any difference ?—Condensed 
from The Youth’s Companion. 

The Sin of Dives. Dives was rich, but that is not a sin. He was dressed in 
purple and fine linen, but that is not charged against him. What were the sins 
for which he was punished? They were sins of omission. He had not done what 
he ought to have done. His life was full of opportunity for helping others, and 
he failed to use his life aright. He had shut his eyes to the truth around him. 
He had gone through life without seeing his brother’s need. He had never seen 
the wretched Lazarus at his gate. He had used his money for himself alone; 

The family at Bethany, the real Lazarus, together with his sisters Martha and 
Mary, had more or less riches according to the standard of their times, but Jesus 
counted them among his best friends. Evidently they spent their money aright. 
Mary was prodigal of money when she anointed her Master with precious spike=- 
nard, and Jesus praised her loving gift. Joseph of Arimathea was rich, but he 
was generotts. He gave his new tomb for the burial of Jesus. 

Great riches test their owner. What does our Golden Text say? Jesus 
severely condemns the one who loves money for itself, or uses it solely for 
himself. Covetotisness and selfishness are abhorrent to him, but they who use 
money for others are his delight. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. No man can live happily who regards 
himself alone, who turns everything to his own advantage.—Seneca. 

T ask not wealth, but power to take  -- 
And use the things I have aright—Phcebe Cary. 

This is a noble conception of industry—to be industrious that you may have to 
give to him that needeth—Dr. James Stalker. 

_. Money is the commonest agency by which we can reach in our service beyond 
the limit of our own personal action.—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. IV. Lessons about the Responsibility of Wealth. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How old was Jesus when Luke tells us he advanced in wisdom? 2, Why does 
Proverbs call happy the man that findeth wisdom? 3. How does Prov. 2.4 say 
wisdom is to be found? 4. What does Prov. 4.7 say about wisdom? 5. Where 
may you learn wisdom? 6. What wisdom did the ancient Israelites teach their 
children? 7. What is it to be educated? 8. What is the value of an education? 
9. Is it worth working hard for? 10. Can it be obtained in any other way? 
11. How much of a school education are you going to have? 12. Will your edu- 
cation then be over? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: WHAT TWO MEN DID WITH THEIR MONEY 


Lesson Material: Luke 12.15-21; Acts 4.36, 37. 
Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. One day the engineer of a train saw 
aman on the track ahead, aiid blew his whistle frantically. The man was 
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stooping over, and paid no attention to the warnitig. The train was stopped when 
it had come within three feet of the man, who was stuffing his pockets with 
stones. “I’m digging my gold mine,” he said, and he was very angry when he was 
pulled from the track where he almost lost his life. He was a lunatic, of course. 

In the parable of our lesson there is a man who has all his senses, and yet he 
acted just as foolishly. What is the story? 

What Two Men Did with their Money. “Money talks,” the saying is. And 
it does. I will tell you some of the things it says. 

It asks a question. The farmer had been successful, and when he looked at his 
piles of grain and gloated over them, they said: “What are you going to do with 
us? How are you going to use us?” And after Pentecost when Barnabas went 
to look at his land, it asked him the same question. “Barnabas,” it said, “after 
all that has happened, are you going to use me in the same old way? What is 
to happen to me?” 

And that is what our money says to us, whether it is a week’s pocket money or 
a year’s savings. Sometimes it is said that money is burning a hole in your 
pocket. And so itis. Itis always trying to get out and have you use it. 

It calls for a decision. ‘You can lend some of me to a neighbor,” it said to the 
farmer; “or give a little to that beggar at your gate; or send some to the 
temple for the poor; or you can hoard me for your own pleasure. Which is it 
to be? Choose.” And that land talked to Barnabas in the same way. “You 
can sell me and spend the money on yourself, or you can give it away. Which 
shall it be?” And so there are two things which you can do with your money. 
You can spend it all for your own use or enjoyment, or devote some of it to 
the help of others. And you will have to decide which you will do. 

It tells a story. In the rich man’s case it told a story of greed and selfishness. 
It said: “He has spent me all for himself, for food and clothes and a good 
time.” Of Barnabas it told of faith and generosity and sacrifice. It said: “He 
gave me away and left nothing for himself, so that now he has to earn his 
living by tent-making.” Every coin has a story to tell. Some of the stories are 
shameful enough, but some of them are fine and noble. What sort of story is 
your money going to tell? 

It tells a secret. It told what the rich farmer was—a selfish man. It told 
what his treasure was—wealth. It was the most precious thing in the world to 
him. It told where his heart was—with his goods. It did the same for Barnabas. 
It showed that he was a gerierous man, that his treasure was Christ, and that his 
heart was bound up with his. And your use of money will tell others what you 
aré, what things you love. Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also, 

What You Can Do with Some of Your Money. 

Some children roam the fields and hills, 
And others work in noisy mills; 

‘Some dress in silks, and dance and play, 
While others drudge their lives away; 
Some glow with health and bound with song, 
‘And some must suffer all day long. 
Which is your lot, my girl and boy, 

Is it a life of care and joy? 

Ah, if it is, its glowing sun 

The poorer life should shine upon. 
Make glad one little heart today, 

And help one burdened child to play—Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Luke 16.13. 

Covet earnestly the best things——Paul. 

The best things every mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares—Lucy Larcom. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. IV. The Lesson Topic; three statements about 

the rich farmer; two statements about Barnabas; a Sentence Sermon. 

uestions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1, When Jesus was twelve years old, where did he go with his parents? 2. How 
did they lose him? 3. Where did they find him? 4. What knowledge was he 
eager to gain? 5. In what three ways did he advance? 6. In which of these 
ways are all of you advancing? 7. What do you have to do in order to make 
progress in the first way? 8 In the second way? 9, In the third way? = 
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Golden Text 


Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom. Proverbs 4.7 


LESSON Deuteronomy 6.4-9; Proverbs 3.13-18; Luke 2.40-52 DEVO- 
TIONAL READING Proverbs 4.1-9 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, Proverbs 1.7-9; 4.1-13; Colossians 2.3; James 
T5332 Peter i5 


DEUTERONOMY 6.4 Hear, 0 Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: 5 and 
thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. 6 And these words, which I command thee this day, shall 
be upon thy heart; 7 and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 8 And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be for frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes. 9 And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates. 

PROVERBS 3.138 Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding. 

14 For the gaining of it is better than the gaining of silver, 
And the profit thereof than fine gold. 

15 She is more precious than rubies: 
And none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared unto her. 

16 Length of days is in her right hand; 
In her left hand are riches and honor. 

17 Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 

4 And all her paths are peace. 
18 She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her: 

And happy is every one that retaineth her. 

LUKE 2.52 And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and men. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Deuteronomy 6.4-0. Hear, O Israel, ex- 
claimed Moses in his pleading with Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah, thus 
signifying not only the unity but also the uniqueness of God. “When this passage 
occurs in the Sabbath readings in the Jewish synagogue, the whole congregation 
repeat the last word, Achad (Lord) for several minutes together with the loud- 
est vociferations’(Adam Clarke). And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might, that is, with every 
faculty you possess. See Mt. 22.37-40; Mk. 12.20-31. And these words—the 
words of verses 4 and 5—which I command thee this day, shall be upon thy- 
heart. Whatever makes so deep an impression upon one that it influences his 
life is said to be written upon his heart. And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up. “If your hearts are full of God, can you help talking about God to those 
with whom you constantly live? And to take the question the other way, If you 
never speak about God day after day, can your hearts be full of God?” 

And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand. “The words were writ- 
ten in square letters with much care upon two rolls of parchment. They were 
rolled up to a point and enclosed in a sort of case of black calf-skin. This was 
then put on a square bit of the same leather, whence hung a thong of the same, 
of about a finger in breadth and about two feet long. This roll was placed at 
the bending of the left arm, and after the end of the thong had been made into 
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a little knot in the form of the Hebrew letter yod it was wound about the arm in 
a spiral line, which ended at the top of the middle finger” (Joseph Parker). This 
: . was worn upon the arm in much the same way as children now tie knots 
in their handkerchiefs or change the rings on their fingers, to remind them of 
something they must not forget. ; 

And they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. The frontlets were called 
phylacteries, Four pieces of parchment, on which were written four paragraphs, 
these verses 4-90 of Dt. 6; and Ex. 121-10; Ex, 12.11-16; and Dt. 11.13-21, were 
enclosed in a piece of tough skin that formed a square, which was held in place 
on the forehead by a leather thong. They were worn in 
the synagogue and by some at the morning and evening 
prayers. 

And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates. See Light from Oriental Life. 

n an age when there were no Bibles in the homes, the 
eecue on the door-posts was a helpful reminder of God’s W 
words. \ 


“God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget !”(Kipling). 


II. PRAISE OF WISDOM, Proverbs 3.13-18. Happy 
ais the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. In the Book of Proverbs wisdom and un-* 
derstanding mean far more than the terms mean naturally A Phylactery 
to us. See page 181. For the gaining of it is better than 
the gaining of silver, and the profit thereof than fine gold: she is more precious 
than rubies: and none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared unto 
her. Her value cannot be expressed in terms of silver or gold or precious stones 
or anything that one can desire, for she outranks them all. One naturally calls 
to mind here the pearl of great price in Christ’s parable. Length of days is in 
her right hand; in her left hand are riches and honor. “The picture is the 
poetical clothing of the idea that all material good will come to him who de- 
spises it all and clasps Wisdom to his heart. There need be no doubt that, on 
the whole, loyal devotion to and real possession of heavenly Wisdom do tend 
in the direction of lengthening lives, which are by it delivered from vices and 
anxieties which cut many a career short, and of gathering round silver hairs 
reverence and troops of friends” (Maclaren). 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. “Sometimes 
Wisdom’s hands do not hold the outward gifts of verse 16, but the connection 
between her and the next blessings spoken of is inseparable. Inward delight and 
deep tranquillity of heart attend every step taken in obedience to Wisdom. ‘The 
only complete peace, which fills and quiets the whole man, comes from obeying 
Wisdom, or what is the same thing, from following Christ. There is no other 
- way of bringing us into amity with all circumstances, so that fortunate or ad- 
verse must be recognized as good, and nothing be able to agitate us very much, 
Peace with ourselves, the world, and God, is always the consequence of listening 
to Wisdom” (Maclaren). 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her: and happy is every one 
that retaineth her. ‘The allusion is to Genesis 3. See also Ezek. 47.12; Prov. 11. 
305, 13:12; 15.4. 

Wl. JESUS ADVANCED IN WISDOM, Luke 2.52. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah, Dt. 6.4. The Bible teaches 
from beginning to end the fact of one God. Where did the writers get this idea? 
Certainly not from the natives around them. Herodotus informs us that 500 
B. c. there were in Egypt more gods than men. The Persians worshipped almost 
everything associated with light or fire—Dr. A. C. Dixon. j , 

Thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, Dt. 6.8. The ancient Egyptians 
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commonly wore amulets of various kinds: some consisting of words written on 
folds of papyrus tightly rolled up and sewed in linen have been found at Thebes. 
Modern Egyptians still continue the practice—T. E. Espin. 
~ And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy house, and upon thy 
ates, Dt. 6.9. The Egyptians placed inscriptions on the door-posts of their 
Satins and in Moslem countries passages of the Koran are inscribed on houses 
and gates and bridges. The orthodox Jew today has his mezuza, a cylindrical 
tube of glass, metal, or wood, enclosing a parchment on which is written Dt. 
6.4-9 and Dt. 11.13-21, fastened to the side-post on the right hand side of the 
door. On the outside of the parchment the word Shaddai (Almighty) is written, 
and a portion of the tube is cut out so that this word may be plainly seen. “Every 
pious Jew, as often as he passes the mezuza, touches the Divine name with the 
finger of his right hand, then puts the finger to his mouth and kisses it, saying 
in Hebrew, “The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in, from this 
time forth, and forevermore’; and when leaving on a business expedition he 
says, after touching it, ‘In thy name I go out and shall prosper.’” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson, To whom did Jesus quote the 
words of Dt. 4.5? What other command did he couple with this one? 

The Book of Deuteronomy. In the Greek Version the word Law in Dt. 
17.18 is Aevrepovdmorv, Deuteronomion, meaning Second Law, whence our word 
Deuteronomy. The term suggests a second giving of the law, or a repetition of 
the Law, this time to a generation that was not at Sinai. But the book is rather 
a summary of what was most important for the people to remember, both as 
regards what God had done for their nation in the past and as regards what they 
should do when settled in the Promised Land. It contains both history and 
legislation. It has been described as a Great Sermon and a Popular Law Book. 

The Sixth Chapter of Deuteronomy. After a statement that love to God is 
the law of life, an exhortation to the people of Israel follows to perpetuate 
this truth in their own hearts and lives and to teach it to their children. The 
history of God’s dealings with his people in the past is then recalled to prove 
the love-compelling character of God. ; 

The Book of Proverbs. The Book of Proverbs is one of the wisdom books 
of the Hebrew people. Its theme is wisdom, and its purpose is that of insisting 
upon the importance, and illustrating the application, thereof. The underlying 
conception is that of God as the All-wise. His wisdom is expressed in all his 
works and ways. Therefore, wisdom to man consists in the recognition of this 
fact, and in his finding out the thoughts of God, and yielding his life wholly to 
them. Wisdom, therefore, is, emotionally and fundamentally, a knowledge of 
‘ae manifestations of the Divine wisdom; and volitionally, obedience rendered 
thereto, 

The word translated Proverbs means likeness, and perhaps for us a more il- 
luminative translation would be parable, In this book there is a setting forth of 
the underlying wisdom by discourses on its value, and by brief declarations of 
its practical application in many ways.—Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 

The Third Chapter of Proverbs. The first twelve verses are an exhortation 
to fear, trust and obey the Lord, which is the essence of wisdom. “The essence 
of wisdom consists in a determined devotion to the things of wisdom. ‘The in- 
spiration of this is next described as life lived in relation to the Lord. Perfect 
trust in him; perpetual dependence on him; and worshipful devotion expressed 
in actual giving; these are of the very essence of wisdom, and are to be ex- 
pressed in the devotion already referred to. No wealth is equal to such wisdom, 
and the very chastenings of God are precious as they are conducive to gaining 
it”(Dr. G. Campbell Morgan). The six verses of our lesson follow, which re- 
count the rewards of wisdom. Various precepts conclude the chapter. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Religion—even the evangelical type of religious experience—is possible through 
education. That which is born of the Spirit may be born in the class room. No 
teacher who is not reverent ane enthusiastic in his personal attitude toward 
religious knowledge has a moral right to teach religion, But where the prophetic 
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impulse and passion are present, pupils can and will be born anew. The scien 
tific spirit and the prophetic impulse are not incompatible, They are comple- 
mentary—Norman FE. Richardson, 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, AND ADULTS: SECULAR AND - 
GIOUS EDUCATION nese 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. God’s thought of the children, and 
care for them, is evidenced throughout all the enactments of the Law, and in- 
deed in all the ceremonies of worship. A careful study of these writings, from 
that viewpoint will show how constantly arrangements were made which would 
appeal to the natural curiosity of a child, inspiring it to ask questions, It was 
the business of parents to answer stich questions, and so to instruct each suc 
cessive generation in the matter of the national history in its relationship to the 
Divine government. So with the Law. It was the duty of parents to teach “the 
commandments, the statutes, and the judgments” to their children, 

Moreover, it is well that we remember that the fathers were principally re- 
sponsible for the giving of this religious instruction. Sometimes it seems as 
though Christian people have lost something of this ideal, and especially Chris- 
tian fathers. There is a great tendency to trust the religious teaching of our 

- children to others than ourselves, such as preachers, Sunday-school teachers, and 
those who specialise in that work in one form or another. For the work of all 
stich we cannot be too thankful; but we ought to remember that the first re- 
sponsibility for the diligent teaching of the children belongs to those to whom 
they are entrusted as the most sacred and blessed gift of God. The teaching of 
the things of God by fathers and mothers has a value and a virtue which can be 
stipplied by none other.—Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 

The Corner Stone of Education. In the life of the race the family was the 
first, atid for a time the only educational institution, ‘This is exemplified in 
the history of the Hebrew people, who had no elementary schools until about the 
time of Christ. Every Hebrew home was a school, where the father and mother 
taught their children the principles of the Law and trained them for the practical 
duties of life. 

One thing is certain: that the whole work of education can never be accom- 
plished by schools, however wisely these may be planned and administered. The 
headmaster of Eton School calls the influences of home-life in early childhood 
the corner stone of education, in a striking book under this title. He maintains 
that the fundamental issues of character have been settled for most boys before 
they enter public school, as a result of these same quiet influences and associa~ 
tions. Hotace Bushnell held that the first three years of a child’s life are more 
important, as a general fact, in their bearing upon education and character, than 
all the years of discipline that may come afterward. 

The family, in its home life, has the child first, and the impressions that he 
then receives will serve as background, foundation and a perceptive basis for all 
subsequent education; it has him in his most impressionable years, and educates 
him by the method of constant contact and association, with influences all thé 
mote vital because for the most part indirect and unnoticed; and these influences 

~ are of especial importance in their bearing upon the growing character of the - 

child—Dr. Luther A. Weigle, in The Church School. 

The Meaning of the Word._Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs. In Proverbs 
wisdom is not used in one definite sense like a mathematical term which has al- 
ways the same value. It has many shades of meaning, adapting itself, so to 
speak, to the different levels of the matters treated. Roughly, there are three 
distinct and separate senses in which the word is here used. k 

(1) First of all, at the ordinary level of life wisdom is used as the guide of 
conduct, meaning the discretion which life teaches or should teach, the sagacity 
in dealing with affairs, the knowledge of men and things that comes from ex- 
perience. As many of the proverbs show, wisdom means what we call common 
sense, and is opposed to folly, the stupid disregard of facts, the dullness of mind 
that will not learn the lessons that are patent on the very face of life. Wisdom 
in this sense stands for acute observation, shrewd judgment of events, astute 
discernment of men, in short, skill in the art of living—ail that comes to a man 
who knows the cities and the ways of men. It has to do with the practice of 
life, the careful picking of the steps amid the entanglements that menace progress, 
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and the difficulties that all must face. ‘The book is full of wise maxims of 
ordinary conduct, and if we call it the Book of Wisdom it must be acknowledged 
that the wisdom is largely worldly wisdom in the best sense of the term, having 
to do with what we call the secular life. 

(2) But there is a deeper thought in the word as used in this wise book, a 
sense, too, which underlies all the practical counsels. Wisdom is looked on as 
identical with the law of God. It is the discernment that looks beneath the sur- 
face and sees cause and effect; looks into the heart of things and gets sane 
and true views of life, putting everything into correct perspective, a guide of the 
heart as well as a guide of the feet, a guide for thought and feeling as well as 
for conduct. In this deeper sense it teaches morals and religion. Its very be- 
ginning is in the fear of God, reverence for the good and the high. It deals with 
the moral basis of life, and looks upon evil, not simply as mistake which a wise 
man would avoid, but as sin which perverts and depraves the very nature. This 
inner, deeper wisdom judges human nature and human conduct by the religious 
ideal set forth in the law of God. This sense of the word as the law of God is 
that in which the Psalmist prayed, “T’each us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom,” that we may learn not worildly-wisdom but 
wisdom, the true meaning and purport and duty and destiny of liie. 

(3) So, gradually we reach the third and further step which shows the word, 
as used in this book, clothed in personal attributes which make wisdom divine 
and almost identical with God. As being the quality which God displays in all 
his works, and being the root principle of the world, it is spoken of (in words 
that glow and catch fire) as a glorious Personality, the first-fruits of God’s 
creative work, the very first-born of creation, not only presiding over the for- 
tunes of men and disposing of human destiny, but as aiding God in creation, the 
divine Wisdom set up from everlasting, from the beginning or ever the earth 
was.—Condensed from Listening to God, by Hugh Black. 

The Education of the Schools. What is the purpose of education? Herbert 
Spencer gives it in this sentence: To prepare us for complete living is the 
function which education has to discharge. 

The value of the elementary, secondary and higher schools is aptly given in the 
Journal of Education thus: 

A snap-shot pictures that upon which the camera is focused; with greater 
care one may capture the landscape in front of the instrument as far as the 
horizon; but the latest aerial photography captures the entire horizon and 
sweeps in an area ten miles beyond the horizon of the operator who flies his 
photographic kite. Leadership extends the horizon. Elementary education is 
indispensable, it gives one a snap-shot at the conditions with which he must deal; 
secondary training enables one to look ahead to the very horizon, but higher 
education gives one power to extend his horizon by just so much as he rises 
higher than those whom he is to lead into the great unknown. , 

National Importance of Sunday-school Education. “We shall maintain 
our liberties only by the religious education of our youth,” declared Washington. 

“The spiritual foundation is vital to every nation today,” said Baron Gosuke 
Imai, a great silk manufacturer of Japan. “We should like to see such a funda- 
mental education evolved in Japan as exists in America. ‘The Sunday-school is 
really the foundation work of any nation. Without such education to young 
men of Japan, their education along other lines will not be completed. Without 
education, we, or any nation, would go the road Russia has gone.” 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The moral obligation to be intelligent. 
See the Hibbert Journal, October, 1913, p. 174; the Missing of Wisdom, Chapter 
II, in Listening to God, by the Rev. Hugh Black; The Dream of Youth, Hugh 
Black; Heavenly wisdom, p. 70, in New Starts in Life, by Phillips Brooks. 

2. Religious education in the home. See Religious Education, Dec., 1919. 

3. The national emergency in general and religious education. See pages 17, 18 
of our Introduction; Educating the Nation, Atlantic, April, 1920; Shall the 
Church Abandon Education, The Christian Century, May 6, 1920. 

4. Should a boy go to college? Should a girl go to college? It depends on 
the boy or the girl. 

5. Educational progress in mission lands. See The World’s Mind, World 
Outlook, March, 19015. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson, 
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show its true meaning? (Re-creation, a making anew of our bodies and our 
faculties.) 9. Why is recreation necessary? 10. Name some good forms of 
recreation. 11. Name some bad forms of amusements, and explain why they 
are bad. 12. What wholesome recreation does our city provide? 13. Have we 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: THE VALUE OF AN 
EDUCATION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. From what book in the Bible is our 
first passage? To what time in Israel’s history does it belong? ‘The first two 
verses give us the great wisdom of the ancient Israelites: who will repeat them? 
How did they help themselves to keep these great truths in mind? How were 
these truths taught to the children? What are some of the things which our 
passage from Proverbs tells us about wisdom? 

What Is it to Be Educated? Why does one devote so much time and money 
to get for himself or his children an education? What is left of one’s education 
when one has passed from school or college to the absorbing vocations of life? 
Much that one has learned—dates, facts, languages—has slipped away from one’s 
mind like water off a roof. What then remains? There remains, if education 
has been wise, a mental habit, a discipline of mind, a capacity to attack new 
problems with confidence, a larger view of things, a more comprehensive aim. 
An educated person takes command of new situations and novel undertakings, 
as an officer takes command of his troops. And how is it that this capacity to 
* command has been developed? It is reached through the training to obey. The 
educated mind has been taught by greater minds and has felt the authority of 
greater thoughts. The laws of nature, the masters of literature, the great 
achievements of science or art, have taught one reverence and loyalty, and that 
acceptance of intellectual leadership makes one in his own time a leader. He has 
been a man under authority; and, therefore, when his own education comes to 
be tested he becomes a man having authority, to whom less educated minds turn 
as to one who is fit to lead. The educated man stands on the shoulders of the 
past and so looks farther into the future. He is saved from repeating old mis- 
takes by knowing what the past has learned and has had to unlearn, He does not 
have to begin things; he is able to start with the momentum of the past.—Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, in The Religious Education of an American Citizen. 

The Value of Education. One of the greatest gifts of the United States to 
its boys and girls is the opportunity to obtain an education, granted freely to 
every one. Russia, today, in revolt and chaos, is a pitiful example of a nation 
hampered by the ignorance and superstition of the vast majority of its people. 
How can they be reached, led and organized for self-government, when three- 
fourths of their men and women can neither read nor write? Only an educated 
people are capable of wise self-government. 

The wise boy or girl will make the most of school and college days. It is 
recorded that Phillips Brooks, when a lad, wrote this fine resolution: “T, Phillips 
Brooks, do hereby promise and pledge myself to study, henceforward, to the 
best of my ability.” That was a wise and profitable resolution. It doubtless 
helps to explain how the boy in due time became one of the greatest preachers in 
the land, a man whose name and memory will forever be revered and honored. 
School days wasted, studies neglected, mean life crippled and robbed of capaci- 
ties never by any later diligence to be entirely recovered. It is the universal 
testimony of college officials that on the whole, in the vast ma jority of cases, col- 
lege graduates hold in after life about the comparative position in the world of 
affairs that they held in college. ‘The boy is the father of the man. 

But the whole of education is by no means gained in the schools. In the well- 
developed life the heart myst be educated as well as the mind. Moral and reli- 
gious faculties must be trained as well as the mental faculties, The school of 
Jesus was in the synagogue and the home, where he was instructed in the sacred 
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writings of his country. It becomes evident in later years that the mind of 
Jesus was saturated with the teachings of the Hebrew psalmists, prophets and 
historians. All knowledge is good; and in science and history we may learn “to 
think God’s thoughts after him.” With all our learning let us not forget to 
learn of the will and mind of God, the eternal laws of life, as revealed in the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ—Farris T. Farwell, in The Congregationalist. 

How General Pershing Valued an Education. General Pershing was born 
poor. His father, a section foreman at Laclede, Missouri, lived in a one-story 
cabin; and right from the start the boy had to stand on his own feet. He was not 
brilliant, but he was a hard worker. As he grew up he was ambitious to be a 
lawyer, but it costs money to study law, and he had no money. 

Many boys would have quit right there. Pershing was made of sterner stuff, 
In a Missouri newspaper he read a notice of a competitive examination for an 
appointment at West Point. Many of the rich boys of the district were after 
that appointment. The outlook was not encouraging, but Pershing was used to 

err""fighting for what he wanted. With this bulldog grit of his he faced his lessons, 
grappled with them, held them, mastered them. When the examination papers 
aoe graded, Pershing, the section foreman’s son, was first—Youth’s Temperance 

anner. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. If I were offered a fortune without educa- _ 
tion, or an education without fortune, I should unhesitatingly accept the educa- 
tion—Ex-Mayor Hewitt of New York. 

If we want knowledge we must toil for it—Ruskin. 

Education is leading human souls to what is best and making what is best of 
them; the training which makes men happiest in themselves also makes them 
most serviceable to others——Ruskin 


There is no more hope in an educated people than in an ignorant people, un- 
less their education has taught them right and wrong and God as the Interpreter 
of right and wrong, and God’s own nature as the reservoir of all righteousness 
from which all love of right and hatred of wrong must come forth—Abbott. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. V. The Value of an Education. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Which one of the Ten Commandments is repeated in Dt. 5.12-15? 2. Where is 
it given in the form which we know better? (Ex. 20.10, 11.) 3. How should a 

‘Christian boy or girl keep Sunday? 4. Are rest and idleness the same thing? 
5. Can work be also recreation? 6. What physical recreations do you have? 7. 
What mental recreations do you enjoy? 8. What opportunities for recreation are 
there in your town or village? 0, Is there any form of recreation practised of 
which you do not approve? 10. What recreation could our church provide? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PLEASING GOD IN SCHOOL, 

Lesson Material: Luke 2.40-52. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What is our Junior topic? Have you 
thought of God in connection with school? Or have you thought of the church 
for God, and of the school for teachers and books, study and games? Have you 
thought only of pleasing your teacher at school, and not at all of pleasing God 
there? Should we not think about pleasing him everywhere, at school and at ~ 
home, as well as at church and at Sunday-school? But how are we to do it? 
The best way is to copy the Boy Jesus when with the teachers in the temple. 

The Boy Jesus with the Teachers. We are told some important things 
about Jesus as a twelve-year-old boy in the temple. Of one thing we may be 
sure, and that is that he was well-behaved. He was quiet and respectful. He 
was a good listener. We are told that he heard the questions, and no doubt 
everything else that was said. How many of you do that? Is your mind ever 
far away instead of upon what your teacher is saying? Jesus heard because he 
listened, and he listened because he was interested and wanted to hear. : 

He was a good questioner. This eager listener wanted to know things and 
have them explained, and he asked questions of those grave doctors, questions 
that showed a grasp of the subject and a sincere desire for knowledge. Some 
children never ask questions in school. Is it because they are afraid of being 
laughed at, or is it because they are not interested? And he was a good an- 
swerer, We are told that the teachers were amazed at the wisdom of his an- 
swers, They showed that he had mastered the subject. Have you the perse- 
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verance to work at-a problem till you get it, no matter how hard it is? If you 
would be like the Boy Jestis you will determine to understand, you will not give 
up till you do see through things. 

Jesus was a model Scholar, and exceptional Boy, but he shows us the way, 
and we must try to follow him. The one who honestly tries to be such a 
scholar, even though he may not succeed, will win the approval of God. 

The Boy Who Would Go to School. In a small hut on the outskirts of a 
town in India a father and mother lived who were grass cutters, their occupa- 
tion being to hack away all day at the tough grass in the jungles, for which they 
received pay enough to buy two or three pounds of rice. By Saturdays the 
mother saved enough to buy three red peppers, a cup of cocoanut oil, and—most 
extravagant of all things—a little bottle of kerosene oil to be burned in a tiny 
saucer for light. The oil was for her son Saddhu, of whom she was very 
proud. Saddhu, who was tlien twelve years old, was unusually bright and had 
somehow picked up the art of reading, and after his day’s work he liked to 
pore over a book by the light of the wretched lamp. He would read aloud the 
fable of the Tortoise and the Hare, or a simple version of the War of the 
Maha-bharata. 

Finally Saddhu begged to be allowed to give up his job and go to school, and 
his parents consented. The school was for high caste boys only, and Saddhu 
was a very low caste boy. Even his shadow falling on a high caste boy would 
defile that boy, so how could he expect to be admitted ? Nevertheless, he knocked 
at the school-room window. 

“Master Sahib,” he said to the master who opened the window, “this is a gov-= 
ernment school in which for a ghassia (grass-cut) there is no room. Where cati 
I gor” “What do we care where you go?” replied the master. “I can read to 
the Fourth Book. That is a Jographee in your hand,” continued Saddhu. The 
master opened the book. The boy read slowly, “Jographee—tiraats (treats ) 
of thee—airth’s—surface.” That a half-starved low caste boy could read English 
was indeed a wonder. “Your seat is under this window,” the master told him, 
as he threw out some books. “When the sun is right, I may hear your lessons.” 

From that time on Saddhu sat in the blazing sun in the hot sand under the 
window and studied. When there was no danger of the sun’s throwing the 
boy’s shadow into the room, the master opened the window and heard him in 
“Jographee, Reering, Girammar,” etc. The boys of the school did all they could 
to torment him, by throwing all the rubbish they could collect at his head, and 
even spitting upon him from the window, but Saddhu could not be driven off. 

One day the Government Inspector visited the school and exainitied the classes, 
“For what punishment is that boy sitting there?” he questioned, as his eyes fell 
on Saddhu sitting out in the sun. “Only a low caste vagabond, Sahib, who is 
there at his own pleasure,” replied the head teacher. “Bring him to the school 
veranda,” said the Sahib. Then the Inspector plied him with hard questions, and 
the boy answered them all, his big black eyes sparkling with excitement. 

After the boy was dismissed the Itispector made a speech to the school and 
told the high caste boys that Saddhu was the best scholar there, and even 
praised the master for so well-taught a pupil, which so pleased the master that 
after school was over he forgot and patted Saddhu on the back, then begged 
him not to tell lest he should lose caste and have to pay a thousand rupees to the 
priests to be purified! peste 

Later on a mission school was built in that town and the “low caste vaga- 
bond who sat under the window for his own pleasure” became its head master. 
And in still later years he became a power in the state. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Proverbs 4.7. 

I hope that in the next world all knowledge will not be given to me suddenly, 
but that I shall gradually grow wise, for the acquiring knowledge is to me the 
real pleasure.—Lewis Carroll. ; : : 

Poverty and shame shall be to him that refuseth instruction—Solomon, 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. av The aaa Topic; three statements about 

oy Jesus as a Scholar; a Sentence Sermon. 
 ibericcs for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is the commandment about the Sabbath? 2. What did Jesus do on the 
Sabbath? 3. What do you like to do on Sunday? 4. Which is a happier day for 
you, Sunday or Monday? 5, Why? 6. What happy things can you do on 
Sunday? 
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Lesson VI—May 8 
REST AND RECREATION 


Golden Text 


The streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof. Zechariah 8.5 


LESSON Leviticus 23.30-43; Deuteronomy 5.12-15; Mark 6.31, 32 DEVO- 
TIONAL READING Psalm 63.1-8 


REFERENCE MATERIAL tis 33.14; Leviticus 23.3; Nehemiah 8.9-18; 
ebrews 4.9 

LEVITICUS 23.39 Howbeit on the fifteenth aa9 of the seventh month, when ye 
have gathered in the fruits of the land, ye shall keep the feast of Jehovah 
seven days: on the first day shall be a solemn rest, and on the eighth day 
shall be a-solemn rest. 40 And ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of 
goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, and boughs of thick trees, and willows of 
the brook; and ye shall rejoice before Jehovah your God seven days. 41 And 
ye shall keep it a feast unto Jehovah seven days in the year: it is a statute 
for ever throughout your generations; ye shall keep it in the seventh month. 
42 Ye shall dwell in booths seven days: all that are home-born in Israel shall 
dwell in booths; 48 that your generations may know that I made the children 
of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: I 
am Jehovah your God. 

DEUTERONOMY 5.12 Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as Jehovah 
thy God commanded thee. 13 Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work; 
14 but the seventh day is a sabbath unto Jehovah thy God: in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates; that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant 
may rest as well as thou. 15 And thou shalt remember that thou wast a serv- 
ant in the land of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought thee out thence by a ~ 
mighty hand and by an outstretched arm: therefore Jehovah thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the sabbath day. 

MARK 6.31 And he saith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while. For there were many coming and going, and they had 
no leisure so much as to eat. 32 And they went away in the boat to a desert 
place apart. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, A JOYOUS SEASON, THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, Leviticus 23. 
30-43. From the 15th to the 22d of the month Tishni (October) was celebrated 
the Feast of Tabernacles or Booths, It came at the end of harvest, when the 
vintage, the fruits and the olives as well as the grain, had all been gathered, and 
was therefore often referred to as the Feast of Ingathering. It was really the 
national “Harvest Home.” In commemoration of the sojourn of the people of 
Israel in the wilderness, where they dwelt in tents, or booths, the people of 
Jerusalem lived in booths constructed on the roofs of their houses, and the rest 
of the home-born in Israel camped out in booths built in the streets and the 
nearby fields. It was a time of great rejoicing: ye shall rejoice before Jehovah 
your God seven days, the commandment reads. Take branches of palm trees 
and willows, and rejoice before the Lord your God, says the text. “The palm is 
the symbol of gladness, renown, victory, immortality; the willow, of sadness, 
weakness, humiliation, exile, death. Take both palm and willow to God in thank- 
fulness; for he gave both, and was just as good when he gave the one as when 
he gave the other” (Watkinson). 

Il, THE WORKER’S SACRED REST-DAY, Dt. 5.12-15. Observe the sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy, as Jehovah thy God commanded thee, i. e. commanded 
from Sinai. The rest of the Fourth Commandment here repeated differs from 
that given in the twentieth chapter of Exodus in the reminder that the Israelites 
themselves were servants in Egypt and God had brought them to their present 
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position of independence, hence they should Sie their dependents all the privi- 


leges they themselves enjoyed, should allow them also their time of rest on the 
Sabbath. Recall the reason for observing the Sabbath given in Exodus 20.11. 


unto Jesus; and they told him all things, whatsoever they had done, and what- 
soever they had taught. They were tired and excited, and Jesus saw that they 
were in great need of rest, not merely of physical rest but of an opportunity for 
quiet fellowship with him, and tenderly he counseled them, Come ye yourselves 
apart unto a desert place, and rest a while. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Book of Deuteronomy. See the last lesson. 

The Book of Leviticus. This book is aptly called in the Talmud, The Law 
of the Priests. It is a book of laws and rites—civil, moral, religious, ceremonial, 
sanitary. It details the priests’ duties concerning the sanctuary and its worship, 
and the people’s duties concerning worship and sacrifices, 

The Twenty-third Chapter of Leviticus. This chapter deals with Israel’s 
set feasts, sacred seasons, special days set for remembrance of God’s mercies. 
These were the Sabbath, verse 3; Passover and Unleavened Bread, verses 5-14; 
Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, verses 15-22; Feast of Trumpets, verses 23-25 ; 
Day of Atonement, verses 26-32; and Feast of Booths or Tabernacles, verses 
33-43. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Sunday is a day of Great Opportunity and also of Great Peril. To hold the 
. children and the young people in the Sunday-school, to lead them to desire the 
best things for that day and all days, to encourage them in activities and amuse- 
‘ments that are wholesome and delightful, challenges a teacher’s deepest thought 
and closest study and sincerest prayer. 

Today do not let the time be spent in discussing if and why this or that 
amusement is lawful for a Christian, but so teach that your pupils will make 
their own the great principles which it is the aim of the lesson to impart. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: THE USE AND 
SUPERVISION OF RECREATION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The writer of the Imitatio Christi, 
a medieval book, counsels: “Flee from the throng of the world unto the wil- 
derness as much as thou canst; for the talk of worldly affairs is a great hin- 

drance, although spoken with sincere intention !” 

To Jesus the world was God’s world, it was good, and it was made for men, 
not men for it. In his great intercessory prayer, Jesus prayed, not that God 
would take his followers out of the world, away from feasting and pleasure 
and business, but that he would keep them in the world, safe from the evil. 
Jesus himself was concerned, not with a part of life only, but with the whole, 
with social as well as spiritual interests. His feasting with others not only 
sanctioned but hallowed all customary, social life; it did away with that divi- 
sion of life into what we are wont to call secular and religious, giving us in- 
stead a division that we might call indirectly religious and directly religious. 
For his example was rightly interpreted by Paul when he wrote to the Corin- 
thians, Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

Professor Kent says of Jesus and his social life, that, to use an expressive 
modern term, he was naturally “a good mixer,” a man among men. ‘There is 
no evidence that he ever refused an invitation to a banquet. Undoubtedly he 
entered this open door that leads directly to the hearts of men because he 
wished to win them, but he could not have done so with such grace and success 
had he not thoroughly enjoyed mingling with them and sharing their social joys. 
Tireless worker that he was, he took genuine pleasure in all forms of wholesorne 
recreation. ; : 

Jesus’ Commendation of Recreation. Contemporary Judaism was bitterly 
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opposed to most forms of popular amusement, and especially to those which 
brought delight to the Graeco-Roman world. In contrast to the rabbis, Jesus 
apparently uttered no word of protest against the sports of the stadium and 
amphitheatre, which even in Jerusalem itself rivalled the attractions of the Jew- 
ish temple. The silence of the Gospel narratives is not of course in itself de- 
cisive, but Paul’s many references to them are richly suggestive, and indicate that 
Jesus’ greatest follower found in these sports much innocent delight. Every- 
thing which tended in a wholesome way to enlarge life and to develop personality 
also received his approval, even though it may have been condemned by the 
religious leaders of his race. 

Jesus’ words and acts indicate that he was aware of the importance of play 
in enlarging and developing the life of the individual. This appreciation best 
explains the irresistible way in which children were drawn to him. His interest 
in their amusements is well illustrated by that vivid picture of the children 
playing their games in the streets which he used in describing the fickleness 
of his contemporaries (Mt. 11.16-19).—Professor Charles Foster Kent, in The 
Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. 

Jesus’ Example and Teachings Regarding the Larger Use of the Sabbath. 
Jesus not only swept away the ancient prohibitions which made the Jewish Sab- 
bath a day of repression and anxiety, but he also gave to it a rich and positive 
meaning. It is significant that on that day he took his disciples out into the 
fields into touch with nature. He encouraged them in the free expression of 
their harmless natural impulses, even though in plucking the ears of grain they 
were deliberately disregarding the Pharisaic prohibitions. In the light of this 
specific example it is difficult to conceive that Jesus would have frowned on any 
use of the Sabbath which gives to toiling men rest and wholesome recreation 
without depriving other men of their rightful rest. It is also clear, in view of his 
profound emphasis on the importance of developing human personality, that he 
would have insisted that the form of recreation be not only wholesome, but 
adapted’ to the higher needs of each individual. The method which Jesus fol- 
lowed with his disciples also indicates that he appreciated the importance of 
change and variety in order to develop the entire man. 

No teacher ever emphasized more strongly than did he the higher and more 
abiding sources of joy and re-creation. He himself set the example of attending 
the synagogue on the Sabbath; but he did not stop with this merely conven- 
tional act. The Sabbath was for him a day of rich spiritual experience and 
activity. He made it, in the largest sense, “a day of joy and gladness.” He 
taught by his acts that man’s lordship of the Sabbath involved large respon- 
sibilities. Each hour of this unique day of rest was to be used, not only for the 
highest development of the individual, but also for the fullest service of his 
fellows. The great task remains for his followers to interpret the social spirit 
and attitude of Jesus toward the Sabbath into the terms of our complex modern 
life, and to make it again, not a day hedged in by prohibitions and shrouded by 
gloom, but in every sense a day of rest and growth and joyous service—Pro- 


‘fessor Charles Foster Kent, in The Social Teachings of Jesus. 


Some Sunday Scenes. Banish the Sundays of the young married couples, 
given to getting up the preserve closet and white-washing the cellar walls; the 
apartment house Sunday, where the victrola rivals the pianola, the young ladies 
wash their hair, and a fat man sits reading endless Sunday papers all day long 
in his shirt sleeves by the window overlooking the shaft. Deliver us also from 
a Sunday at the country club, where nice men abandon nice girls to play penny 
ante, and where wives give each other teas in competitive organdies; and permit 
us to be spared the Sunday afternoon at the amusement park, where babies gorge 
bananas, children annoy their tired mothers, and rough young men embrace 
girl friends in the terrors of the roller coasters. None of these things have any 
hint of joy in them for us—New York Tribune, Ngee 

Delightful Sunday Evenings. On Sunday evening father went to church 
alone, or taking with him just one of us for company. I do not know to this 
day whether we were most pleased to go or stay. What walks and talks those 
were in the evening cool of summer, by the starlight of autumn, or as we 
trudged through the winter snow! A boy tells his father under such conditions 
things that he would never dream of mentioning at any other time. What ques- 
tions; what confidences; what revelations! There, surely, stands the true con- 
fessional! And it was grand to see the old church at night. It seemed strange 
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to see the great stained-glass windows showing their glories to the passer-by 
instead of to the worshippers within. And yet, pleasant as all this was, it was 
costly. For it meant forsaking the family circle round the fire. There mother 
gathered her boys about her; tread with us the collect and the lesson that were 
being used in church; and then held us spellbound with a chapter or two from 
some delightful book. It is wonderful how many books we got through on 
those Sunday evenings. And before we said goodnight we just sat and talked. 
Most of us were sprawling on the hearthrug, sitting on hassocks, or kneeling 
beside the fender. And it was then that mother told us all the secrets —Frank 
H. Boreham, in The Other Side of the Hill, 

Needed Rest is Recreation. “Come ye,” said Jesus, “yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest awhile.” Here is our Lord’s provision for the refreshing 
and renewal of these tired men. The body needs periodic rest to recoup arid 
refresh itself. God draws the curtain of night. He gives us the boon of sleep, 
and in the quiet restfulness of our sleeping hours Nature repairs the physical 
losses caused by the labors of the day. And the soul needs rest, too. And so 
Christ calls us still to come aside and rest, The Christian life has a double 
aspect. It is a life of service, and of communion. Communion that does not 
end in service is unhealthy, but service without communion is barren, and in the 
long run impossible. Do we give the soul its quiet times? Is our ineffectiveness 
due to the fact that our spiritual energies are exhausted? We must pay more 
regard to the soul’s quiet times. ‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength—Dr. J. D. Jones. 

A Recreation or a Pastime? “Amusement is not the least of life’s blessings, 
but like every blessing, it is capable of abuse, and the question is, What place 
does it occupy in the program of one’s life? There are two words which ex- 
press two ideals of amusement—the right ideal and the wtong. One is recre- 
ation. Is our amusement a recreation—something which re-creates us, makes - 
new men of us, reinforces our mental and physical eniergies and sends us back 
with fresh zest to the strenuous business of life? Then it is a good thing. The 
other word is pastime, and it is a word which I would wish to have blotted out of 
our language if only the thing could thereby be swept from our life. If it be 
a mere pastime, something to pass the time, and while away the weary and un- 
profitable hours, then amusement is a futile and ruinous employment, surely un- 
worthy of immortals travelling, in old Abraham Cowley’s phrase, across this 
‘weak-built isthmus between two eternities’—the eternity whence we have come, 
and the eternity whither we are going, and whither with every breath, every 
pulse-beat, every tick of the clock, we are drawing nearer.” 

It is related of St. Francis of Sales that he was once playing a game of chess 
with a child when a morose brother came on the scene and upbraided him for 
engaging in so vain an employment. “What would you do,” he asked, “If it 
were told you that the Lord will presently appear?” And the gentle saint re- 
plied: “I would finish the game. It was for his glory that I began it.” This 
is the test. How would we feel if the Lord suddenly appeared and we met the 
gaze of his calm, sweet face? It would be a surprise, but would it be a glad 
surprise? Would we arise and bid him welcome without shame or confusion ?— 


Condensed from Man’s Need of God, by David Smith, 


We Reveal Ourselves in our Pleasures, “It is in his pleasures that a man 
truly lives,” says Charles Lamb, who knew whereof he spoke, for he was rich 
in friends if poor in purse, and he had tasted night after night the joy of keen, 
witty, stimulating conversation. Virility delights with Lamb in the companion- 
ship of books and men, or with Scott in tarn and mountainside, or with Doctor 
Johnson in the crowded London streets. “When a man is tired of London, he 
is tired of life,” said Johnson, vigorously; and we feel his splendid responsive- 
ness to the gteat world he lived in. But the dtullard who strives to baftle ennui 
by foolish and fantastic devices has receded from civilization, and is moving 
backward to the childishness of savagery. When the savage hunts, he is a man}; 
when he fights, he is something of a devil} when he amuses himself, he is hope- - 
lessly and pitifully a child. 

If we live in our pleasures, we reveal ourselves in our pleasures, and we are 
judged by them. The list of “attractions” offered by the theaters of any big 
American city is the most dispiriting of symptoms. Surely the nation is too ro- 
bust for a diet of musical “shows” and vaudeville. | Surely we have still some 
sentiment, some humor, some interest in the vital things of life. We do not yet 
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resemble the apathetic little dog in Punch, whose mistress is compelled to hire 
another dog, a performing poodle, to amuse it. Ennui belongs to decadence. The 
French monarchy was tottering to its fall when Louis XV said wearily to a 
courtier, “Come, monsieur, let us bore ourselves together.”—-Youth’s Companion. 

Good Times. “I have seen more genuine hard work put into pleasure which 
was not pleasure than I have seen put into church work,’ writes Miss Margaret 
Slattery. “Let us make our pleasures real and make them count for something, 
something which shall last and make us happy when we sit alone with ourselves.” 

Frances E. Willard declared that the chief wonder of her life was that she 
“dared to have such a good time, physically, mentally, and religiously,” and her 
biographer explains that “she lived on the fierce excitement of doing good.” 

The rule as to amusements which Susannah Wesley gave her son when he was 
in college could not be improved: “Would you judge of the lawfulness or the 
unlawfulness of a pleasure,” she wrote, “take this rule: Whatever weakens your 
reason, impairs the tenderness of your conscience, obscures your sense of God, 
or takes off the relish of spiritual things—whatever increases the authority of 
your body over your mind,—that thing, to you, is sin.” 

Public Provision for Recreation. The city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof, says our Golden Text from Zechariah. In a 
recent number of The Outlook Mr. Ernest E. Lusk has an interesting article 
about the opportunities for recreation afforded in New York City. A detailed 
account of the public museums and parks is given, in which he says: 

“Six new play-fields have been opened this year in Central Park. No ‘Keep 
off the grass’ signs, no autos. Each of these fields has a flagpole, and the word 
goes to the boys, ‘Play where the flag flies.’ 

“In the crowded quarters where the Police Department has decided that traf- 
fic will not be interfered with unduly the borough president has closed certain 
streets to vehicles that children may play there safely. These streets are always 
well paved, so that they may be thoroughly cleaned; moreover, this good paving 
permits dancing in the streets. Much more refreshing places, however, are pro- 
vided by the Park Department on the recreation piers, chiefly in Manhattan, 
which are used for rest, games and concerts. 

“Among the schools there is a natural rivalry in all kinds of athletics. This 
spirit is fostered by the Public School Athletic League, an incorporated body, 
supported chiefly by subscription. 

“When school is over and business days begin, young men find the active 
games of the tennis court, the football and baseball fields a positive stimulus to 
work. These games and sports are paralleled by water sports—rowing, sailing, 
bathing—and the summer sports are matched by those of the winter. All these 
games demand larger fields, with opportunity for prolonged, strenuous exercise. 
And with the increasing number of women in business we may expect to see an 
increasing recognition of the value of exercise for relaxation and reinvigoration 
of the business woman. 

“The city fathers are no less alive to the necessity for mental exercise and 
relaxation. The work done under the Board of Education in community and 
recreation centers is extensive and valuable. While community centers aim 
primarily to be social influences, ‘to integrate’ the neighborhoods, and desire 
to be educating influences, they must work largely through the means of recrea- 
tion. Since each guides itself, no two follow identical programs, but they have 
certain features of organization in common. Meeting in schoolhouses, they offer 
opportunities for gymnastics, for dances and entertainments, for debates and 
dramatics, for reading and games, for instrumental music and community sing- 
ing. 

“Under the Board of Education also is the public Lecture Bureau. During 
the season over three thousand lectures are given in one hundred and sixteen 
centers. As every subject of popular interest may find its place on the list, the 
audiences derive both instruction and entertainment in their leisure hours. 

“The city has three great library systems: one for Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Richmond, one for Brooklyn, and one for Queens. Aside from the keen pleasure 
they seek in reading, hundreds of children in the crowded districts often surge 
into the library buildings for comfort away from chilly homes and stormy 
streets. And the quiet, attractive surroundings, with the ready helpfulness and 
courtesy of the librarians, have their sure effect in the development of a higher 
citizenry. 
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management explicitly solicits criticism and is remarkably responsive to helpful 
suggestions. We wonder how many of those who cry the loudest about the 
terrible menace of the “Movies” have ever taken this request seriously.—Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 

Why a Judge Would not Play Cards. Into the delightful suburban home of 
a Chicago judge a group of neighbors “dropped in” one evening for an informal 
call. A Vivacious young woman at once proposed a game of cards, 

‘Come, judge,” she coaxed gaily, “play a game with us to pass the evening.” 

“Indeed, I won't,” promptly responded the jurist. 

“Judge, are you such an old fogy that you won’t play cards?” 

“No, I’m not an old fogy.” 

“You think cards are wicked, then, do you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Why won’t you play, then?” 

“Well,” blurted out the judge, crowded into a corner, “I’ve watched you card 
players a long while, and I’ve never yet seen a bunch of players that could get 
through a whole game without losing their tempers. There’s always somebody 
complaining of the way somebody else has played, even in most friendly com- 
pany. I won’t bother with anything that spoils one’s temper so.” 

“But, judge,” still coaxed the young woman, “you know we are your guests, 
and you ought to play a game with us just because we want you to.” 

“Yes, you’re my guests,” echoed the judge, his spirit rising noticeably higher: 
“you're my guests, and that’s the reason why you ought to think of my prefer- 
ence for spending my evenings. Why shouldn’t you do what I want to—sit down 
and talk of something sensible? 

“There’s just one reason why you play cards, and that’s because you are so 
empty-headed that you can’t talk. You don’t know enough to spend an evening 
in any kind of conversation, and so you have to kill time fingering over these 
useless cards. You can do as you please. I’m going to the library to read.” 

Afterward the judge explained why he foreswore cards: 

“I never played much, and was always poor at the business. One evening, 
however, I sat down at home with my wife, my son and a young lady neighbor 
for a game of whist. Pretty soon I made some misplay. My son groaned, ‘O 
father, that was wretched!’ I turned toward the young woman. Her face was 
white with anger. 

“Was that such a very bad play?’ I asked, 

“It was inexcusable! she almost hissed. T laid down my cards. ‘Here,’ I 
said, ‘is where J quit. If this paltry, good-for-nothing game can raise such a 
tempest as this over a blunder that I’m likely to make any time, I’m never going 
to touch it again !”—Unknown. 

‘The Giant Thriller. “Mother,” said a little boy, as he stepped off the roller 
coaster at Coney Island, between gasps as his bumping heart settled back from 
his throat to its normal position, “I’d like to live on a Giant Thriller.” 

Life to a large number of people is just that—a Giant Thriller. It holds just 
so much “permanent possibility of sensation.” Its final end is not so much the 
destination it reaches as the number and degree of thrills, excitement and pleas- 
ure which the ups and downs of the journey may be made to yield. 

This modern quest of a thrill is not a noble one. Its cheap and tawdry scene is 
for a large part the dance hall, the erotic novel, the moving pictures. He would 
be blind who failed to see the real social service and possibilities of moving pic- 
tures. He would be blind, too, who failed to see in many of them the unwhole- 
some refuge of vacant and rapidly disintegrating minds. Its cheap terrors, crude 
substitutes for humor and vulgarization of love are forces yet to be reckoned 
with. 

Life as a roller coaster of pleasurable thrills, refine the character of the thrills 
as one may, is still a poor thing. It makes thin souls, flabby, irresponsible, and 
stupid.—Halford E, Luccock, in Fares, Please! 
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For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. He who would make the Sabbath sacred 
to children must know how to make it a delight to them—Dr. Abbott. 

2. If those who are the enemies of innocent amusements, had the direction of 
the world, they would take away the spring of youth—the former from the 
year, and the latter from human life—Balzac, 

3. Making the church a recreational center, : i 

4. Some pleasures are destructive, some are constructive: which are yours? 

Is our class meeting its responsibility for helping to provide recreational facil- 
ities for men and boys under proper auspices? 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is Paul’s argument in 1 Cor. 12.14-27? 2. What diversified talents are 
there among the members of our class? 3. How may they be used together in the 
work of our church? 4. How can our Adult Bible Classes and Young People’s 
Classes codperate to better advantage? 5. What codperative work is now carried 
on by the City Federation of Churches? 6, State Federation of Churches? 
7. The Federal Council of Churches? 8. The Interchurch World Movement? 
9. The Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations? 10. The Inter- 
national Sunday-School Association? 11. The World’s Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: SANE RECREATION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A stout old lady was walking in the 
middle of a pavement in Petrograd and allowing no room for others to pass. 
When she was politely requested to make way for others she pompously re- 
plied: “Freedom has come. Where I wish, there I will walk.” That freedom 
had come for others as well as herself had failed to occur to her. In like manner 
there are men and women who, when spoken to about the way they observe our 
Sabbath, quote in reply the words of Jesus, that “The Sabbath was made for 
man.’ They fail to recognize that it was also made for the caddies and the 
chauffeurs and the maids and many other workers as well. There is a special 
verse with this thought in our text from Deuteronomy: what is it? 

How he Kept the Sabbath. This anecdote is told by an English writer. A 
young Englishman was spending his holidays fishing in the highlands; the son 
of the keeper of the estate, a lad about nineteen, used to accompany him and 
they became great friends. On Sunday morning when taking a walk he met 
this lad, and greeted him with a cheery, “Good morning, Johnny.” Johnny did 
not reply, but passed on, with his eyes fixed on the ground. A second and 
similar greeting elicited no response. A little later, when passing the keeper’s 
cottage, the Englishman met the mother and said: “What’s the matter with 
Johnny, is he ill? I saw him just now, but he kept his eyes down, and wouldn’t 
reply to me.” “Oh no, sir,’ was the answer; “he’s all right; but our Johnny 
he’s ne pious and morose on the Lord’s day, it’s jist a plesure to his father and 
myself.” 

Sabbath Joy. Those who have never learned how to use Sunday in the best 

way have missed one of the greatest joys of life. Sunday ought to be, and to 
many people it is, the happiest and most joyful day of the week. We come to 
Saturday very tired in body and mind. The week has been hard and pressing. 
Then the rest of Saturday night comes and the Sabbath morning breaks in quiet- 
ness and calm. 
_ Let the day begin without hurry and without indolence,—with just such order- 
ing of the time as shall allow a restful and untroubled beginning. If the birds 
are singing, listen to them. Commence the day with the Bible and with prayer. 
Tell the other members of the family how you love them. ‘Talk a bit at the 
breakfast table about the blessings of God and his goodness. Let the day begin 
with mellow good feeling and kindliness. 

There is a blessing waiting at church for those who go for it. And God has 
a blessing for you at home before you go which he wants you to take to church 
with you. Look for good from the outset. Don’t criticise to yourself the open- 
ing prayer and don’t let it slip off your mind. Make it your own. And even if 
you have not a heavenly voice praise God with what voice he has given you. It 
will be none the harsher for being used in God’s praise. The pastor will preach 
better if you are loving him and praying for him while he preaches. 

What a happy walk home from church it may be! Many of us remember how 
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we walked by our father’s side long ago and heard him humming to himself 
the hymns of the morning. It is a good time to speak with kindred or with 
ape, about Jesus and the truths that abide, and about the love that will not 
et us go. 

Sunday is not the day for games and play, but it ought to have its joys, its 

quiet walks, and its happy friendship ; and when there are children it ought to 
have its own special attraction, some desired delight always reserved for and 
generously supplied on this one day. 
_ it is the day when toward evening all should gather for the family Bible read- 
ing and prayer. It is a good time for the children to learn and recite the mem- 
orized Bible passages, and for the younger ones to hear the old Bible stories told 
with imagination and love. 

And there will be sick folk to be seen and cheered, and needy ones to be com- 
forted and helped. How would all the blessed service of friendship be done if 
there were not one day wholly consecrated to it, a day when we do not need to 
work, when we can with free consciences lay aside all our ordinary toil, and 
give ourselves to love and good-will and the dear thought of God?—Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, in The Sunday-School Times. 

The Time for Enjoyment. “Well, young woman, how did the party go?” 
Uncle Ezra asked at breakfast, Nancy’s serious face did not lighten; her pretty 
eyes were gravely reproving. “You know, Uncle Ezra, I have no heart for 
parties,” she replied. “With the problems about my club girls on my mind, how 
can I have good times?” 

“So, that’s it.” Uncle Ezra’s voice sounded relieved. “Why, Nancy child, 

there are problems wherever folks are. If you wait for them all to get settled 
before you begin to enjoy life, you'll wait tiil you’re dead. Besides, it’s a pretty 
good-sized problem just to get as many genuine good times out of life as you 
can. The folks that have the right sort of good times are generally the folks 
that make life happy for others.” : 
., Just then a small woman with an anxious, wrinkled face, pushed open the 
gate. Uncle Ezra’s eyes twinkled. “Here comes Mary Ann Potter,” he said. 
a ought to be glad to see her, Nancy. You're sort of cut off the same Piece, 
I guess.’ 

Mary Ann Potter came in. She was invited to “sit and eat,” but she de- 
clined sadly; she had had her breakfast. She came to borrow Mrs. Murray’s 
sleeve pattern. Sarah Jane Clyde was coming to fix her brown silk. “That’s 
real nice,” said Mrs. Murray. “I always think when a dress gets to the fixed- 
over stage you can take real comfort in it.” 

“I used to think so once,” Mary Ann replied, “but I don’t get a chance to 
enjoy clothes, old or new. There’s that supper for the sewing circle, and there’s 
the library needs repairs, and we'll all have to turn to and work for that. If it 
ain’t one thing it’s another, and it has been all my life. There’s the preserving 
coming on, too, and I haven’t got the strength—” 

_As Mary Ann’s voice, trailing her cloud of grievances, ebbed away down the 
path, Nancy’s eyes, full of indignation, demanded an explanation of Uncle Ezra. 
“I’m not like that!” she cried. “Only in your philosophy,” Uncle Ezra replied, 
cheerfully. “All her life Mary Ann has been putting off having a good time till 
one thing or another came to pass, and as soon as that came there was another 
something waiting right behind it, till now she’d be like an eel out of water with 
a real comfortable good time. Her habits are all set the other way. Queer 
about some folks, ain’t it?” Nancy was silent. There did not seem to be any- 
thing to say.—Youth’s Companion. 

Snowballs and Rubbish. _A little heap of rubbish—sticks, grass, cobs, an old 
bottle and a rubber shoe—lies on the ground in early spring. It is all that is 
left of a snowball that the children rolled last February when a warm wind 
blew up from the south. They started it by pressing together a big handful of 
snow. Then they merely kept the ball going. It gathered up its own material, 
and before long it was so big that they could scarcely see over it. 4 

Wherever the ball rolled there it gathered its material. Part of it was snow, 
_ of course, but much of it was rubbish—how much the children did not know at 
_ the time, but the bright sunshine was sure to lay bare everything that had gone 
into it. 

_ Wherever we go we gather what makes up what we are in the end. If our 
pathway leads to bad companionship, to gambling places and saloons, we gather 
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into our characters and into our souls the cobs and bottles and rubber shoes. 
We gather things that reek with weakness, immorality and sin, and the rubbish- 
pile brings shame in the end. It may not all show at the time, but in that day 
when the Sun of Righteousness shall shine upon us the white covering of snow 
shall melt away and leave our rubbish heaps bare before every eye. : 

Which is your life, a real snowball or a heap of rubbish held together with a 
little snow? The life of the snowball is not very long at best. What will be 
revealed when the sun shines and everyone turns to see what is inside your 
heart ?—Youth’s Companion. ; 

The Law of Clean Play. The good American plays fair. Clean play in- 
creases and trains one’s strength, and helps one to be more useful to one’s coun- 
try. Therefore: 

1. I will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps or for money. If I should not 
play fair, the loser would lose the fun of the game, the winner would lose his 
self-respect, and the game itself would become a mean and often cruel business. 

2. I will treat my opponent with politeness. 

3. If I play in a group game, I will play not for my own glory but for the suc- 
cess of my team and the fun of the game. 

4. I will be a good loser or a generous winner.—The Prize Code of Conduct. 

Sane Recreation. Doctor Edward Eggleston gives this good advice to boys 
and girls: “Try to have a good time in the world. Get your pleasures always 
at your own and not at other people’s expense. Let it always be good, honest, 
clean happiness with nothing wrong about it. 

“Good Times,” as Dr. Robert E. Speer observes, “depend upon no circum- 
stances or possessions. Nothing external is essential to them. ‘They depend 
upon the heart within. Good times are found best in making good times for 
others, in sharing interest in them and appreciation for them. To give a good 
time is the best way to have one.” 

A Boy’s Recreation. At fifteen Johnnie secured a position as office boy in 
the outer office of a railway president. At times this was pretty slow for an 
active lad. One day when he thought he could endure the tedium no longer, he 
said to himself, “Can’t I find any fun around here?” For the first time his eyes 
lighted inquiringly on the keys of a typewriter. Before long Johnnie was hav- 
ing fun running a typewriter when not running errands. He soon became pro- 
ficient at copying from the printed page. ‘Then the cryptic hieroglyphics of 
shorthand amused him. So for the fun of it he purchased a text-book and soon 
had a fair knowledge of the principles of stenography. ‘There was little oppor- 
tunity for him to put them into practice, and he was acquiring no speed. Then 
he thought of the theater, and from the front row of the family circle he made 
stenographic records of the actor’s speeches as often as his spending money 
would permit. 

Three months after beginning this fun a vacancy occurred in the clerical 
force of the office and John applied for the position. The chief clerk humored 
the boy by letting him try in a competitive examination. John won, and was in- 
stalled as a regular clerk. 

Years passed by. John kept up the same sort of fun, and went from one 
position to another, till he occupied the president’s chair. One day at five o’clock 
he opened the door of his private office and found the office force all there. 
“Didn’t you fellows know it was quitting time?” he demanded. 

The chief clerk started to explain the pressure of work. “Nonsense!” replied 
the president. “Go home, have some fun, and we'll put this over in no time in 
the morning.” ‘Then, turning to the two office boys, he said, “Luke and Billy, 
come with me.” 

The startled boys followed the great man to the street. He hailed the most 
peer is leokice taxicab in sight. “Jump in, boys. We're going to Coney 

sland. 

With hands full of crisp popcorn and pockets loaded with peanuts, they went 
around one of the famous amusement parks. They bumped the bumps, they ran 
the gauntlet, they tried all the fakes, and John was the biggest boy of the three. 

“Now for home,” he said. “We've had a good time. We must play. I have to. 
When I was the age of you boys, I worked hard at play. Now I can work hard 
because I still play.”—Ernest E. Smith, in The Outlook. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. “Nothing is true pleasure that is not 
pleasant to remember.” 
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The Sabbath rest does not mean idleness: it means work that is all peace.— 


Dr. Robert E. Speer. 


Note-Book Work. _VI. Lessons about Rest and Recreation. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. From what does Paul get his figure in our Golden Text? 2. What does he 
mean by it? 3. What does Eph. 4.11-13 say about team-work? 4. What is said 
in Mk. 16.20 about Christ’s codperation with his disciples after his death? 5. How 
can we work with others happily and successfully? 6. Who is the best team- 
worker that you know? 7. What makes him a good team-worker? 8 What 
qualities necessary in all team-work do you learn in playing football or baseball? 
9. How do you codperate with your teacher? 10. How does your class cooperate 
with the other classes in the school? 11. In the work of the church? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: HOLY AND HAPPY DAYS 


f ing Material: Leviticus 23.39-43; Deuteronomy 5.12-15; Luke 4.16; Mark: 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Holy and Happy Days: there are 
both. There is the Holy Day and there is the Happy Day. It often happens that 
the Holy one is not the happy one, and the happy one is not the Holy one. 
Yet for many people all their Holy days are happy ones and their delightful days 
may also be called holy ones. 

When are Happy Days Holy Ones? When they are free from wrong. A 
day may seem to have been a happy one to a boy or girl who has spent it in 
making others miserable. Perhaps he has merely quarreled over a game, said 
angry words which have been soon forgotten, but-that burst of temper has 
marred the day. j 

Birthdays and Christmas Days are happy days, but if they have been filled 
with selfishness, if we have thought all the time only of ourselves, then they 
have not been holy days. We are apt to forget to whom we owe our good times. 
‘How can a day be holy when there has been no recognition of God, the Giver 
of all good gifts? Innocent pleasure, good temper, a spirit of unselfishness and 
gratitude, will consecrate any day. 

When are Holy Days Happy Ones? All Holy Days are connected with 
great events. Let us not forget the splendid memories they should recall to our 
minds. The Feast of Tabernacles reminded the Israelites of God’s care for them 
in their days in the wilderness. Great anniversaries and public holidays recall 
deeds of sacrifice and heroism, or birthdays of great men whom we delight to 
honor. A Christmas Day is not kept in the right spirit if we forget all about 
the Christ whose birthday it commemorates. 

What chances for enjoyment and friendship Holy Days bring! ‘Take the Sab- 
bath Day alone. Think of its opportunities for worship and good times at church 
and Sunday-school, and among friends at home. Think of the rest it brings to 
the weary. Of what it has done through the centuries for the best things of 
life. No one can ever sum up what the world owes its Sabbaths. 

Holy days are happy days when you put them to their right uses. This is 
the whole secret. I don’t think you can get happiness out of anything unless you 
put it to its proper use. How did Jesus use the Sabbath? Look at our Scripture 
passages. He went to church. He helped the church. He taught the church. 
He went for a walk in the cornfields or by the sea, on his errands of mercy. He 
healed the sick. He kept and used the day for God, for the doing of good. 

God made the Sabbath to be a holy day: do not make it a holiday. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: Exodus 20,8-11. 

A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 
And health for the joys of tomorrow; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatever be gained, 
Is a sure forerunner of sorrow.—Matthew Hale. 


Our best pleasures are those we share. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How many hungry people did Jesus once feed at one time? 2. Who helped 
him? 3. What part did a boy have in the work? 4. Why should we help others? 
5, Whom should we help? 6, How? 
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Lesson VII—May 15 
WORKING WITH OTHERS 


Golden Text 


Ye are the body of Christ, and severally 
members thereof. 1 Corinthians 12.27 


LESSON 1 Corinthians 12.4-27; John 6.1-14 DEVOTIONAL READING 
Psalms 131 and 133 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, 1 Kings 5.1-12; Nehemiah 3.1-32; 4.15-23 


1 CORINTHIANS 12.14 For the body is not one member, but many. 15 If 
the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body; it is not 
therefore not of the body. 16 And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body; it is not therefore not of the body. 17 If the whole 
body were an eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling? 18 But now hath God set the members each one of them in the 
body, even as it pleased him. 19 And if they were all one member, where were 
the body? 20 But now they are many members, but one body. 21 And the 
eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. 22 Nay, much rather, those members of the body 
which seem to be more feeble are necessary: 23 and those parts of the body, 
which we think to be less honorable, upon these we bestow more abundant 
honor; and our uncomely parts have more abundant comeliness; 24 whereas our 
comely parts have no need: but God tempered the body together, giving more 
abundant honor to that part which lacked; 25 that there should be no schism 
in the body; but that the members should have the same care one for another. 
26 And whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member is honored, all the members rejoice with it. 27 Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and severally members thereof, 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE CO-OPERATION OF MEMBERS OF OUR BODIES ILLUS= 
TRATES THE CO-OPERATION OF MEMBERS OF GOD’S CHURCH, 
vetses 12-27. (1) MANY MEMBERS ESSENTIAL IN THE ONE BODY, 
verses 12-21. The human body has many members, and no member can claim 
not to be a part of it because it is not some other member, the foot because it 
is not the hand, the ear because it is not the eye, for example. What kind of 
body would that be which consisted of only one part or member? If it were 
only an eye, where were the hearing? If it were only an ear, where were the 
smelling? “The trouble is,” some one has pertinently observed, “that most of 
us want to be mouths!” As a matter of fact, God has constituted the body out 
of many members, as it seemed to him best; the many members make one body. 
Hence no part of the body can dispense with other parts of the body; the eye, 
for example, cannot say it has no need of the hand, nor the head that it has no 
need of the feet. 

(2) THE FEEBLER AND LESS ATTRACTIVE MEMBERS ARE 
EQUALLY IMPORTANT, verses 22-25. Even the feebler parts of the body 
are necessary to its completeness, upon the less honorable members we bestow 
an honor peculiar to themselves, thus offsetting the honor which Nature has be- 
stowed upon other members. Thus God harmonized the various parts of the 
body so that there should be unity among them. 

(3) A MALADY IN ONE MEMBER UPSETS THE WHOLE ORGAN- 
ISM, verse 26. All the members suffer when one suffers; and likewise the good 
of one is the good of all. 

(4) THE APPLICATION OF THE ANALOGY, verse 27. Now ye are the 
body of Christ. Each Christian is a member of Christ, and has his part to per- 
form in the work of Christ. There are various offices and gifts, greater and 
lesser, all important in the work required, all to be estimated according to their 
usefulness, and to be measured by the principle of love. 
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_ Working with Others, Codperation, our theme today, is the keyword in teach- 
ing. Successful teaching demands codperation between teacher and pupils, and 
the greatest success calls for codperation between teacher and parents, between 
class and school, between school and church. See pages 19-21 of our Introduction, 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: CO-OPERATION 


Suggestion for Béginning the Lesson. The Apostle Paul is very fond of 
analogies. Here in First Corinthians he draws a lesson from the body with its 
many members to which he likens the Church and its members. Among the 
members of the body there can be no competition: in what words does Paul af- 
firm this? What does he say about the seemingly less honored members of the 
body? About the way in which what affects one affects all? Now ye are the 
body of Christ, he affirms, and drawing from the analogy its intended moral 
we learn that codperation is the efficient way of using diversified talents, that in 
the Kingdom of God there is no distinction of greater or lesser, that we are all 
co-laborers with Christ. No one may claim greater glory than another, and all 
should rejoice in the chance to work together for the glory of God. 

Argon Christians. A peculiar name this, but a most fitting one for far too 
many Christians. It is the name which Lord Rayleigh gave to an element he 
discovered. He tested it in every possible way and could not induce it to unite 
with any other element—oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, down the list he went. He 
subjected it to the most intense heat, and then to the most intense cold. It re- 
mained obdurate, it would not unite. And he was equally unable to find any 
function which this element fulfilKit seems absolutely useless. Accordingly, 
the discoverer turned in thought to his Greek and hit upon the word Argon for 
the name of this element, a word meaning “doing nothing: of no use.” Do you 
not know “argons” in the church, men and women who will not unite with 
others, and who are therefore useless as church members ? 

Team-Work is Expected of Every Christian. A famous speaker on play- 
ground work has said that the essence of strong and healthful life is to belong. 
The child grows and develops by belonging to a play-group. ‘The young man 
strengthens by taking his definite place in some field of energy. The mature 
citizen is strong through being a part of the community in essential public work. 
No one is too young or too old to belong somewhere, and be valuable in some 
part of the great whole of life. To be a good “joiner” is to have the right atti- 
tude. Not to be on a team, somehow, somewhere, is to be the left-out, complain- 
ing egotist, or the ruthless, selfish individual who equally harms himself and the 
world. 

Every Christian knows the well-worn phrase, “To belong to the church.” 
But very few people, inside the church or out, ever use it in the fullness of its 
meaning. This very necessity of “belonging,” of team enrollment, of team-play, 
if life is to have full value, is implied in it. Belonging to the church does not 
mean having, for a brief season, a state of mind which shall lead the man or 
woman to enter the church membership, and then sit down in a pew and become 
a passive worshipper ever after. Ever since the church began, and the twelve 
apostles formed the first world team, each man or woman who has belonged to 
the membership has had a part and place in the world advance of Christianity. 
As long as the team was made up of all workers and no shirkers, the march 
went on resistlessly, conquering even the Roman legions. Wherever today, as 
in Korea or other mission fields, everyone plays on the team, the same result 
happens all over again, and astonishes the church members at home who have 
never really belonged at all. Team play is what every Christian is expected to 
do, by the very fact of enrollment in the church, Beit 

It is lack of team-play, lack of practical, useful “belonging,” that makes so 
many Christians out of harmony and out of heart with the Christian life. There 
are Christians—plenty of them, more’s the pity—that do not know how to pray, 
that find no daily strength in prayer, that have no Christian joy, no abiding 
peace, no power to conquer their own sins or help anyone else to Christ. They 
belong to the church about as a dead weight belongs to the locomotive that pulls 
it. The money they put in the collection plate is really of some use—but they, 
the givers of it, are of no value whatever. How can they be joyous Christians? 
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How can they be conscious of health and power? It would be as reasonable to 
expect a boy who never plays to be a superb athlete as to expect a Christian who 
doesn’t belong to be full of joy and strength. 

“The remedy is not in reading religious books or in attending services. It is 
in taking part somewhere in the team-work, the daily advance. If the girl who 
finds the Bible hard to read will only range herself on the team as a member 
that visits the sick or cheers up the old, or helps with the children, or does the 
housework with a will, or teaches in the Sunday-school and helps with the mis, 
sionary meeting, she will find certain texts and chapters that are instructions in 
training, and so of great interest. If the young man who forgets to pray daily 
before the hurry of business will only take up team play and be a Christian busi- 
ness man, holding the line exactly where he stands, he will soon need prayer to 
strengthen him, and will come to draw power daily from prayer. 

Why not really belong to the church ?—Forward. 

A Lesson from the War. The French, English and American armies were 
entrenched on the French front. Each had its own Commander-in-Chief, and 
each drew up its own plan of battle. The commanders consulted one another, 
but no one had authority over the rest. The result was that, despite our potential 
superiority, we were losing the war. There were arguments for and against 
unity of command, and governments were divided in opinion. The obstacles, 
national and military, were considered insuperable, and the war dragged on 
under divided authority. The result was disaster and the unnecessary death of 
thousands of men. ‘he Germans broke through our lines in the spring of 1918, 
and our defeat seemed imminent. It was no longer a time for argument but for 
the facing of supreme facts; and Lloyd George was enabled, despite continued 
opposition, to establish unity of command. Like mist before the morning sun, 
the obstacles, foreseen by pessimists and interested persons, vanished. The new 
arrangement worked with perfect smoothness, The tide of battle turned, and, 
before the leaves fell from the trees, the war was won. Unity of command gave 
Haig and Pershing their chance as truly as it gave Foch his, and for the first time, 
the generals and soldiers of the Allied armies had an opportunity of proving 
their mettle. But why cannot we learn our lessons from the kindly teacher 
Imagination, instead of waiting until the stern tutor Disaster is sent to whip wis- 
dom into us? Must the rod always be necessary to our education ?—Chaplain 
Thomas Tiplady, in Social Christianity in the New Era. 

Refusal of Partnership. The greatest peril which confronts the world today 
is the spirit which rejects all partnership in the common business of human 
life. It was the original sin of Germany, the refusal of partnership between 
nations, the mad attempt to stride across the world alone in pursuit of illicit 
power and unrestrained ambition. It is the greatest moral peril which threatens 
America today, the refusal of partnership in the burdens of world-wide respon- 
sibility. It is the obvious peril of the great European nations who have fought 
side by side in a great cause, the reémergence of personal ambitions, the refusal 
of the yoke of service in peace which they bore with noble obedience in war. 
It lies at the heart of the great strike which we suffer today. The demands of 
the strikers may be right or wrong; but there can be no doubt of the wrongful- 
ness of paralyzing the entire trade of a country without warning and inflicting 
deprivation and suffering upon millions of entirely innocent people. All over the 
world this spirit prevails, this refusal of partnership, this contempt for the com- 
mon welfare, this rejection of the yoke of common service for the good of all. 
No wonder the world is more distracted and chaotic than in the darkest days 
of the war, for social rest or equilibrium comes only from universal partnership. 
—Dr. W. J. Dawson, in a Sermon Delivered in April, 1920. 

A Gigantic Codperation Adventure. At this writing the success of The 
Interchurch World Movement is at stake. A discussion in class of how it has 
succeeded—or why it failed—will be profitable. 

How We Should Work Together. How can working together be made as 
happy and as efficient as possible? By eliminating pride and self-seeking. When 
we seek only the good of others and seek nothing for ourselves we are not likely 
to meet with any inconsolable disappointments. By not expecting too much of 
others and by learning to smile to ourselves without malice or wrath when we 
see weaknesses in others. By not being too rigid and insistent. We need to re- 
member how patient God is. God knows what is right and best and he never 
compromises, but he has waited a long time for many things and seems willing 
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to wait as long as may be necessary. If we will be like him we shall have less 
trouble.—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

Coéperation in the Home. Married life is a game that takes a lot of hard 
and cheerful team-work if it is to be a success. I’d hate to try to play it with a 
partner who thought that the prize, the great one of mutual happiness, would 
wore if he shirked his part. I believe I’d say in advance something like this 
o him: 

“We're terribly in love with each other now; and, just because we are, this is 
a good time for us to commit ourselves on certain points. If we get married, 
there are going to be about three hundred days a year—after a few years have 
gone by—when you are going to feel tired at night, or I am going to be ‘all in,’ 
or you will have a cold, or I will have a headache, or something will be an ex- 
cuse for us to shut up like clams and make our evening a good imitation of a 
Quaker meeting. 

“For marriage—one must repeat this—is a game which requires team-play. 
Perhaps the saddest part of the whole thing is this: if only one of the partners 
plays it well, the other one gets most of the happiness! For instance, a good 
many husbands are happily married, thanks to their wives; but I wonder just 
how happy those wives are. I know some who are starved for the things they 
want; who have closed one door after another in their minds and hearts because 
nothing came to fill those inner chambers. And I know men who have done the 
same thing; men who, as I see it, have played their end of the game so finely 
and so fairly, but who have had, instead of an eager, loyal, and erithusiastic 
team mate, a lagging, complaining, hanger-on. It is a bad business, either way.”— 
The American Magazine. 

For Partnership with the King. A friend who has for years done business 
in partnership with the King told me that he had long kept a separate bank ac- 
count under the name of “The Nazareth Company.” “You know,” he added, 
“my Partner did business in Nazareth when he was down here, making yokes and 
plows and furniture and other things of a kind that would bring good prices. 
So I like to draw checks for him under the firm name now. It makes it all 
very real and near.” P 

A well-known candy manufacturer who built up a big business, began in early 
life to give away a tenth, later increased his giving to a fifth, then to a fourth, 
and at length to half of all his income, along with which he gave himself un- 
sparingly in personal service. Those who received checks from him found 
“M.P.a/c” written on the face of them, these standing for “My Partner?’ When 
those near him expressed surprise, as they sometimes did, at the large amounts 
thus given, he replied, “That’s not to my credit; the money is my Partner’s; 
I only give it for him.”—Professor David McConaughy, in Money the Acid Test. 

“We are laborers together with God,’—this is the most audacious and yet the 
most humbling statement of the religious life; God and man codperate. Ef- 
ficiency in human life consists in discovering the laws of God and accelerating 
their movement. This is the essence of religion, the acceptance of the will of God 
as the direction of one’s own will.—Professor Peabody. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. In a democracy things have got to be 
done with folks rather than for folks—-Raymond Robins. 

‘2. Too many people believe in codperation, they being the “co” and others 
furnishing the “operation.”—Charles Ernest White. 

3. There is a lot of lost power when the gears do not mesh together perfectly 
and are not lubricated by Christian grace——Charles Ernest White. 

4. Codperation between the President and Congress. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
_ 1. What was “the good part” which Mary chose? 2. What good qualities had 

_ Martha? 3. What bad ones? 4. What good and what bad qualities had Mary? 
5. What was Jesus’ teaching about the home? 6. Which clause of our Golden 
Text is most disregarded? 7. How could Jacob have improved the situation in 
his home? 8. How could Isaac have done so? 9. How could Rebekah have 
changed the whole situation? 10, What does honoring parents mean in China? 
11. Why should it mean much, more in America? 12, What should a Christian 
home not be? What should it be? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: TEAM WORK 
Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. From what Epistle is our text? 
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Who wrote it? Why? In the third chapter of this letter, ninth verse, Paul says; 
“We are laborers together with God.” The Greek word for laborers here means 
one who labors with another, a fellow-worker. We are God’s. fellow-workmen. 
Our Golden Text from another part of this Epistle says the same thing: what 
is it? As such fellow-workmen, there must be team-work. There is team-work 
among the members of our bodies: can one member balk and the rest of the 
body not be affected? What does Paul say? 

The Law of Team-Work. The good American works in friendly codpera- 
tion with his fellow workers. 

1. In whatever work I do with others I will do my part and will help others to 
do their part. 

2. I will keep in order the things which I use in my work. When things are 
out of place, they are often in the way, and sometimes they are hard to find. 
Disorder means confusion and the waste of time and patience. 

3. In all my work with others I will be cheerful. Cheerlessness depresses all 
the workers and injures all the work—The Prize Code of Conduct. 

Team-Play in a Hospital. “There’s an athlete that understands team-play,” 
said a doctor in a hospital ward in one of our cities. He pointed to a small, 
frail man stretched out in bed. 

“An athlete?” said the visitor. “But he’s a cripple, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. But he used to play on a team in college. He was a fine runner, light 
and swift. He was hurt for life, several years ago, in pulling a child out from 
under a runaway horse’s hoofs. But he says now he is having the athletic con- 
test of his life, and he’s putting the whole ward in training. He says everybody 
has some position on the world’s team, and the invalids have the hardest line of 
all to hold. ‘If we shirk,’ he says, ‘how can we expect the world to move ahead? 
Our place is the hardest, and the team needs us.’ So he has all the invalids in 
the ward keen on the idea, They’re in training. They aren’t allowed complain- 
ing, or telling of symptoms, or wondering why they have to suffer so, or hope- 
lessness, or irritable temper. All those are crossed off from their diet, so to 
speak, They’re athletes—on the team, each with a place to fill that counts. I 
tell you, that man has put a new spirit into every other fellow in the ward, and 
he’s done more for some of the cases than any doctor could do. ‘We’re not 
outsiders. We're not flung to one side, helpless, while the game goes on,’ he tells 
the others. ‘We belong! We’re on the team, in the very hardest place!’ It’s 
true, too. The strongest man on the football field today isn’t so strong as that 
bedridden athlete.” 

Team-play in a hospital! Yet it was perfectly possible. Not only in the beds 
of the ward, but in the nursing, too, for that matter, there was an opening for it. 
Any group of workers, any board of administration, any community, any home, 
is a place for team-play—a place where the opportunity waits, day after day, 
for the wise athlete to come along and take it. Many young men, many young 
women, never see it; but it is nevertheless there, and it is an opportunity to 
transform life, to perform each task with joy, to reach power and value, to 
win out instead of fail—Forward. 

Lessons from the Games. England for a long time has felt that her vic- 
tories on many fields were first won on the football grounds of Eton and Rugby. 
nee the training was for a limited class, the sons of England’s wealthiest 

amilies. 

There is no more highly specialized game than baseball, none more highly or- 
ganized than football. The former allows scope for individual brilliancy, the 
latter for group plays. They agree in this: each player must think and act for 
himself yet play for the team all the time. And with us every boy may play these 
games. ‘There can be no doubt that such sports were important factors in im- 
parting to our soldiers that initiative vim which made them peers of the best 
troops in Europe. , 

The quality of sportsmanship—the sense of fair play, a willingness to give and 
take—is developed in no better way than through games. Players learn the 
necessity of common action without quitting or sulking, to abide by the umpire’s 
decision, to follow Roosevelt’s advice, “Don’t flunk, don’t fail, and hit the line 
hard.”—The Outlook. 

Team Work through the Church. “But what’s the use of joining a church?” 
The young man’s tone was half superior, half annoyed. “To my mind a man’s 
religion is something between himself and his Maker.” 
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the men went out on their cross-country marches they went in regular formation, 
shoulder to shoulder, swinging along together. And at other times they went in 


you will have lost all the joy and the courage and the stimulus that come from 
the other fellow’s shoulder against yours. And the chances are that you will not 
go so far. You're your own pacemaker, you see; you can lag or loiter, or even 
drop out if you like, with no comrade’s eye to question or shame you; no com- 
rade’s hand to help you if you need help. 

, there’s a saying of Mark Twain’s that I’m very fond of. It’s something 
like this: ‘A large part of the joy of a walk is the friendly wagging of the 
tongue and the friendly rubbing of the shoulder.” And it’s true not only for 
walks but for almost any kind of organization—even churches, because, being 
human, we’re made that way. We need the shoulder-to-shoulder feeling.” — 
Condensed from The Youth’s Companion. 

We are Workers together with God. Richard Drummond’s father came 
from Scotland to America and undertook the manufacture of oatmeal on a small 
scale. For this process he required a stone kiln. He built the kiln himself, 
with the assistance of Richard, and the two carried the heavy stones that made 
the structure. 

For this labor the father made a hand-barrow, the handles at one end much 
shorter than at the other, so that nearly all the weight of the stone came at his 
end of the barrow. But Richard did not understand this, and he marveled at his 
strength, as stone after stone was carried to its place and cemented into the 
arch, 

“Aye, laddie, we brought a great yin that time,” his father would say, admir- 
ingly; and Richard grew tall in his father’s approbation. 

Years went by, and Richard often thought of the event after he became a man. 

“It was very fine, the way my father encouraged me,” said he, not long ago, 
“and to this day I love my father for the way he did it. And I sometimes think 
that is the way God gets work out of us, by lengthening the handles at our end, 
and letting us suppose we are very important as partners in his great under- 
takings.” 

“You are right,” said the friend to whom the incident was related. “Only 
you must not say ‘suppose.’ Your father did not explain to you that he was 
carrying more than half the stone, but you must not think, and do not think, 


that you were not of importance in his work. Strong as he was, he could not 


carry both ends of the barrow; and while he was much stronger than you, you 
were as indispensable at your end as he at his.” 

“But you would not say the same of God, would you? You would not say 
that in the same way he needs us at this end of the barrow?” 

“Indeed I would, in a sense as nearly parallel as we can apply any such lesson 
to God. Great enterprises have failed, apparently, because God had no one at 
this end to carry the human part of the barrow. What could have been done had 


he been disposed to make a different sort of barrow, I will not discuss; but the 


world being the two-handled sort of thing it is, God needs us at this end of the 
load. ; ; 

“Remember what George Eliot says, putting the words into the mouth of old 
Antonio Stradivari, the volin-maker of Cremona: ‘He could not make Antonio 
“Stradivari violins without Antonio, I think that is true of all divine-human en-. 
terprises, It seems to me you have done well to interpret the ways of God with 


his children in the light of that boyish memory.”—Youth’s Companion. 


_ A Personal Letter Bespeaking your Codperation. It is an appreciated priv- 
ilege to convey to you a message concerning the Department for Utilizing Surplus 


_ Material of the World’s Sunday-School Association. Each year for a number of 


years frequent mention of this Department has appeared in Tue Gume, and 
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thousands of letters have come from its readers asking for the name of a mis- 
sionary of a particular denomination who would be glad to receive all sorts of 
things ranging from a picture card to a mule or an automobile, and from a card 
punch to a church bell. Such things have been given to thousands of mission- 
aries by more than 38,000 co-workers in the homeland. 

First, you should know that the missionaries are most appreciative of your 
help. They can never receive too many picture cards, and they are always beg- 
ging for many more large picture rolls. Papers in English, dressed dolls, baby 
organs, stereopticons, slides, ribbons, watches that still have “go” in them, portable 
blackboards, are in the list of things for which there is constant call. Hundreds of 
dollars, in amounts ranging from a quarter to one thousand, have been sent to 
me for the purchase of helpful articles especially named by the missionaries. 
Would that this “Special Fund” might be increased! 

At the back of this volume you will find a request which now has become an 
annual one. I cannot thank you who respond too greatly for the blessing which 
results from those few lines. The Guipg is most helpful on the mission field. 
Our International Uniform Lessons are studied in the Philippines a year later 
than in America, and in Korea two years later. Nearly every missionary in these 
two countries receives a Guipk through your thoughtfulness. Many GutprEs are 
sent to other parts of the mission world, for they are full of sermon suggestions 
for the missionaries and native preachers. 

Your further codperation is requested. For a leaflet giving full information 
about being a foreign missionary at home and thus helping the missionaries over 
there, write to me as Superintendent of the Surplus Material Department, 
World’s Sunday-School Association, 216 Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 
Indicate your denomination, state the things you have to give, and you will re- 
ceive a card of introduction to a missionary to whom the things are to be for- 
warded directly. Do not send the packages to the World’s office—Yours sin- 
cerely and also on behalf of many missionaries, Samuel D. Price. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. There is too much of your work and my 
work, and not enough of the spirit of our work—Margaret Bottome. 

There are many things God wants to do, which he never can do unless some 
one helps him: every one of us can help God do something that needs to be 
done.—Albert Donnell. 

I put my shoulder to the wheel with my best judgment, and trust to God for 
the rest—Admiral Farragut. : 

What did God give you the crook in the arm for? Why, surely, to hook it 
into some other fellow’s.—Bishop Creighton. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. VII. What Paul Teaches about Team-Work. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where was Jesus’ home before he began his public ministry? 2. What do we 
know about Jesus’ attitude towards his mother? 3. Who wrote the words of our 
Golden Text? 4. What is the number of the commandment in regard to parents? 
5. Where is it given in the Bible? 6. Describe an unhappy home in the time of 
the patriarchs, and tell why it was so unhappy. 7. What qualities had Ruth 
which made her home happy and would make any home happy? 8. Is one a 
Christian who is not a Christian at home? 9. Are you contributing as much to 
the home happiness as you are obtaining from it? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: HELPING ONE, ANOTHER 


Lesson Material: John 6.1-14; 1 Corinthians 12.20, 21. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Help yourself. Take care of your- 
self. Depend upon yourself. All these counsels you occasionally hear, and they’ 
are good counsels, too. We all have to learn to be independent, to look out for 
ourselves instead of depending upon others to do everything for us. Our lesson 
today, however, tells us of another duty that is ours, and that is, that we are not 
to think only of self, but we are to think of others and help others. 

Whom to Help. Whom are we to help? Friends? Brothers and sisters, 
father and mother, the people in our homes and those outside whom we know? 
Undoubtedly. But we are not to draw the line there. In the beautiful story of 
Jesus feeding the five thousand, which we know so well, Jesus and the dis- 
ciples and the boy are all doing something to help that hungry crowd. How 
many of the people did they know? Very few. Most of that crowd were on 
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their way to Jerusalem from afar and were utter strangers to the helpers. But 
they were in need, and Jesus always helped the needy. In the Great War after 
a battle many of the wounded who were still able to walk came stumbling back 
to the field hospitals arm in arm, or with arms around another’s shoulders, and 
often of these pairs one was an Englishman and the other a German. They 
forgot all about their enmity and were helping each other. It did not matter 
who the other fellow was if he was wounded and needed help. 

Reasons for Helping One Another. We are all dependent on one another 
and carinot get along alone. As Paul says in our text from his letter to the 
Corinthians, the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: or again the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you. Ina family the father cannot say to 
the mother, I have no need of you, nor the sister say to the brother, I have no 
need of you. 

It is natural to help one another. If you saw a child struggling in the river, 
without stopping to think about it you would run to help him out. It is the 
way God made us—to be helpful to others when we can. And it is Christian. 
Christ urges it. He tells us we must love one another, and love means service. 
Christ did it. All his life was spent in helping others. No one can be a Chris- 
tian who lives a selfish life and never troubles himself about others. 

Whose Work was it? There was once a boy who liked grape jam. One 
Saturday his mother asked him to stay home from football practice and help 
her prepare some grapes for jam. The boy refused. He felt she had no right 
to ask him to give up his freedom on Saturday morning'to help her in her work, 
as he called it. 

But was it his mother’s work? Or was it the family’s work? And if it was 
the family’s work, was it not his work? 

That boy had the habit of looking upon his home as a convenience. It was 
merely a place to eat and sleep. He liked grape jam, and he expected to be 
provided with plenty of it. But how or when it was made he considered none of 
this affair—The Youth’s Temperance Banner. 

A Great Helper. When John Eliot lay dying, a friend came into his room 
and found the wonderful old man teaching a little Indian child his alphabet. 
And the friend said, “Don’t you think you have earned a rest?” And he replied, 
“T don’t think I have. I prayed the Lord a long time ago to make me useful in 
my sphere, and he heard my prayer, and now that I am no longer young, he 
leaves me strength enough to teach this little Indian child its alphabet.”—Robert 
E. Speer, in Remember Jesus Christ. 

Was that Somebody You? 


“Somebody did a golden deed: 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, ‘ Tis sweet to live’; 
Somebody said, ‘I’m glad to give’; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right; 
: Was that somebody you?” 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: 1 Thessalonians 5.15. 
“To have willing feet, 
A smile that is sweet, 
A kind, pleasant word for all that you meet, 
That’s what it is to be helpful!” 

Such help as we can give each other in this world is a debt to each other.— 

Ruskin. : 
Blessed is the way of the helpers; 
The companions of the Christ—Henry van Dyke. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. VII. How twelve men and a boy helped Jesus to 
help others; why we should help others; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How did Jesus as a Boy make his home happy? 2. Which commandment bids 
us honor our parents? 3. Repeat the commandment. 4. How can you share in 
making your home a happy place? 5. What can you do for father? 6, Mother; . 
7. Brother? 8, Sister? 
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Golden Text 


Children, obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well-pleasing in the Lord. Fa- 
thers, provoke not your children, that they 
be not discouraged. Colossians 3.20, 21 


LESSON Luke 10.38-42; 2.51, 52; 2 Timothy 3.14, 15 DEVOTIONAL 
READING Psalm 91.1-10 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, Colossians 3.18-25; 2 Timothy 1.3-6; Titus 21-8 


LUKE 10.38 Now as they went on their way he entered into a certain village; 
and a certain woman named Martha received him into her house. 39 And she 
had a sister called Mary, who also sat at the Lord’s feet, and heard his word. 
40 But Martha was cumbered about much serving; and she came up to him, 
and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister did leave me to serve alone? 
bid her therefore that she help me. 41 But the Lord answered and said unto 
her, Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about many things: 42 but 
one thing is needful: for Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her. 

LUKE 2.51 And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth; and he was 
subject unto them: and his mother kept all these sayings in her heart, 

52 And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
men, ‘ 

2 TIMOTHY 3.14 But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them; 15 and that 
from a babe thou hast known the sacred writings which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE BETHANY HOME WHERE JESUS WAS A FREQUENT 
GUEST, Luke 10.38-42. Once when Jesus and his disciples were on their way 
to, or from, Jerusalem, he entered Bethany and was welcomed at the home of 
two sisters, Martha and Mary. Mary sat down at his feet to listen to his words, 
but Martha, distracted with the preparation for the meal, came impatiently to 
Jesus and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister did leave me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me. 

Tenderly Jesus reproached Martha, saying, Martha, Martha, thou art anxious 
and troubled about many things: but one thing is needful. Dr. James Moffat 
has an interesting translation of this passage. He thinks “but one thing is 
needful” means “one dish alone is necessary.” Both sisters sat at Jesus’ feet 
(see the word also, verse 39). Both helped prepare the meal, but Mary re- 
turned, thinking the fare prepared adequate. Martha, on the other hand, wished 
to serve a more pretentious dinner—one of many dishes—in order thereby better 
to honor the Lord. The whole point of Jesus’ words was to defend Martha 
against herself. He was content with one dish. He did not want his visit to 
turn her into a drudge. He desired that she also should sit at his feet and learn. 
See also Dr. Jowett’s interpretation, page 206. Mary hath chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her. “Not yours in bustling about, Martha, 
but hers is ‘the good part’ of ministry, not to my body’s but my Spirit’s need for 
sympathy and understanding. It will not be taken from her now by my bidding 
her to help you, and it is of such a character that she will never lose it.” 

H,. THE EXAMPLE OF THE CHILD JESUS IN THE HOME, Luke 2.51, 
52. After his visit to the temple at the age of twelve, Jesus returned with his 
parents to Nazareth; and he was subject unto them, he obeyed them. And his 
mother kept all these sayings (Jesus’ words in the temple, verses 46-50) in her 
heart, And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
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men, The Greek word translated advanced means literally to lengthen by ham- 
mering, as an iron-worker lengthens a piece of iron by hammering it upon an 
anvil. The Sunday-School Journal refers to this meaning of the word and aptly 
comments: “The divinity of Jesus did not relieve him of the necessity of learn- 
ing in that severe school of experience where the lessons seem actually beaten 
into our characters. The world is largely hammer and anvil for most of us, 
We are struck into shape with painful blows. If the tradition is correct that 
Joseph died shortly after this trip to Jerusalem, we can readily see that one 
hammer upon the character of Jesus was the struggle for daily bread. Quite 
likely, too, there were lessons which his intelligence had to master, not by the 
swift intuition which showed itself in the temple, but by the more laborious 
process of intellectual hammer-swinging. And if Christ had temptations after 
the scene in the desert he may certainly have had them before.” 

III, A CHRISTIAN HOME IN THE TIME OF PAUL, 2 Timothy 3.14, 
15. From his prison in Rome, probably in 67 or 68 a. p., Paul wrote his second 
letter to Timothy, the son of a Jewess named Eunice (2 Tim. 1.5), who with 
her mother Lois had become a Christian. ‘Timothy also was a disciple when first 
we hear of him at Lystra on Paul’s second Missionary Journey. Afterwards he 
was Paul’s companion at various times. Paul left Timothy in charge of the 
church at Ephesus (1 Tim. 1.3). Paul’s Second Epistle of Timothy was written 
to beg Timothy to come to him in his last imprisonment, to urge him to con= 
tinue steadfast in the faith, and to give him instructions as-to the church. Tim- 
othy had been well instructed in the Old Testament writings by his mother and 
his grandmother, and in the gospel by Paul, and Paul urges him in this letter to 
abide in the things he had learned. Paul reminds Timothy, moreover, that from 
childhood he had known the sacred writings which were able to make him wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus, that is, “when read in the 
light of the faith of Christ Jesus and with trust in him they gave sufficient in- 
struction for his salvation.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Here are some questions which are pertinent for our theme: 

“How much do you know about the homes of your pupils? How much do you 
know about their home life? How often have you ever called upon or visited 
them in their homes? Have you ever individually or personally talked with 
them about their home life? In how far have you used your influence to make 
their homes Christian homes? Are you improving the opportunities which come 
to you to give them higher and truer ideals of what the home life should be? 
Have you made your home a means for helping other homes? Have you ever 
invited your pupils individually to visit you in your own home, to take a meal or 
pass an evening? Let me press the question closer still. Is your home the kind 
of home which has a warm, loving, generous, helpful, Christian atmosphere? Can 
every one who enters it feel it?” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 
‘3 OF FAMILY LIFE 


Lesson Material: Luke 10.38-42; 2.51, 52; Ephesians 5.22 to 6.432 Timothy 
3.14, 15; Psalm 785-7. | 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In Bethany Lazarus and Martha and 
Mary lived, and their home was the nearest approach to a home, which Jesus had 
during his public ministry. The Gospels often speak of his going there, and we 
know that during Passion Week he left Jerusalem every night for Bethany. The 
home life of those two sisters is.a theme that preachers love to dwell upon, and 
very few can resist the temptation to score either the one or the other. Martha 
is said to represent the practical type, Mary the contemplative, dreaming type. 
We are told that it is not Martha’s sphere to indulge in reverie, nor is it Mary’s 
practice to busy herself in the kitchen. “Martha is the handy woman, ready to 
roll her sleeves up and cook 4 dinner or nurse a patient; ready to busy herself 
in dusting a room, and when she has finished to begin dusting it over again. 
Mary is poetic, sentimental, far-away, going to noon-day prayer-meeting, read- 
ing devout little books, and moving about with her eyes in heaven. If this be 
a fair interpretation of the two women, then give me Martha to live with,” ex- 
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claims Dr. Jowett, “for I fail to see ‘the good part’ which wins for Mary the 
Master’s commendation. Let me dwell with Martha, the nimble-handed helper, 
and not with Mary, who gives no finger to lift the crushing burden that weighs 
upon the weary and heavy-laden hearts of men.” 

Dr. Jowett’s Lesson for Wives and Mothers in the Home. Mary had 
chosen “the good part” because it included Martha’s. A pound is better than a 
penny because it includes it. Mary both sat and served, she communed and 
labored, she had partnership with her Lord and ministry for her fellows. Where 
have we got our assumption that Mary was always sitting and reading and 
moping? Where have we got our impression that the devout are the indolent, 
and the prayerful are the inactive? The mystics are not the loafers; they are 
the most practical of their kind. To be a Mary is to include a Martha, too. Yes, 
just because Mary sat she could run! Mary was a busy woman, but her output 
was effective. If you had seen Martha you would frequently have said of her 
doings: “She would do more if she did less!” She was always on the move, 
but her movements were not effective. If she had sat a little more with the 
Lord her running would have been more fruitful. Mary never seemed so busy 
as Martha, but every ounce of her energy told. There are signs of nervous waste 
about Martha, of hot intensity, of irritableness and irritation. The woman was 
overwrought. The Lord himself described her as distracted and “troubled.” 
She needed to sit down at Jesus’ feet. 

The busiest mother will do amazingly well for herself if she will withdraw 
from the ardent demands of the domestic circle and have ten minutes with her 
Lord. “But I have so many things to do!” I know all about it, but you will do 
them better for the apparent waste. Deep communion gives us the power of fine 
action. It conveys to the soul a calm assurance of God. You come back to your 
house work or to your day’s work, whatever it be, with a tremendous conscious- 
ness that you are in the presence of the Lord. That assurance clinches and 
consolidates the entire life. It dismisses distractions and binds up the heart in 
unity. ‘The nerves are soothed and calmed and the soul is stilled. 

And there is a still further advantage reaped from this retirement into the 
presence of God. We get a truer sense of the proportion of things. When we 
are bustling about amid the manifold and clamant duties of the day, giving our- 
selves no time for thought, we are apt to lose the emphasis of things, and moun- 
tains become valleys, and valleys are lifted up to the height of mountains. 

Now, quiet withdrawal from the bustling scene gives us the “quiet eye,” and we 
see things as they are. Shall I-say that we get a bird’s-eye view of things? 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles.” 

Jesus’ Teachings Regarding the Family. Through all the centuries the chief 
glory of Judaism has been its family life. Israel’s entire social structure was 
built upon this institution as its chief corner stone. Jesus recognized that if 
this was imperfect or insecure, no stable social order could be established. 

Jesus’ own experience in his home at Nazareth had also revealed to him the 
social potentialities of a home in which the spirit of fraternity and loyalty pre- 
vailed. He paid the highest possible tribute to his own home life, for he ex- 
panded the idea of the family into his comprehensive social ideal of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Jesus asserted that marriage is necessary to meet the innate social needs of 
man, and that its obligations are supreme. His hearty approval of marriage is 
shown by the zeal with which he attacked the current tendency to make divorce 
easy. With all his might he set himself against anything which threatened the 
integrity of the family. 

Jesus evidently accepted the Old Testament teachings regarding the duties of 
children to parents. If the accepted chronology be correct, he himself devoted 
fully thirty years of his brief life to the faithful discharge of his filial obliga- 
tions. With hot indignation he denounced the Pharisees who encouraged the peo- 
ple to bring gifts when they were really needed by those who had the first claim 
upon them (Mk, 7.6-12).—Professor Charles Foster Kent, in The Social Teach- 
ings of the Prophets and Jesus. 

The Duties of Parents and Children. Paul reiterated the old command: 
Children, obey your parents at every point, for this is right for those who be- 
long to the Lord: but with keen insight born of wide observation, he added: 
Fathers, do not irritate your children, lest you make them sullen, 
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In the parallel passage in Ephesians 6.40 he again enjoins parents to “bring u 
their children in the discipline and ancae of the Lord.” Thus eae 
only reiterated a fundamental tenet of Judaism, but also the principle underlying 
the modern religious education movement. Upon parents he laid the chief re— 
sponsibility for the moral and religious education of their children, At the same 
time he enjoined them to use that superlative tact which is required in this most 
important of parental duties if it is to be successfully performed.—Professor 
Charles Foster Kent, in The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. 

Fathers, Provoke not your Children, that they Be not Discouraged. 
Elizabeth Barrett was a woman of nearly forty when she came to know Robert 
Browning, and her father, whose mania it was to think of his children only as 
children, absolutely forbade all intercourse between the lovers. The result, as 
all the world knows, was that the poetess quietly slipped out of the house one 
morning and married Browning in Marylebone Church. The father never re- 
lented, never saw his daughter again, although his own unreasonableness had 
provoked her to anger.—Dr. R. Bruce Taylor. 

The Hypocrite. You can always tell the hypocrite, old Thomas Shephard as- 
sures us. “He shines like an angel in the church. Christ and mercy are never 
out of his mouth. He is raised up to heaven with liberty and joy on Sabbath 
days, and especially on Communion days. But he is a devil at home”? The fierce, 
volcanic words almost scorch my manuscript as I copy them. “A devil at home!” 
a aoae is a devil at home, a devil he is—Frank H, Boreham, in The Silver 

adow. 

The Right Kind of Home. The great, overshadowing peril of a boy’s life 
is not, as many suppose, his bad companions nor his bad books nor his bad 
habits; it is the peril of homelessness. Homelessness is not merely house- 
lessness—the having no bed or room which can be called one’s own. It is the 
isolation of the boy’s soul; the lack of some one to listen to him; a life without 
roots which hold him in his place and make him grow. This is what drives the 
‘boy into the arms of evil, and makes the street his home and the gang his 
family; or else drives him in upon himself with uncommunicated imaginings 
and feverish desires. 

An increasing risk which many prosperous families encounter is the tendency 
to homelessness, the temptations of the nomadic life, as though a home were a 
tent which one might fold “like the Arabs, and as silently steal away”; the 
slackening of domestic responsibility through the habit of transient residence in 
boarding-houses or hotels as refuges from the cares of a home. 

Rich parents may be so completely preoccupied with money-making or money- 
spending, that their home becomes little more than a sleeping-place ; and poor 
parents may, though with better reason, be separated from their children from 
early morning till late evening by the necessities of bread-winning at the factory 
or shop. In either case of homelessness, therefore, there is the same necessity 
for finding some substitute for a home. For the homeless children of the poor, 
philanthropy has devised a Placing-out System, which deports boys from the 
homelessness of a city to domestic life in rural communities, F or the homeless 
children of the rich a similar Placing-out System has been provided by the es- 
tablishment of boarding schools, where devoted and intelligent teachers accept 
the parental responsibilities which over-burdened or self-indulgent parents de- 
cline. 

What kind of American-home is likely to make the right kind of American 
boy? There are, it would seem, three characteristics which a boy must recognize 
before he will think of his home as good, and which, if he does recognize them 
as marks of his own home, will make him remember that home as the most 
precious of his moral inheritances. | : 

A simple home, that is to say, is simply a home; not a step to something else, 
not an instrument of social ambition, not a mere sleeping-place, like a kennel into 
which a dog creeps for the night; but a centre of affectionate self-denial and 
mutual forbearance; an end in itself, as though the main concern for a family 
were simply to make a home and to keep it simple, When a boy discovers that 
his parents find their satisfaction elsewhere than in the home,—in the club of the 
prosperous or in the saloon of the poor—then the boy also will follow the 
group-instinct as it leads him to the street or the gang; in so far as he sees 
the home satisfying his parents, it is likely to satisfy him. ee 

The second mark of a good home is consistency. The parental discipline of 
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claims Dr. Jowett, “for I fail to see ‘the good part’ which wins for Mary the 
Master’s commendation. Let me dwell with Martha, the nimble-handed helper, 
and not with Mary, who gives no finger to lift the crushing burden that weighs 
upon the weary and heavy-laden hearts of men.” 

Dr, Jowett’s Lesson for Wives and Mothers in the Home. Mary had 
chosen “the good part” because it included Martha’s. A pound is better than a 
penny because it includes it. Mary both sat and served, she communed and 
labored, she had partnership with her Lord and ministry for her fellows. Where 
have we got our assumption that Mary was always sitting and reading and 
moping? Where have we got our impression that the devout are the indolent, 
and the prayerful are the inactive? The mystics are not the loafers; they are 
the most practical of their kind. To be a Mary is to include a Martha, too. Yes, 
just because Mary sat she could run! Mary was a busy woman, but her output 
was effective. If you had seen Martha you would frequently have said of her 
doings: “She would do more if she did less!” She was always on the move, 
but her movements were not effective. If she had sat a little more with the 
Lord her running would have been more fruitful. Mary never seemed so busy 
as Martha, but every ounce of her energy told. There are signs of nervous waste 
about Martha, of hot intensity, of irritableness and irritation. The woman was 
overwrought. The Lord himself described her as distracted and “troubled.” 
She needed to sit down at Jesus’ feet. 

The busiest mother will do amazingly well for herself if she will withdraw 
from the ardent demands of the domestic circle and have ten minutes with her 
Lord. “But I have so many things to do!” I know all about it, but you will do 
them better for the apparent waste. Deep communion gives us the power of fine 
action. It conveys to the soul a calm assurance of God. You come back to your 
house work or to your day’s work, whatever it be, with a tremendous conscious- 
ness that you are in the presence of the Lord. ‘That assurance clinches and 
consolidates the entire life. It dismisses distractions and binds up the heart in 
unity. The nerves are soothed and calmed and the soul is stilled. 

And there is a still further advantage reaped from this retirement into the 
presence of God. We get a truer sense of the proportion of things. When we 
are bustling about amid the manifold and clamant duties of the day, giving our- 
selves no time for thought, we are apt to lose the emphasis of things, and moun- 
tains become valleys, and valleys are lifted up to the height of mountains. 

Now, quiet withdrawal from the bustling scene gives us the “quiet eye,” and we 
see things as they are. Shall I-say that we get a bird’s-eye view of things? 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles.” 

Jesus’ Teachings Regarding the Family. Through all the centuries the chief 
glory of Judaism has been its family life. Israel’s entire social structure was 
built upon this institution as its chief corner stone. Jesus recognized that if 
this was imperfect or insecure, no stable social order could be established. 

Jesus’ own experience in his home at Nazareth had also revealed to him the 
social potentialities of a home in which the spirit of fraternity and loyalty pre- 
vailed. He paid the highest possible tribute to his own home life, for he ex- 
panded the idea of the family into his comprehensive social ideal of the Kingdom 
of God, 

Jesus asserted that marriage is necessary to meet the innate social needs of 
man, and that its obligations are supreme. His hearty approval of marriage is 
shown by the zeal with which he attacked the current tendency to make divorce 
easy. With all his might he set himself against anything which threatened the 
integrity of the family. 

Jesus evidently accepted the Old Testament teachings regarding the duties of 
children to parents. If the accepted chronology be correct, he himself devoted 
fully thirty years of his brief life to the faithful discharge of his filial obliga- 
tions. With hot indignation he denounced the Pharisees who encouraged the peo- 
ple to bring gifts when they were really needed by those who had the first claim 
upon them (Mk, 7.6-12).—Professor Charles Foster Kent, in The Social Teach- 
ings of the Prophets and Jesus. 

The Duties of Parents and Children. Paul reiterated the old command: 
Children, obey your parents at every point, for this is right for those who be- 
long to the Lord: but with keen insight born of wide observation, he added: 
Fathers, do not irritate your children, lest you make them sullen, 
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In the parallel passage in Ephesians 6.40 he again enjoins parents to “bring u 
their children in the discipline and ee as of the lord” Thus Baer 
only reiterated a fundamental tenet of Judaism, but also the principle underlying 
the modern religious education movement. Upon parents he laid the chief re~ 
sponsibility for the moral and religious education of their children. At the same 
time he enjoined them to use that superlative tact which is required in this most 
important of parental duties if it is to be successfully performed.—Professor 
Charles Foster Kent, in The Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus. 

Fathers, Provoke not your Children, that they Be not Discouraged. 
Elizabeth Barrett was a woman of nearly forty when she came to know Robert 
Browning, and her father, whose mania it was to think of his children only as 
children, absolutely forbade all intercourse between the lovers. The result, as 
all the world knows, was that the poetess quietly slipped out of the house one 
morning and married Browning in Marylebone Church. The father never re- 
lented, never saw his daughter again, although his own unreasonableness had 
provoked her to anger.—Dr. R. Bruce Taylor. 

The Hypocrite. You can always tell the hypocrite, old Thomas Shephard as- 
sures us. “He shines like an angel in the church. Christ and mercy are never 
out of his mouth. He is raised up to heaven with liberty and joy on Sabbath 
days, and especially on Communion days. But he is a devil at home.” ‘The fierce, 
volcanic words almost scorch my manuscript as I copy them, “A devil at home!” 
= Ben is a devil at home, a devil he is—Frank H. Boreham, in The Silver 

adow. 

The Right Kind of Home. The great, overshadowing peril of a boy’s life 
is not, as many suppose, his bad companions nor his bad books nor his bad 
habits; it is the peril of homelessness. Homelessness is not merely house- 
lessness—the having no bed or room which can be called one’s own. It is the 
isolation of the boy’s soul; the lack of some one to listen to him; a life without 
roots which hold him in his place and make him grow. This is what drives the 
‘boy into the arms of evil, and makes the street his home and the gang his 
family; or else drives him in upon himself with uncommunicated imaginings 
and feverish desires. 

An increasing risk which many prosperous families encounter is the tendency 
to homelessness, the temptations of the nomadic life, as though a home were a 
tent which one might fold “like the Arabs, and as silently steal away”; the 
slackening of domestic responsibility through the habit of transient residence in 
boarding-houses or hotels as refuges from the cares of a home. 

Rich parents may be so completely preoccupied with money-making or money- 
spending, that their home becomes little more than a sleeping-place; and poor 
parents may, though with better reason, be separated from their children from 
early morning till late evening by the necessities of bread-winning at the factory 
or shop. In either case of homelessness, therefore, there is the same necessity 
for finding some substitute for a home. For the homeless children of the poor, 
philanthropy has devised a Placing-out System, which deports boys from the 
homelessness of a city to domestic life in rural communities, For the homeless 
children of the rich a similar Placing-out System has been provided by the es- 
tablishment of boarding schools, where devoted and intelligent teachers accept 
the parental responsibilities which over-burdened or self-indulgent parents de- 
cline. 

What kind of American-home is likely to make the right kind of American 
boy? There are, it would seem, three characteristics which a boy must recognize 
before he will think of his home as good, and which, if he does recognize them 
as marks of his own home, will make him remember that home as the most 
precious of his moral inheritances. _ f 

A simple home, that is to say, is simply a home; not a step to something else, 
not an instrument of social ambition, not a mere sleeping-place, like a kennel into 
which a dog creeps for the night; but a centre of affectionate self-denial and 
mutual forbearance; an end in itself, as though the main concern for a family 
were simply to make a home and to keep it simple. When a boy discovers that 
his parents find their satisfaction elsewhere than in the home,—in the club of the 
prosperous or in the saloon of the poor—then the boy also will follow the 
group-instinct as it leads him to the street or the gang; in so far as he sees 
the home satisfying his parents, it is likely to satisfy him. eae 

The second mark of a good home is consistency. The parental discipline of 
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the home is to be chiefly maintained, not by precepts, but by the consistent con- 
duct of the parents themselves. A boy is not easily moved by exhortation, but 
he is affected with extraordinary ease by contagion. A boy is in many points im- 
mature and unobservant, but one trait in him is highly developed,—the capacity 
to detect anything that looks like humbug. If he observe any considerable in- 
consistency between precept and example, between exhortation and character, 
all the well-intended efforts of his home are likely to be in vain. 

Out of the simplicity and consistency of a good home issues its third char- 
acteristic. It is that relation between children and their parents whose historical 
name is Piety. Picty, in its Latin usage, was the name for the duty and loyalty 
of a child to its parents, or of a wife to her husband. A‘neas, in Virgil, was 
called pious because he was a good son of Anchises. Piety toward God is, 
therefore, nothing else than the affection of a son translated into a religious 
experience. 

This, then, is the American home which makes the right kind of American 
boy,—a home where simplicity and consistency open into piety; where a boy 
thinks of his father not as a drill-master or fault-finder, so that the first instinct 
of the boy is to keep out of the way; nor of his mother as yielding a fragment 
of her day to her children, while committing their nurture for the most part to 
hired experts; but of both parents as comrades to whom it is a happiness to go, 
and as advisers from whom it is safe to learn——Condensed from Religious Edu- 
cation of an American Citizen, by Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 


“Seek brands at neighbor hearths; yet be not prone 
To linger: light a hearth fire of your own.” 

As a young man treats his mother and sisters so he will treat his wife: and 
as the young woman treats her father and brothers, so she will treat her husband. 
The new home will be largely a reproduction of the old home—The Christian 
Guardian. 

Ninety per cent. of the I. W. W.’s move constantly from place to place and 
have no home. Does this fact help to account for them? 


The Christian family. See Chapter II of The Christian Life in the Modern 
World, by Professor Peabody. 

Safeguarding the Home. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does the word neighbor mean? 2. Why was the action of the priest and 
the Levite especially contemptible? 3. Why did the lawyer not mention the word 
Samaritan? 4. How has our idea of the word neighborhood become enlarged 
since the war? 5. What responsibility has our new view point brought us? 6. 
How are we fulfilling it? 7. How does Zech. 8.16, 17 say one should treat his 
neighbor? 8. Are the nations living up to this standard, one with the other? 
9. Lincoln said that when he found the two Great Commandments on the door 
of a church that would be the church he would join: was he right? to. If 
everyone loved his neighbor as himself what would become of strikes, profiteer- 
ing, extortion by capital or by labor? 11. What community welfare plans are 
being carried out here? 12, What plans should be put into operation? 13. What 
oe work is our church doing? 14. What community work is our class 

oing! 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: BEING A CHRISTIAN 
AT HOME 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Which is easier, to be a Christian at 
church or at home? At a social gathering or at home? Among friends or 
among brothers and sisters? Among strangers or with parents? For whose 
love do you care more, your sister’s or a friend’s? For whose good opinion do 
you care more, your mother’s or a stranger's? ‘The sad fact is, that we are 
often at our worst among those whom we love best. Why is it so hard to be a 
Christian at home? Why is it so worth while to be a Christian there? 

What does our Golden Text say? How.do we know that Jesus as a child 
obeyed his parents? How do we know that he was always thoughtful of his 
mother? In whose house was Jesus a frequent guest? It was a great privilege 
for Mary and Martha to have Jesus as a guest in their home, and it is a-privi- 
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lege which each of us may have in our home. How do we recognize whether 
or not Jesus is a guest in any home? 

Honoring Parents. Every child asks “Why?” and the answer occasionally 
has to be, “Because you must do as you are told.” Children cannot learn too 
early that obedience is the condition of happiness. But this mere obedience soon 
gives place to a higher motive. We obey our parents, not because we have to; 
but because we honor and love them and should be sorry to grieve them. 

Long after Ruskin was one of the most famous of writers he used to go home 
to live with his mother at Denmark-hill. The severe old lady never could re- 
member that her son was no longer a child. At dinner, before some of the most 
notable people of the time, she would contradict him and condemn his views as 
though he were a schoolboy; but his courtesy never failed him, and all agreed 
that the most wonderful thing in that strange household was the splendid con 
sideration and honor and humility shown by the son to the somewhat exacting 
and unreasonable mother. Blessed are we if to the end we think that our fa- 
ther was the strongest and straightest, and our mother the most beautiful and 
wise of humankind—Dr. R. Bruce Taylor. 

The Christian at Home. The story of St. Simeon Stylites, who attained a 
holy reputation by dressing in a hair shirt and living for years on the top of a 
high pillar, spending his time in prayer, greatly impressed the imagination of 
young Anatole of France. He wished to emulate that saint, and not being able 
to secure the pillar, he improvised one by placing a chair on the kitchen table. 
Arrayed in something almost as uncomfortable as a hair shirt, he took his seat 
there, ready to spend the rest of his days in fasting and prayer. Unfortunately, 
however, the cook and the rest of his family were unable to understand the 
sublimity of his purpose, and they made life so disagreeable to him that he was 
obliged to give up his project. “Then,” he writes, “I perceived that it is a very 
difficult thing to be a saint while living with your own family. I saw why St. 
Anthony and St. Jerome went into the desert.” 

The Youth’s Companion observes: “It would seem that the family ought to 
be the easiest place in the world to be ‘saintly.’ Curiously enough, it is gen- 
erally found to be the most difficult. It is easier to restrain your temper at a 
party than at home. It is easier to be courteous at a reception than in the family 
circle. It is less difficult to show thoughtfulness and nice consideration” for 
others at a dinner party than it is to do the same at the family breakfast table. 

“But it means vastly more to do these same things at home. In reality, it is 
pretty contemptible to show a pleasant side abroad, and a disagreeable side within 
the home. It does not mean very much to be agreeable when people are watch- 
ing us. It does mean something in the privacy of home. It is a beautiful thing 
to see young boys very considerate for some particularly pretty girl, and ready 
to run any errand for some attractive teacher; it is a great deal more beautiful 
to see them show that same consideration for their own mothers. 

“Tt is harder to be ‘saintly’ in our own homes, and yet the day will come when 
it will not matter to us what the people outside are thinking of us; some day we 
shall wish more than we wish for anything else on earth, that we had the mem- 
bers of our own families together once more, so that we might be kind to them 
and thoughtful for them, and show them how dearly we loved them. As surely 
as we live, that day will come. Why not obtain that wish now ge 

How:-Louise Failed at Home. Louise Farnum, dainty as a rose in her fresh 
pink dimity, was swinging lazily in the hammock in the dusk. She was expect- 
ing company—two of “the boys” were going to bring over their banjos, and her 
chum, Nan Bailey, was coming with her mandolin. Louise’s guitar lay on one of 
the piazza chairs. The lemonade in the ice-box was deliciously cool and her 
jumbles were perfect. Louise sighed contentedly; it was going to be a nice 
evening—she could “feel” it. fii ya j 

There was the sound of footsteps on the walk. Louise lifted her head, but it 
was only her brother Jim, and she dropped back again. Jim strolled up, with his 
hands in his pockets and a gloomy look in his eyes. “Say, Sis, come for a walk, 
will you?” he asked. Loypise stared, and then laughed. “Well! Is the world 
coming to an end? Why am I honored by such an urgent invitation, may I ask? 
~ Jim frowned impatiently. He did not like to be teased; but still he did not 
go. “Quit it, Lou!” he cried. “I want to talk, honest! Will you, or wont you? 

Something in his voice sobered his sister, Her callers were not likely to come 
for half an hour yet, and they all knew each other so well—she could leave word 
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that she would be back in a few minutes. But what nonsense! If she once let 
Jim begin to interfere with her plans, where would be the end? 

“That’s always the way!” the boy sneered. “Any fellow but your brother!” 
And he dashed down the steps and out into the shadowed road. 

The others came presently, and the evening was a gay one, but beneath the 
jollity Jim’s taunt kept echoing in the girl’s heart. It was true—she knew it was 
true, although she tried to argue it down. 

When the others had gone, she sat waiting for Jim: it was half past eleven 
when she heard voices at the gate. One was Jim’s, but the others—Louise lis- 
tened, and her face whitened. The Rockwell boys—the roughest in town! 

Silently Louise slipped up to her room. She knew now why Jim had wanted her. 
Jim had been fighting his boy’s battle alone, and he had needed her help. She 
had failed him, all summer she had failed him—it had been “any fellow but 
your brother,” as Jim said, and now— 

The girl buried her face in her pillow.—Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. “If you are a child of God, your life in 
the home should reveal it.” 

Selfishness pulls down the roof of what might be a home and leaves it only a 
shelter.—Charles Ernest White. 

No service for God is of any value which is contradicted by the life at home.— 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. VIII. Being a Christian at Home. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I. Why did Jesus speak of going down to Jericho? 2. What excuses might the 
priest and Levite have given for not helping the man in his need? 3. Would 
they hold good? 4. Is it usually some trouble to help people? 5. What does the 
parable of the Good Samaritan teach us? 6. Must a “neighbor” be some one 
near at hand? 7. Must he be in one’s social circle? 8. Of one’s own race? 9. 
How may one be a good neighbor? 10.’To whom should you be a good neighbor ? 
11. What is the Golden Rule and where is it found? 12, Does it mean the same 
thing as our Golden Text? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: MAKING HOME HAPPY 


Lesson Material: Luke 2.52, 10.38-42; Colossians 3.20, 23-25. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What makes a home? Is it the 
bricks and the wood, the walls and the roof, the windows and the doors, that 
make a home? What is the difference between a house and a home? Is a home 
always a house? Is a house always a home? A little hut without paint or much 
furniture may be a happy home, and a grand palace magnificently furnished may 
be only an abiding place, not a home at all. What sometimes makes the hut a 
home and the palace a sort of hotel? 

“A house is built of bricks and stones, of sills and posts and piers; 
But a home is built of loving deeds that stand a thousand years. 
A house, though but a humble cot, within its walls may hold 
A home of priceless beauty, rich in love’s eternal gold.” 

Children, Obey your Parents in All Things. “And he went down with 
them,” writes Luke of Jesus, “and came to Nazareth; and he was subject unto 
them.” In the early years of his life Jesus was subject, obedient, to his parents. 
His affectionate love for his mother we see at the Crucifixion, when one of the 
“Seven Words from the Cross” was for her: what was it? As a Boy, tender 
affection, willing obedience, self-forgetful humility, must have marked his 
Nazareth life. ; 

A boy from a good home entered a business house as office boy. Late in the 
day his employer asked him why he had not done what he had been told to do 
early in the morning. “Oh, I didn’t feel like doing it,” the boy replied. It was 
the answer he was accustomed to give at home, and he spoke without any thought 
of being impudent. His employer promptly knocked him down and the boy 
went home, not to complain of the treatment received from his employer, but of 
Be treatment received from his parents, because they had never taught him to 
obey. 

_ Little John went with his mother to visit relatives. His mother had been wor- 
ried about his behavior, but to her great surprise during the whole visit he did 
as he was told and never misbehaved once. As soon as he reached home, how- 
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ever, he was his natural self again. “O Johnnie,” she said, “you were so good 
while we were away. Why do you start behaving badly now?” “What’s home 
for?” asked John in pained surprise. Do you know anyone like John? 

A Good Resolution. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty I will gladly 
obey my parents or those who are in their place. I will do my best to help each 
member of my family to strength and usefulness—The Prize Code of Conduct. 

Making Home Happy for Father. “In one of the pleasantest homes where 
I visit the mother has instructed her children to adopt these four resolutions: 

1. I will always be perfectly respectful to my father. 2. I will do all I can to 
make home a place of peace and rest and joy for him. 3. I will endeavor to ap- 
preciate all he does for our home and be grateful for all his kindness to me. 
4. I will try to live by a high standard of character, so I may be a child in whom 
he takes delight and satisfaction. 

“It is needless for me to add that the father of these children is one of the 
happiest of men and his home is his earthly paradise. And I have often 
thought that, if in every household the faithful father could be honored by his 
boys and girls as is this father, the men of our land would feel a new joy in their 
hard everyday task of supporting their families, as well as the highest incentive 
for beautiful living in the home.” 

A Precious Memory. No heritage which a son can possess is worthy to be 
compared for a moment with the blessed consciousness of having done all that 
he could to make father and mother happy during their lifetime. An impressive 
little story was recently told by a man whose form is now bent and whose hair 
is white with years. 

When he was a boy of twelve he was returning one evening from the hayfield, 
where he had been at work since daybreak, when his father met him with a re- 
quest that he go to town to do an errand for him. Any one who has lived on a 
farm, and who knows what a day’s work, “from sun-up to sun-down,” means in 
haying time, will understand how the boy felt. 

“I was tired, dusty and hungry,” said the old man. “It was two miles to town. 
I wanted to get my supper, and to dress for the singing class. My first impulse 
was to refuse, and to do it harshly, for I was angry that he should ask me after 
my long day’s work. If I did refuse, he would go himself. He was a gentle, 
patient old man. But something stopped me—one of God’s good angels, I think. 

““Of course, father, I'll go, I said heartily, giving my scythe to one of the 
men. He gave me the package. 

“Thank you, Jim,’ he said. ‘I was going myself, but somehow I don’t feel 
very strong today.’ 

“He walked with me to the road that turned off to the town, and as he left 
me he put his hand on my arm and said again, “Thank you, my son. You've al- 
ways been a good boy to me, Jim.’ 

“T hurried into town and back again. When I came near the house I saw that 
something unusual had happened. All of the farm-hands were gathered about 
the door, instead of being at the milking or other chores. As I came near, one 
of the men turned to me with tears rolling down his face. 

“*Your father,’ he said, ‘is dead. He fell just as he reached the house. The 
last words he spoke were to you.’ ae 

“T am an old man now, but I have thanked God over and over again in all 
the years that have passed since that hour for those last words of my father— 
*You’ve always been a good boy to me.’ ”—Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Luke 2.40. 

If the home is happy, the world is happy.—Midrash. 

It is possible to have a lovely home even in an unlovely house. ‘ 

To Adam Paradise was home: to the good among his descendants home is 
paradise—Hare. ; 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. VIII. The Lesson Title; a statement about how 
the Boy Jesus fae ae home happy; three statements about how we can make 

ur homes happy; Colossians 3.20. 

: Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How did the Samaritan prove himself a good neighbor? 2. How did the other 
two men prove themselves bad neighbors? 3. Why do we call the “certain man 

the Good Samaritan? 4. Does it usually cost trouble to help others? 5. Did 
Jesus ever neglect to do a good turn to another because it was too much trouble? 
6. How may we “go and do likewise” ? ; 
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Golden Text 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; love there- 
fore is the fulfilment of the law. Romans 13.10 


LESSON Luke 10.25-37; Acts 2.44-47 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 
1i.1-9 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Proverbs 25.18; Zechariah 8.3-5, 16, 17; Mat- 
thew 25.31-40; Mark 12,28-31; Romans 13.8-10; 15.1, 2; Ephesians 4.25-32 


LUKE 2.25 And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made trial of him, 
saying, Teacher, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 26 And he said unto 
him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? 27 And he answering 
said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as 
thyself. 28 And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou 
shalt live. 29 But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is 
my neighbor? 30 Jesus made answer and said, A certain man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among robbers, who both stripped him 
and beat him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 31 And by chance a cer- 
tain priest was going down that way: and when he saw him, he passed by on 
the other side. 32 And in like manner a Levite also, when he came to the 
place, and saw him, passed by on the other side. 33 But a certain Samaritan, 
as he journeyed, came where he was: and when he saw him, he was moved with 
compassion, 34 and came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on them 
oil and wine; and he set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. 35 And on the morrow he took out two shillings, and 
gave them to the host, and said, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou spend- 
est more, I, when I come back again, will repay thee. 36 Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto him that fell among the robbers?. 37 And 
he said, He that showed mercy on him. And Jesus said unto him, Go, and do 
thou likewise. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE LAW OF LOVE TO GOD AND NEIGHBOR, Luke 10.25-28. And 
behold a certain lawyer—a scribe, an expert student and expounder of Hebrew 
law—stood up and made trial of Jesus. Perhaps he wished merely to test him, 
or he may have sought to trip him by his question, What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? What acts, such as fasts and prayers and sacrifices, would have 
special merit and would therefore win eternal life as a reward, was the thought 
in the mind of the lawyer. Jesus bids him, as he did the rich young ruler, an- 
swer his own question: What is written in the law? How readest thou? What 
is the result of your poring over the law? The lawyer quoted Dt. 6.5; and Lev. 
19.18. That Jesus in Mt. 22.37-40 united the two, love for God and love for one’s 
neighbor, is not surprising, but that the lawyer did so makes one wonder whether 
it was not brought about by some omitted remark of Jesus. 

Thou hast answered right, said Jesus: this do, and thou shalt live. 

“Oh, runs not thus the lesson thou hast taught? 
When life’s all love, ’tis life; aught else, ’tis naught” (Lanier). 

IT. AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE APPLICATION OF THE LAW OF 
LOVE TO GOD AND NEIGHBOR: Lwke 10.29-37. And the lawyer, desiring 
to justify himself, to show that he had not asked a question so simple that it 
could be thus quickly disposed of, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbor? 
See Light from Oriental Life. In Rom. 13.8 we read, “He that loveth his 
neighbor hath fulfilled the law,” and there the Greek words translated his neigh- 
bor are Tovérepov, the other. The other is a good definition of neighbor; there 
is, then, no question about near or far, friend or stranger, kindred or race or 
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rank or nation. Jesus answered the lawyer’s question by a well-known parable 
which shows us that “it is not the defining of neighbors which gives us the 
definition of love, but the expression of love that defines for us who are our 
neighbors.” Priest and Levite, men most honored, passed by on the other side 
when they saw the predicament of the certain man who had fallen among rob- 
bers. Dean French thus voices the excuses which they could have made to 
themselves: “Where one outrage has happened there was danger of another; 
the robbers could not be far distant, and might return at any moment; the suf- 
ferer was doubtless beyond all human help: or one found near him might himself 
be accused of murder. The priest may have said he could not tarry; the serv- 
ices of the temple could not wait; and why should he? Was not the Levite 
just behind? And then the Levite in his turn may have thought within himself, 
that it could not be incumbent on him to undertake a perilous office from which 
the priest had just shrunk.” 
But a certain Samaritan when he saw him, was moved with compassion, and 
came and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil and wine (they were mixed 
and used as a salve) ;. and he sat him on his own beast, and brought him to ar 
inn, and took care of him. The Greek word used for inn is not the one used in 
connection with the birth of Jesus. The latter was a khan, a group of buildings 
where each one provided for himself; this was a Greek type of inn, with a 
landlord. When he departed 
on the morrow he left two shil- 
lings with the host for the care 
of the wounded man and prom- 
ised to pay more if needed. The 
two shillings, thirty to thirty- 
four cents of our money, was 
a sum sufficient to supply the 
man’s wants for several days. 
Which of these three, think- 
est thou, proved neighbor unto 
him that fell among the rob- 
bers? questioned Jesus. ‘The 
form of his question shows that 
the important matter is not 
“Who is my neighbor?” but, 
“To whom can I prove myself 
a neighbor, whom can I help?” 
He that showed mercy on him, An Inn in Palestine 
answered the lawyer. “He will ; 
not name the Samaritan by name, the haughty hypocrite’(Luther). Go, and 
do thou likewise. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


And who is my neighbor, Luke 10.29. This was an oft-debated question 
among the rabbis. To a Jew only a Jew was really a “neighbor.” “He excepts 
‘all Gentiles when he saith, ‘his neighbor,’” said the rabbis. Said Maimonides: 
“The Gentiles, among whom and us there is no war, and so those that are 
keepers of sheep amongst the Israelites, and the like—we are not to contrive their 
death: but if they be in any danger of death, we are not bound to deliver them. 
If any of them fall into the sea, you shall not need to take them out; for it is 
said, Thou shalt not rise up against the blood of thy neighbor; but such a one 
is not thy neighbor.” : ‘ i Be 

A certain Samaritan, verse 33. “In our Lord’s time to call a man ‘a Samaritan 
was as bad as to call him a demoniac,” says Dr. Farrar. “Samaritans were re- 
garded as excommunicated and accursed; they were denied all share in the 
resurrection; it was doubtful whether it was lawful to partake of any of the 
produce of their soil; to eat their bread was like eating the flesh of swine.” A 
native of Jerusalem writes that a Jew of the present day will not occupy a seat 
on which a Samaritan has just sat, will not drink from a cup handled by a 
Samaritan, will not a from or sell anything to a Samaritan, though he may 

loy him for a menial service. Ly ) ; 
= -Polring on them oil and wine, verse 34. It is interesting to read that in the 
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Chinese language the verb to heal is represented by two characters, the upper one 


meaning to smite or wound with an arrow, and the lower part meaning wine or 
spirits, which is poured upon the wound to heal it. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Under what circumstances 
did a lawyer bring his question to Jesus, as we learned last quarter? (Lesson 
VII.) What was his question? What was Jesus’ answer? What parables did 
we study last quarter, and what is the lesson of each? 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan. This parable is told only by Luke, 
but the lawyer’s question and his own answer, which introduce the parable, re- 
semble the account given by both Matthew and Mark of the lawyer’s interview 
with Jesus on the day of controversy in the last week in Jerusalem. Review 
‘lesson seven of last quarter. The differences lead one to think that the account 
in Luke isnot to be identified with the other, that the same subject was dis- 
cussed on different occasions. In Luke it follows the account of the return of 
the seventy. 

Jesus speaks in his parable of going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, for 
Jerusalem is on the tableland of Judea, and Jericho, twenty miles distant, is in 
the deep gorge of the Jordan valley, nine hundred feet below sea level. The 
tract was uninhabited, and notorious for such brigands as the parable mentions, 
and Jerome says it was called “the bloody way.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


What would have been the result if, in answer to the lawyer’s question, “Who 
is my neighbor?” Jesus had replied, “A Samaritan is thy neighbor”? Would 
not the lawyer have quoted some rabbi who spoke as did later Maimonides 
(GuIDE, p. 213), and have remained firm in his conviction that only an Israelite 
was his neighbor? What if Jesus had made an appeal to reason, would the 
lawyer ever have made the admission which he did in the words of verse 37? 
Instead, Jesus appealed to the man’s conscience, and he did it by means of a 
story. By that story he made the truth luminous, and then he made the lawyer 
answer his own question. Go, and do thou likewise. Stories are not for children 
only; they are for lawyers as well. Study the stories given in this Gums, which 
make plain the lesson truth you teach, and by questions lead your pupils to draw 
their own conclusions. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: COMMUNITY WELFARE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Who is my neighbor? Our word 
neighbor comes from two Anglo-Saxon words which mean nigh-dweller. At the 
time the word originated, only a near-dweller was thought of as a neighbor. 
To the Romans a stranger was an enemy: the same word was used for both. 
It was Christ who taught the world who a neighbor is and how to prove oneself 
a neighbor to another. See paragraphs 1 and 4, page 213. What led a lawyer to 
ask Jesus, Who is my neighbor? Why did Jesus not answer, Everyone? What 
does his parable teach? : 

Love is the Fulfilment of the Law. There are four ways of loving our fel- 
low men. Some of them are very easy. One is the hazy way, very popular. It 
gives a certain emotional satisfaction to cherish a vague and airy sentimentalism 
about men. It prompts to no action. It lays no cross on one’s life. It does not 
deal in concrete people; it prates airily of “humanity.” 

Another is the interested way, to love those whom it pays to cultivate. 

Another is to spend the whole of one’s affection within the charmed circle of 
kindred and congenial spirits. 

Christian love is not any of those. It comes from a belief in men’s worth; is 
built on their needs. The “interesting” man to Jesus was the man in need, not, 
as is so often the case with us, the talented, the clever, the congenial. To love 
sincerely is to find all need interesting—Halford E. Luccock, in Fares, Please! 

A Matter of Attitude. She was indignant when she told the woman about 
the accident. : 

“Think of it—after dragging that poor old soul a whole block the driver 
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finally picked her up and fairly threw her into the ear. She was all alone, but-not 
a single person who saw the accident volunteered to go to the hospital with her. 
That’s the New York of it. You don’t see anything like that where I live. Some 
one would look after her even if she were a stranger.” 

A few days later the Woman read an account of a legal investigation in the 
case of a certain accident, the details of which proved it to be the one the South- 
ern girl had witnessed. The evidence was scanty, but the claimant in the case 
had reason to believe that his mother’s death had been due rather to the driver’s 
inhuman treatment than to the accident itself. There was a demand for wit- 
nesses. 

“Sara’s testimony is exactly what they need,” thought the Woman, and called 
her up at once. 

“Yes, I saw the papers,” admitted the girl. “I suppose I was the only one who 
really saw the whole thing, and I am sure he did injure her when he threw her 
in. But one hates to get mixed up in a stranger’s affairs, you know. _No, I 
shan’t do anything about it—it was terrible, though, wasn’t it?” 

“That must be the attitude of her place,” reflected the Woman as she hung up 
the receiver. But second thought convinced her that “attitudes” are, after all, 
= nace of individual temperament rather than of geography—New York 

ribune. 

Neighborhood Spirit. If you live in a large city, you probably know little 
of that warm, beautiful word, “neighborhood.” ‘To understand what the real 
neighborhood spirit is you must live on a farm, or in the quiet street of a village. 
Like many other beautiful things in the world, it is hard to define. You feel 
it and know it. You hear it in the voice that calls you back to the country home, 
even when years have passed, and there are no kindred left there. 

It has in it the flavor and memory of country folk who built their houses for 
posterity; on whose acres there was no price; who looked forward to the day 
when their children and their grandchildren should inherit the land, as citizens 
of a great nation. d 

That feeling of kinship with your neighbors is in marked contrast to the usual 
loneliness of life in a great city. The dweller in the city is surrounded by 
crowds of people whom he does not know—people who live in monotonous brick 
buildings or in apartment houses, where a real neighbor is unknown. James 
Whitcomb Riley gets the characteristic atmosphere of the city in his homely 
lines: 

And right here in ear-shot of at least a thousand people, 
And none that neighbors with us or we want to go and see! 
—Youth’s Companion. 

The Americanization of Foreign-born Women. Only one-third of the chil- 
dren of our land have both parents native-born. One-third have one parent 
foreign-born, and another third have both parents foreign-born. Thirty-eight 
different languages are spoken among these people, and over three million of 
them speak not a word of English. Are any of them in your community? 

“What! doesn’t this woman speak our language?” questioned a judge, who 
was about to make a citizen of a Pole who had successfully answered all ques- 
tions put to him, but whose wife could not understand the first question asked 
her. A witness answered: “No, your honor. You see, she don’t get out among 
English-speaking people. She ain’t got no chance.” A 

“Too bad,” said the judge, “for I may not make a citizen of this man because 
his wife would take his new nationality and become a voter in this State, and we 
are not going to make citizens of persons who do not speak the English lan- 

ulage.” ‘ 

2 The Federal Government is about to engage in a nation-wide campaign for the 
Americanization of our foreign-born neighbors. The plan will doubtless be 
working by the time these lines are read. Can you not aid in the work? Or is 
there a woman’s organization which can undertake it for your community? Or 
can you not specialize in the work alone? Mr. Ray Kilman makes the follow- 
ing good suggestions: s 

‘Mach depends on the “approach.” What can be more absorbing than to 
scheme ways to “break into” a home that you know will benefit by your efforts? 
“Specialize in one race, and acquire a few of their words, Why not study a lit- 
tle elementary ethnology? Learn, for instance, the difference between a Pole 
and a Hungarian. All of these people have their George Washingtons. To 
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know them is a long step forward in their good graces. Be neighborly; talk 
about babies. ‘Teach them English by using the dramatic method. Endeavor to 
connect them with local branches of the public libraries, where they may get 
books in their own language as well as ours.” 

The Right Spirit in Community Welfare Work. Mr. Whitelaw wished his 
daughter Nina to be the steward of his generosities. She was young—twenty- 
two is very young for the task, but who else could undertake it? And who but 
she was to be the steward of her own fortune after he was gone? In a long 
story by George Madden Martin the situation is discussed by the two. 

“What are you planning for an Easter offering this year?” Mr. Whitelaw asked 
his daughter. ‘You were talking of laying off the asylum grounds and begin- 
ning on them by spring. I remember I rather liked the general good to the 
neighborhood idea. Did you ever start on it?” 

“No!” said Nina vehemently. “They are an ungrateful lot out there. I have 
not been near ‘any of them for months.” 

“Why, the last I heard, you were in the enthusiastic thick of everything,” ex- 
claimed her father. “I remember I paid for new organ-stops, and a street-car 
treat for forty children. What’s the matter, Nina?” 
~ “They are all alike; they know that we are rich, and are willing enough to 
take what we give, but if we presume to want to apply it in our own way, why—. 
I was given to understand that I was spoiling the children at the home, and that 
all favors were henceforth to be conveyed through the board of managers.” 

“And what happened at the church?” 

“A sharp-tongued old lady called on me, and said it was a great mistake for 
a newcomer in a community to step in and fancy she knew better what that 
community wanted in its church music than the community itself, when that 
community had picked out its music for fifty years. We will let them get along 
without us, if you please, daddy.” 

“Tf I remember right, my child, last year when I wanted to give a check to your 
pet Children’s Day Nursery in town, you would not let me.” 

“T did not think the matron was polite to me, and the board sustained her over 
my protest, and—” 

“The Settlement House did not put you on their board the year before that, 
and so you gave it up, and the widow and family of our ex-coachman, Mrs. 
Jefingwell and eight children, also proved ungrateful.” 

“Are you blaming me, daddy?” 

It seemed that he was, with certain reservations. He spent the evening think- 
ing about it, and telling Nina of his reflections. Spasmodic giving, props in- 
serted only to be withdrawn at the whim of the giver, gifts coupled with the right 
of personal dictation, philanthropy dependent on the mood and humor of the 
philanthropist, that is the kind of thing that works more for harm all around 
than good. 

“It takes courage, my child, and steadfastness and the elimination of personal 
feeling, to promote the general good of any community. It also requires faith 
that does not ask for any recognition or reward. Neither must that faith count 
on seen results. More often our really intelligent efforts seem to be only 
buried hopes. The chances are that they will not show life, much less put forth 
fruit, until after we are gone. But what of that? The sower is altogether un- 
important after the proper seed and proper soil are brought together. If he 
makes sure that there will be a harvest, he has done his part. Will you go 
back over these past affairs, find out who has been to blame, and report to me?” 

Making your Neighborhood Safe for Democracy. How shall Thomas 
Williamson fight the white plague? How shall Rebecca Isaacs secure proper 
schools for her children? How shall Antonio Rocco find protection in a land 
whose tongue is strange? How shall the army of common citizens drive from 
their city vice and graft? How shall they make their neighborhoods fit places 
wherein to rear future generations? How shall Americans make their neighbor- 
hoods safe for democracy at home? 

Mr. Edward H. Pfeiffer says the answer is “Through neighborhood Associa- 
tions.” Read his interesting article in The Outlook for February, p. 307, 1910. 

An Important Test of the Bible Class. “An important test of the Bible 
class is its community force. How effectively do these groups codperate with all 
the other agencies in the community that are building up character? How strong 
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is the impact they ate able to make for the overthrow of the destructive agencies 
in the community ?” 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1, A sincerely religious life, dedicated to 
the will of God, may be so preoccupied with eternity as to be a selfish neighbor 
or an irritable and anemic saint—Professor Peabody. 

2. Precisely as the commercial world is tempted by the doctrine, “Get rich, 
quick!” so the social world is tempted by the corresponding doctrine, “Do good, 
quick!” and the fruits of this doctrine are zeal without knowledge, generosity - 
a discrimination, discontent without discernment.—Professor F. G. Pea- 

ody. 

3. Organizations that are working for community welfare. See A New Moral 
Force, Outlook, February 10, 1910. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is Paul’s meaning in the first seven verses of Romans 13? (2:-40- the 
next three verses? 3. What was Jesus’ attitude toward the government? 4. How 
did Jesus show himself a true patriot? 5. How did he show his deep feeling for 
his nation’s chief city? (Luke 13.34; 19.41.) 6. What is true patriotism? 7. 
When did Jesus show that he would not be hindered in his good work by a 
wicked ruler? (Luke 13.32.) 8. In what does true national greatness consist? 
9. What are our national sins? 10. How can we help to remedy these evils? 
11, What do we mean by American ideals? 12, By Americanization? 


TOPIC FOR SENIORS AND INTERMEDIATES: BEING A GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. When you speak of your neighbors 
whom do you mean? Those who live near to you. In the country neighbors in 
this sense may live a mile or more apart. What does our Golden Text say we 
will not do to a neighbor if we are ruled by love? If you keep hens, for in- 
‘ stance, you will keep them out of your neighbor’s garden. If you play the 
piano or victrola, you will not play it late in the evening and keep your neighbors 
awake. If you have guests departing late at night, you will not speed their de- 
parture with hilarity and noise and arouse the whole neighborhood. You will be 
thoughtful of your neighbor’s welfare. 

The Jews of Christ’s day thought that a neighbor was another Jew. They did 
not treat Samaritans or Gentiles as neighbors. Jesus gave them another idea of 
what a neighbor is, and of what it means to be a good neighbor. What do we 
call the parable by which he taught these things? What led him to give this 
parable? What is the parable? 

Thou Shalt Love thy Neighbor as Thyself. Stefanson, the famous Arctic 
explorer, writing in Harper’s Magazine, says of the Eskimo that he is less selfish, 
more helpful to his fellows, kinder to his wife, gentler to his child, and more 
reticent about the faults of his neighbors than any but the rarest and best of our 
race. He tells of the Eskimos’ hospitality to him, a guest and stranger, whose 
purpose in coming among them they did not know, and who was unable to requite 
them in any way for the kindness they showed him, : 

“When I tried to express my thanks for their kindness in my fragmentary 
Eskimo,” Mr. Stefanson says, “they were more surprised than pleased. ‘Do, then, 
in the white man’s land, some starve and shiver while others eat much and are 
warmly clad?’ they asked.” 3 , 3 

Being a Good Neighbor. It is evident enough that I ought to be neighbor 
to the man next door. Perhaps the most neighborly attitude in many cases is 
not to be fussy and interfering, but to keep alert, ready to offer courtesy or 
help when it is needed and when it will be likely to be welcomed. Meanwhile, 
I need not thump on the piano when my neighbors are resting, nor burn rub- 
bish in my garden when the wind is their way. ‘ 

Then I must be neighbor to those I frequently meet. There is no need of 
effusiveness with strangers: there is still less need for aloofness. I am certainly 
the neighbor of those I meet regularly in business. I am neighbor to the trades- 
people who serve me, the postman who brings my letters, the policeman who has 
his beat in my district. A pleasant greeting to these is an evidence of a neigh- 
borly heart. Neighborliness will prompt me to let other people get into the 
omnibus first; to make apologies for morose and rude people, remembering how 
unhappy they must be, or perhaps how ill; and when I notice faults in others to 
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determine to avoid these faults in myself, rather than to condemn them in others. 
Neighborliness will reach out to those in need. Bad men and women have their 
claim upon me as well as others; sometimes to be truly neighborly may mean 
that I must remonstrate with them or oppose them, but I must do it not as their 
enemy but as their neighbor. ‘The needy have a claim on me for more than 
charity; if I cannot like them, I may neighbor them. Their need, indeed, may 
be God’s way of making me neighborly. 
If those we meet were always glad, 
What service could we render? 
If none were sick or none were sad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 


It was a memorable motto which Ian Maclaren gave: “Be pitiful, for every 
man has a hard battle to fight.” 

The Golden Rule is to do unto others as we would that they should do to us, 
but it needs to be interpreted with imagination, for perhaps their thought of what 
they would wish of their neighbor is different from ours. The Chinese have 
something to say for their negative form, “Do not unto others what you would 
not like others to do unto you.” David Harum’s worldly maxim, “Do others or 
they will do you, but be be sure to do them first,’ has nothing at all to recom- 
mend it—Condensed from an Article in The Christian, by W. Y. Fullerton. 

The Law of Neighborly Kindness. In America those who are of different 
races, colors, and conditions must live together. We are of many different 
sorts, but we are one great people. Every unkindness hurts the common life: 
every kindness helps the common life. Therefore: 

1. I will be kind in all my thoughts. I will bear no spites or grudges. I will 
not think myself above any other girl or boy just because I am of a different 
race or color or condition. I will never despise anybody. 

2. I will be kind in all my speech. I will not gossip, nor will I speak unkindly 
of anyone. Words may wound or heal. 

3. I will be kind in all my acts. I will not selfishly insist en having my own 
way. I will always be polite. Rude people are not good Americans. I will not 
trouble unnecessarily those who do work for me. I will do my best to prevent 
cruelty, and will give my best help to those who need it most.—The Prize Code 
of Conduct. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

I am of the opinion that my life belongs to the whole community, and as long 
as I live it is my privilege to do for it whatsoever I can.—George Bernard Shaw. 

If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on.—Whittier, 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. IX. The Parable of the Good Samaritan and its 
Lessons. Or, Being a Good Neighbor. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I. Jestis once enjoined the payment of tribute to Caesar: what was the occasion? 
(Mt. 22.15-22.) 2. What is our national anthem? Who wrote it? Repeat it. 
3. Who wrote “America”? Repeat it. 4. What is the true glory of a nation? 
5. What does Paul mean by “the higher powers”? 6. Who needs to fear the 
government? 7. What obligations to the government have Christian citizens? 
8. What obligations has a Christian which can never be fully paid? 9. Which 
of the Ten Commandments does Paul quote here? Why? 


JUNIOR TOPIC: THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Lesson Material: Luke 10.25-37. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The boys in a school in Kashmir 
were asked at an examination to tell which of the parables of Jesus they liked 
best and why, and also to tell it as briefly as possible. Here is the answer of 
one of the boys, just as he wrote it in English: 

“From all the parables which Lord Jesus Christ told us, I like the parable of 
a good Samaritan. This is as follows: A traveller travelling fell into the hands 
of robbers, they beat him blue and black till half dead, at last a parson of his 
own nation passed by and he did not care of him, and so happened that another 
of the same nation passed and he also did not care of him. At last a Samri 
passed, and he took him and put on his ass and gave him medicine, and he gave 
him something to eat, and at last sent him to his own country. 
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“T like the parable for this reason, because there is found in it hamdardi (i. e. 
sympathy). The spiritual meaning of it is that God told us to love our neigh- 
bors, as the Samri did, so.” 

The Good Samaritan. Jesus speaks of this man only as “a certain Samari- 
tan.” Yet over all the world he is called The Good Samaritan, and no one has 
ever objected to the title. It is the right name for him. But why do we think so? 

One reason is found in what he was not. He was no “Passer-by.” There were 
passers-by in his day and on that very road. Priest and Levite and perhaps 
others looked at the prostrate figure and passed on. There are men and women 
and boys and girls of the same sort today. They never stop their pleasures or 
journeys to help any one. They may see the doctor going day after day to a 
pore in their street, but they never stop to see if there is anything they can do 
to help. ; s 

Another reason is found in what he was. And what was he? We don’t know 
how he looked nor what he wore, but we do know that he was tender-hearted, 
sympathetic, unselfish, generous. We say that the pen, or pencil, or knife is 
“good” because of its quality: we say of a harvest that it is “a good harvest” 
because it is not only plentiful but of a fine quality. And this man was made of 
fine stuff. He had some of the great Christian virtues, though he was only a 
Samaritan. 

Another reason is found in what he did. The moment he caught sight of that 
form in the road he stopped and went to see what was the matter. Thieves 
might have been lurking in the neighborhood ready to pounce upon him. The 
man might have been suffering from some infectious disease. But if these 
thoughts occurred to the Samaritan, he thrust them away. The man was suf- 
fering and he went to his help. He gave him first aid, put him on his ass, and 
took him to the inn to be nursed back to health, We have heard of more 
heroic deeds. During the war soldiers went out again and again under machine 
gun fire to bring in their wounded comrades. But if we cannot call the 
: Samaritan’s deed heroic it was nevertheless fine. There was courage in it, too, 
as well as the spirit of brotherliness and self-sacrifice for others. 

Another reason is found in the way he did it. Some people have no tact nor 
skill in helping others. They are clumsy or careless. They are sometimes 
grumpy and grumble about the foolishness of the one who gets into trouble. 
The Samaritan was cheerful, prompt, skillful, thoughtful and thorough. He did 
everything that he could do, and he did it with his own hands. His was a per- 
sonal service. His conduct was so fine that it has always been looked upon as 
an example for everyone since then, and that is why we call him The Good 
Samaritan. ; : 

One who Went and Did Likewise. In an Adult Bible Class Magazine there 
is an account of an accident which sent to the hospital for three weeks a young 
high school lad. His school fellows heard of it, all of whom knew how poor 
he was, and all were sorry. But it was Clarence, the son of the wealthiest man 
in town, who did not stop with idle pity. He went at once to Jack’s home. He 
found Jack’s mother hobbling across the yard on her crutches. Clarence ex- 
pressed his sympathy and asked how she was going to get along during Jack’s 
absence. She answered that she did not know, as the walk she had just taken 
to the chicken-yard was her longest in years, and there was the cow to get and 
milk and the pig to feed. Clarence told her he would do Jack’s chores, though 
he had never milked a cow in his life; for three weeks he did what he could to 
take Jack’s place. As the story was finally dragged out of him, he concluded 
with the remark, “Gee, but it was tough cleaning the pig-pen. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Luke 6.31. 

Love alone can determine who is your neighbor—Dr. Marcus Dods. 

“A good neighbor is always alive to the opportunity of doing good.” 

Note-Book Work. IX. The Parable of the Good Samaritan told in your own 
words; a statement about what the parable teaches us; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What great service did David render his country? 2. Who was Goliath? 3. 
Of what did he boast? 4. Why did none of the Israelites contend with him? 
5. How did David conquer him? 6, What did Samuel as a boy do for his coun- 
try? 7. Why does our country have laws? 8. What is our duty in regard to 
these laws? 9. What can you do for your city? 10, For your country? 
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Golden Text 


Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. Proverbs 14.34 


LESSON Psalm 33.12; Proverbs 14.34; Romans 13.1-7. DEVOTIONAL 
READING Isaiah 32.1-8 (or 26.1-7) - 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Deuteronomy 5.6-21; Psalm 78.5-7 


PSALM 33.12 Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah, 
The people whom he hath chosen for his own inheritance, 


PROVERBS 14.34 Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
But sin is a reproach to any people. 


ROMANS 13.1 Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for 
there is no power but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God. 
2 Therefore he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God: 
and they that withstand shall receive to themselves judgment. 3 For rulers 
are not a terror to the good work, but to the evil. And wouldest thou have no 
fear of the power? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise from the 
same: 4 for he is a minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that which 
is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: ‘for he is a minister 
of God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil. 5 Wherefore ye must needs 
be in subjection, not only because of the wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. 
6 For for this cause ye pay tribute also; for they are ministers of God’s service, 
attending continually upon this very thing. 7 Render to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honor to whom honor. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. BLESSED IS THE NATION WHOSE GOD IS JEHOVAH, Psalm 33.12. 
Blessed, cries the Psalmist, is the nation, even Israel, whose God is Jehovah, 
whom God has chosen for his own inheritance, his peculiar people. Loyalty to 
God and loyalty to one’s country are not the same, and a Christian can be loyal 
to both only when his country’s God is the Lord. 

II, THE TRUE GLORY OF A NATION, Proverbs 14.34. Righteousness, 
right living, exalteth a nation, qualifies it for God’s approval: but sin is a re- 
proach, puts disgrace upon, any people. “The people of Israel were often in- 
stances of both parts of this observation: they were great when they were 
good, but when they forsook God all about them insulted them and trampled on 
them.” 

II, THE DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS TO CIVIL AUTHORITY, Romans 
“13.1-7. Obey the higher powers, the civil rulers, those in authority over us, coun- 
sels Paul, for they are divinely ordained for the punishing of wrong-doers and 
the rewarding of well-doers. Only those who do evil need fear them. ‘To be 
free from fear of the powers that be, do good. To the evil-doer, a ruler is the 
agent of God, appointed for the man’s punishment. Wherefore render obedience, 
not only from fear but because obedience is right. The right of civil authorities 
to obedience involves also their right to collect taxes; for they are God’s min- 
isters. Render therefore to authorities whatever is due them—tribute (taxes 
paid by subject races), custom (ordinary taxes), fear (perfect obedience), or 


honor. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers, Rom. 13.1. There was 
good reason for this duty of subjection to civil magistrates. 1. Because of the 
reproach which the Christian religion lay under in the world, as an enemy of 
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public peace, order and government, as a sect that turned the world upside down, 
and the embracers of it as enemies of Cesar, their enemies having found such 
representations needful for the justifying of their barbarous rage against them. 
Paul, therefore, for the clearing of Christianity from this teproach, shows that 
obedience to civil magistrates is one of the laws of Christ, whose religion helps 
to make people good subjects. 2. Because of the temptation which the Chris- 
tians lay under to be otherwise affected by civil magistrates, some of them being 
Jews, and so leavened with a principle that it was unmeet for any of the seed 
of Abraham to be subject to one of another nation— Matthew Henry. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon this Lesson. What text from Romans 
have we studied? Who wrote this Epistle, and why did he write it? What 
words from the Book of Proverbs have we studied? What did we learn about 
Proverbs? 

The Thirty-third Psalm. This is a Psalm of praise to God the Creator and 
Preserver. Its central thought is that God is the ruler of all the nations. 

Proverbs. See Lesson V of this Quarter, 

Romans. See Lesson I of this Quarter, 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


You are engaged in the business of making statesmen. You are training the 
future citizens who will take their part in directing municipal and national af- 
fairs. If you are embuing them with worthy ideals, if you are leading them to 
order their lives in harmony with the laws of love, then you are doing “your 
bit” toward establishing a good government wherein righteousness shall always 
reign. 

Thomas Jefferson said, when the Sunday-school was new and was considered 
by some churchmen as a dangerous innovation, and when the French Revolu- 
tion was a bigger danger than Bolshevism is today (as the Home Department 
Magazine reminds us), “The Sunday-school provides the only legitimate means 
for avoiding the rock on which the French Republic was wrecked.” 

“We are making a mistake,” declared James J. Hill, “to train our young 
People in all lines of knowledge and to give them the equipment of the college 
and university for undertaking the big tasks of life, without making sure also 
that those fundamental principles of right and wrong as taught in the Bible have 
become part of their equipment. There is a control of forces and motives which 
is essential to the management of the vast affairs of our nation which comes only 
through an educated conscience.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN LAW AND GOVERNMENT 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Civil government is “of God,” de- 
clares Paul. The supreme magistrate for the Roman Christians in the year 58 
was a dissolute young man, intoxicated by the discovery that he might do almost 
entirely as he pleased with the lives around him; by no defect, however in the 
idea and purpose of Roman law, but by the fault of the degenerate world of the 
day. Yet civil authority even with a Nero at its head, was still in principle a 
thing divine. And the Christian’s attitude to it was to be always that of a 
willingness, a purpose, to obey; an absence of the resistance whose motive lies 
in self-assertion. Most assuredly his attitude was not to be that of the revolu- 
tionist, who looks upon the State as a sort of belligerent power, against which 
he, alone or in company, openly or in the dark, is free to carry on a campaign: 
under even heavy pressure the Christian is still to remember that civil govern- 
ment is, in its principle, “of God.” He is to reverence the institution in its idea. 
He is to regard its actual officers, whatever their personal faults, as so far dig- 
nified by the Institution that their governing work is to be. considered always 
first in the light of the Institution—Dr. H. C. G. Moule, in The Expositor’s 
Bible. 

Love Worketh No IIl to his Neighbor. Jesus was the first to put all human 
beings in one class. But his ideas have only been at work two thousand years, 
which is a short time in world-growth. It will take us at least five hundred years 
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more to climb up where we can realize what he meant. Chesterton was right; 
the world has not discovered Christianity; it has never tried it. No nation, as 
Benjamin Franklin said, has ever been formed on a basis of love. Nor of abso- 
lute equal opportunity. : 

Coéperation, brotherhood, each for all and all for each—why, that is the plan 
of destiny, that is the oak which this present acorn means, that is the mind of 
God, and you cannot expect to reach it by any trick or sudden spurt, any more 
than a fifteen-year-old boy can become a mature man over night, no matter how 
badly he longs to. ; 

Democracy makes its gains secure by general laws. It understands that with- 
out law there can be no liberty. Law does not push civilization forward; it 
keeps civilization from slipping back. 

Only the ignorant hate law, and look upon it as an enemy, an agency of op- 
pression, a bar to progress. The intelligent know that, however this may seem 
so at times, law in reality is the ratchet-wheel of liberty and progress. Without 
law it would not take us long to lose all that democracy has gained through 
generations of fighting. We should relapse into barbarism, or monarchy, which 
is a step removed. Laws must be just. That is, they must apply equally to 
every human being in the territory. Democracy does not claim for all persons 
equal pay, equal intelligence, equal happiness, nor equal social position, all those 
things are subject to the infinite inequalities of Nature. But it does claim equal 
justice. 

Altruism, charity, kindness and unselfishness—upon these duties which have 
always been preached as an accompaniment to monarchy, hereditary privilege and 
tyranny, democracy is strangely silent. Because all these are functionings of 
Love. And to democracy, love is not a side-show: it is the big tent. 

Love is not something you may put on, and ought to put on, but need not if 
you do not choose: love is inherent in the very nature of the State-—Condensed 
from an article by Dr. Frank Crane, in the Red Cross Magazine. 

A Great Nation. A nation is made great, not by its fruitful acres, but by the 
men who cultivate them; not by its great forests, but by the men who use 
them; not by its mines, but by the men who work in them; not by its rail- 
ways, but by the men who build and run them. America was a great land 
when Columbus discovered it; Americans have made of it a great nation. 

In 1776, our fathers had a vision of a new nation “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” Without an army 
they fought the greatest existing world empires that they might realize this 
vision. A third of a century later, without a navy they fought the greatest navy 
in the world that they might win for their nation the freedom of the seas. Half 
a century later they fought through an unparalleled Civil War that they might 
establish for all time on this continent the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. A third of a century later they fought to emancipate 
an oppressed neighbor and, victory won, gave back Cuba to the Cubans, sent 
an army of schoolmasters to educate for liberty the Filipinos, asked no war 
indemnity from their vanquished enemy, but paid him liberally for his property. 
Meanwhile they offered land freely to any farmer who would live upon and 
cultivate it, opened to foreign immigrants on equal terms the door of industrial 
opportunity, shared with them political equality, and provided by universal taxa- 
tion for universal education. 

He who looks with pride upon this history which his fathers have written by 
their heroic deeds, who accepts with gratitude the inheritance which they have 
bequeathed to him, and who highly resolves to preserve this inheritance unim- 
paired and to pass it on to his descendants enlarged and enriched, is a true 
American, be his birthplace or his parentage what it may—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

How to Make Our Nation Great. 


What do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the State? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart. 


We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 
The common burden and the public trust 
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To be a thing as sacred and august 
As the white vigil where the angels kneel. 
We need the faith to go a path untrod, 
The power to be alone and vote with God—Edwin Markham. 

What Young Men May Do for their Country. Our relief from political 
evils depends upon our young men. We need a generous infusion into the 
body politic of clear-sighted observers and students of public affairs. If men 
were better informed they would be more interested. Ignorance and apathy go 
hand in hand. 

Gladstone was trained to statecraft from a boy. He relates that when he 
was a lad of twelve, his father began for him a systematic course of instruc- 
tion in the science of government. An hour was devoted each day to a lesson 
in politics and finance. Guests at the Gladstone home were surprised to see the 
father, an eminent banker and a member of Parliament, proposing grave and 
complicated problems, which the son examined and discussed with marvelous 
ability and enthusiasm. When, a few years later, he was a student at Eton, his 
political training was continued, and when at Oxford he gained no small celebrity 
as a debater and orator. At the early age of twenty we find him sitting in 
Parliament, and two years later he was named by Peel as Junior Lord of the 
Treasury. His steadfast aim was to bring Christian ideals into politics. His 
whole career was an attempt to reconcile politics with the Sermon on the Mount. 
Could the young men of this generation in America catch his spirit, our political 
ills would vanish—John E. Bradley, in Work and Play. 

Thinking in National Terms, Home Missions now Include a Christian 
Impact on Every Form of Righteousness in Society and in the Nation. A 
new world of opportunities looms before us. Building a better America is the 
urgency of all good Americans. And that is the home mission ideal of today. 
A new conception of our task makes it immensely broader and more difficult. 
Here is a republic depending for its permanence on the intelligence and virtue 
of its people. As to intelligence, twenty-five per cent. of adult males are il- 

“literate. As to virtue, we have no census, but daily revelations paint a dark 
icture. 
: Home missions now think in national terms. What can be done to make this 
a better country,—purer in personal lives, purer, richer, stronger, happier in 
community life. Nothing less is the task, and so it relates itself to habits of 
people, to customs of society, to civic conditions of national units from the 
town meeting up to the national legislature. 

But there is a yet wider meaning to be considered. The last four years have 
flung us into the middle of all nations. We, a people who for two centuries 
had been on the defensive, have moved out into the world currents. In that 
view, what does home missions import? Mr. W. T. Ellis, a world traveller, has 
recently said, “The entire Christianization of North America is the greatest sin- 
gle enterprise confronting the churches of the whole world.” The success of 
foreign missions rests on the success of home missions. This was true years 
ago. It is a hundredfold truer today. What we are may determine the destinies 
of nations yet unborn. : ; 

So we come to the practical question, “What agency is sufficient for these 
things?” How shall the Church meet the stupendous chance forced upon her? 
There is only one way. It is for the Church to fling herself on her task, as the 
nation just now flung herself on her sacrificial duty. Our shattered boys as they 
come home tell the story of a nation’s heroism. The silent witness of fifty 
thousand graves across the sea declares it. There has been no limit to the na- 
tional passion. Such national surrender of self that there might be national vic- 
tory is born only out of the agony of the call of God. ' 

What are we doing? With this agony dare we compare the easy-going march 
of the Christian Church? Is there any bloody sweat in our religious passion? 
Do we take up the miseries, physical, mental, spiritual, social, of our people in a 
sacrificial spirit? ‘The rattle of small coin on the collection plates sounds like 
an ironic laugh at such a question. The closed church doors on weekdays and 
the closed pews on Sunday seem to bar the Church against such a challenge. 
The helpless little mission on some east or west side, submerged under tides of 
ignorance and sin and social misery, is a satire on such a question. 

Does any one say, “But you are not giving us the steps by which we can com- 
mand our tasks”? The steps are unimportant once the Church is on fire, When 
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the Fifteenth Regiment marched up T'ifth Avenue they watched their steps. 
Everything was as proper as a cathedral service. When they went into the 
Argonne forest they broke ranks and flung themselves into the conflict with a 
passion no military drill could withstand—Dr. Charles L. Thompson, in The 
New Era Magazine. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. There are forty million Christians who 
are church members, and many million more who are Christians by birth, sym- 
pathy and avocation, They bear the responsibility for what is and what should 
be.—Carlos Martyn. , 

2. Jesus’ Teachings Regarding the State. See Chapter XVII of The Social 
Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus, by Professor Kent. 

3. America has a natural base for the greatest continuous empire ever estab- 
lished by man,—Gladstone. 

4. The American character. See Chapters VI, VII, and VIII of The Religious 
Education of an American Citizen, by Professor Greenwood Peabody. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Explain Isaiah 11.1. 2. Verse 2. 3. Verse 3. 4. The latter part of verse 4. 
5. Verse 5. 6. Are the pictures drawn in verses 6-8 figurative or literal? 7. What 
reference does Paul make to these words of Isaiah? (Rom. 15.12.) 8. What 
evidence is there of the economic interdependence of the world? 9. Of the 
scientific interdependence? 10. Of interdependence in the realm of ideals? 11. 
Is the world growing better? 12. Does our national self-interest clash with in- 
ternational idealism? 13. Is the Golden Rule applicable to international relation- 
ships? 14. How big is your world? (Nobody really belongs to your world who 
has not some real interest for you.) 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
LOYALTY TO OUR COUNTRY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Jesus Christ was very loyal to his 
country. He loved Jerusalem, its national city. How pathetic was his lament 
over her: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her own brood together under her 
wings, and ye would not!” And in that last week of his life he wept over 
Jerusalem as he spoke about the doom that awaited her. Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples obedience to established government. His country was under the despotic 
power of Rome, but he commanded his disciples to “Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,” and on one 
occasion we are told that he bade Peter pay the Roman tax for them both. 

Our text today takes us first into the Old Testament for two statements in 
regard to what makes a nation great. From what book is the first one? What 
does it say is essential for a great, a blessed nation? From what book is the 
second statement? What does it say? From what New Testament book is the 
rest of our lesson text? Who wrote Romans? What is his first statement? 
What does it mean? 

A: Loyal Citizen. A lawyer who was serving on a draft-board had occasion 
to help a young immigrant fill out his questionnaire. He explained that, as an 
alien, he was entitled to claim exemption. The young man straightened himself 
and with a high look replied:. “When I came to America, J came all. If Amer- 
ica wants Karl Klausen, Karl Klausen is ready!”—Charles A. Brooks, in Chris- 
tian Americanization. 

There is a Noble Work for your Country in Store for You. A little while 
ago, I was asking a company of boys, of ages ranging from eleven to fifteen, if 
they were glad or sorry that they had been born a few years too late to take an 
active part in the Great War. Several answered that they were “sorry,” and I 
think they really meant it. They felt that big things had been done on those 
fields of France, and they wished, with fervent hearts, that they could have had 
a hand in the great enterprise. So they have felt themselves out of it, cheated, 
disappointed, and have listened with envy to the great story of the exploits of 
their elder brothers. 

“How thrilling and wonderful it must have been: how I wish I had been 
there !”—has that been the thought of some of you? It is a fine thought. But I 
want to tell you that it is a great mistake to think that all the big things have 
been done these last years, and that nothing remains for you to do. On the cons 
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trary, the bigger things remain to be done. The world has been broken, and 
smashed, and terribly wounded, and your great task is to help build it up again. 
It is a much finer thing to build up than to destroy. The destruction could not 
be avoided, because there was a flaw in the heart of things. Just as the doctor 
sometimes must seem very cruel, when he has to perform a surgical operation 
with his knives and his lancets, so our soldiers had some stern and harsh work 
to do. The world has had to go through a surgical operation, and now it is 
weak and sick and fevered before us. The time for the sword has passed; the 
time for healing has come. Men and women who are brave and kind, patient and 
skilful, are badly needed. All over the world there is a call for them, and men 
are looking especially to you, the coming generation. What are you going to 
do about it, boys and girls? What can you do? As yet, perhaps, no special call 
comes to you. These are your days of preparation, and God requires of you 
that you live them in a spirit of courage—keen about your lessons, keen about 

_ your play; practising the unselfish life; pure and sincere in thought and word 
and deed; kind and sympathetic in your dealings with others; determined and 
persistent in face of difficulties. Above all, by prayer and the reading of his 
word you must get into touch with the mind of God. 

Then, one day, the clear call will come to you, to take your place in the ranks 
of the world’s helpers—perhaps as a missionary, to sound the message of Christ 
in ears that have never heard it; perhaps as a minister, to proclaim the good 
tidings of God’s love, in your own country; perhaps as a man of business or a 
merchant, to purify and uplift the great sphere of commerce; perhaps as a doc- 
tor, to lessen suffering, and help people to lead stronger, healthier lives. Per- 
haps to high places, perhaps to obscure places, you will be called. If it is toa 
high one, remember that he who is highest must be the servant of alse toms 
low one, if to what seems a mean and monotonous task, remember that your 
work is of value in the eyes of God, who judges better than the world judges.— 
The Christian. 

The Good American is Loyal. If our America is to become ever greater 
and better, her citizens must be loyal, devotedly faithful, in every relation of 
life. 

1. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty I will gladly obey my parents or 
those who are in their place. I will do my best to help each member of my 
family to strength and usefulness, : ; 

2. I will be loyal to my school. In loyalty I will obey and help other pupils to 
obey those rules which further the good of all. : 

3. I will be loyal to my town, my State, my country. In loyalty I will respect 
and help others to respect their laws and their courts of justice. ; 

4. I will be loyal to humanity. In loyalty I will do my best to help the friendly 
relations of our country with every other country, and to give to everyone in 
every Jand the best possible chance. ; 

lf I try simply to be loyal to my family, I may be disloyal to my school. If 
I try simply to be loyal to my school, I may be disloyal to my town, my State, 
and my country. If I try simply to be loyal to my town, State, and country, I 
may be disloyal to humanity. I will try above all things else to be loyal to hu- 
manity; then I shall surely be loyal to my country, my State, and my town, to 
my school, and to my family—The Prize Code of Conduct. 


The True Spirit. 
If we work as we did in the trenches— 
When no man’s life was his own, 
But each man strove for the good of all, 
And worked till the work was done— 
We can make this nation of ours 
The happiest land on earth, 
Where all men strive for the good of all, 
And none shall suffer dearth—John Oxenham. 
Note. The poet’s word ‘Britain’? I have replaced by “nation.” 


The Patriot Army. Just how many there are in the army no statistics can 
ever tell. Some are in great churches; some are miles away from any church 
swhatever. The soldiers of that army are always in the field, their campaign is 
-always aggressive, their patriotism is a burning fire. They are fighting to win 
their country for God—all their country: sand hills and plains, mining camps and 
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backwoods settlements. Wherever men and women, young people and children 
are found, there the Sunday-school missionaries and their workers are engaged 
in their fight to make honest, upright men and women in place of ignorant and 
sin-ridden ones. 

It is a work that demands not only faith and prayer, but infinite resource. 
There are times when a pioneer organizer has to handle a situation in a manner 
that is startling to a novice. One incident, typical of many others, is told in Mr. 
Sulzer’s Planting the Outposts. 

On one of his trips through Iowa, Mr. Sulzer heard of a town where there 
were no religious services of any sort. He reached the town at daybreak, visited 
every house for several miles round, and invited people to a meeting in the 
schoolhouse that night. At nine o’clock no one had arrived. Let him tell the 
experience in his own words: 

“T took the front seat. And I kept on sitting there. Then I had a song serv- 
ice all by myself, and then I sat there some more, Then I had a prayer meet- 
ing, and still I sat there. By and by one of my German friends opened the door, 
and I invited him in to help me sit there. After a while eight or ten young 
people came—I suppose simply to see me sit there—” : 

Gradually, however, an audience did drift in, and the missionary gave a talk. 
Then he brought up the matter of organizing a Sunday-school. “I talked 
Sunday-school, and took a vote; then I made a motion and seconded it, put the 
question, and ‘voted for it. Next, I called for nominations for superintendent. 
No one said a word, and I nominated a certain man. I seconded the motion, 
and then I elected him myself, I filled the rest of the offices in the same way. 
After I had elected the officers, I asked the people to suggest a time for meeting 

‘the next Sunday. Again there was silence, so I moved that we meet at three 
o’clock. ‘Then I seconded the motion, and voted ‘Aye.’” 

The consequences? Six months later he had a letter from one of the officers 
he had nominated, seconded, and elected. They had just bought a lot, and hoped 
soon to build a church Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Patriotism is God’s way of training in- 
dividuals for common action for unselfish ends—William Adams Brown. 


Patriotism consists not in waving a flag, but in striving that our country shall 
be righteous as well as strong—James Bryce, 


Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle—George Washington. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; love therefore is the fulfilment of the 
law.—Paul. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. X. How a Youth may Prove Loyal-to his Country. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where in the Bible is Isaiah found? 2, Acts? 3. What have our two passages 
im common? 4. Who are they; Acts 1.6? 5. What did they mean by the question? 
6. What promise did Jesus make as to their own power? 7. What do we call 
Acts 1.8? 8. What book records how the apostles carried out this commission? 
9. What share can we have in the great work? 10. What is our church doing 
to extend the knowledge of God? 11. Our Sunday-school? 12, Our class? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: LOVING AND HELPING OUR COUNTRY 


Lesson Material: 1 Samuel 17.40-51. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Saul was king of Israel, and he had 
a great army, but in the presence of the enemy of his country he was helpless. 
David came to his country’s rescue, and he, a mere lad, overcame the haughty 
Philistine giant, because he fought in the power of God. He tells the secret of 
his strength in his words to Goliath: ‘Thou comest to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a javelin; but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. This day will 
the Lord deliver thee into my hand.” 

Loving and Helping our Country. We all love our country. When we 
think of our beautiful land, of her “rocks and rills,” of her great men and great 
deeds, of the things for which she stands—such as freedom and faith—we cannot 
help loving her and being proud of her, too. But what about helping her? Love 
and help should go together. Those we love we serve. If our country should 
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be attacked by some powerful enemy, we should all want to do something to help 
her win, But in ordinary times we do not think enough about helping her. 

How can it be done? Let us put a large C on the blackboard and let every 
word begin with that letter, 

_ By being a good citizen. A good citizen obeys her laws, is interested in her 
life, politics, government, every thing that affects her welfare, and takes part in 
everything he can that makes for her progress, You boys and girls must obey 
her laws and may even now begin to interest yourselves in the great national 
questions, 

_ By being a good Christian. A good Christian is a man who lives a Christian 
life, who carries out in home and business and social circles the teaching of 
Jesus. If all the citizens of our country were good Christians, what a righteous 
and prosperous and happy country ours would be! 

By being a good crusader. The crusader, you know, was a man who left 
home and land to fight for the redemption of the sepulchre of Christ and the 
Holy City, Jerusalem, from the hands of Christ’s enemies. So David, centuries 
before the Crusades, saved his land from the enemy. What we want in our 
land today is a great army of crusaders who are determined to make war upon 
and to destroy any evil that is wronging our fair land, who will do their part 
toward making it a land where God is worshipped and his will is done. 

One Beautiful America. Tony’s mother was sweeping the room. “Tony; 
this one beautiful America,” she exclaimed, “it we must keep clean.” 

“Where’s America?” asked Tony, who was kept at home from school because 
of a cough. 

“Here,” she explained with a sweep of the hand that seemed to include the 
house, the street, and every bit of space that Tony had ever known. 

The next day his mother swept the steps and then Tony took the broom and 
continued the cleaning of the brick walk. “This one beautiful America! It we 
must keep clean,” he repeated to himself. He then gathered some straggling 
papers from both sides of the street to hand to the approaching ash-man. ‘The 
fo cmite day he gathered from the gutters the tin cans, banana peels and dirty 

andbills, 

Each day he extended his area of sweeping, until the policeman on the route 
called out, “Cleanest street on the beat, kid!” 

Two fighting cats were swept off the street with the broom one day, and Tony 
began to feel a sense of ownership in his beautiful America. When one day two 
fighting boys appears on his street, Tony applied the broom to them, with 
disastrous results to himself. After that the two boys did all they could to 
torment him, scattered torn scraps of paper along the walk, kicked tin cans 
around from the other streets, and slung fruit skins about. 

One day the two boys rushed upon Tony and were about to beat him when a 
policeman suddenly turned the corner and grabbed them. 

“There he is, sir,” said the policeman to a gentleman who was with him. 
“Not a better boy ’’round. Keeps a-cleaning the street all the time.” ' 
“Just the boy I’m looking for!” declared the gentleman, as he pinned a badge 
on Tony’s coat. “You are to be one of our league of boys and girls who are 
keeping the city clean,” he explained. Then while the two big boys were still 
cringing in the policeman’s clutches, he added, “This badge means that if any 
one disturbs you in this work you can turn to this officer for help. Now, my boy, 
you are to take care of the full length of this street, and get other people to 

help you keep it clean.” <n 2 
ony looked on through the long, narrow way and gasped with joy. “All that 
America for me!”—Adapted from a story in The Congregationalist, by Edith 

Gilman Brewster. : 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: 1 Chronicles 19.13. 


America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea !—Katherine Lee Bates. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does Jesus say in John to that he is? 2. What does he say there that 
he does? 3. What has Jesus done for the world? 4. Who are Christ’s “other 
sheep”? 5. What does he say he must do for them? 6. How can we help? 
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Golden Text 


The earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jeho- 
vah, as the waters cover the sea. Isaiah 11.9 


LESSON Isaiah 11.1-10; Acts 1: 6-9 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 
65.1 7-25 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Esther 4.13-16; Psalm 33.12; Proverbs 14.34 


ISAIAH 11.1 And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and 
a branch out of his roots shall bear fruit. 2 And the Spirit of Jehovah shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah. 3 And his 
delight shall be in the fear of Jehovah; and he shall not judge after the sight 
of his eyes, neither decide after the hearing of his ears; 4 but with righteous- 
hess shall he judge the poor, and decide with equity for the meek of the earth; 
and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth; and with the breath 
of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 5 And righteousness shall be the girdle 
of his waist, and faithfulness the girdle of his loins. 

6 And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them. 7 And the cow and the bear shall feed; their 
young ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
8 And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the adder’s den. 9 They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea. 

10 And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, that standeth 
for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the nations seek; and his resting- 
place shail be glorious. 

ACTS 1.6 They therefore, when they were come together, asked him, saying, 
Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel? 7 And he said 
unto them, It is not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath 
set within his own authority. 8 But ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judza and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 9 And 
when he had said these things, as they were looking, he was taken up; and a 
cloud received him out of their sight. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, A DESCRIPTION OF THE MESSIAH AND HIS GOVERNMENT 
Isaiah 11.1-5. See the Historical Background. Although the vine of Israel had 
been cut down to the roots, it would sprout again, declares the prophet Isaiah, 
out of the stock of Jessé, the father of David, there shall come a shoot, and a 
branch out of his roots shall bear fruit. “The great fulfilment and illustration 
of these words was seen in the birth of our Lord. The once majestic stem of 
Jesse was reduced to a humble, unknown family, for which the inn had no room. 
The ax of Rome had leveled all the proud growth of the Hebrew forest, and 
the tree of this family had suffered with the rest. But the root sent up a new 
shoot and branch. Out of that cut-down tree sprang the life which remade the 
world, and has given such hope and joy to mankind as were never known be- 
fore’(F. B. Meyer). And upon that promised descendant of David the Spirit 
of Jehovah shall rest, he shall be wholly qualified for his great work, imbued 
with wisdom and understanding, counsel and might, knowledge and the fear of 
Jehovah—in other words, “ripeness but also sharpness of mind; moral decision 
and heroic energy; piety in its two forms of knowing the will of God and feel- 
ing the constraint to perform it”(George Adam Smith), Recall how Jesus began 
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his preaching with the words, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” Luke 4.18. 
He will be just and righteous in all the acts of his government, not judging by 
outward appearances nor by report,—after the sight of his eyes or the hearing 
of his cars. “That is the quality of a monarch after the antique pattern, when 
kings were judges. It does not appear that the prophet rose to the height of 
Perceiving the divine nature of the Messiah; but we cannot but remember how 
far the reality transcends the prophecy, since he whose ‘eyes are as a flame of 
fire’ knows what is in man, and the earliest prayers of the Church were ad- 
dressed to Jesus as ‘Thou, Lord which knowest the hearts of all men’ ” (Mac- 
laren). He shall be the defender of all the poor and the meek. He shall smite 
the earth with the rod of his mouth; and with the breath of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked. “The emendation which reads tyrant (arits) for earth (erets) 
brings the two clauses descriptive of the primitive acts into parallelism, and is 
probably to be preferred. His bare words have power to kill and make alive” 
(Maclaren). And rightcousness shall be the girdle of his waist and faithfulness 
the girdle of his loins, “His righteousness shall be his girdle, it shall constantly 
compass and cleave to him, shall be his ornament and honor; he shall gird him- 
self for every action, shall gird on his sword for war in righteousness; his 
righteousness shall be his strength, and shall make him expeditious in his under- 
takings, as a man with his loins girt’(Matthew Henry). 


“Dean Plumptre has suggested that these verses may represent the program 
which Isaiah set before his pupil Hezekiah on his accession to the charge of a 
nation whom his weak predecessor had suffered to lapse into such abuse of 
justice and laxity of morals. The Christian Church, however, has not con- 
fined the application of the passage to early kings and magistrates, but has seen 
its perfect fulfilment in the indwelling of Christ’s human nature by the Holy 
Spirit. For delight in verse three, the margin gives the word scent as the literal 
meaning, but the phrase may as well mean, ‘He shall draw his breath in the fear 
of the Lord,’ It is a most expressive definition of sinlessness—sinlessness which 
‘was the attribute of Christ alone”’(George Adam Smith). 


II, UNDER HIS GOVERNMENT THERE SHALL BE GREAT PEACE 
AND TRANQUILITY, Isaiah 11.6-9. Even the wolf shall dwell peaceably 
with the lamb, the leopard with the kid, the calf with the young lion and the 
fatling together; the cow and the bear shall feed together; their young ones 
shall lie down together; and the lion shall cease to be ravenous and shall eat 
straw like the ox; the infant shall safely play with the asp and the child with 
the adder. By these figures of speech it is usually understood that the prophet 
declares the temper of the fiercest human beings shall be so changed by the 
Prince of Peace that they shall live in love with the weakest of men. Dr. George 
Adam Smith, however, writes: ‘When Isaiah here talks of the beasts, he means 
the beasts. The passage is not allegorical, but direct, and forms a parallel to 
the well-known passage in the eighth of Romans, Isaiah and Paul, chief apostles 
of the two covenants, both interrupt their magnificent odes upon the outpouring 
of the Spirit, to remind us that the benefits of this shall be shared by the brute 
and unintelligent creation.” 

II. THE KINGDOM OF THE MESSIAH SHALL EMBRACE ALL NA- 
TIONS, Isaiah 11.10. The root of Jesse shall stand for an ensign of the peoples. 
“When he was crucified he was lifted up from the earth, that, as an ensign or 
beacon, he might draw the eyes and the hearts of all men unto him, John 12.32” 
(Matthew Henry). Unto him shall the nations seek. And his resting-place— 
Jerusalem, the seat of the royal house of David—shall be glorious—“a prediction 
which is only fulfilled in the true meaning by Christ’s ascension and session at 
the right-hand of God.” 

IV. THE GREAT COMMISSION AND THE ASCENSION, Acts _1.6-9. 
The disciples were met together with their Lord for the last time, probably in 
Galilee, and they asked him, Lord, dost thou at this time restore the Kingdom to 
Israel? How hard it was for them to give up the current expectation that the 
Jews were to be made the dominant nation of the earth, both politically and reli- 
giously! By his answer Jesus gently rebuked their curiosity, not their error, 
saying, It is not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within his own authority. Times are not hidden from the Almighty, Job 24.1, 
margin. “His answer implies that he will restore the Kingdom to. Israel; not, 
however, to ‘Israel after the flesh,’ as the apostles imagined, but to ‘the Israel of 
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God,’ that is, to Christian believers of every nation, by making Christianity the 
dominant religion throughout the world” (Dummelow). 

But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon you, continued 
Jesus, and we may emphasize here the Ye: and ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth, The Book of Acts records the story of their fulfilment of this commission. 


“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Isaiah 11.6-9. “We, who live in countries from which wild beasts have been 
exterminated, cannot understand the insecurity and terror that they cause in 
regions where they abound. They do not impress any more the human con- 
science or imagination. But they once did so most terribly. Isaiah, from his 
ancient point of view, is in thorough accord with the order of civilization, when 
he represents the suibjugation of wild animals as the first problem of man, after 
he has established a strong government in the land. Isaiah would not haye the 
wild beasts exterminated, but tamed. There our Western and modern imagina- 
tion may fail to follow him, especially when he includes reptiles in the regen- 
eration, and prophecies of adders and lizards as the playthings of children. But 
upon a warm spring day in Palestine, to sit upon the grass, beside some old 
dyke or rin with its face to the south, is indeed to obtain a rapturous view of 
the wealth of life with which the bountiful God has blessed and made merry 
man’s dwelling-place. How the lizards come and go among the grey stones, and 
flash like jewels in the dust! And the timid snake rippling quickly through the 
grass, and the leisurely tortoise, with his shiny back, and the chameleon, shiv- 
ering into new color as he passes from twig to stone and stone to straw,—all the 
air the while alive with the music of the cricket and the bee! You feel that the 
ideal is not to destroy these pretty things, but, as Isaiah declares—whom we may 
imagine walking with his children up the steep vineyard paths, to watch the 
creatures come and go—the ideal is to bring them into sympathy with our- 
selves, make pets of them and playthings for children, who adeed™ stretch out 
their hands in joy to the pretty toys’ (George Adam Smith). 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Background of Isaiah Eleven. At the close of Isaiah Ten, the fall of 
Assyria is pictured as the felling of the cedars of Lebanon by the ax swung by 
Jehovah himself. The cedar once felled puts forth no new sprouts. The 
Assyrian power shall fall to rise no more. Now, in the succeeding chapter, the 
prophet likens the house of David to an oak, which when cut down puts out a 
new growth. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The child must be taught to feel, and to feel it deeply, that the black man at 
home and the black man in Africa belong to the same race and state as him- 
self; that the yellow man in the laundry and the yellow man in the Far Fast are 
of his own blood and live in the same Father’s house. Not until then will the 
great mass of the world’s toilers witness the brotherhood of the world, bereft 
of the commercial title ‘“Limited.’—Dr. Charles D. Macfarland. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Isaiah the prophet “dipped into the 
future far as human eye could see,” and saw a glad time coming when the earth 
should be full of the knowledge of Jehovah. The first five verses of the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah give a superb description of the One who should inaugurate 
this universal Kingdom of God. What is the meaning of the first verse? (Text 
Explained.) What are some attributes of this Coming One whom Isaiah de- 
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scribes? What will be the ultimate effect of his reign? Whom did Jesus the 
Messiah commission to carry on his work? In what words? How far has the 
Se of aces 11.9 been realized? 

ristian Patriotism and International Brotherhood is our topi ‘ 
there be international brotherhood without Christian patriotism? ae ie 

America the Servant of Humanity. “The Servant of Humanity’—Ts this 
not a beautiful name for our country? Jaffar Koolis Khan, a Tartar chieftain 
of Nakhichevan, a principality in a remote section of the Caucasus, gives this 
title to the United States. In a message which he sent to America at the close 
of the war asking us to assume the mandatory over his principality, he wrote: 
“From the depths of our hearts we applaud the advance and increase of glory 
of the American Republic, and her manifest faithfulness and sincerity in the 
pathway of humanity’s progress. We are confident also that in the future 
ete the Servant of Humanity, will extend to our State a guiding hand to 

elp us. 

Has “America, the Servant of Humanity,” in the months since the close of 
the war, proved true to her name? At Budapest there is a statue which bears 
the inscription, “George Washington, whom his people call the Father of their 
Country, but whom we call the Father of Liberty for people everywhere.” Have 
we as a people lived up to the inheritance George Washington left us? 

“Happy are all free peoples, too strong to be dispossessed, 
But blessed are those among nations, who dare to be strong for the rest.’ 

The Purpose of the Power. On the Canadian side of the Falls of Niagara 
stands a great power-plant from which the electric force is conveyed half across 
the State of New York, Ina great silent hall a row of dials indicate these vast 
operations, and quiet men pass from one dial to the next, watching to see 
whether the power works without hindrance hundreds of miles away. ‘Thousands 
of busy people live and move through the utilization of this force, while but a 
few inches are taken from the top of the Falls, and the mighty cataract thun- 
ders down in undiminished glory. It is a picture of the work of the Christian 
religion in the modern world. For centuries people have worshipped in the 
Christian name, just as people have come to gaze at Niagara; but at last the 
time has come to utilize the power that has run to waste, and to apply its 
energy to the wheels of the world. Each quiet place of worship becomes thus a 
power-house, where the dynamic is developed and from which it is transmitted; 
and far out into the waiting world, with all its needs and desires and tragedies 
and fears, reaching in its mysterious course farther than can be believed or 
dreamed, the stored-up energy may flow, not to renew the strength of one, nor 
for the sake of one sect alone, be it of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,—but for the 
sake of the world, and life, and death, and things present, and things to come; 
and it is as though the power went singing along the wires: “I am come that 
all these may have my life, and may have it abundantly.”—Professor Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, in The Religious Education of an American Citizen. 

The Fatherland. 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 

Oh yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 
Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 
Oh yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand! 
His is a world-wide fatherland—James Russell Lowell, 
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International Brotherhood. There is no real conflict between love of coun- 
try and love of other countries, if our love is genuine. Some of us are very’ 
proud of the town we live in or the State we came from, those of us who come 
from Dixie or from Boston especially so, but that pride and loyalty do not make 
us any less loyal to the nation. So we shall see as a nation when we undertake 
our fair share of world responsibility that the surest way to love our own coun- 
try, and keep it out of conflicts, is to keep steadily before our eyes world-wide 
love for the human brotherhood. 

It is not the fulfilment of our patriotic duty to make America Christian. 
America, as a Christian nation, will never be such until the other nations and 
races also are Christian. If the nations of the earth cannot be Christian they 
will in time eat each other up and destroy themselves, as the World War and 
its underlying causes have clearly shown. 

Make America Christian; make the world Christian. One’s faith never out- 
runs one’s purpose. ‘There is little sympathy for our brothers as long as our 
own responsibilities are light. Only those who bear big loads can be big brothers. 
—S. Earl Taylor, in The Church School. 

World Citizenship. Before the covenant for a League of Nations was pro- 
jected, there were already more than fifty public international unions, which gov- 
ernments of modern states had formed under the compulsion of common necessi- 
ties. It follows that no one can measure up to the ideal standard of’citizenship 
in any nation unless he is prepared to visualize the rights and obligations mutu- 
ally shared by the community of nations to which his own belongs. ‘This is only 
an acknowledgment that world citizenship, in the sense of a common destiny, is 
already a part of our heritage. 

What are the needs of our world neighbors? The fundamental need of each 
is to learn the lesson of “put yourself in the other fellow’s place.” The good 
debater always studies his opponent’s arguments as carefully as he prepares his 
own. We have done wrong if we decide any question of national policy affecting 
the interests of other races and governments than our own before we have con- 
scientiously tried to put ourselves in the place of the other races and nations and 
examine our own proposed actions from their point of view. It is the duty of 
: a citizen to demand solutions that will respect and preserve the rights 
of all. : 

Most of us find the alien races living at our doors. Are we making any ef- 
fort to appreciate the point of view of the Negroes who live in Little Africa. 
at the foot of the hill, of the Italians along the river front, of the Japanese or 
Swedes in that farming colony five miles away, of the Slav workers in the mill 
village? If not, why not? If we perform this obvious duty we shall the more 
easily find out from books and lectures the true purposes and ideals of those 
faraway nations from which our neighbors came. 

To this lesson we should all address ourselves. We must fit ourselves to 
meet our nation’s new and vast responsibilities with knowledge and broad sym- 
pathy.—Condensed from an article in The Adult Bible Class Monthly, by Charles 
H. Levermore. 

How the World Could be Made Christian. If half the zeal and passion, half 
of the outpouring of life and treasure, of organization and efficiency, that the 
state has put into this war could be thrown into the cause of the Kingdom and of 
eternal verities, the world would soon be won.—Admiral Sir David Beatty, Com- 
mander of the British Grand Fleet. 

How much Should I Give to Make This a Better World? In a sermon 
delivered in May, 1920, Dr. W. J. Dawson said: 

“This question is being presented throughout our country, in a manner never 
before undertaken, just at the present time. Under the leadership of the Inter- 
church World Movement, thirty-one great denominations are seeking, within and 
without the Church, the realization of the carefully estimated budgets calculated 
to put Christianity upon a sound basis adequate to present-day need and oppor- 
tunity. “The Interchurch World Movement,’ declares the Kansas City Star, 
‘Is the churches’ response to the challenge thrown down by the war.’ It is up 
to the individual church, each through its own budget, to give answer in large 
measure to the challenge. Because this is so, because the opportunity is so 
Ge pdots, the need so urgent and the hour so strategic, the Church must not 

ail. 

Now, a year later, we know how splendidly the thirty-one great denominations 
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answered the question, “How much should I give to make this a better world?” 
In what terms did our denomination answer it? Our church? 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Our whole history appears like a last 
effort of Divine Providence in behalt of the human race.—Emerson, 

2. It is ours to be either the grave in which the hopes of the world shall be 
entombed, or the pillar of cloud which shall pilot the race onward to millennial 
glory.—Alexander Hamilton. 

3. The League of Nations, an experiment in internationalism. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How did Jesus fulfil the words quoted from Isaiah? 2, What does James say 
about works? (Jas, 214-16.) 3. What familiar text from Hebrews 13 is often 
quoted in regard to the entertainment of strangers? (Heb. 13.2.) 4. When was 
Paul taught that what he did to others was done to Christ? (Acts 22.4, 8.) 
5. Is it the teaching of Mt. 25.34-40 that charitable deeds are the sole test of 
character? 6. What do the words mean? 7. Would you be willing to have your 
future life settled by the record you have already made? 8. What reforms are 
needed in our treatment of prisoners? 9. Of the poor? 10, What have we as a 
nation done since the war for the hungry of the world? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: HELPING TO MAKE 
A BETTER WORLD 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The prophet Isaiah saw a better 
world coming. He saw the reign of the Son of David, the world’s Messiah, the 
Prince of Peace. The Holy Spirit shall rest upon him, he declared, and his de- 
light shall be inthe fear of Jehovah. He foresaw a day when the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea. 

Jesus, the World’s Redeemer, came and lived his life here on earth, and after 
his crucifixion and resurrection, as he was about to disappear for ever from 
human sight, he told his disciples that they and all his true followers must be the 
‘agents through whom the knowledge of God should be spread throughout the 
world. What were his words? 

Are You Witnessing for Jesus? A Japanese was converted and was eager 
to go back to his native land to tell of the Savior that he had found in America. 
When he reached his home town he received a message from an old friend who 
lived in the interior. It read: “Come and help me; there are some people 
called missionaries in this town who claim that Americans know about a new 
God, called Jesus. I tell my townsmen that these people are fakirs, for I lived 
for years in America and never heard about this Jesus. Come and help me 
prove it.” 

What a small Christian impression we are making on the foreign people! 
There are 600,000 Italians in New York, and only sixty mission workers among 
them. There are only 2,400 men and women working among foreigners in this 
whole land of ours——The Bible in New York. 

The Master’s Command. Ona pinnacle in South America, at the very summit 
of a lofty range of mountains, an immense statue of Jesus has been placed. 
There is a deeper significance in the incident than the sculptors themselves saw. 
For Christ is. always on the hilltops pointing his Church to the immensities be- 
yond. The Church has always inclined toward parochialism; she has contented 
herself with those few miles that lie between herself and the distant foothills. 
But the Master has stood ever on the sunlit summit pointing to the infinities 
beyond. 

00," said the Master. “Go ye into all the world.” In that tremendous “Go,” 
the Church has caught the glimpse of the other side of the hill and has been 
saved from narrowness by. the discovery—Frank W. Boreham: : 

Helping to Make.the Earth Full of the Knowledge of Jehovah. Two mis- 
sionaries are going on a long evangelizing tour among widely scattered villages 
in. one-of the mission areas in India. There are many villages: to be visited, and 
they. will not be able to. come again for a year. At one village where they. draw 
up, their bullock-wagon under the shade of a big tree, a great crowd of natives 
gathers. together. There is a. strange and intense silence as the missionary 
preaches of the love of Godiand the forgiveness of sins and the possibility of 
a, new life. The. missionaries have: never had: quite such a reception of their 
message before. At: night the people come to them again to ask questions. 
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Early the next morning they must go on to the next village before the heat of the 
day. But even before they start a deputation has come froth the village to beg 
and entreat that a Christian teachet be sent to them. It cuts the missionaries to 
the heart to see the look of hungry expectation in the eyes of their petitioners 
because they know from sad experience that it is destined to be disappointed. 
A great impression has been created. It needs to be instantly followed up and 
fostered, otherwise it may fade away. A teacher at this juncture is precisely 
what they need; just at this crisis he may save years of after-effort. Sorrow- 
fully the missionaries are compelled to reply that it is impossible to grant their 
request, as the funds of the society will not permit. ; 

The deputation of the villagers follows the bullock-wagon out of the village, 
still pleading. At a turn in the road, to the astonishment of the missionaries, a 
native teacher from the centfal station is seen approaching; greeting him with 
delight they inquite how it was possible for him to get away. He tells them that 
a Sunday-school in a back street in London has doubled its contribution to 
missions, and so has enabled an additional worker to take his place. The joy 
of those villagers as they return breathless with the news is like the joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory of the resurrection morn. It gives an undying impetus to 
the work of Christ in the village and forwards the coming of the kingdom there 
by a whole generation—Cuthbert M’Evoy. : 

They Did it to Make This a Better World. With heavy heart the chaplain 
turned away from the line of freshly made graves at which he had just offi- 
ciated. It had not been one of the war’s great battles, but it had taken seven 
lives, and each life taken meant a heartbroken home across the water, and each 
life had been laid down before its owner had had a fair chance to live. One of 
the seven was a young man who bade fair to make a great difference to his 
generation, had he lived—the kind of fellow of whom his friends, in describing 
him, almost invariably said, “He? Oh, he’s a prince!”—and he was. 

On the way back the chaplain turned to the sergeant in charge of the funeral 
squad. “Sergeant,” he said, “I wish you’d tell me why you fellows volunteered 
for this war? Why were you so keen to get into it?” 

The sergeant answered slowly: “I guess it’s simple enough, chaplain. We 
saw something that had to be done or everything would go to pot. So naturally 
we wanted to have a hand in it to see that it was done right.” 

“You mean,” the chaplain asked, “that you did it to make this a better world?” 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, “I think that’s it.” 

The chaplain thought of days before the war. He thought of the men and 
women who merely accepted the world made beautiful to live in—by the sacri- 
fices of others in the past—accepted it thoughtlessly as a place in which to enjoy 
themselves. He thought of those who were willing—for the sake of money—to 
make this a poorer, meaner, unhappier world. He thought of all the brave lives 
now baring their breasts to bullet and shell, now literally pouring out their 
heart’s blood to make this a better world. The chaplain clenched his fist. 

“After these sacrifices,” he said to the sergeant, “God pity any miserable wretch 
in the future who for money would try to make it a poorer world!” 

“T guess he'll need all the pity he can get, all right!” said the sergeant—The 
Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. America Christianized means the world 
Christianized—Professor Hoppin. 

Love never contracts its circles; they widen by as fixed and sure a law as 
those around a pebble cast into still water—James Russell Lowell. 

The world has become a neighborhood: the world must become a brother- 
hood.—Bishop Warne. 

“Tt is manly to love one’s country; it is God-like to love the world.” 

Pupil’s Note-Book Work. XI. Helping to Make a Better World. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. — 
1. Where is Nazareth? 2. How many years did Jesus spend in Nazareth? 3. 
Where in the Bible is Isaiah? 4. From what parts of Isaiah did Jesus read? 
(Margin of your Bible.) 5. How were these words of Isaiah fulfilled by Jesus? 
6. In his description of the Last Judgment, what did Jesus say in the verses just 
preceding our text from Matthew? 7. Who is the King? 8. In what sense was 
the Kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world for those on his right 
hand? 9, What are you doing for the hungry? 10, The needy? 11. The sick? 
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TOPIC FOR JUNIORS; WHAT JESUS DID FOR THE WORLD 


Lesson Material: John 10.1-16; Luke 15.3-7. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson, In our text from the Gospel of John, 
Jesus likens himself to a very lowly thing: what is it? He does not say, lama 
king; I ama sun; but I ama door, The doors spoken of in the Bible are not 
always such as we have in our homes. For instance, “Keep the door of my lips,” 
is a prayer from the Psalms which means, “Keep me from saying unkind or 
wrong things.” But the doors of our homes give entrance to shelter, to light 
and warmth and happiness, and Jesus as the door is all that to us; through him 
that is, by believing in him and by obeying what he said, we enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and as children of the Kingdom we have light and peace and the 
joy of righteousness and service. 

I am the Good Shepherd. I read recently that seven shepherds had driven a 
flock of fourteen thousand sheep from Queensland to New South Wales, a dis- 
tance of nine hundred miles, without losing a single sheep! What wonderful 
care those shepherds took of their flocks! It recalls the care of the Syrian 
shepherds, who seek out green pastures and springs of water and lead their 
flocks to them. They live with their sheep to guard them against savage beasts 
and more savage men, the thieves that come that they may steal and kill. The 
shepherd sometimes has to fight for his sheep and even, perhaps, to give his life to 
aie And that is what Jesus has done, given his life for us that we might 

e saved. 

I am the good shepherd; and I know mine own, and mine own know me. 
Do you recall how Robinson Crusoe in his loneliness made friends with the 
animals he caught and tamed? Such friendliness exists between the shepherd 
of Syria and his flock. He knows each sheep by name, and cares for each with 
a special care just as though in the whole flock there were no other but that one. 
So Jesus says that he cares for each of his flock. He knows his own, and 
his own know him. 

Dr. Forsyth has told how a friend of his was on a sheep-farm in Australia 
and saw the owner take a little lamb and place it in a huge enclosure where 
there were several thousand sheep whose bleating, together with the shouting of 
the sheep-shearers, was deafening. Then the lamb uttered its feeble cry, and 
the mother sheep at the other end of the enclosure heard it and started to find 
her lamb. “Do not imagine that you are beyond the reach of the Good Shep- 
herd,” said the preacher. “He sees you, he hears you, every good desire of 
yours is known to him, and every secret longing for better things. He sees you 
as if there were no other child in the whole world.” 

Other Sheep. And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold, said 
Jesus; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice. These words of 
Jesus are inscribed upon a slab in Westminster Abbey which marks the last 
resting place of David Livingstone, who spent his life in helping to make the 
Good Shepherd known to some of his ‘other sheep” in Africa. . 

“Sahib, we would see Jesus. My village is over yonder three miles away. 
Come with me; the whole village 1s waiting for your coming.” This was the 
cry a missionary heard from one of Christ’s “other sheep” in India, “Sahib, 
-this is the fourth year that I have come to you, and every time you have sent 
me away sorrowing,” exclaimed another man. “Oh, Sahib, give me a message 
of hope this time.” But the missionary could send them no teacher, because there 
was no one to send. hg Sek: . : . 

The money which we give for missions is helping to train teachers for just 
such people who would eagerly follow Jesus if they could learn about him. 
Are we giving all that we can? 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: John 10.11. 

No disciple is a real disciple till he becomes a follower, going after the Shep- 
herd as one that follows by name and is drawn by love-—Dr. Bushnell. 

Note-Book Work. XI. Three statements about Jesus as the Good Shepherd; 
a statement about Jesus’ “other sheep”; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to,Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where was Jesus born? 2. Where was he taken as an infant? 3. Where was 
he brought up? 4. What was it his custom to do on the Sabbath? 5. What did 
he mean by Luke 4.21? 6. What good tidings did he preach? 7. What good 
deeds did he do? 8 What good deeds can we do for him? 
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Lesson XII—June 19 
MAKING THE SOCIAL ORDER CHRISTIAN 


Golden Text 


Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me. Matthew 25.40 


LESSON Luke 4.16-21; Matthew 25.34-40 DEVOTIONAL READING 
Isaiah 61.1-4, 10, II 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Acts 2.37-47; 8.4-8 


LUKE 4.16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and 
he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and 
stood up to read. 17 And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Isaiah. And he opened the book, and found the place where it was written, 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
19 To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 
20 And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down: 
and the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. 21 And he began to 
say unto them, To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 


MATTHEW 25.384 Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: 35 for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took mein; 36 naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. $7 Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? or athirst, and gave thee drink? 38 And 
when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 
39 And when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? 40 And the 
King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me, 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, JESUS AT NAZARETH: JESUS OUR EXAMPLE IN SERVICE, 
Luke 4.16-21. And Jesus came to Nazareth, where he had been taken as an 
infant from Egypt, where he had been brought up, and had lived through his 
early manhood: and he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the 
sabbath day. He had been trained by his parents from the age of four to attend 
the synagogue services, and now that he had come back inspired for his unique 
work, he continued to frequent the place of worship. “It is a reminder of the 
truth that the holiest personal life can scarcely afford to dispense with stated 
forms of devotion, and that the regular public worship of the Church, for all 
its local imperfections and dullness, is a divine provision for sustaining the in- 
dividual soul. We cannot affect to be wiser than our Lord in this matter. He 
was found in the place of worship, side by side with God’s average people, not 
for the mere sake of setting a good example, but for the deeper reasons of fel- 
lowship with God and man” (James Moffat). 

And he stood up to read, and there was delivered unto him the book, or roll, 
of the prophet Isaiah. “When living at Nazareth, Jesus had been accustomed to 
read the lessons as an ordinary member of the congregation. Even boys under 
age were allowed to do this. The Law and the Prophets, but not the Hag- 
iographa, were read standing. The rabbis said: “They do not read the law 
otherwise than standing up. Nay, it is unlawful for him that readeth to lean 
upon anything’(Dummelow). And he opened the book, and found the place, 
Isa. 61.1, where it was written: The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he 
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anointed me to preach good tidings, or the gospel to the poor: he hath sent me 
to proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind (this last 
phrase is from Isa. 42.7), to set at liberty them that are bruised (Isa. 58.6), to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. “Our Lord purposely inserted these 
other words in the passage read according to a common custom, ‘The rabbis 
said: ‘The reader of the prophets may skip from one text to another, but he may 
not skip from prophet to prophet, but in the twelve (minor) prophets it is law- 
ful.’ This passage, in which the prophet declares to the exiles their approaching 
deliverance, is now read in Jewish synagogues on the Day of Atonement, and 
may so have been read at that time.” Very minutely then Luke records the 
closing of the book, the giving of it back to the attendant, who had charge of 
the sacred rolls, the sitting down, the fastening of all eyes upon him. “Jesus 
having stood to read, sat to expound.” And he began to say unto them, Today 
hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears, “As a magnet draws steel filings 
to itself out of a heap of rubbish, so did the heart of Christ draw to him the 
needy, the sad, the suffering, the oppressed. He was the friend of sinners. He 
brought deliverance to sin’s captives, setting them free and breaking their chains. 
He opened blind eyes; not only blind natural eyes to see the beautiful things 
of this world, but also blind spiritual eyes to see spiritual things. Then he lifted 
the yoke off the crushed and oppressed, inviting all the weary to himself to find 
rest. His whole life was simply a filling out of this outline sketch” (J. R. Miller). 

I, THE LAST JUDGMENT, SERVICE FOR OTHERS IS SERVICE TO 
CHRIST, Mt, 25.34-40. At the last Judgment, Jesus Christ the King will sit 
on the throne of judgment, and before him shall be met all the nations, and he 
shall separate them as the shepherd separates sheep from goats, putting the 
righteous on his right hand and the unrighteous on his left. Then shall the King 
say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. “The thought of 
God from the beginning looked towards those who by stich conduct would inherit 

+ such a reward’ (Horton). 

For I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; (I was herborouless—harborless— 
and ye herborouden—harbored—me, is Wycliff’s Version) ; naked, (partly clad) 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me, 

“A poor man served by thee, shall make thee rich, 
A sick man helped by thee, shall make thee strong; 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service that thou renderest.”—Mrs. Browning, 

The righteous are sincerely humble, and they ask when it was that they saw the 
King in need and helped him. And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily, I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me. 

“Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 
He walks on earth, the Wonderful, 
: And all good deeds are done to him” (Whittier). 

Jesus did nct teach that the only question at the Judgment will be whether or 
not one has been benevolent, nor that only actions count. ‘The deeds mentioned 
are done “unto Christ,” they show that the doer has a vital, personal relation- 
ship to Christ, and “it is personal relation to Christ as acted out in the life that 
will fix eternal destiny.” It is the spirit which is back of what we do or say 
that counts. Lives of unselfishness indicate the possession of the Spirit of God, 
they are the hall-mark of the Christian. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me, Mt. 25.35, 36. The rabbis also have some great sayings on 
charity that deserve to be remembered. “Whoever exercises hospitality willingly, 
to him belongs Paradise.” “To entertain a traveler is a greater thing than to 
receive a manifestation of the Divine Majesty.” “Whoever gives a crust to a 
just person, is as if he had observed the five books of the Law. Whoever 
visits the sick, shall be free from the judgment of Gehenna. Imitate the deeds 
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of God. God clothes the naked (Gen. 3.21); do thou also clothe the naked. 
God visits the sick (Gen. 18.1), do thou also visit the sick. He consoles mourn- 
ers (Gen. 25.11), do thou also console mourners.”—Dummelow. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. In the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins, what was it the five foolish virgins had done that shut them out of the 
feast? What was it they had not done that was their undoing? In the Parable 
of the Talents, for what was the unprofitable servant condemned? 

The Preaching at Nazareth. Luke records this at the beginning of Jesus’ 
ministry in Galilee. Nazareth lies west of the lower end of the Sea of Galilee, 
upon the range of hills overlooking the Plain of Esdraelon. From Nazareth 
Mary and Joseph went to Bethlehem to be enrolled, and there Jesus was born. 
After the flight into Egypt with the Infant Jesus, they returned to Nazareth, 
and this city remained Jesus’ home until the beginning of his public ministry. 
In the synagogue here he proclaimed that he fulfilled prophecy and so angered 
the people that they sought to hurl him from the brow of the hill. 

The Description of the Last Judgment. This closely follows in Matthew’s 
Gospel the two parables which we studied last Quarter. In the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins, it was not what the foolish virgins had done, but what they had 
failed to do, that shut them out in the outer darkness. In the Parable of the 
Talents, it was again neglect that caused the unprofitable servant to be cast into 
the outer darkness, for he had failed to use and increase the talent entrusted to 
him. In the Last Judgment scene, it is for sins of omission that the evil are sent 
away into enternal punishment. In all, the thought is that this life is preparatory 
to the next, that duty well done here is the right preparation for eternal blessed- 
ness. 

“Sitting there, a wearied Man on the Mount of Olives, with the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat at his feet, which the Jews regarded as the scene of the final judg- 
ment, Jesus declared himself to be the judge of the world. Calvary was less 
than three days off.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Are the Bible and religion connected only with Sundays and Church and 
Sunday-school, or do they belong to the week-days and to business and school 
and home and the whole of life? Many teachers would be surprised to find 
that their pupils cherish the former impression. When the account of General 
Allenby’s entering Jerusalem through the Joppa Gate was published, it was dif- 
ficult for some adults even to grasp the fact that this was the Jerusalem of the 
Bible. When pupils in a day-school were asked to name the greatest ones of the 
earth, they named national heroes, but when months afterwards the same pupils 
were asked the same question in the Sunday-school they named Jesus Christ. 
We have recently had lessons about making the neighborhood and the nation and 
the whole world Christian: today we concentrate our thought upon making the 
whole of life Christian. When all of life is made Christian, the social order will 
be transformed, 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
CHRISTIANITY TRANSFORMING THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A quarter of a century ago Henry 
Drummond gave the world a most suggestive brochure on “The Program of 
Christianity.” He took the “program” from Jesus’ reading from Isaiah in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, and from the passage beginning, “To bind up the broken- 
hearted, to comfort all that mourn,” he brought out the great watchwords of 
humanity,—comfort, liberty, joy and beauty. This was Jesus’ program for his 
life-work. Henry Drummond said that this program has never been repealed, 
and he suggested it as the practical program for Christian service. 

Another program Jesus laid down, which evidently he meant to be both 
practical and permanent. It is contained in Matthew 25.31-46, more especially 
in the verses 35, 36. Social service needs no other warrant for a prominent and 
preéminent place in the program of Christianity than these words of the Mas- 
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ter. Furthermore, these duties meet the great problems of our civilization— 
the questions about which statesmen, economists, sociologists, labor leaders and 
preachers alike are deeply concerned, and which they are trying to solve. 

The first item is that of hunger—the bread and butter problem—the menace 

of the long bread-line at night, the question of the unemployed—the perennial 
problem of getting a living. What is your class doing to produce a better under- 
standing between employer and employed? Why not organize an employment 
bureau in your class or church? Is a minimum wage desirable? Why are 
people hungry in your town? What are you doing for the deserving poor? 
_, The problem of thirst is next, and the cup of cold water can become a ministry 
if given in the spirit of the Nazarene’s disciple. The thirst is most perplexing, 
however, in what we denominate as the drink problem. The saloon must go. 
But then what? Not simply prohibition—not simply negation, but substitution! 
What are you substituting in your town for the so-called “poor-man’s club” ?- 

The stranger within our gates—his name is legion and also Cohen, Strobowski, 
Ananikian, Kankopadous. Uncle Sam will be judged and America’s destiny as a 
nation will be decided according to the way in which the stranger is “taken in.” 
Shall the stranger be a menace or a man, a fellow man and a brother? 

The naked and clothing are Christian problems. Why do these folks not have 
clothing enough? Is it lack of thrift, liquor, laziness? These are some “whys” 
for the Christian Church to answer. Meanwhile do not forget to relieve the 
suffering while you study and investigate. 

What are you doing about the prisoner? What do you know about your own 
reform school, the county jail, the state’s prison? Is there a juvenile court in 
your city? Why not have one of your number appointed a probation officer? 
Why not send a quartet to sing in prison? Why not furnish Sunday-school 
teachers to help the prison chaplain? Mave you ever tried to help a released 
prisoner to get a job? Do you realize what he is up against? He needs help 
and friendship and a place to spend his evenings. There is a large opportunity 
for the men’s classes and clubs in this ministry to the prisoner, Sympathy, a 

“kind word, a helping hand will do more than legislation to make a-man of him. 

Time would fail me to tell of poorhouses, town and county, old people’s homes, 
and every kind of institution for the help and the care of the unfortunate. What 
they need, what they hunger for, is real friendship, kindly words, little re- 
minders in the way of cards and letters. Is your class doing anything in this 
“program” ?—Condensed from an article in the Pilgrim Magazine, by Thomas C. 
Richards. 

Unwise Philanthropy. Some years ago a large manufacturing company, at 
the instigation of its president, built a model town for the use of its em- 
ployees. Sanitary houses were erected, beautiful parks, with fountains and 
flowers, were laid out, and opportunities were provided for recreation and im- 
provement. Some time after the inauguration of this ameliorative scheme, it 
was deemed necessary, during a financial depression, to reduce the wages of these 
employees by shortening the hours of work, and when, as a consequence, a strike 
was declared, the president of the company was astonished and perplexed, and 
considered the employees as utterly unappreciative. Later still, when the pro- 
moter of the model town died, and a court decision required the company to 
divest itself of the management of the town, as involving a function beyond its 
corporate powers, scarcely a protest was made by the employees when the parks, 
flowers and fountains were dismantled. What was the trouble? “The president 
of the company under discussion,” as Jane Addams has said, “went further than 
the usual employer does. He socialized not only the factory, but the form ip 
which his workmen were living. He built, and in a great measure regulated, an 
entire town, without calling upon the workmen, either for self-expression or 
self-government.” What was the trouble? Into his attempt at social service he 
carried no social imagination, no associative insight, and while he sincerely de- 
sired to contribute to the life values of his employees, he was content to “test 
the righteousness. of the process by his own feelings and not by those of the 
men.” So after his model town was built and equipped with its many advantages, 
the relations between the company and its employees instead of being transfused 
with human spirit, were purely abstract, and no community of thought and 
feeling and effort was produced. Notwithstanding the munificence of his social 
contribution, the social activities of this employer were not social service, for they 
exerted no effective socializing power. 
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In its contribution to the socializing process we have the test of every social 
activity, and no matter by what designation it may be known, philanthropy, 
neighborliness, education, religion, social service will always be recognized 
through the fulness and wealth of experience which it mediates, the intimate, 
sympathetic associations which it begets, the clearer vision which it affords of 
the common deeds and hopes and purposes and tasks which belong to our com- 
mon human life. Everything that makes the democratic Christian principle an 
actual growing experience and achievement in the lives of the participants is 
social service.—Condensed from an article in Religious Education, by William 
Norman Hutchins, 

Christ’s Program. Jesus came to produce a transformed society, as well as 
a series of transformed individuals. And the searching quality of his principles 
must be applied to all the complex social relations of men. The reign of right- 
eous love which is the Kingdom of God is indeed an imperial movement, and 
the family life, the professional life, the life of business, the life of recreation, 
and all the various ways in which together men must live and work and think 
and enjoy, must feel the mastering and interpreting and guiding hand of the 
great Master. 

When a.man tries to cultivate the things of the Spirit while ignoring the de- 
mands of ethics, or the fundamental social obligations, or the necessary intel- 
lectual sanctions, it is a very unhappy and unlovely thing, but when the flower 
of all these other things is a noble spirituality, when the wonder of the hid- 
den communion with God is the climax of a manhood sharply intellectual, nobly 
ethical, joyously social, then you have a supremely beautiful thing. ‘The spir- 
ituality of Jesus was no bloodless and dreamy thing, divorced from all the 
realities of life. It was the companionship with God of a life every perception 
of which was quick and whose moral and social consciousness was in constant 
and vivid activity. To the Church which has learned the lesson of Jesus the 
experience of the presence of God enriches every other experience, and the final 
harmony of the life is found in the light of this transforming relation. To make 
men friends with truth is the intellectual program. To make men friends with 
righteousness is the moral program. ‘To make men friends with each other is 
the social program. ‘To make men friends with God is the spiritual program. 
And all these things together make the actual Christian program for the world. 
—Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, in The Christian Advocate. 

The Conquering Christ. When Jesus was born there were drunkenness, 
slavery, impurity, greed, cruelty, child labor, trampling on womanhood, war, and 
every phase of human selfishness. Does not history show that? Is it not also 
true that, although these wrongs still exist, there is a deep and earnest protest 
against every one of them? Do not these protests come almost entirely from 
Christians, from people who have known the name of Jesus? Can you think of 
a single group of suffering humanity anywhere today that some other group is 
not trying to help, to lift up, to heal? 

At the heart of the world’s best life you will always find the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Once there was no protest, or very little, against the wrongs that are 
done in the world. Now there is a mighty protest. Christianity has wrought 
this miracle. It is creating new standards of life among men. You cannot ac- 
count for all the wonderful changes in the heart of man except through Jesus 
and the religion he taught—The Youth’s Companion, 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Oh—you queens—you queens; among 
the hills and the happy greenwood of this land of yours, must the foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests; and, in your cities, must the stones 
cry against you, that they are the only pillows where the Son of Man can lay 
his head ?—Ruskin. 

Ye, The youth who has never achieved skill in throwing himself, wholly and 
heartily, into group games is unprepared to meet the full responsibilities of social 
living —Norman E. Richardson. 

3. Every political question is becoming a social question, and every social 
question is rapidly becoming a religious question—Mazzini. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
MAKING ALL OF LIFE, CHRISTIAN 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. There are many legends about per- 
sons having given or having withheld aid to the poor.and then suddenly learn- 
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ing that the applicant was the Christ. These legends are based upon our Golden 
Text: what is it? 

One of the most beautiful of these legends is told in Lowell’s Vision of Sir 
Launfal. The Grail was the cup out of which the wine was drunk at the Last 
Supper, brought to Britain by Joseph of Arimathea, so the legend says, and 
carefully guarded by holy knights, but lost because of the unholy thoughts of 
one of its keepers. Sir Launfal sets out to find it. At the beginning of his search 
he meets a leper and, shocked by his loathsomeness, he scornfully hurls him a 
gold piece and hastens onward. Years pass. In his old age, unsuccessful in his 
quest, he returns to his castle, and there at his own gate he hears a beggar’s 
cry. Looking down he sees “the gruesome thing,” the leper. He does not turn 
from him in loathing now. Instead he says: 

I behold in thee 


An image of him who died on the tree} 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffet and scorns, 
And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in his hands and feet and side: 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee. 


And then Sir Launfal recalls “in what a haughtier guise he had flung an 
alms” to a leper as he started forth on his long search. His moldy crust of bread 
and water from the nearby stream he shares with the leper. Suddenly, 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate— 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in man, 

And these are the words that greeted him :— 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
‘This crust is my body broken for thee, - 
This water his blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 

Making All of Life Christian. See “Christian Sociability,” under the last 

. topic. 

i was Sick and ye Visited Me. That gray-haired, middle-aged man, driving 
his dray, is a hero. He does not think so. He thinks he has merely done his 
duty. 

Years ago he was one of twelve children—a happy, busy family living in the 
mountains several miles from the village. Then suddenly the scourge of tuber- 
culosis fell upon them. ‘That was before the proper treatment of the disease was 
understood. Nine brothers and sisters died, one after another. There were no 
trained nurses in the country districts then; the other members of the family 
had to do all the nursing. Through all that agonizing period the man who 
drives the dray was a veritable rock of defense. He saw one brother and 
sister after another sicken and fade away. He nursed them all. He gave what 
physical relief he could, and with his prayers he comforted and sustained the 
trembling souls setting forth for the unknown. All his youth was so spent. 

At last only nis father and mother, two brothers and himself were left. One 
of the brothers married and moved away. The other was killed by a train. The 
poor old mother died. Then came the last fierce trial. The father fell ill with 
cancer. His devoted son set himself to face the long, terrible months of nurs- 
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ing, although he himself was now stricken with tuberculosis. His one prayer 
was that his strength would not fail while his father needed him. The son’s 
prayer was granted: his strength held out until his father’s death. After that 
he cared little what happened to himself. He went, nevertheless, to a hospital, 
and there, under modern treatment, his disease was arrested. 

Almost his whole life has been passed in caring for the sick. He has never 
been free to follow his own desires, to find congenial work, to make money, to 
see the world, or to marry. But he is never bitter; he thinks he has done only 
his duty as a son, a brother and a Christian, Perhaps he is right, but how 
many of us who call ourselves Christians are doing ours as simply, as nobly, as 
devotedly ?—The Youth’s Companion, 

A Chinese Sermon. The final test of the truth and value of our religion is 
whether or not it drives us to activity in service for others. The Bible is filled 
with statements which show this to be the case. Christ says, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth.” What value is salt if it remains to itself? Did you ever hear of a 
hungry man asking for pure salt? No, salt becomes of value only as it mingles 
with the rest of the food and seasons it. Exactly so, Christians living to them- 
selves are of little value, but mingling with men and influencing them, Christians 
become of as great value to the world as salt is to food. Christ says, “Ye are 
the light of the world.” But what value is light if it is shut up to itself? In 
itself it is valueless. It becomes of value only as it lights the objects about it. 
Christ compared us to leaven. Is leaven of any value except as it works in the 
lump in which it is placed? It is valueless as a food. If you become Christians 
and church members only to fold your hands and do nothing more, you will miss 
the main teaching of the Christian religion as I have found it in the Bible—Dr. 
Chang Po Ling. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember, Oh, the little things in this life that are 
the big things all the time, and no one ever suspects them !—De Morgan. 


Kindnéss is the golden chain by which society is bound together.—Goethe. 

What a man does for the love of God, he does differently—Dr. Grenfell. 

The greatest thing a man can do for his Heavenly Father is to be kind to 
some of his other children—Henry Drummond. 

A wrong-doer is often a man that has left something undone, and not always 
a man that has done something—Marcus Aurelius. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. XII. Jesus’ Example and Our Responsibility as 
to the Care of the Suffering and Needy. 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: THE EXAMPLE JESUS GAVE US 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In his picture of The Judgment Jesus 
shows us a number of men and women who did several things: what were they? 
They looked after their poorer neighbors and took care that no one in their 
locality was neglected or left to suffer and die uncheered and unhelped. They 
were just ordinary folk who did beautiful things. 

Examples for Us. These people had their pleasures, of course, and their 
business, they earned their bread and butter like every one else, but they gave 
thought to those about them and took the trouble to help those in need. They 
were men and women of unselfish spirit who lived unselfish lives. Their great 
aim was to make others happy. 

That was the life Jesus lived. When he preached in the synagogue at Nazareth 
he said he had come to look after the poor, the captive, the blind, the bruised. 
All the time he was on earth he spent himself in service for others. Other peo- 
ple have done this, too. Think of Florence Nightingale and the wounded: of 
John Howard and the prisoners; of Father Damien and the lepers. But no 
one has done what Jesus did. And the unselfish life he chose and lived is the 
finest example for our lives. - 

You must not think that it was easy to do so much for others as did the men 
and women of whom Jesus here speaks. If they had done their ministry only 
when they felt like it, they might have found it easy, but they did it constantly, 
and there were times when it was hard to be unselfish, when there were dif- 
ficulties in the way, when the sick and hungry were fault-finding and disagree- 
able, when they themselves were sick and weary. Why did they do it? Listen 
to Jesus: he tells us that he was anointed, sent, for that work and life. He 
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did it not only because his heart was in it, but because he believed it was God’s 
will and purpose for him. And that is what all these people felt, They be-- 
lieved that only by helping others could they please God and do his will, 

Though the unselfish life is hard, it has great rewards. The gratitude of those 
one has helped is a reward, but the great reward comes when life is over and 
one receives the approval of God, hears the King say, “Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you.” 

How the Cobbler Received Christ. Do you know Tolstoy’s story entitled 
“Where Love is, there God is also”? It is so beautiful and so applicable to 
our lesson that I wish there were space to repeat it all here. Martin Avydee- 
ich, the cobbler, is the hero. He lived in a cellar which had one window 
through which he could see the boots of the passers-by. One day as Martin 
was dozing he heard his name called. ‘Who’s there?” he asked as he started 
up from his nap. He saw no one. Again he dozed off. Suddenly he heard 
quite plainly these words: “Martin, Martin! Look tomorrow into the street. 
I am coming.” 

The next day Avydeeich kept thinking about Christ’s coming to him. His 
thoughts were divided. He thought at one time that he must have been dozing 
when he heard these words, and then again he thought he really must have 
heard that voice. Looking out of his window he saw Stepanuich sweeping off 
the snow. “The old man is much broken,” thought Avydeeich to himself. “It is 
quite plain that he has scarcely strength enough to scrape away the snow. Sup- 
pose I made him drink a little tea!” 

“Come in and warm yourself a little,’ he cried a moment later. “You're a 
bit chilled, eh?” 

“Christ requite you! Yes, and all my bones ache, too,” said Stepanuich. 

“Here, take a cup of tea. Have some more. ‘Twill do thee good.” And 
then Martin told his guest of the words he had heard the night before, and 
talked with him about Jesus and his words. 

“T thank thee, Martin Avydeeich,” said Stepanuich as he went back to his 
shoveling. “I have fared well at thy hands, and thou hast refreshed me both in 
body and soul.” . 

After awhile Martin saw a stranger, a poorly clad woman, leaning up against 
the wall and trying to wrap up a crying child. Martin went to the door and 
called “Come inside! In the warm room thou wilt be better able to attend him. 
This way!” The amazed woman followed him into his room. Then he warmed 
up some cabbage soup for her, gave her a jacket to wrap her baby in, and 
some money with which to get back her shawl which she had pawned. 

“Christ requite thee, dear little father. It is plain that it was he who sent 
me by thy window. And he it was who made thee look out of the window 
and have compassion on wretched me.” With these words the poor woman 
went on her way warmed and fed and comforted. ; 

Others, too, Martin helped that day. And when night came and he was 

reading from his Bible he thought once more upon his dream. Glancing around 
he saw in the corner the face of Stepanuich, ‘’Tis I,” cried the voice. “Lo, 
’tis 1!” “It is I,” again the voice cried as a woman with a little child stepped 
from the corner. “And it is I,” cried the voice, as other faces appeared. 
- And the heart of Avydeeich was glad. He opened his book and read: _ “And 
I was hungry and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink. I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in. Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” And Avydeeich understood that 
his dream had not deceived him, and that the Savior had really come to him 
that day, and he had really received him. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Matthew 25.40. 

The glory is not in the task, but in the doing it for him—Jean Ingelow. 

Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for thee—George Herbert. 
Every kindness done to others is a step nearer to the life of Christ—Dean 


co Note-Book Work. XII. The Junior Topic; two statements about 
Jesus’ life and example; four statements about the unselfish people of Jesus 
picture; the Golden Text. 
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Lesson XIII—Junx 26 
REVIEW: THE SOCIAL TASK OF THE CHURCH 


@olsen Text 


He shall dwell with them, and they 
shall be his peoples, Revelation 21.3 


DEVOTIONAL READING Revelation 21.1-14 


A REVIEW FOR OLDER CLASSES 


A Challenge. Our themes this Quarter have not dealt with theoretical ques- 
tions. ‘They are all practical. And they are all vital. They are questions which 
affect the very fabric of human society, the welfare of civilization itself. Each 
one has been a challenge to us. We have asked ourselves such questions as, 
How am I using my money? Am I a Christian in the home? Can I work well 
with others? Have I the interests of my city, my nation, at heart? They call 
for the application of Christian principles to labor, recreation, home, school, the 
whole of life. Do Christian principles govern our lives in all their relationship? 

The Christian Living with Others is the introductory theme of the course. 
Christian ethics has been defined as “The science of living well with one another 
according to Christ.’ In commenting upon this definition Bishop McDowell 
says : “It is the science of living—that ties it up with conduct. It is the science 
of living well—that raises a standard of personal excellence. It is the science of 
living well with one another—that is social. And all this according to Christ, 
both in himself and his relations. Men are tired of religion asa merely personal 
thing. God is not the Father of men who are not brothers. This is our work: 
to reclaim our brethren in Christ and for him, and be one family with him. 
To rid the world of evil! To establish the world in righteousness! Here is a 
campaign worthy of the best soldiers the Cross ever had.” It is good to be 
alive and to be a Christian with such a program. 

Bible Teachings about Health led to a discussion of the value of health, of the 
Christian duty of being as health-abounding as possible, and of many public 
health problems. Every one is running a race toward the goal of eternity, not 
a competition race, but a race where each one is against himself, and in this 
race each one may win. Are you an athlete in body and soul? Or are you 
unfit for the race, weak and untrained? Every man that striveth in the games 
exerciseth self-control in all things, So run that ye may obtain. 

Bible Teachings about Work. The first point of contact which we get with 
Jesus shows him to us, not in connection with exceptional incidents, but in the 
ordinary everyday life of toil. For eighteen years after the incident in the 
temple he lived the life of an obscure toiler of Nazareth. “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” he declared. No one can live happy Christian life with- 
out work, “With the Christian conception of God, we cannot believe that work 
has been made a human necessity merely to supply the body with food and 
other material things. Character and intelligence were meant to be the first 
fruits of labor, and material things the by-products. This is shown by the moral 
and intellectual evils which follow and degrade those who yield to absolute idle- 
ness. Every true Christian makes some contribution to the work of the world, 
whether material or artistic, intellectual or spiritual. 

The Responsibility of Possessions: the Burden-of Poverty: are you meeting 
in a Christian spirit the one or the other? Some one overheard two pedestrians 
talking about a man who had just passed in a luxurious limousine. “Martin has 
had a most unusual kind of life,” said one of them. “He has known every ex- 
perience from hunger to opulence.” “Is he as much of.a man now that he is 
a powerful magnate as he was when he was hungry?” asked his companion. 
“Yes. Then the man was bigger than his poverty. Now the man is bigger than 
his wealth.” Given a right estimate of the value of wealth, a right use of one’s 
means whether large or small, a right attitude towards one’s employers or em- 
ployees, and the world’s labor problems will be solved. : 

One-fourth of the young men of our country are unable to read a news- 
paper or write a letter. Sixty per cent. of the boys and girls of our land 
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are being educated in rural schools, where the majority of teachers have had no 
training beyond the seventh or eighth grade. Twenty-six million children and 
youths are growing up without any definite religious instruction. Here is a 
clarion challenge to every Christian in our land, for we must agree with the 
statement which comes from the Interchurch Movement that “Spiritual illiteracy 
is the forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national decay.” 

Come ye apart and rest awhile. Jesus took time to rest. He climbed the hills 
for periods of peace and quietness that he might be better fitted for his busy 
_ life below. it is imperative for us to have our times of rest and recreation. 

Play is as essential to our natures as work. “Joy is the grace we say to God.” 

Only let our pleasures be such as harm no one, as bring health and good cheer 

to all, as Jesus himself would approve. 

Working with Others. Each member of your body has powers that it is under 
obligation to exercise for the good of all its fellow members, By this Paul 
teaches that codperation, not competition, must be the rule of the day. You 
recall Kipling’s lines: 

“The strength of the pack is the wolf, 

The strength of the wolf is the pack.” 
It’s a great thing—a very great thing—to be able to get on with other people, 
to work with other people for the good of all. We are seeing codperation today 
in ways undreamed of a few years ago, codperation among citizens and com- 
munities and churches and denominations and nations—codperation with the 
wide world over. A Christian will lay aside all petty jealousy, all miserable 
differences, and unite with all who are working for the welfare of others. 

It was the wonderful privilege of Martha and Mary to have Jesus as a Guest 
in their home, but that same privilege may be every one’s. “Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, and the rest of the unseen but real things that Jesus, the Guest, 
brings—these make a home.” It is in the home circle that the Christian best 
learns the joy which unselfishness brings. It is in the home circle that beauty 
.of character is gained. In the words of Henry Drummond: “There the affec- 
tions are trained—that love especially which is to abide when tongues have 
ceased and knowledge fails. There the gentle life reaches us, the true heaven 
life. In one word, the family circle is the supreme conductor of Christianity. 
Tenderness, humbleness, courtesy, self-forgetfulness, faith, sympathy—these are 
learned at the fireside, around the tables, and in commonplace houses.” 

“Go thou and do likewise”: what a challenge these words of Christ are to us! 
Dr. Marcus Dods has a few pointed questions upon our parable of the Good 
Samaritan. “Which of us,” he questions “has not been guilty of passing by on 
the other side, of leavitig misery unrelieved because it was not clamorous? Had 
you met this Levite after seeing his conduct, would you not have been tempted to 
say to him, What are you a Levite for, if not to give such help? If you en- 
countered a police official who carefully avoided all dangerous and troublesome 
interference, would you not be apt to challenge his right to retain his post? But 
might we not turn our challenge on ourselves, and say to otirsélves, Why are you 
a Christian? What do you unite yourself to Christ for? Is it not that you may 
be able to do good, to be helpful, to become of exceptional value among men? 
If, then, you shrink from all exceptional duty, from all that calls for trouble and 

’ teal sacrifice, from all that puts you seriously about, what is the good of your 

Christianity? Where does it go?” 

“When Jesus looked on the multitude he was moved with compassion because 
he saw them as sheep having no shepherd. When the disciples looked on the 
same multitude they saw only an embatrassment and wished to be rid of them. 
The lesson is plain; Jesus saw with the eyes of sympathy and imagination, 
and the disciples did not. The disciples saw at the most only physical need; 
Jesus saw spiritual need—souls that were leaderless, with no shepherd to guide 
them into the green pastures of peace and truth. The lesson for us is plain. We 
have been told of work among the poorer and spiritually needy classes of our 
own country, of the spiritual destitution of heathen lands, of the suffering of 
the Christian Church in lands devastated by the war; have we truly seen what 
these things mean? Do we realize that vast masses of people round about us are 
without spiritual leadership, and for watit of it turn to other leaders who have 
nothing better to give them than the perilotis doctrines of Bolshevism? Do we 
realize what it means for vast populations of the East to have no better hope 
in life than annihilation; a religion, if such it may be called, which is despair? 
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If we could really see what these things mean, should we be able to grudge any 
help, any form of service or any generosity of giving, to men and women, like 
ourselves in their capacities, but how unlike ourselves in their knowledge of 
possibilities of knowledge? What we need is the Christ-vision,” 

What sort of citizen should a Christian be? We do wrong when we think of 
citizenship as wholly a secular matter. Love to God and to our neighbor should 
govern us as citizens. Citizenship means a right to a share in neighborhood and 
national responsibilities and duties. Christian patriotism and international 
brotherhood should go hand in hand. Dr. J. H. Jowett, who was for seven years 
pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, has made it his special 
mission in life since his return to England to work for a better understanding 
between Britain and America. In one of his recent sermons he took no special 
text, saying that he might have quoted appropriately as his text every word in 
the New Testament which expresses New Testament purpose and vision. He 
said and said truly: “Surely we are purposed by God to be indissolubly one, to 
march together: to emancipate, and not to oppress: to evangelize, and not to 
tyrannize. We are to be one in the guardianship of the holy altar of peace, one 
“in the sacred custody of human freedom, one in the spirit of gracious and 
sacrificial fraternity for the welfare of men and the evangelization of the world. 
It is not too good to be true. It is so good it must be true. I ask in the name 
of Christ whether you will not think for it, and speak for it, and pray for it, 
ee = the union of Britain and America all the nations of the earth may be 

essed. 

A minister and a young man were walking through the Crystal Palace at 
London when they came to the tight-rope where Blondin was to perform. “Do 
you think the rope will bear Blondin?” asked the minister. “Of course,” was 
the young man’s reply. “Do you think Blondin can walk over the rope?” “Yes, 
he has done it hundreds of times.” “He is to carry a man over; will you trust 
him to carry you?” “Oh, no,” laughed the young man; “I must draw the line 
there.” “Ah,” said the minister, “you draw the line at trusting,’ and then 
pointed out that that was true of his relation to Christ. We have studied the 
program laid down by Christ. It is nothing less than the making all of life 
Christian. We believe it can be done. We know that Christ and many of his 
ee a lived that life. Do we draw the line at trusting him to help us 
ive it, too? 


A REVIEW FOR YOUNGER CLASSES 


Some Things Jesus Wants Us to Do. Counting the lessons we have had 
this Quarter, each with some message about what Jesus wants us to do, we find 
them only twelve in number, but they cover an immense area. Beginning at 
home, they extend to school and work, to the nation and the world. They cover 
all our life and all our relationships with others. 

From this we learn, (1) that Jesus wants us to see that being a Christian is 
a very big thing. Christianity is not something that has to do only with the 
Bible and the church. It has a home side, school side, patriotic side, business 
side, health side, world side. And we learn also that our Christianity must be 
lived all the time. It is not to be confined to prayers at home or to the class in 
the Sunday-school. It has a place in every part of our lives, in everything we 
do, in our work and in our play, even in our thinking and in our feeling. We 
are to be Christians all the time. 

(2) Their character, They are possible. At first they may seem more than a 
boy or girl can do, but as we studied them one by one we saw that they could 
all be done by all of us. Can’t you live happily with others? Can’t you do 
kind things for others? They are unselfish things. They bid you not look each 
of you to your own things but each of you also to the things of others. They 
are practical things. Feeling and dreaming, intending and planning, have their 
place. But these are things to be done, They are beautiful things. It is a full 
program, this of Christ’s, and I can’t imagine a finer thing than to set it before 
ourselves as the program of our lives. : 

(3) Their effect. They help and cheer and brighten the lives and homes and 
places about us. If all men and women, boys and girls, observed these things 
the world would soon be a changed place. And they put goodness and beauty 
into us, They transform the world and they transform us. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS UPON THE QUARTER'S LESSONS 


For Young People and Adults. How can the neighborhood spirit be de- 
veloped in your community? What hinders neighborliness? 2, What qualities 
has one to whom wealth is a curse? One to whom it is a blessing? 3. Why did 
God ordain work? 4. What has the Inter-church Movement accomplished ? 4 
How are our great labor problems being solved? 6. Is capital or labor the 
greater aggressor today? 7. In what community welfare work are you engaged? 
8. What makes a nation great? 09. What Progress has been made this last year 
toward making the world Christian? 


For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. How may one deliberately harm one’s 
health? 2. Repeat Jesus’ words that begin with “Inasmuch.” 3. What makes 
any work honorable? Dishonorable? 4. What are the words of Jesus which we 
call “The Great Commission”? 5. For what should your money be used? 6. 
What will a good citizen do? What will he not do? 7. What is the difference 
between rest and idleness? 8. To whom should one be a good neighbor? 9. 

here is one’s Christianity most tested, af home or at school? 10, What makes 
a good team worker? 


For Juniors. 1. What warning against idleness did we study in the Book of 
Proverbs? 2. In what did Jesus as a lad grow strong? 3. What work did Jesus 
do before his public ministry? 4. What things did Jesus do on the Sabbath? 
5. When did Jesus say “Go and do likewise,” and what did he mean? 6. Why 
should we help others? 7. Tell one of the parables of this Quarter and state. 
what lesson it has for us. 8. What makes home a happy place? 9. What can: 
you do for your country? 10. How can we do anything for Jesus? 


WRITTEN WORK TO BE BROUGHT TO CLASS 


Young People and Adults. 1. The World’s Changing Conception of Work. 
‘2. The Responsibility of Wealth. 3. “Spiritual Illiteracy is the Forerunner of 
Moral Bankruptcy and National Decay.” 

Intermediates and Seniors. 1, A Thought about Each of the Lessons. 2, The 
Use and Abuse of Wealth. 3. Codperation, in the Home, 

Juniors. 1. The Parable of the Good Samaritan. 2, The Parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. 3. A Lesson from Proverbs. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


For Young People and Adults. 1. What were the circumstances which 
called forth Paul’s remarks in our verses from the Acts? 2, When was Paul 
born? 3. How large was the Roman Empire at this time? 4. As regards political 
rights, what three classes of people were there in the Roman Empire? s. Where 
was Cilicia? 6. What do you know about Tarsus? 7. What does our selection 
from Second Timothy tell us about the religious training of a Jewish youth? 
8. Our text from Deuteronomy? 9. What reasons have we for being proud of 
our city? 10. What responsibilities have we as regards our city? 11, What 
must an immigrant do to obtain citizenship in our country? 12, Do our existing 
laws in regard to the granting of citizenship have your approval? 13. Why? 
14. What makes a good American citizen? 


For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. When and where was Paul born? 2. 
Where was Tarsus? 3. How was Paul educated? 4. What was the name of 
the chief captain mentioned in Acts 21.28? (Acts 23.26.) 5. What did Paul 
mean by his words in regard to his own Roman citizenship? 6. What does the 
word civic mean? 7. How did Paul show his civic pride? 8, Why did he have 
reason to be proud of Tarsus? 9. Of his Roman citizenship? 10. How can you 
prepare to vote intelligently and wisely in your city? 11. Why are you proud to 
say, I am an American born? 12, What are the best things which America has 
to offer to the American boy and girl? 13. What duty have the American boy and 
girl to the foreign-born boys and girls of our land? 


For Juniors, 1. Where was Paul born? 2, Where was Tarsus? 3. The boy 
Paul was taught as was Timothy: what did he learn? 4. What commands of 
Deuteronomy did he early learn? 5. To what city did he go for study? 
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THIRD QUARTER 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 
(First Half of a Six-Months’ Course) 


Lesson I—Juty 3 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAUL 


Golden Text 


Today if ye shall hear his voice, hard- 
en not your hearts. Hebrews 3.7, 8 


LESSON Acts 21.39; 22.3, 28; 2 Timothy 3.14, 15; Deuteronomy 6.4-9 
DEVOTIONAL READING Proverbs 2.1-10 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Deuteronomy 4.9, 10; 6.20-25; Joshua 4.20-24 


ACTS 21.39 But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no 
mean city: andl beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto, the people. 

ACTS 22.3 I am a Jew, born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up in this city, 
at the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to the strict, manner of the law 
of our fathers, being zealous for God, even as ye all are this day: 

28 And the chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained I this eee 
zenship. And Paul said, But I am a Roman born, 

2 TIMOTHY 3.14 But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them; 15 and that 
from a babe thou hast known the sacred writings which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 


DEUTERONOMY 6.4 Hear, 0 Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: 5 and 
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thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. 6 And these words, which’ I command thee this day, shall 
be upon thy heart; 7 and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thon liest down, and when thou risest up. 8 And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, and they shall be for frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes. 9 And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. PAUL’S RACE, BIRTHPLACE AND CITIZENSHIP, Acts 21.30; 22. 
3, 28. On his last trip to Jerusalem Paul was seen about the streets of the city 
in the company of Trophimus, a Greek from Ephesus, and when he was seen 
in the temple the Jews at once jumped to the conclusion that he had taken this 
Greek into its sacred inclosures. A mob seized him and dragged him out of the 
temple and would have killed him had not the Roman Chief Captain rescued him 
from their hands. As he was being led up the stairs to the Castle of Antonia, 
Paul begged to be allowed to speak to the mob. J ama Jew, he declared, not a 
Greek, of Tarsus in Cilicia, and added proudly, a citizen of no mean city. The 
coins of Tarsus bore the inscription, “Self-Governing Metropolis.” There were 
three classes among the people of the Roman Empire: Cives, or citizens; 
Lattini, or Latins; and Peregnini, or foreigners. The citizens had full political 
rights: the Latins had partial rights, and the foreigners had none at all. 

And the chief captain, Lysias, came and said unto him, Tell me, art thou a 
Roman? And he said, Yes. And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this citizenship. “During the Empire imperial parasites and freedmen 
were sometimes allowed to sell their title of citizenship, just as James IV sold 
patents for baronetcies” (Lindsay). Lysias’ remark shows a vague doubt in his 
mind: he had had to pay so large a sum, and how could this man before him 
have had money enough to buy his citizenship? And Paul said, But I am a 
Roman born. Lysias must have felt the quiet superiority implied by this But. 
Paul evidently was not a Roman citizen merely because he was a native of 
Tarsus, since the chief captain knew that Paul was from Tarsus when he 
ordered him scourged, Acts 21.30, and he would not have inflicted this penalty 
upon a Roman citizen. It has been suggested that Paul’s father, a Jew, may 
have been given the citizenship because of some special service, and his sons 
would inherit his rights. 

The opening argument of Paul’s speech to the mob, Acts 22.3, has been thus 
paraphrased: “Do not forget that I am a Jew. It is true that I was born in 
Tarsus of Cilicia, but I grew up in this city. Here I was brought under the 
influence of Gamaliel. According to his school of exegesis I was instructed in 
our ancestral Law. I was always as zealous in my devotion to it as all of you 
are today.” Compare Gal. 1.14. It has been conjectured that, Paul went to 
Jerusalem at thirteen years of age, possibly at eleven, for his training as a teacher 
of the Law. ; 

II, THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF A JEWISH BOY, 2 Timothy 3.14, 
15. In his second letter to Timothy Paul counsels him to abide in the things 
which he had learned and had been assured of, (they had. been learned in such 

"a way as to give them a firm place in his belief), knowing of whom he had 
learned them, that is, of Lois, his mother, and Eunice, his grandmother, in 
whom he had the fullest confidence. From a babe thou hast known the sacred 
writings, Paul reminded him, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 
The sacred writings were the si caineng an ees and they had saving vir- 
tue for Timothy through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

lige TRAINING IN ioe KEEPING OF THE COMMANDMENTS, 
Deuteronomy 6.4-9. Jehovah is the one absolute God: he must be loved with all 
the heart, soul and strength. The commandments must be laid to heart, must 
be taught to children, must be a constant subject of thought and conversation 
everywhere and at all times—at home and by the way, in the evening on lying 
down and in the morning on rising up. They must be bound upon the hand for 
a sign, and worn as bands ‘(frontlets) between the eyes. As these words are 
figurative, and denote an undeviating observance of the divine commands, so 
also the commandment which follows, to write the words upon the doorposts of 
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the house and also upon the gates, are to be understood spiritually; and the 
literal fulfillment of such a command could only be a praiseworthy custom and 
well-pleasing to God when resorted to as the means of keeping the command- 
ments of God constantly before the eye. The precept itself, however, here sup- 
poses the existence of this custom, which is not only met with in the Mohamme- 
dan countries of the East at the present day, but was also a common custom in 
ancient Egypt” (Delitzsch). 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. How many chapters of the 
Book of the Acts did our lessons cover during the first quarter of last year? 
Who is the hero of these chapters? What are their outstanding events? Who 
wrote the Acts? Of what earlier book is it a continuation? 

The Date of Paul’s Birth. There are two statements, Acts 7.58 and Philemon 
9, which give us the only clue we have as to the date of Paul’s birth. In the 
former, Paul is spoken of as “a young man” at the time of Stephen’s martyr- 
dom; in the latter, as “Paul the aged” at the time the Epistle was written. 
Stephen was stoned in 35 A. p., and Philemon was written in 63 a. pv. If Paul 
was born in 3 A. p., he would have been accounted young in 35 A. p., and aged in 
65 A.D. This date is generally accepted. 

The Roman Empire. In the time of Christ and of Paul Rome ruled the 
whole of the Mediterranean world. This was the whole civilized world, as men 
then supposed, although they knew that Alexander the Great had fought with 
men farther east who were called Indians, and they had heard that beyond India 
there was a land where silk grew on the leaves of the trees. Imperial Rome 
governed a larger proportion (not a larger number) of the human race than 
has ever been under one government. She ruled wisely, allowing the different 
races under her rule the maximum of local government and local usages and 
customs, From the Atlantic to the Euphrates there was peace. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Cilicia was a Roman province on the Mediterranean coast of the peninsula 
which we now call Asia Minor. 

The capital of Cilicia was Tarsus, on the banks of the Cydnus River. Thirty 
miles to the north stretches the long, snow-capped chain of the Taurus Moun- 
tains, with that pass so famous 
in the world’s history known 
as the Cilician Gates. ‘Twenty 
miles south the waves of the 
Mediterranean lap the shore. 
The Cilician Gates pass had 
been cut by the ancient Tar- 
sians through the granite moun- 
tains, and for centuries it was 
the only wagon-road across the 
range. Today the great Bag- 
pe Railroad, Missa at 
: , cutari, opposite onstanti- 

Wi aot, TRusneted “Crown, “Right, the Cod of the NOPle, crosses the mountains 

Tarsians, on Winged Lion at this point by means of a 

costly series of bridges, em- 

bankments and tunnels. The wharves of Tarsus were piled with merchandise 

brought up the river from the East and West, for transport through this pass 

to the central provinces of the peninsula, or to be exchanged here at Tarsus for 
the cloth of goat’s hair for which the town was famous. 

Tarsus was “no mean city,” as Paul said: her coins claim for her the dis- 
tinction of being the Metropolis of the East. It was one of the great university 
towns of the time, and Strabo tells us that “the inhabitants had such zeal for 
philosophy and education as to exceed Athens and Alexander.” 

Xenophon with his 10,000 had marched through Tarsus; the Cesars had visited 
it; Alexander the Great had bathed in winter in the icy waters of the Cydnus 
and nearly lost his life; Mark Antony had entertained Cleopatra here; but, in 
the words in which Sir William Ramsay concludes his account of the city, “the 
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crowning glory of Tarsus, the reason for its undying interest to the whole world 
is that it produced Paul; that it was the one city which was suited by its 
equipoise between the Asiatic and Western spirit to mould the character of the 
great Helenist Jew.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The Sunday-school should take an active part in cultivating love of country as 
well as love of God, in leading the pupil’s instinctive regard for his country on 
into an intelligent, loyal patriotism. This is Citizenship Sunday, and tomorrow 
is Independence Day. Patriotism knows no distinction of age. In all classes it 
will be well today to allow time from the lesson about Paul’s early life for a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for our own love of city and nation, based upon Paul’s 
pride in his native city and in his Roman citizenship. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
SAUL’S EARLY TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Begin with the review questions 
under the Historical Background. 

The Gospel of Luke and the Book of the Acts together are Luke’s account of 
the Origin and Spread of Christianity. Volume II of his account might be 
called The Acts of Peter and Paul. Last year, under the leadership of Paul, we 
saw the Church established in Jerusalem and the gospel_message preached in 
Judea and Samaria. This year, under the leadership of Paul, we shall see it 
carried to “the ends of the earth.” 

When was Paul born? What do we know about the Tarsus of his day? It 
is interesting to note that Tarsus is now lighted by electricity, the power being 
taken from the rapidly-flowing Cydnus River. “A copious stream of light many 
centuries ago came from Tarsus, and the dynamo was one called Paul, formerly 
Saul.” How was he prepared for his great work? 

How Paul’s Early Life was a Preparation for his Life Work: In the 
Epistle to the Galatians (1.15) Paul says that God separated him, even from his 
mother’s womb, and called him through his grace, that he might preach the 
gospel among the Gentiles. We understand this statement to mean that every 
circumstance of his birth and earliest environment and education and all his ex- 
perience up to the time of his conversion seemed to Paul marvelously and 
miraculously to have been calculated to prepare him for the greatest efficiency 
in his career as missionary among the nations. Looking back upon his life, 
Paul was ready to say that all things had worked together for his good in get- 
ting him ready, all unconsciously though it were, for the work God had for him 
to do. We can see some very clear reasons for his coming to such a conclusion. 

I, Jewish Descent. Paul was born in a Jewish family and was reared in the 
Jewish faith. Since Jesus was a Jew, and the Christian faith was born among 
the Jews and was propagated wholly from them in the beginning, it was essen- 
tial that the most successful missionary in the early church should be a Jew. 
His race affinities enabled Paul to begin his ministry in each city in the syna- 
gogue, in an established meeting-place with a congregation ready assembled and 
_accustomed to religious discussion. He preached by preference to the Jews, and 
turned to the Gentiles only when the Jews had refused to heed his message. 
All the first Christian missionaries were Jews, and Paul never would have been 
able to maintain himself among them as their equal and to establish himself at 
last as their superior if he himself had not been a Jew. 2 aS 

Then, too, among his own countrymen he had certain claims to superiority. 

(1) He was of the tribe of Benjamin, and there were several reasons why 
that would mean much to a Jew. Benjamin was the son of the favored wife, and 
Benjamin alone among the patriarchs had been born in the chosen land. The 
first king of Israel had been taken from the tribe of Benjamin, and the apostle 
had been named after him. His parents had called him Saul; and Paul was 
proud of that fact, and he never forgot that he was the namesake of a king. 
The Saul of Old Testament history towered head and shoulders above his fel- 
lows, and he had been a right royal soul. This second Saul was to tower above 
his fellows in intellectual and spiritual accomplishments, and he would be a king 
among the New Testament leaders of the world reformation. 
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(2) Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and he was a Pharisee. He belonged 
to that sect among the Hebrews which was notorious for its scrupulous ob- 
servance of all the religious ritual, for its patriotism and its zeal, for its piety 
and devotion. The Pharisees were all zealots, but among them Paul became 
conspicuous for his zeal. He came to be the chosen instrument of the Sanhedrin 
to persecute and to annihilate the Christian Church. 

(3) No one could find any fault with Saul’s reputation as a legalist. He met 
all the requirements of Pharisaic righteousness. He claimed in his later life 
that he had been blameless as judged by their standards, and no one ever dis- 
puted his claim, He said to King Agrippa, “My manner of life then from my 
youth up, which was from the beginning among mine own nation and at Jeru- 
salem, know all the Jews; having knowledge of me from the first, if they be 
willing to testify, that after the straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.” | 
When the chief captain had rescued Paul from the mob at Jerusalem he asked 
his prisoner who he was, and Paul’s first words in answer were, “I am a Jew.” 
Then the chief captain permitted Paul to speak to the people, and Paul began 
his defense to his own countrymen with the same words, “I am a Jew.” Paul 
always considered that fact a chief asset in his missionary career. If he had 
been asked to point out the elements which made for his apostolic equipment and 
success, in all probability he would have begun_with the statement that he had 
been born in a Jewish home and trained in the Jewish faith. 

II. Roman Citizenship. Paul’s father was a Roman citizen, and Paul was 
born into all the political privileges of the Roman state. What an advantage 
that was to him in all his apostolic career! He always was disposed to regard 
the imperial power as the friend of the Christian faith, protecting it from 
Jewish persecution and saving him again and again from danger to his person 
and life. He made the most of his Roman citizenship whenever necessity de- 
manded the declaration of it. He was a Jew, but he also was a Roman; and 
that was a great advantage and distinction. 

III. Greek Environment. Paul was born and reared in Tarsus, a Greek 
city of Asia Minor, A Jew by heredity and a Roman by citizenship, he was a 
Greek by environment. He united in himself the three great influences of that 
age. He was at home equally with the Jewish religion and the Roman politics 
and the Greek culture. 

(1) It was worth something to Paul to have been born in a city. He was at 
home in cities. He was city bred, and he liked best to labor in the cities. He 
was lonesome in the country, and he never cared to stop there long. He passed 
through it only that he might reach another city. He was used to crowds and 
to many intermingling nationalities and to the sight of great interests well man- 
aged for the good of the community. His city-training helped him to ‘become 
the great organizer of Gentile Christendom, and to meet the many peoples among 
whom he labored without embarrassment and with something of familiarity. 
No one of the Galilean peasants in that original apostolic company had any 
such training; and no one of them was prepared, as Paul was, to meet all 
classes with confidence and to win different nationalities to Christ. 

(2) It was worth still more to have been born in a university city. Paul - 
grew up in an intellectual atmosphere. He must have met multitudes of stu- 
dents in the streets of Tarsus, and an active mind like that of Paul would be 
impressed with the value of an education, and would be sure to pick up an ap- 
preciation for the Greek culture. 

IV. Trade,. Paul was taught a trade. He was a tentmaker; and we know 
how often the knowledge of this trade was of practical assistance to him in his 
ministry. He could work at it wherever he went. A fisherman could not find 
employment everywhere. A tentmaker could keep busy almost anywhere in the 
Orient, and just as well inland as on the seashore. 

V. Schooling. At Jerusalem, where he was sent to finish his education and 
to be made a rabbi, Paul entered the school of Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel 
and the greatest master of his day. 

(1) With Gamaliel. Gamaliel was a generous-hearted, broad-minded man 
more tolerant than many of his contemporaries.. He was principally responsible 
for the introduction of Greek learning among the Jews. The rabbis said, “If 
you would study the Greek wisdom, you must first find an hour that is neither 
day nor night in which to study it.” Gamaliel defied this popular prejudice. His 
son Samuel says, “There were one thousand students in my father’s school, five 
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hundred of whom studied Greek wisdom and five hundred Jewish law.” Itwas 
into this school that Paul came, and it was here that he advanced in the Jews’ 
religion beyond many of his own age among his countrymen, even as he already 
was far in advance of them in his knowledge of Greck literature and life. 

(2) With the Scriptures. There was. only one textbook here, as there had 
been only one in the synagogue school at Tarsus. From a babe Saul had known 
the sacred writings. As a boy he had committed many portions of them to mem- 
ory. Now as a young man he heard them expounded by the highest authority. 
He gave his days and his nights to the study of them. They were a lamp unto 
his feet and a light unto his path, He mastered their contents. Their theology 
and their phraseology became so familiar to him that they were in his mind and 
on his lips continually. No one can read the Pauline epistles without being im- 
pressed with the fact that Paul thinks in quotations from the Old ‘Testament.— 
Condensed from Paul and his Epistles, by Professor D, A. Hayes. 

Citizenship Sunday. The United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Naturalization, suggests that the Sunday nearest Independence Day be celebrated 
as “Citizenship Sunday.” It asks the churches to have a sermon on citizenship 
on that morning. As tomorrow is July 4th, this year pastors everywhere will 
naturally carry out the suggestion. Our lesson text, intended primarily to in- 
troduce us to the life and times of Paul the great apostle, could not have been 
better chosen as a text for Citizenship Sunday. 

Giving Citizenship to the Foreigners who Come to America. The appli- 
cant for citizenship should be made to realize that it is a privilege which he may 
forfeit if he does not perform its duties conscientiously. 

I believe that every man who wishes to become a citizen ought to be willing 
to take pains and make sacrifices, if necessary, to gain that end, Citizenship is 
too valuable a possession to be thrown at people, and it is a mistaken notion to 
believe that because a man has taken out his naturalization papers he is neces- 
sarily a patriot. In fact, we know that the two are not identical, and I can 
easily imagine myself loving this country and being ready to sacrifice for it 
even had I not the sometimes doubtful privilege of voting. 

There ought to be a more searching test applied than the mere answering of a 
few questions which may be learned by rote. No man should be allowed to 
become a citizen unless his conduct, during five years’ residence in this country, 
has proved that he is already an American in spirit; that he knows the meaning 
of liberty and has not abused it; and that he is capable of codperating with 
Americans in realizing that freedom. He ought to be asked to prove that he 
has left behind him Europe’s racial, religious and national animosities and 
prejudices. He ought not to become a child of this democracy, and as often 
happens an added care, until he has proved that he knows its meaning and has 
lived up to it—Professor Edward A. Steiner, in The Confessions of a Hyphen- 
ated American. : 

A Speech from the Stars and Stripes. I am what you make me, nothing 
more. I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol of your- 
self, the pictured suggestion of that big thing which makes this Nation. My 
stars and my stripes are your dreams and your labors. They are bright with 
cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with faith, because you have made them so 
out of your hearts, for you are makers of the flag, and it is well that you glory 
i making.—Franklin K. Lane. a 
ree Ealareoment or Discussion. 1, Tarsus. See Part II of The Cities 
of St. Paul, by Ramsay. 

2. Paul’s childhood and education. See Chapter II, of Conybeare and How- 
son’s Life of Paul; Part I of David Smith’s Life and Letters of St. Paul. 


3. Why we are proud of our American Citizenship. 


4. The Christian ideal of citizenship. ort Sains x fe 

uestions for Pupils to Look Up or Thin out for the Next Lesson. 
i a was the Soe re of Stephen unlawful? (John 18.31.) 2. What ‘was in- 
dicated by the stopping of ears? 3. Was Paul in any way responsible for 
Stephen’s death? 4. What words of Stephen do you think Paul must have al- 
ways remembered? 5. The persecution that followed Stephen’s death led to the 
carrying out of what part of Christ’s commission to his disciples? (Acts 1.8.) 
6. What did Paul say about his persecution of Christians in Gal. 1.13-23; I Cor. 
15.9; Phil. 3.6; 1 Tim, 1.13? 7. What was the occasion of Paul’s words in our 
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text from Acts 22? 8 From Acts 26? 9. What was the meaning of the expres- 
sion “this Way”? 10. Are Paul’s words in these chapters an excuse or an ex- 
planation of his persecuting? 11. In your zeal for a righteous cause do you ever 
become intolerant towards its enemies? (During this Quarter give questions 
upon the Book of Acts. See pages 26-29 of our Introduction.) 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
PAUL'S CIVIC PRIDE AND OURS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Why was the inscription upon the 
-eross of Christ written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin? These were the lan- 
guages of the Jews, Greeks and Romans. The Jews were distinguished by their 
religion—they alone worshipped the one true God; the Greeks led the world in 
language, literature and art; the Romans ruled the world. The Roman Empire 
included all the countries bordering the Mediterranean, and many other coun- 
tries inland. 

Where was the land of the Jews? Of the Greeks? In the southern part of 
Asia Minor there was the Roman Province of Cilicia, and there we turn our 
thoughts today; why? We are to have six months with Paul, the greatest man 
that ever lived, and if today we get a good idea of his boyhood life, his educa- 
tion and environment, it will all greatly help us to understand Paul the man. 

Paul’s Birthplace. See the Geographical Background. 

Paul’s Childhood and Education. See the last topic. 

Who Are Responsible for Bad Government? Why are some of our cities 
badly governed? ‘Two influences are at work in the wrong direction in city politics. 

First is the work by the men who make politics a trade. They attend—and too 
frequently carry—the caucuses ; they support only men who will help them, or 
at least who are too weak and timid to fight them; and their purpose is not 
good government, but a chance to put their hands into the public treasury, and to 
acquire and wield political power. 

But not all men are bad. Not half the voters are bad. If every man were to 
vote, the thieves and plunderers would never have a chance. It is the stay-at- 
homes who are really responsible for the bad government of our cities. 

One “fire-bug” might burn down a town if those who might catch him and 
stop him spent their time in lamenting over the wickedness of the unknown 
scoundrel. If the few political rascals have things their own way, do not blame 
them, but blame those who might have prevented their depredations. 

So it is this second influence—the indifference of men who are well-disposed 
but too indolent to discharge their duties—that is really answerable for the bad 
condition of affairs. 

One of our large cities has a city council which can be depended upon to help 
the city plunderers in all their villainous schemes. Only about three-quarters 
of the citizens voted at the election when these men were chosen. That tells the 
whole story—The Youth’s Companion. 

Following an Ancient Example. A free college is maintained by New York 
as the summit of its public school system. The mayor, in addressing the gradu- 
ating class one year, called on the young men to repay the city for their educa- 
tion by participating intelligently and conscientiously in its public affairs. The 
next day the class presented to the mayor an engrossed parchment setting forth 
their appreciation of his advice, and announcing that they had taken the oath 
of public service which was prescribed for the ancient Athenian youth. 

That oath is one of the splendid products of the glorious days of Greece. 
When the Athenian youth reached the age of eighteen years, he was taken to the 
Temple of Agraulos, on the Acropolis, where he swore that he would never 
bring disgrace to his city by an act of cowardice or dishonesty, that he would 
fight, even if alone, for the ideals of the city, and that he would obey its laws, 
that it might be transmitted better and more beautiful than it had been handed 
down to him, : 

The Temple of Agraulos was the proper place for such a pledge, for it was 
dedicated to a woman who threw herself from the Acropolis because an oracle 
had declared that the Athenians would conquer in battle if some one would 
sacrifice himself. 

The beneficiaries of the free education provided in New York waited till they 
had completed their course before taking the oath, and they acted voluntarily. 
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Their example might well be followed by the youth in every college and“high 
school, for a formal pledge of patriotic service will assist in keeping alive those 
ideals which must not be allowed to perish—The Youth’s Companion. 

_Our Inheritance and Our Responsibility. This lovely land, this glorious 
liberty, these benign institutions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours, ours 
to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit. Generations past and generations 
to come hold us responsible for this sacred trust. Our fathers, from behind, 
admonish tus with their anxious paternal voices; posterity calls out to us from 
the bosom of the future; the world turns hither its solicitous eyes—all, all con- 
jure us to act wisely and faithfully in the relation which we sustain. We can 
never indeed, pay the debt which is upon us; but by virtue, by morality, by reli- 
gion, by the cultivation of every good principle and every good habit, we may 
hope to enjoy the blessing through our day, and to leave it unimpaired to our 
children. Let us feel deeply how much, of what we are, and of what we possess, 
we owe to this liberty and these institutions of government. Nature has, indeed, 
given us a soil which yields bounteously to the hands of industry, the mighty 
and fruitful ocean is before us, and the skies over our heads shed health and 
vigor. But what are lands and seas and skies to civilized man without society, 
without knowledge, without morals, without religious culture; and how can 
these be enjoyed, in all their extent and all their excellence, but under the pro- 
tection of wise institutions and a free government? Fellow-citizens, there is not 
one of us, there is not one of us here present, who does not at this moment, and 
at every moment, experience, in his own condition and in the condition of those 
most near and dear to him, the influence and the benefits of this liberty and these 
institutions. Let us then acknowledge the blessing, let us feel it deeply and pow- 
erfully, let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to maintain and per- 
petuate it. The blood of our fathers—let it not have been shed in vain; the great 
hope of posterity—let it not be blasted !~Daniel Webster, in Faneuil Hall, 1826. 

Civic Duty. Some years ago, in a lonely mountain valley in a Swiss canton, 
I was conversing with a peasant landowner about the primary assembly which 
regulates the affairs of the canton, I asked whether it was not the fact that all 
citizens had the right of attending and voting in this assembly. “It is not so 
much their right,” he replied, “as their duty.” 

This is the spirit by which free governments live. One would like to see more 
of it in the United States, where in many places a large proportion of the voters 
take no trouble to inform themselves as to the merits of the candidates or the 
political issues submitted to them, but vote blindly at the bidding of the party 
organizations. 

This little anecdote of my Swiss friend illustrates what I mean in speaking of 
patriotism as the basis of the sense of civic duty. If people learn to love their 
country, if their vision is raised above the petty circle of their personal and 
family interests to appreciate the true width and splendor of the national life, 
as a thing which not only embraces all of us who are now living here and 
grouped in a great body seeking common ends, but reaches back into the im- 
memorial past and forward into the mysterious future, it elevates the conception 
of citizenship, it fills the sheath of empty words with a keen-edged sword, it 
helps men to rise above mere party views, and to feel their exercise of voting 
power to be a solemn trust.—James Bryce. d 

The American’s Creed. I believe in the United States of America as a gov- 

ernment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. I therefore believe it my 
duty to my country to love it; to respect its flag; and to defend it against all 
enemies.—William Tyler Page. : t 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Patriotism consists not in waving a flag, 
but in striving that our country shall be right as well as strong.—James Bryce. 

I believe a man should be proud of the city in which he lives; and that he 
should so live that his city will be proud that he lives in it—Lincoln. 

Note-Book Work. Begin a new book, and entitle it The Life and Letters of 
Paul. Today write I: Paul’s Early Life. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was the first Christian martyr? 2. What do you learn about Stephen 
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from Acts 6.3, &, 8, 10, 153 7.55, 59, 60? 3. What does “They gnashed on him 
with their teeth” mean? 4. Why did the witnesses lay aside their outer gar- 
ments? 5. What did Jesus on the cross say about his spirit? 6. What prayer 
did he utter for the men who crucified him? 7. Did Saul consent willingly or 
unwillingly to Stephen’s death? 8. Which is worse, to do wrong yourself or to 
approve the wrong-doing of others? 9. What explanation did Paul afterwards 
give of his persecuting? 10. Is the conscience always right? (During this 
Quarter teach the information about the Acts given here on pages 26-29.) 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: A JEWISH BOY IN TARSUS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Let us take a trip to Tarsus. How 
shall we get there? We will cross the Atlantic Ocean, sail through the Straits 
of Gibraltar to some town on the eastern Mediterranean coast, Beyrout, perhaps ; 
and then take ship for Mersin, the port of Tarsus. From Mersin we will make 
a twenty-mile trip by a very slow-moving train to Tarsus. Why do we wish 
to visit Tarsus? Because a very great man, Paul, was born there. 

“Tersous,” the city is called now. Paul was very proud of his birth-place. 
What does he say of it in the first verse of our text? We find most of the streets 
in Tarsus very narrow and not very clean, but it is so much better than the 
average Turkish city of today that it can still be called “no mean city.” Let us 
go to “St. Paul’s Well,” which may have been the very one from which Paul 
drew water when a small boy. The curb-stone is worn deep in many places by 
the ropes which have drawn up countless buckets of cool water from Paul’s time 
even until now. We shall next wish to see a gnarled tree called “St. Paul's 
tree,” whose wood looks like iron. It is not impossible, so men learned in tree 
lore say, that this tree was standing here nineteen hundred years ago, and that 
Paul played under its branches. 

A Jewish Boy in Training. Saul was his first name, his Jewish name, the 
name his father and mother used at home. He had also another name, the 
Roman name of Paul. 

A great Jewish rabbi said, “The father who does not teach his son a trade 
makes hima thief.’ Whether Saul’s father was rich or poor he would, as a 
good Jew, teach his boy a trade. The most famous trade in all Tarsus was 
making the tents under which the wandering shepherd-peoples on the plain and 
among the hills could shelter. They were long, low tents supported by a number 
of poles and with the edges of the canvas held to the ground with tent-pegs. 

Miles away, up in the hills, near the great mountains, where Saul and his 
sister and mother and father went in the summer, he saw the long-haired goats 
of this land of Cilicia, The hair of these goats was used by the tentmakers 
to weave into the tent-cloth. Young Saul was taught to make tents. awe 

Saul’s mother told him the stories of his nation. Her tales were his picture- 
book—the greatest book of adventure in the world. Then, “What was the law 
that Moses left for us to obey?” his mother would ask, and the boy would 
repeat the words that every Jewish boy learns as soon as he can speak: “Hear, 
© Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” In 
all the stories every day, whether walking with his father, or sitting on the 
house-top with his mother, or listening in the synagogue, he would hear these 
words. They were written on parchment and put in little leather cases strapped 
on the foreheads of the men, and on the arms of the growing boys, and were 
written on the door-posts. On the fringe of Saul’s coat was a cord of blue. If 
any Greek boy in Tarsus asked him why it was there, Saul answered at once 
from memory : “Put upon the fringe of each border a cord of blue: and it 
shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all the 
commandments of the Lord, to do them.” 

At school in Tarsus Saul was a keen boy, who leaped ahead of his classmates. 
When he was old, indeed, the thing he remembered most clearly about his youth 
was: “I advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many of mine own age among 
every race, being exceedingly zealous for the traditions of my fathers.” 

Finally the time came for Saul to go to the great public school of his nation at 

. Jerusalem. It was in the temple that he found his school and college and cathe- 
dral. Under the shadows of the cloisters groups gathered round the teachers; 
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some arguing, others listening, while a white-bearded sage with dreaming éy 

expounded the Law and the Prophets. Finding the place where Gamalcl ae 
he would naturally go there. Leaning against one of the pillars, he could rest 
his hot cheek against the cool marble and listen to the teaching of the finest 


“The mind of the student must be like a cistern lined with cement. It must 
hold every drop of knowledge that enters in, losing nothing.” The Pharisees’ 


say: “Thus saith Hillel: ‘What is hateful to yourself do not to your fellow-men 
—this is the whole law—the rest is only explanation. Go, study ! ’—Condensed 


Honoring the Flag. Paul was very proud of the place where he was born. 
As he expressed it, he was “a citizen of no mean city,” and in his day to be 
a Roman citizen and a native of Tarsus was a claim to be proud of. 

We are all proud of the country in which we live. We think it is the best 
country in the world. Today our flags are flying from schoolhouses and other 
public buildings and from countless Private houses all over our beautiful land, 
and tomorrow the papers will tell us why we should honor the flag which is the 
emblem of the country we love. 

Every year, as Flag Day returns, we are exhorted to “honor the flag.” Let us 
consider what, in the highest and best sense, it means to honor the flag. The 
Youth’s Companion tells us in the following words: 

In the old days of chivalry the word was, “Honor the King.” That meant 
more than merely to uncover your head when the king passed by, or to cheer, 
and wave banners. It meant to obey the king’s laws, to serve his will, to be loyal 
to his sovereignty, and to the things for which he stood. 

Similarly, to honor the flag means much more than to observe the etiquette 
of salutes. It does mean that, of course; and that we shall not use the flag for 
any sordid purpose; that we shall not trample upon it or permit it to trail in the 
dust when we raise or lower it upon the staff. But it means much more. 

It means that we shali give to the flag, the symbol of the national sovereignty, 
a full measure of the fealty that men used to give to the personal sovereignty of 
the king. It means that we shall respect the laws and the principles for which 
the flag stands. It means that we shall look through and beyond the bunting 
or the silk to the greater things that it represents, 

We regard it as dishonor, and resent it hotly, when an alien fires upon or 
tears down or otherwise mishandles the flag; and in that we are right.. But 
it is worse dishonor for those who owe allegiance to the flag to be false to its 
principles, and unworthy of that for which it stands. It would be disgraceful to 
make the flag typify cowardice; but it would be monstrous to make it typify 
oppression or injustice, 

The honor of the flag is not at the disposal of aliens; it is in the keeping of 
Americans themselves. If they are true to the flag and what it stands for, its 
honor is secure. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: 2 Timothy 3.14, 15. 

“Know something of many things and everything about something.” 

Note-Book Work. Begin a new Note-Book and entitle it The Life of Paul. 
Today write: I. A Jewish Boy in Tarsus; the location of Tarsus; a state- 
ment about Paul’s parentage; three statements about what he did in Tarsus; 
two statements about his life as a young man in Jerusalem; a Sentence Sermon, 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does Acts 6.1-5 and 8 tell us about Stephen? 2. What does Acts 6.9-15 
tell us about him? 3. What does Acts 6.15 say about Stephen’s face as he an- 
swered the charge against him? 4. When did Jesus’ face shine? (Mt. 17.2) 
5. What did Saul (who is more often called Paul) have to do with Stephen’s 
‘death? 6. What did Paul do to Christians after this? 7. What did Paul say in 
Acts 26.9, 10 about his persecuting? 8, Did Paul obey his conscience? 9. Where 
was the trouble? P 
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Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners; of whom I am chief. 1 Timothy 1.15 


LESSON Acts 7.54 to 8.3; 22.3, 45. 26.4,5, 9, 10. DEVOTIONAL READING 
Psalm 33.1-9, 20-22 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 1 Corinthians 15.9; Galatians 1.13; Philippians 
3.4-6; 1 Timothy 1.13 


ACTS %.54 Now when they heard these things, they were cut to the heart, 
and they gnashed on him with their teeth. 55 But he, being full of the Holy 
Spirit, looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God, 56:and said, Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God. 57 But they 
cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and rushed upon him with 
one accord; 58 and they cast him out of the city, and stoned him: and the 
witnesses laid down their garments at the feet of a young man named Saul. 
59 And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. 60 And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he fell asleep. 

8.1 And Saul was consenting unto his death. 

And there arose on that day a great persecution against the church which 
was in Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions 
of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles. 2 And devout men buried Stephen, 
and made great lamentation over him. 8 But Saul laid waste the church, 
entering into every house, and dragging men and women committed them to 
prison. 

22.3 I am a Jew, born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but brought up in this city, at 
the feet of Gamaliel, instructed according to the strict manner of the law of 
our fathers, being zealous for God, even as ye all are this day: 4 and I perse- 
cuted this Way unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons both men 
and women. 

26.4 My manner of life then from my youth up, which was from the begin- 
ning among mine own nation and at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 5 having 
knowledge of me from the first, if they be willing to testify, that after the 
straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. 

9 I verily thought with myself that I ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 10 And this I also did in Jerusalem: and I 
both shut up many of the saints in prisons, having received authority from the 
chief priests, and when they were put to death I gave my vote against them. 


* THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. SAUL’S PART IN STEPHEN’S DEATH, Acts 68 to 81. 1. STE- 
PHEN’S ARREST AND HIS DEFENSE, Acts 6.8 to 7.54. Now when they 
heard these things, recorded in Acts 6.8 to 7.53, Stephen’s enemies were cut to the 
heart with rage and fury, and they gnashed on him with their teeth—‘words 
which express the frenzy of rage, only restrained by a brute-like grinding of the 
teeth” (Lindsay). ; 

2. STEPHEN’S VISION, Acts 7.55, 56. But Stephen, being full of the Holy 
Spirit, looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God, “as if to succor and to receive his servant.” 
This was “a vision of the soul’: its true meaning is seen in these words of 
Keble’s hymn :— 

When persecution’s torrent blaze 
Wraps the unshrinking martyr’s head, - 
When fade all earthly flowers and bays, 
When summer friends are gone and fled, 
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Is he alone in that dark hour 
Who owns the Lord of love and power? 


Stephen made known his vision: Behold, said he, I sce the heavens opened (this 
was a familiar Jewish metaphor for-insight unto divine things), and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God. Recall Mt. 26.64. 

3. STEPHEN’S DEATH AND BURIAL, Acts 7.57-60; 8.2, What blasphemy 
was this! He whom they had crucified was exalted to power! Stopping their 
ears, thereby representing Stephen’s words<as blasphemous, the infuriated mob 
rushed upon him and dragged him without the city and. stoned him. ‘To slay 
him in the city, to kill him by any other means than by stoning, or to hurl their 
stones before the legal witnesses had first cast theirs, would have been to violate 
the laws of Moses. These laws they were careful to keep, but they cared not in 
their rage for the Roman law which took from them the power to execute the 
death penalty. The witnesses (see Dt. 17.7) against him laid down their gar- 
ments, their flowing outer garments which were in their way, at the feet of a 
young man named Saul, This is the first mention in the Bible of Saul, whose 
other name was Paul. The term young might be applied to any one between 
the ages of twenty-four and forty. The stones flew swift and sure on their 
deadly mission. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, cried Stephen, Recall Jesus’ 
words on the cross, Lk. 23.34. It is interesting to note that Stephen’s calm com- 
mittal of his spirit to his Lord is so palpably inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the state of purgatory, or sleep, between death and the judgment, that, as Dr. 
Abbott reminds us, Roman Catholic theology exempts all martyrs from purga- 
torial discipline. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge. Recall how Jesus on the cross had cried, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” “Very fully had Stephen 
caught the spirit of his Master.’ We are too apt to conclude that the grandeur of 
the soul was attained only in ancient times, but again and again are the most 
magnificent things of Christian faith and love, of heroism and sacrifice repeated. 
Miss Cavell in Belgium has furnished another splendid illustration. Hemmed in 
by a brutal soldiery who ‘gnashed upon her with their teeth,’ she was at once, 
like Stephen, heroic and tender and forgiving” (Watkinson), And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep—a beautiful expression for he died. Our word cemetery 
comes from a Greek word which means sleeping-place. 

“When human nature shows its dark abysses, there are generally a few left to 
reveal its lighted mountain peaks. Even while the persecution raged, Stephen 
had an honorable burial. Devout men buried Stephen. These were clearly not 
believers, but some of the deeply religious among the Jews, who knew unsullied 
goodness when they saw it, and hated brutality under whatever name it mas- 
queraded. They felt the tragedy of this splendid life so suddenly ended, and 
made great lamentations over him”(R. C. Gillie). 

4. SAUL’S CONSENT TO STEPHEN’S DEATH, Acts 81. And Saul was 
consenting unto his death: the Greek word ovvevdoxév. means consenting with 
pleasure. Saul did not throw stones himself, but he rejoiced to see others throw- 
ing. See Paul’s own words in Acts 22.20; Gal. 1.13. 

I. SAUL THE RINGLEADER IN THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
CHURCH, Acts 81, 3. “A famous journalist of the Nineteenth Century said 
that men were “tigers in trousers.” It is a bitter verdict, but it reminds us that 

~ the outrages of the mob were possibly explained by the appetite for blood created 
by the sight of blood. The fury that murdered Stephen was redoubled by his 
death, and burst like a resistless flood through the streets of Jerusalem. Every- 
where there was a hue and cry after the believers in Jesus. Even a mob needs a 
ringleader, and one was found without difficulty. Saul was foremost in the 
persecution. Note how intense it was. There was a house-to-house search, and 
women as well as men were made prisoners. Somehow the apostles weathered 
the storm and escaped the search. But there was no necessity for the believers 
in general to cling to the temple and abide in the capital. They scattered far 
and wide. Wherever they went they preached the gospel. ‘That was the proof 
that they were not cowards. Common sense urged them to take precautions for. 
safety; conviction made them evangelists; the persecution therefore, wrought 
the will of God. Men’s wickedness was made to serve the Eternal Purpose.” 

lI, SAUL’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS PERSECUTION OF THE 
CHRISTIANS, Acts 22.3, 4. Read also Gal. 1.13-23; 1 Cor. 15.9; Phil. 3.6; 
1 Tim. 1.13. It was when Paul himself was charged with the same offence with 
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which Stephen had been charged, that he addressed a similar assembly ready to 
stone him, and told them of his zeal for the law of our fathers. See our last 
lesson. Continuing, he told them, J persecuted this Way unto the death, binding 
and delivering unto prisons both men and women. “This Way, the name had 
the suggestion of ceaseless motion in it. The Christianity of the beginning his- 
tory of the church never was at rest. It was on the road, on the Way to wider 
influence and to better things. On foot, on horseback, on camelback, on ship- 
board, it always was on the go. It was persistently itinerant, always pressing 
forward to some farther goal. Then the Christians had a Way of doing things 
which was an entirely new way to the world of that day. It was a new Way 
of thought, a new Way of speech, a new Way of life. The Christians were 
called ‘those who belong to The Way.’ Christianity did not seem to the believers 
to be a creed, a philosophy, a society, a nationality, so much as it was a Way 
of thinking, speaking, acting. A Christian was known by the Way he had of 
looking at life, its duties and responsibilities. His methods won the right of 
way through the heathen world”(D. A. Hayes). 

1V. PAUL THE PHARISEE, Acts 26.4, 5. As we learned last week, Paul 
was brought up in the narrowest sect of the Jews, a Pharisee of the Pharisees. 
As a modern writer puts it, “He was educated as sternly and strict as our 
Puritan ancestors in New England, and in austerity and alertness he was a 
combination of Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin.” See Dr. Abbott’s 
explanation of his attitude, page 262. 

V. PAUL’?S CANDOR, SELF-KNOWLEDGE, UNENLIGHTENED CON- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, Acts 26.9, 10. I verily thought with myself that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. In his defense 
before King Agrippa, in which he claimed his Roman citizenship and was there-- 
fore sent to Rome for trial, Paul explained, but did not excuse, his early perse- 
cutions of the Christians. Paul knew his old self: he never forgot his former 
bigotry. Next week, we shall see how he learned to utter the publican’s prayer, 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner,” but at the time of which we are speaking he 
was praying the prayer of the Pharisee, “I thank thee, Lord, that I am not as 
other men are.” He wisely thought he ought to persecute the Christians—he 
acted conscientiously, but his conscience was wholly wrong. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


They cast him out of the city and stoned him, Acts 7.58. According to Light- 
foot a man was stationed at the door of the Sanhedrin to wave a handkerchief 
should a belated witness come to testify in behalf of the accused, and there was 
a horseman stationed as far off as he could see the handkerchief whose duty it 
was to call back the procession when the handkerchief was waved. A crier went 
before the condemned one announcing his crime, and at the place of execution 
the latter was asked to confess his crime to God. The Sanhedrin may have 
legally put to vote the question of sentencing Stephen, for although they and the 
people with them became a mob intent only on Stephen’s death, part, at least, 
of the requirements seem to have been carried out. The witnesses laid aside 
their flowing outer garments in order to cast their stones, and it may have been 
when asked to confess that Stephen had the opportunity of praying. 

The method of procedure is thus described in the Talmud: After a man has 
been condemned to be stoned, they bring him good strong wine, and give him to 
drink, that he may not feel too great horror of a violent death, Then come the 
witnesses, and bind his hands and feet, and lead him to the place of stoning. 
Then the witnesses take a great stone, large enough to cause death, and lay it 
upon his heart all together, lest one should act before another, according to 
Dt. 17.7, “the hand of the witnesses shall be first against him”; then all the 
Israelites can overwhelm him with stones. 

A young man named Saul, Acts 7.58. According to Greek custom, a man could 
be called young until he was forty years of age. 
eghil fell asleep, Acts 7.60, From very early times the Church held its martyrs 
in special honor, and where they could they erected chapels over their tombs, 
When they observed the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper they were wont to re- 
cite the names of the martyrs, after thanking God “for those who had departed 
this life in his faith and fear.” ‘The day on which a martyr died was celebrated 
as his birthday. “St. Stephen’s Birthday” they called the day of the stoning, for, 
said they, was it not for him a birth into a better life? 
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THE HISTORICAL, BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What was Jesus’ last com- 
mand to his disciples? To what eity had the disciples so far confined their wit- 
nessing? How had Paul’s early training made him bigoted? What was the 
attitude of the Pharisees toward Christ and his followers? 

Stephen the First Christian Martyr. See Suggestion for Beginning the 
Lesson, below. 

The End of the Jerusalem Period of Witnessing. The martyrdom of 
Stephen is assigned to 36 or 37 A. Dp. The fact that he was stoned to death by 
the people although the procurator only could legally inflict the death penalty, 
has suggested that this must have been the time, for then Pilate had been de- 
posed and another procurator had not been appointed. The death of Stephen 
was the beginning of a persecution which scattered the disciples, driving them 
throughout Judea and Samaria. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The charge against Stephen and his defence were made at the regular meeting- 
place of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, and then he was hurried outside the city 
walls to “the place of stoning.” According to rabbinical tradition, the place was 
horth of the city outside the modern Damascus Cate (formerly called St. 
Stephen’s Gate); the hill now known as “the new Calvary,” the most probable 
site of the crucifixion of Christ. Another site east of the city is also shown 
to visitors as the place of stoning, outside the gate now called in honor of the 
martyr, St. Stephen’s Gate, near the brook Kidron. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Saul the Persecutor showed the same steadfast, persistent, unrelenting quali- 
ties which afterwards were so admirable in Paul the Apostle. Some one has sug- 
gested that when he was a boy he must have given a great deal of trouble. 
Certainly he must have been an unyielding youth—his teachers may have called 
him obstinate. But think what he became! It may be that you have such a youth 
in your class, of whom you have almost despaired. It is worth any amount of 
trouble on your part to enlist his “obstinacy” in the cause of righteousness. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
SAUL PERSECUTING THE CHURCH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Stephen was one of The Seven 
chosen to have charge of the charities of the Church, but he did not confine him- 
self wholly to this work. He had great gifts as a lay preacher, he spoke with 
wisdom and the Spirit, and he wrought great signs and wonders among the peo- 
ple. Because of him a riot took place in the streets of Jerusalem. An angry 
mob seized him and tried him before the Supreme Council of the Jews. False 
witnesses appeared to accuse him of attacking the temple, “He speaks blas- 
phemous words against this holy place and against the law,” and “He says that 
Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place and shall change the customs which 

~ Moses delivered unto us,” they shouted. They were false witnesses, but what 
had Stephen said which they altered to suit their purpose? No doubt he had 
preached that men could worship Cod anywhete, that it was not necessary to 
~ come to Jerusalem to worship, and that the temple as the one place of worship 
would pass away. No doubt he had asked with Micah of old, “What doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” and had taught that to do this was more important than 
to observe the ancient Jewish customs. _ ; : : ‘ 
“The day of ritual, even of God-appointed and instructive ritual, was waning. 
The scaffolding that had been so long about the new building could be taken 
down, for the building was completed. The Jews thought the scaffolding was 
the building. The Apostles would have preferred perhaps that the scaffolding re- 
main. Stephen saw clearly that it must go, and should go. The accusation of 
the Jews was that he had begun to tear it down. It was impossible to make men 
blinded with passion understand. So Stephen knew his fate was sealed, and he 
rejoiced. He saw that soon he would be with the Lord he adored. Rapture filled 
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him. Light shone from him. ‘All who sat in the Council fastening their eyes 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.’ ” 

Where the Responsibility Lay. Dr. James Moffatt in the London Expositor, 
recalls here the words of the novelist, Mr. G. W. Cable, in his Creole story of 
Madame Delphine. He is describing a sermon preached by a Pere Jerome in 
the cathedral of New Orleans. The preacher began by saying that the tender 
words of Cod’s book are sometimes terrible. “Notice these, the tenderest words 
of the tenderest prayer that ever came from the lips of a blessed martyr—the 
dying words of the holy Saint Stephen, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ 
Is there nothing dreadful in that? Read it thus: ‘Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge.” Not to the charge of those who stoned him? To whose charge 
then? Go and ask the holy Saint Paul. Three years afterwards, praying in the 
temple at Jerusalem, he answered that question: “I stood by and consented.” 
He answered for himself only; but the day must come when all that wicked 
Council that sent St. Stephen away to be stoned, and all that city of Jerusalem, 
must hold up their hands and say, ‘We also, Lord—we stood by.’ Ah! friends, 
under the simple memory of that dying saint’s prayer for the pardon of his 
murderers is hidden the terrible truth that we all have a share in one another’s 
sins. 

Paul’s Attitude at Stephen’s Death. A Spanish painter, in a picture of 
Stephen conducted to the place of execution, has represented Saul as walking by 
the martyr’s side with melancholy calmness. He consents to his death from a 
sincere, though mistaken, conviction of duty: and the expression of his counte- 
nance is strongly contrasted with the rage of the baffled Jewish doctors and the 
ferocity of the crowd who flock to the scene of bloodshed. Literally considered, 
such a representation is scarcely consistent either with Saul’s conduct immediately 
afterwards, or with his own expressions concerning himself at the later periods 
of his life. But the picture, though historically incorrect, is poetically true. 
The painter has worked according to the true idea of his art in throwing upon 
the persecutor’s countenance the shadow of his coming repentance. We cannot 
disassociate the martyrdom of Stephen from the conversion of Paul. The spec- 
tacle of so much constancy, so much faith, so much love, could not be lost. It 
is hardly too much to say with Augustine, that “the church owes Paul to the 
prayer of Stephen.”—Conybeare and Howson. 

Paul verily Thought that he Ought to Put the Christians to Death. 
Brought up in the strictest sect of the Pharisees, Paul had been taught to be- 
lieve that religion is scrupulous obedience to the laws of God; that these laws 
are supernaturally revealed; that this revelation is found only in the Old 
Testament writings and in the commentaries of the scribes; that the Jews were 
God’s chosen children and the pagans were outcasts; that Jerusalem was 
destined to become the capital of the world and the Jews its imperial master; 
and that this kingdom of God would be brought by a Hebrew Christ sent into 
the world by God and endowed with supernatural powers. 

When, therefore, a Jewish sect appeared with the preposterous claim that the 
Messiah had come, had been condemned to death as an impostor by the Jewish 
Supreme Court, the condemnation had been confirmed by the Roman Governor, 
and he had been put to the most painful and shameful death which the cruelty 
of the age had been able to devise, but had risen from the tomb, and that the 
kingdom of God under his leadership would presently appear, Paul was full of 
wrath. This to him was blasphemy and should be promptly and unmercifully 
extirpated by the sword. The compromising advice of the lazy Gamaliel, that 
the courts should let these men alone, “for if this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought; but if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it,” he could 
not endure. Such a nature as his is rarely patient, and never can contentedly 
await the slow processes of time. The ecclesiastical authorities thought it 
enough to drive the heretics out of Jerusalem. By so doing they only gave the 
strange faith a wider circulation, for the fleeing Christians went everywhere pro- 
claiming their doctrines. Such temporizing measures only intensified Paul’s 
anger. “I was exceedingly mad against them,” he afterwards said; and he got 
authority to pursue the heretics and put them to death wherever he could find 
them.—Dr, Lyman Abbott, in The Outlook, 

The Danger of a Bad Conscience. In one of the letters to Timothy the 
Apostle Paul prays that his young friend may have “a good conscience”; and 
one might be led to ask: How can my conscience be bad? What can be better 
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than conscientiousness?. If one obeys his conscience, is he not sure to do right? 
On the contrary, answers the Apostle, an undisciplined conscience with a moral 
decision to make may be as dangerous as an undisciplined soldier with a loaded 
gun. A conscience uninstructed may be as misleading as a conscience disobeyed. 
The will, like the mind, is not given ready-made, but given to be made ready. 
A bad conscience may be as dangerous as a bad man. History is strewn with 
the mistakes of conscientious people, who have been all the more persistent in 
their blundering because they were quite sure that they were doing right. Here 
is the pathos of many a sanguine adventure in social regeneration and of many 
a panacea for social ills. Such an undertaking may be prodigal in good inten- 
tions and conscientious in aim, so that its failure may leave behind it a sense of 
bewilderment that wrong can be so much stronger than right. Yet all the while 
the fatal defect was in bad perspective. One scheme or dream was set in the 
foreground of reform, and crowded out other motives and aims which were 
quite as legitimate and essential. And so it happens that temperance reform may 
be intemperate, and the brotherhood of labor may be unfraternal, and the cru- 
sade of women may be unwomanly, and the peace party may be belligerent, and 
religion itself may be bigoted or provincial or even cruel—Professor Peabody. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Prosperity has often been fatal to Chris- 
tianity; persecution, never—James Stalker. 

2. There is a persecution sharper than that of the ax. There is an iron that 
goes into the heart deeper than the knife. Cruel sneers, and sarcasms, and piti- 
less judgments, and cold-hearted calumnies—these are persecutions.——F. W. 
’ Robertson. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I. Study the three accounts of Paul’s conversion (Acts 9.1-22; 22.1-16; 26.9-20), 
ane) compare 15Cor..35.8, 95 (2 Cor.) 11.32; 33;. Gal. 1.13-173 1-Tim, 1.12-16., 2. 
What is the force of the word But in the first sentence? 3. What is the mean- 
ing of “the Way,” verse 2? 4. Why is a sentence in verse 5 of the A.V. omitted 
from the R.V.? 5. What may have been the effect upon Paul of Stephen’s words 
and spirit? 6. What changed Paul from an arch-persecutor of the Christian 
Church into its most ardent champion? 7. Upon what did Paul base his claim to 
be an apostle? (1 Cor. 9.1.) 8. Why are not all men’s experiences at conversion 
identical? 9. Do we know more about Christ than Paul did when he became a 
Christian? 10. What is meant by conversion? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
A YOUNG PHARISEE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “What did you dream of being when 
you were a boy?” some one asked Theodore Roosevelt when he was President, 
and he replied: “I do not recollect that I dreamed at all or planned at all. 
I simply obeyed the injunction, ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.’” Not everyone thought that President Roosevelt was always right 
in all that he did, but everyone gave him credit for always doing with his might 
whatever he thought to be right. That same credit we should give to the great 
hero of our lesson course, whether he was acting as Saul the Pharisee or later 
as Paul the Apostle, for in all cases he did what he thought at the time was 
right to do. Today we see him as Saul the Pharisee. } 

The Young Pharisee’s Guilt. See The Text Explained and the Topic for 
Young People and Adults. : ‘ ‘ 2 

Duty of Educating the Conscience. Some one has said that conscience is 
like a sun-dial; when the truth shines on it, it points the right way, but it may 
be covered up so that no truth can fall on it, or false light may fall on it, and 
then it leads one astray. The owner of the sun-dial must see that it receives 
the true light, and so must the owner of the conscience. Paul’s conscience was 
void of offence toward God when as Saul the Pharisee he persecuted the Chris- 
tians. “I verily thought with myself,” he said, “that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” When he found that false light 
had been falling on his conscience he did not say that he would not trust it again, 
but he took the utmost pains to let the true light shine on it, and then he trusted 
its guidance implicitly. . : 

Who Was Responsible? Phil Boyd had been a good-for-nothing for many 
years. That he should slip at last into prison seemed the natural end of his 
career. “Ten years!” The judge, they whispered, gave him a heavy sentence be- 
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cause of his having been a scapegrace so long. The jury was discharged, and 
Phil was led back to jail. The round, good-natured face had a strange, new 
meaning in it as he turned at the door for a last look at his old friends and 
townsmen. 

Ten years down in the depths with thieves and murderers? He could never 
turn over a new leaf and be a good man now. And Phil, almost every day of 
his life, had meant to be a good man. He had even tried sometimes, in a feeble 
way, to turn over a new leaf. But this was the end, 

But in the hot, sleepy afternoon, had no one but Phil been on trial. There 
was his mother, who knew his love of idling, his weak affection for his friends 
when he was a child, and who was too busy keeping her house dainty, and strug- 
gling to dress in the fashion, to hold out a persistently helping hand to the boy. 

There, too, was his father, who had punished him when he had caught him in 
a lie, but never once told him of the one Friend whose teachings would help to 
make him truthful. 

There were the young fellows, too, who had first invited him to drink. Their 
own heads were strong. Hardly one of them had become a drunkard. 

There was his sister, of whom he was so fond when a boy. Phil had bored 
her. She had made intimate friends, but he was not one of them. 

There was the girl who had promised to marry him as soon as he should be 
able to maintain her. It was to give her the jewelry and costly trifles so dear 
to her foolish heart that he had committed his crime. 

These people all went to their homes unblamed by man, and Phil went to 
prison, Yet in a court which no man saw, they had been that day on trial before 
a Judge in whose decisions the weak are remembered with pity, and in whose 
clear sight guilt in all its varying conditions and degrees finds condemnation. 
In the decisions of that Tribunal was Phil alone the sinner?—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Whoso prevents not the commission of a 
wrong when he can do so, commands it to be done.—Seneca, 

Conscience is like a watch—it may look right, and you may go by it on the 
assumption that it is right, and find that you have missed your train because it 
was all wrong, after all: the watch must be set by the sure time, and regulated 
from time to time as comparison with the chronometer shows its need.—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In what frame of mind did Paul set out for Damascus? 2. How far was 
Damascus from Jerusalem? 3. How does Damascus look today? 4. Read Paul’s 
own account of his conversion in Acts 22 and 26. 5. What Ananias is more noted 
than the one in our lesson? 6, What is said about Ananias in Acts 22.12? 7. 
Must every one go through an experience something like Paul’s in order to ac- 
cept Jesus as his Savior? 8. How was Peter led to Jesus? (Jn. 1.40-42.) 9, 
What led to Zacchzus’ conversion? 10. Recall the quiet, deliberate way in 
which the Ethiopian officer was led to accept Jesus as his Savior: was he as 
truly converted as Paul? 11, Have you accepted Jesus as your Savior? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: SAUL PERSECUTING CHRISTIANS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. His name was Stephen, the hero of 
our lesson today. He was one of The Seven. And who were they? Don’t you 
remember that we learned in our lessons last year that Peter and the other 
apostles had too much to do, for the number of disciples had grown to be large, 
and to do all the preaching and teaching and caring for the widows and the poor 
was too much for twelve men? So the apostles decided that they would do the 
preaching and that other men must be chosen for the other work. And seven 
men were chosen, men “of good report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom,” and 
among them was Stephen. 

Stephen is the hero of our lesson: who is the villain? How did Stephen show 
heroism? How did Paul act the part of the villain? 

The Death of Stephen. Heber’s face was unusually grave as he entered his 
home one evening, and his voice and touch were unusually gentle as he kissed 
Ruth and lifted his little son Davie upon his knee, He did not speak to Rachel, 
his wife, and she waited upon him in silence. 
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“Rachel,” said he at last, “I have seen a brave man die.” 

Rachel caught her breath. “N ot—Stephen ?”” she asked. 

“Aye, Stephen.” 

“Didst thou warn him?” 

_ I warned him, but to no purpose. He said he could not hold his peace when 
his Master, Jesus of Nazareth, bade him speak.” 

“How did he die?” asked Rachel. 

“Stoned,” answered the husband shortly. “It was a riotous proceeding. There 
was no law or justice about it. They had him up before the Council and brought 
false witnesses to swear that he had blasphemed God and Moses!” 

“But he had not,” said Rachel indignantly. 

Heber hesitated. “He had said what some call blasphemy,” replied he. “He 
had said that the crucified Jesus was the Son of God, and had implied that the 
Law of Moses would in time become of no importance beside the Law of 
Jesus the Christ.” 

“Made Stephen no defence?” 

“Aye, he made a defence! Maybe he knew it was his last chance to speak for 
the Master, for he made the most of it! And they listened, Rachel—they lis- 
tened! I wish that thou hadst seen his face there in the hall. *T was as the face 
of an angel. Even the High Priest observed it, and at the last before they 
pulled him down Stephen cried out, ‘I see the heavens opened ard the Son of 
as at the right hand of God!’ Then they dragged him forth out of 
the city.” 

“Did he—suffer long >?” 

“Nay, ‘twas soon over. He knelt and prayed the Lord Jesus to forgive his 
murderers.”—Grace Winter, in the Sunday-School Chronicle, 


The Scourge of the Nazarenes. In the crowd was a young, hot-blooded 
Pharisee, whose heart said, “Stone him, stone him!” It was Saul, whose natural 
tenderness was all burned up in a great hate of these Nazarenes and their 
“risen Jesus.” Did no pity move in him at the sight of the bruised body lying 
there? He must have winced, but he believed that God called him to scourge 
these Nazarenes. 


Beating back the pity that he felt, Saul, at the head of a body of Temple 
Guards, scoured the streets of Jerusalem, broke into the houses of those who 
professed faith in Jesus, and binding them—men and women alike—he had them 
driven like cattle down to the prison. Men and women fled from Jerusalem by 
the hundreds; they hurried away into the hills of Judea and northward into 
Samaria. And everywhere, when they settled down in a village or passed from 
place to place, they told the story of Jesus. 

Saul brooded over the way the Nazarene faith was spreading. One day, 
having come to a decision, he went down to the Temple Court and sought the 
High Priest. The eyes of the old man must have lighted up with approval as 
he heard Saul pouring out his desire to go north and stamp out the Nazarenes. 
His plan was to go straight to the great capital of the north country, Damascus. 
If all the disciples of Jesus in Jerusalem and Damascus were haled to prison, 
the movement would die out. Caiaphas gave Saul authority to take the disciples 
prisoners and lead them as captives to Jerusalem. Saul swiftly prepared himself 
for the great_journey—Condensed from Paul the Dauntless, by Basil Matthews. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: Luke 6.27, 28, 


Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.—Jesus. _ 

There is persecution still: unkind nicknames, and cruel taunts, and ugly sneers, 
and all sorts of bitter words can hurt as much as blows. 

Note-Book Work. II. The — three statements about Stephen; three 

ents about Saul; a Sentence Sermon. 

erueotiobs for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
t. What young man took charge of the long robes of the witnesses who stoned 
Stephen? 2. Why did Paul start for Damascus? 3. What made him fall on his 
face as he approached the city? 4. What did he hear? 5. What did the voice 
say? 6. What did Paul ask? 7. How was he answered? 8 How had Paul 
persecuted Jesus? 9. How ‘did he enter Damascus? 10. How was Ananias led 
to come to Paul? 11. What did he do for Paul? 12, Is this Ananias the one who 
is famous as a liar? 13. What did Paul say in Acts 26.19 about this event? 
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Wherefore..... I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision. Acts 26.19 


LESSON Acts 9.1-19a. DEVOTIONAL READING, Psalm 86.1-7, 9, 11, 12 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Acts 22.1-21; 26.1-23 


ACTS 9.1 But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest, 2 and asked of him letters to 
Damascus unto the synagogues, that if he found any that were of the Way, 
whether men or women, he might bring them bound to Jerusalem. 3 And as 
he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew nigh unto Damascus: and suddenly 
there shone round about him a light out of heaven: 4 and he fell upon the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? 5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest: 6 but rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do. 7 And the men that journeyed with him stood speechless, hear- 
ing the voice, but beholding no man. 8 And Saul arose from the earth; and 
when his eyes were opened, he saw nothing; and they led him by the hand, 
and brought him into Damascus. 9 And he was three days without sight, and 
did neither eat nor drink. 

10 Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named Ananias; and the 
Lord said unto him in a vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, Lord. 
11 And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go to the street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one named Saul, a man of 
Tarsus: for behold, he prayeth; 12 and he hath seen a man named Ananias 
coming in, and laying his hands on him, that he might receive his sight. 

17 And Ananias departed, and entered into the house; and laying his hands 
on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the 
way which thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest receive thy sight, and 
be filled with the Holy Spirit, 18 And straightway there fell from his eyes as 
it were scales, and he received his sight; and he arose and was baptized; 
19 and he took food and was strengthened. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE REACH OF PAUL’S PERSECUTING, verses I, 2. The narrative 
about Paul now begins where it was dropped at the third verse of the preceding 
chapter. The But indicates the contrast in Luke’s mind between Philip’s zeal in 
furthering the gospel, which Luke has just recorded, and Saul’s zeal in hindering 
it. By a vivid metaphor Luke shows us how Paul’s presence brought terror 
to the hearts of the hunted disciples. But Saul, yet breathing threatening and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest. The 
metaphor is based on the fact that a person under stress of a great excitement 
breathes rapidly, pants, struggles to give expression to his thoughts. From the 
high priest he asked and readily secured letters to Damascus unto the synagogues, 
his “authority and commission,’ as he declares in Acts 26.12, Damascus was 
governed at this time by a foreign king (Aretas, King of Arabia), and Saul could 
reasonably expect a freer hand there than under Roman law in Judea. These 
letters were unto the synagogues, for the followers of Christ had not yet sep- 
arated themselves from the Jewish synagogues. “Only within the limits of Judea 
had the Sanhedrin any direct authority, although its orders were regarded as 
binding over every Jewish community. But the extent to which this obligation 
prevailed depended on the disposition of the Jewish communities towards the 
Sanhedrin.” ‘The number of Jews dwelling in Damascus was large: in a tumult 
under Nero 10,000 were put to death. Paul thus secured authority to bring 
bound to Jerusalem any that were of The Way, whether men or women. Paul 
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doubtless intended bringing the Christians back from Damascus bound to his 
chariot, and thus to enter Jerusalem like a Roman conqueror. At Jerusalem they 
would be brought before the Sanhedrin for trial. “With the ambition which 
knows not how to rest, and in the pride of his Pharisee’s heart, he strikes out the 
idea to reverse the maxim of the Crucified Leader of the hated sect, and go into 
all the world and suppress the gospel in every creature” (Drummond), 

II, THE REACH OF GOD’S GRACE, verses 3-9. As Paul approached 
Damascus, suddenly there shone round about him a light out of heaven. It was 
noonday, Acts 22.6, and the light was brighter than the sun, Acts 26.13. And he 
fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him. I heard a voice saying 
unto me in the Hebrew language, Acts 26.14, Saul, Saul (the repetition ex- 
Presses emphasis), why persecutest thou me? In persecuting Christ’s followers 
he had been persecuting Christ, Lk. 10.16; Mt. 25.40. To his question, Who art 
thou, Lord? he heard the answer, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

In the Authorized Version the clause is added, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.’ The Revised Version omits this, because it is not given in 
the Greek MSS. A copyist is believed to have repeated it here in the Vulgate 
(whence it was translated in the A.V.) from Acts 22.10 and 26.14. But rise, 
continued the voice, and enter into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do, In 1 Cor. 9.1 Paul tells us that within the light he saw Jesus himself, 
in his risen, glorified body. To him the Risen Christ came as he came to the 
eleven apostles during the Forty Days after the Resurrection: this was the 
ground on which he claimed equal authority with the other apostles: See 1 Cor. 
15.8; 2 Cor. 11.5; Gal. 2.8; Acts 22.21. What sort of vision was it? “The 
answer to the question will vary according to a man’s conception of the universe. 
The question has no existence for faith. Faith knows that what happened, hap- 
pened in any case because God chose to work it thus—whether Paul really beheld 
ee in the light, or whether it was merely a visionary sight.” See the First 

opic. 

And the men that journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing the voice, but 
beholding no man. In Acts 22.9 we read “they heard not the voice’: the ex- 
planation is that they heard a sound, but did not hear the words which Paul 
heard. Saul’s eyes were sightless when he arose, and his companions led him 
by the hand into Damascus, where he remained three days without sight, and 
did neither eat nor drink, Contrast Paul entering Damascus with Paul starting 
out for Damascus. 

II. THE HUMAN AGENT OF GOD, verses 10-19. Now there was a cer- 
tain disciple at Damascus named Ananias, This is not the Ananias about whom 
we studied last year. A Labrador Eskimo who named his baby Ananias ex- 
plained to the missionary that he was named “not after Ananias the liar, but 
after the good Ananias, who gave Saul back his sight.” This Ananias was “a de- 
vout man according to the law, well reported by all the Jews that dwelt at 
Damascus,” Acts 22.12, In a vision Ananias was told to go to the street which 
is called Straight, and at the house of Judas, to inquire for Saul, a man of 
Tarsus; for behold, he prayeth. Saul, as a strict Pharisee must have prayed 
several times a day, but there was a difference now in his praying—he was calling 
on the name of Jesus, verse 14. “One attaches different meanings to words at 
different times of life. You were once possessed of riches which you would now 
count poverty. Once you were proud of a house which now you ignore. So 
whilst saying prayers, reciting prayerful terms, punctilious in ritual, exemplary 
in all the outward observance of his Church, Paul had yet in a Christian sense 
never prayed. Prayer is a Christian acquisition” (Joseph Parker). 

Knowing full well how Saul had persecuted believers in Jerusalem and what 
was his purpose in coming to Damascus, Ananias hesitated to obey the com- 
mand. But when told that Saul had been chosen by Jesus to witness for him 
before the Gentiles and kings and children of Israel, he went at once. To Saul 
Ananias said he had been sent by the Lord, even Jesus, that Saul might receive 
his sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit. And straightway there fell from 
his eyes as it were scales, and he received his sight; and he arose and was bap- 
tized. The Greek word Xerdest scales, is a technical medical term, one of the 
many proofs that Acts was written by Luke the physician. Recall Jn. 9.25: 
One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. 5 

“The conversion of Saul was so startlingly sudden that the Christians could 
not persuade themselves it had actually taken place, But was it really as sudden 
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as it looked? The vision on the way to Damascus was the explosion that laid 
Saul’s Pharisaism in ruins; but who can read the seventh chapter of Romans, 
with its story of spiritual conflict, with its record of Saul’s discovery of the 
inability of the law to bring him the righteousness he craved for, without seeing 
that God had for years been ‘laying the train’—preparing Saul for the mighty 
change” ?(J. D. Jones). 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Saul (a man of Tarsus, Cilicia), yet breathing threatening and slaughter, verse 
1. Dr. Adolf Deissmann recalls the religious and national fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans which broke out on the Cilician plain in 1909, when the population 
was decimated as far as Antioch in Syria and thousands of Armenian Chris- 
tians fell victims to their fury, and he adds that the sultry, burning heat of 
that plain, brooding upon the soul of the people for centuries and centuries, has 
accumulated passions which, when the spark comes, go off in fire and sword, in 
“threatening and slaughter.” 

Went unto the high priest, verse 1. An imperial edict of Julius Cesar, in 47 
B. c, decreed that “Hyrcanus and his children do retain all the rights of high 
priest, whether established by law or accorded by courtesy; if hereafter any 
question arises touching the Jewish polity I desire that the determination thereof 
be referred to him.” Augustus confirmed this decree, and in the trial of Jesus 
we saw how the Romans allowed the high priest with the rest of the Sanhedrin 
the jurisdiction over civil and criminal cases (though not the 
power of carrying out a death penalty). This jurisdiction ex- ( 
tended to Jews living in any part of Palestine and even beyond. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What is the eid 
first mention in the Bible of Paul? What is his first recorded \ 
act? What acts followed? Why was Paul so zealous in his per- 
secution of the Christians? In what words did Stephen report fiw ASN 
his vision of the Lord? tr 

Paul on the Way to Damascus. Paul aimed to extirpate the ; 
new sect of The Way. 
It was not enough 
to imprison some of 
them in Jerusalem, 
and drive others away 
from the city; they 
must be hunted down 
wherever they had 
fled. Damascus had 
received many of 
them, and thither he 
hastened. 

There were several 
routes which he could 
have taken from Jeru- 
salem, but probably 
he took the quickest 
and most frequented 
route, which ran di- 
rectly north to She- 


r A Se 
chem, and then in- saalie Bae 
a gee ms eee. House Tops of Damascus and the Rounded Roof of the 


: a Street Called Straight 
of Galilee, led straight pitch am gi 


to Damascus, about one hundred and thirty miles from Jerusalem “as a crow 
flies,” and a journey of six or eight days on horseback. Pharisees seldom used 
horses, and Paul may have ridden an ass or a mule. 

Damascus, the capital city of Syria, is traditionally the oldest city in the world. 
Josephus declares that it was founded by Uz, the grandson of Shem, We first 
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hear of it in Abraham’s time. It has a fine situation on a fertile plain at the 
foot of the Anti-Lebanon Mountains, on the highway of traffic with the East. 
It is called by the natives of today the “Silver Spoon,” because of its shape and 
appearance in the midst of luxurious vegetation. Through it runs the clear 
waters of the Barada River, the Abana of Naaman’s day. 

The Street called Straight was in Paul’s day a beautiful avenue one hundred 
feet wide running directly through the city from east to west, and divided by 
Corinthian columns into three roadways. It is still the widest and most im- 
portant thorofare of the city, but it makes several turns and, roofed over and 
lined with shops as it now is, it is a seemingly endless arcade. 

Of course the scenes connected with Paul are located and shown to credulous 
visitors. Over the gateway of a courtyard there is the inscription “San Ananize 
Domus,” The House of St. Ananias, and within the courtyard a subterranean 
grotto, used by the Franciscans as a chapel, has altars and pictures representing 
the vision and the baptism of Paul. Tradition long located the scene of Paul’s 
conversion six miles southwest of the city, but now a site more convenient for 
visitors is shown not far from a house on the city wall credited with being the 
one from which Paul escaped in a basket (Acts 9.25). 

Damascus was the first Christian city taken by Islam. With the exception of a 
brief period in the last century it has been under Turkish domination for the 
past four hundred years, until it was captured by the Allied Forces. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


The task of the church is to evangelize the world, that is, to bring the gospel 
of the Master to all men until they shall come to live in his spirit; our goal is 
that each one shall live in spirit in all the relationships of life as Christ lived. 
Any truth that is to become effective in human life must be taught to childhood 
and youth. We must plan our teaching of-Christianity to the child so that at 
every stage of his development he shall make the Christian response appropriate 
to that stage. When he is five years of age we should so teach him about the 
loving Father under whose protection he lives that his life will respond with the 
passionate love of childhood and his whole nature go out to the great Father in 
gratitude for the passing seasons, the birds, the flowers, the parental care and all 
the agencies that minister so richly to his life. We should teach the eleven-year- 
old the courage and the pioneer spirit of Jesus and his best followers until he 
responds in worship of the Master, the greatest Pioneer and the most adventurous 
Spirit of the ages, and we should lead his admiration to love. Thus the eleven- 
year-old will commit his life to the worship of the Master and begin to follow 
him. When he is sixteen we should appeal to him with a vision of the world 
needing his service, the world a field where he can expend himself for the mak- 
ing of Christian character, the greatest dividend that is paid to humanity. We 
should lead him then to place himself in his relationship to life with the Master 
who counted not his life dear unto himself. All our experience goes to prove 
that the large majority of our Christian people definitely chose to be Christian 
during the years twelve to sixteen. How can the church-school teacher best 
use these years? In general, there should be a continual preparation to lead the 
youth to make this great decision. There should be the definite commitment of 
the life of the youth to Christianity and the opening of the way for church 
membership and for the training in Christian relationships which shall tend to 
make intelligent Christians. _ , 

To have gotten this decision does not complete evangelism. We have been 
prone to think that it did. We expect those received into membership to at- 
tend the church services, especially the communion services, and to give to the 
support of the gospel, but we have pretty largely failed to train the majority of 
them to be so thoroughly Christian that in all the relationships of life they will 
exhibit the spirit of Jesus Christ. Evangelization of the individual should con- 
tinue as long as life lasts in the training for a thorough understanding of the 
task of Christianizing the world, and for using the whole impact of the life to 
bring in the Kingdom of God. This means that our teachers must continue as 
long as they teach to be an evangelistic agency, in other words, to help their 
pupils to grow as the Kirgdom of God grows. This ee task is the 
perpetual task of the church and especially of its teachers——Condensed from an 
article in The Church School, by Robert W. Gammon. 
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TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
A STUDY OF SAUL’S CONVERSION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson, What do we mean by conversion? 
Bishop F. J. McConnell, writing in the Constructive Quarterly, declares that “In 
its essentials the doctrine of conversion has been practically unchanged from its 
earliest statements. By conversion teachers of all religious schools have meant 
the change wrought in a human life by the Divine Spirit in response to the sur- 
render of the individual will. The differences between varying phrasings of the 
doctrine have come out of varying degrees of emphasis on the Divine or the 
human factor. A believer with a marked leaning toward the old Calvinism is 
likely to conceive of conversion as so exclusively the work of God that the soul 
seems seized and carried into the Kingdom of God almost without its own con- 
sent. At the other extreme are those who think of conversion as simply a 
resolution on a man’s part to be better. Between these contrasting views is the 
conception of the main mass of Christian believers who think of the conversion 
of a life as a change resulting from the interworking of the human and the 
Divine will, A man is going in the wrong direction, He faces about and the 
Divine forces help him to travel aright. Or a man is fettered by evil habits and 
determines to break from them, depending upon prayer and devotion to a reli- 
gious ideal. Or a life has been weakened by sin; the sinner abandons his sin, 
looking to the healing influences of the Divine Presence. Or to keep more 
closely to the suggestiveness of the word of Jesus as to the new birth—with its 
hint of the intense vitality of spiritual processes—a life is born into a new 
world by responding to the influences which come upon it from that world. The 
Spirit of God broods over human lives until they come to strength which en- 
ables them to break through the shell of their own self-life into the large out- 
side, or to push upward to realms beyond anything they have known.” 

The classic instance of sudden conversion is that of Paul on his way to 
Damascus. 

What his Conversion Meant to Paul. On our conception of that epoch- 
making event depends our whole view of Saul’s life. As we understand that 
transforming event, so do we understand or fail to understand, the man and his 
work. A fashionable misconception of that event in modern writers is to 
minimize its suddenness, to represent it as the culmination of a change that had 
been gradually working itself out in his mind, On that view his old ideas had 
been slowly loosening and dissolving and suddenly they assumed, under a slight 
impulse, a new form. But he himself has no mercy on that theory. Nothing can 
exceed the emphasis with which he declares that there was no antecedent change 
in his views: he was, in the madness of his career, carrying the war into foreign 
cities, eager to force the Christians to rail against and mock the impostor. But 
Paul had a clear and philosophic mind. He saw clearly his own position. His 
whole mind and conduct was based on the certainty that the impostor was dead. 
If that were not so, the foundation crumbled beneath his feet. 

Then suddenly he saw Jesus before him, not dead but living. He could not 
_ disbelieve; he saw; he heard; he knew. He says to the Corinthians, “Have I 

not seen Jesus?” 

It is sufficient for our purpose that to Paul himself it was the most real event 
of his whole life. All else was, in comparison, shadow and semblance. There 
he had enjoyed a brief vision of the truth, the Divine reality, He had seen 
God, and spoken with him. His earthly self had been permitted for a brief 
space to become aware of the omnipresent God, who is everywhere around us, 
and who sometimes permits certain mortals of finer mould and more sentient 
nature, his chosen prophets, to hear his voice, like Samuel and Elijah, or to see 
him, like Moses: only by the inadequate and imperfect way of the senses can 
their human nature become cognizant of the Divine nature. He had not room in 
his nature for even the thought of disbelieving or questioning. He had seen 
the Jesus that he had fancied to be a dead impostor: He had recognized that 
he was living: he knew that he was God. There was no more to be said, 
er remained was—to act—wWilliam Mitchell Ramsay, in Pauline and Other 

tudies. 

_ The Two Ways. Some receive grace and recognize it as grace. Some feel 
invasions, are aware of a higher life which floods into themselves from beyond 
the margins of their personal area. They find themselves met and challenged by 
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a voice not of their own lips. They are calledout, as surely as the net-menders 
were, to follow the Christ whose love reaches them as a present fact. They 
seem to pass, by his help, from death to life, from darkness to light. Everything 
alters, the whole world seems changed and made new. ‘They enter a new stage 
of existence and they seem to have emerged by a new birth into a higher way 
of living, Something of God, something from above, seems to have been added 
to their natural self—and so, indeed, it has been. These are consciously “twice- 
born’ souls, Are they of a higher spiritual order than the souls who cross the 
great divide and do not know it? Not necessarily so. They are probably more 
intense, more dynamic, more convicting in their influence—but not more com- 
pletely saved and not, I surmise, any more precious to the Heavenly Father. 
Any way that makes a soul Christlike, Godlike, is a good way, and therefore is 
orthodox. Some souls leap from one level of life to another; others go the 
slow, spiral way up. But none goes from sin to glory without God and his 
grace; and when anyone arrives there, with the new name and the shining mark 
on his forehead, he will be met with the joyful words: “My son was dead and 
is alive again, he was lost and is found.” And that is enough.—Professor Rufus 
M. Jones, in The World Within. 

Our Souls No more Resemble Each Other than Do Our Bodies. During his 
last illness Drummond remarked that, at the age of twelve, he made a conscien- 
tious study of Bonar’s God’s Way of Peace. “I fear,” he said, “that the book 
did me more harm than good. I tried to force my inner experience into the 
mould represented by that book, and it was impossible.” In one of Moody’s 
after-meetings in London, Drummond was dealing with a young girl who was 
earnestly seeking the Savior. At last he startled her by exclaiming, “You must 
give up reading James’ Anxious Enquirer.” She wondered how he had guessed 
that she had been reading it; but he had detected from her conversation that 
she was making his own earlier mistake. She was trying to think as John Angell 
James thought, to weep as he wept, and to find her way to faith precisely as he 
found his. Drummond told her to read nothing but the New Testament, and, 
he said later on, “A fortnight of that put her right!” 

There lies the whole secret. Our souls no more resemble each other than our 
bodies; they are not made in a mould and turned out by the million. No two 
are alike. Ready-made clothes will never exactly fit. Bonar and James, Bunyan 
and Law, Doddridge and Wesley, Miller and Spurgeon, may help me amazingly. 
‘They may help me by showing me how they—each for himself—found their way 
into the presence of the Eternal and, like Christian at the Palace Beautiful, were 
robed and armed for pilgrimage. But if they lead me to suppose that I must 
experience their sensations, enjoy their elations, pass through their depressions, 
struggle and laugh and weep and sing just as they did, they have done me 
serious damage. ‘They have led me away from those secret chambers in which 
the King adorns the soul in beautiful and comely garments, and they have left 
me a mere wearer of ready-made clothes——I’. H. Boreham, in Mushrooms on 
the Moor. ar 

How shall we Prepare our Children for the Great Decision? It is all im- 
portant that in childhood such an objective relation to religion be acquired and 
such growth in religion begun as shall insure intelligent and right decision when 
the great subjective issue presents itself. In his striking book on The Corner 
Stone of Education, Dr. Edward Lyttleton, speaking from long experience as the 
head master of a famous English public school, records his conviction that the 
great moral and spiritual alternative is really decided for most boys in the course 
of their first eight years of life as children in the home of their parents. The 
conversions which take place in the teens or later, he believes, in so far as they 
are not directly miraculous interpositions of divine grace, are to be accounted 
for as the coming to full result and to clear consciousness of the influences of 
these early years. : td ee 4 

How shall we help our children to acquire this right objective relation to 
religion? By true instruction, most obviously; by telling them about God and 
teaching them his ways as these have been revealed to us in Christ Jesus. A 
little child’s innocent, trustful credulity opens his mind to the truths of religion 
as to new ideas of every sort. . 

But instruction, however true, is not enough. Children understand what we 
tell them, in terms of their own experiences. It is the parent’s duty to afford to 
his children such experiences as may rightly serve as the apperceptive basis for 
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their understanding of the great truths of religion. So only can he give body 
and content to the ideas which he seeks to impart in words. The home life of 
the family does more to determine the moral and religious character of the 
children than any amount of instruction, The child of a genuinely religious home 
acquires religion naturally through association with his elders. Instruction in 
religion but furnishes him an explanation of the motives underlying the daily 
life in which he shares. He can understand the fatherhood of God because of 
what he feels fatherhood to be in his own home. And his own delight in help- 
ing, sharing, and caring for others constitutes the beginning within him of ex- 
periences really Christian. 

At some time or other in the adolescent years, religion presents itself for 
personal decision. God claims the maturing life. To each of his children he 
comes in the way that seems to him best. Some make the decision quietly, _ 
hardly knowing the crisis till it is past and they find themselves rejoicing in a 
new strength. Some make it in stress of spirit and penitence of soul, for conver- 
sion is for them a real turning about from the ways of darkness to those of 
light. But in any case, and whatever the form in which the issue presents itself, 
the turning of the soul to God is the more sure if religion has been growing 
within throughout all the years of childhood—Condensed from an Article in the 
Pilgrim Magazine, by Professor Luther A. Weigle. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. A study of Paul’s conversion. See 
Chapter V of The Ideal Life, by Henry Drummond; Chapter III of Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of Paul. 

2. What Paul’s conversion meant to the world. 

3. Types of conversion. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What event in Paul’s life does Luke omit from this record which Paul gives 
in his letter to the Galatians? 2. Why did Paul go to Arabia? 3. Were the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem justified in their first attitude toward Paul? 4. Who was 
Barnabas? 5. What does Paul say in Acts 22.17-21 about his call to the Gentiles 
at this time? 6. What was the dominant quality in the character of Saul the per- 
secutor? 7. What other qualities had he then, which fitted him to become the 
greatest of missionaries? 8. How much money did you give for foreign missions 
last year? 9. How many persons did you try to bring to Jesus Christ last year? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
THE PHARISEE BECOMES A CHRISTIAN 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Who were Ferdinand and Isabella? 
What part had they in the discovery of a new world? In the year that they 
furnished Columbus the means which enabled him to start forth on his voyage 
of discovery, these Christian rulers of Spain issued a decree ordering the execu- 
tion of any unbaptized Jew found in their country after one hundred and twenty 
‘days. In their zeal for the Christian religion they thought that in persecuting 
the Jews they were doing the will of God. A wealthy Jew offered them an 
enormous sum of money to be used for their kingdom if they would annul the 
decree. Fearing they might yield, the monk Torquemada, whom they had ap- 
pointed Inquisitor-general of Spain, sought an interview with them, and holding 
up a crucifix exclaimed, “Judas sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver. Sell 
him again for a higher price, and give to God an account of your bargain.” 
During sixteen years of Torquemada’s rule, over eight thousand victims were 
given to the flames, ninety thousand were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and over eight hundred thousand Jews were expelled from Spain. All this was 
done in the name of Christ! As conscientious as these Christians of the Fif- 
teenth Century in persecuting the Jews, was Saul the Jew of the First Century 
in persecuting the Christians. 

We should think of Saul the persecutor not as a wicked man, but as a mis- 
guided man. “I verily thought with myself that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” we heard him say in our last les- 
son. He was living and working in accordance with his belief as a strict 
Pharisee. He thought that Jesus of Nazareth was an impostor. His thoughts 
had to be changed. How was this brought about? 

What is Conversion? You rose up yesterday, bitterly opposed, let us say, 
to such and such a scheme. You were so strong in your opinion that nothing would 
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ever shake you. .You would never change; you said you could not. But 
met a friend, who began to talk with you about it. You listened, then watered 
then capitulated. You allowed yourself to be talked around, as you expressed it, 
You were converted to the other side. And in the evening your change of mind 
was so complete that you were literally another man; you were in a new world 
of ideas, of interests, of hopes, with all the old dislikes in that special connec- 
tion reversed, and the old loves turned into hates. 
Seorsning like this goes on, only with a higher agency, in the regeneration 
ne soul. Hence it is called by similar names a change of heart, or a turning 
round jor a conversion to the other side, And just as talking round will change 
a man's opinion or convert him intellectually, so turning round by the Spirit of 
God will change his heart or convert him spiritually, When you are told, there- 
fore, that your heart may be changed by the Spirit, even as your mind was 
changed by your friend, marvel not, as if it were unintelligible, that ye may be 
born again. What a few hours’ conversation could do in making you love the 
side you hated, and hate the side you loved! Marvel not at what more the 
power of God could do in turning round your being from your old love to 
the new.—Henry Drummond, in The Ideal Life. 

How Paul Regarded himself in Later Life. What does our Golden Text 
say? To whom did Paul write these words? If you had been asked to name the 
greatest of sinners, would you have named the Apostle Paul? And yet he it is 
who writes about “sinners, of whom I am chief.” How did it come to pass that 
Paul so judged himself? It was not affected humility, nor was it a mere rhetor- 
ical flourish, this statement of his. His standard of judgment was not his fellow- 
men, but Jesus Christ himself. He had seen himself in his Savior’s light on the 
road to Damascus, and recalling how he had tried to make the saints blaspheme, 
being exceedingly mad against them (Acts 26.11, 14), and realizing that in per- 
secuting them he had been persecuting Christ himself, he perceived the blackness 
of his guilt. So Peter, in the light of his Master’s wonderful power, had fallen 
at Jesus’ knees, exclaiming, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 

Then, too, Paul was a comparatively old man when he wrote those words in 
his letter to Timothy, and when a good man is nearing the end of his life’s 
course he becomes very humble, knowing what he is at heart and knowing, too, 
what his Lord would have him be in his circumstances and with his opportunities. 

A Boy’s Day of Decision. It was a day in spring, a Saturday, and the mill- 
hands in the New England village stopped work at noon. Forth from the stock- 
ing-mill where he labored came Charley Jordan, happy to be out in the spring 
air with a half-holiday at his disposal. Half-way down the street, he met his 
Sunday-school teacher, who stopped him for a moment, spoke pleasantly of 
the fine spring weather, asked him a question about his, work, inquired if he 
would be in Sunday-school next day, and passed on. ‘Then, wavering a moment 
in her own mind, she turned with sudden impulse and faced him again. 

“Charley,” she asked, “don’t you think it is time for you to take a stand for 
the best things—I mean, you know, the things of the Christian life?” 

He had heard sermons all his life, and was not unmoved by them, but this 
simple, direct word of his teacher touched a sudden chord in his heart. He 
was fifteen, more than two-thirds of twenty-one. Life was pleasant to look 
forward to; the thing he was asked to do was a pleasant and beautiful thing. 
~He thought a moment, and then said: 

“Ves, Mrs. Beale, I think it is time. I will do it.” 

He went to his home, as he had often gone before, and yet not the same. He 
had made a great decision, and had something to live up to. He had always been 
a clean boy and a thoughtful boy. He had few bad habits to unlearn or serious 
faults to forsake. What had he promised to do, and how was he to go about it, 
and what did it all amount to, anyway? When a man has been thoroughly bad, 
and makes such a decision, his cotirse is reasonably clear; but what about a 
boy who has always been a good boy? 

As to his outer conduct, it was not greatly different from before. But more 
resolutely he sought association with the better things about him, New and 
larger aspirations took possession of him, and found new impulse from within. 
He drew better books from the library and sought the fellowship of the best 
young people. aa 
z He is still a young man, relatively speaking; but he has reached a position 
of influence and usefulness second to that of no man in the city where he now 
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resides. Very recently, to a close friend, he told the story to the moment when, 
a care-free boy, whistling his way home from the factory, he paused to meet 
the simple question of his Sunday-school teacher. 

“Tt was the very opportune moment,” said he, “and although I was in no 
serious danger of going to the bad, it kindled within me a new aspiration, born 
of a new ideal.’—Condensed from The Youth’s Companion. 

Too Late. “It is said if you take one of a migratory flock of birds out of the 
line which the God-given instinct has formed and is guiding to its distant home, 
and cage it behind iron bars, it will beat its wings against the cage in its frantic 
efforts to rise and go on its journey. But let the season pass in which birds 
migrate, then open the cage; your bird will not go now. You may take it in 
your hand and toss it high into the air; it will be of no use; the instinct for 
motion has passed; the bird returns heavily to the same spot. So decisions for 
Christ may be delayed until there is no desire to be his. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. You may avoid the church, you may avoid 
the Bible, you may avoid the company of Christian people, but you can not avoid 
Jesus Christ: he will meet you where you least think of him.—Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

The number of the ways to God is the number of the souls of men.—Begbie. 

The appeal of conscience is not less the voice of God than the expostulation 
at the gates of Damascus.—Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

One other conversion will, to you and to me, quite eclipse Paul’s.—Dr. Whyte. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. III. Paul’s Conversion. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Contrast Paul’s experience at Damascus with his expectations as he journeyed 
thither. 2. Why were the people of Damascus amazed at Paul’s preaching? 3. 
Why and how did he leave the city? 4. How did the spies escape from Jericho? 
(Josh. 2.15.) 5. Contrast Paul’s reception at Jerusalem with his departure from 
the city. 6. Was the suspicious attitude of the disciples excusable? 7. What 
do you think of Barnabas? 8. What was Paul’s message at Damascus and at 
Jerusalem? 9. Who spoke the words of our Golden Text? 10, What was the 
occasion? 11. Why did Paul go to Tarsus? 12. What was Tarsus to Paul? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: SAUL BECOMES A CHRISTIAN 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Do you remember the story about 
Philip and the Ethiopian? Philip was a deacon like Stephen. The Ethiopian 
had been up to Jerusalem to worship and was on his way home. As he rode 
along in his chariot he was reading the word of God. Philip joined him, entered 
his chariot at his request, and explained to him the meaning of what he was 
reading from one of the prophets. Philip told him about Christ, and the Ethio- 
pian believed. When they came upon some water the Ethiopian said quietly to 
Philip, “Behold, here is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?” And 
Philip baptized him there, and the man continued his way rejoicing. In this 
quiet way the Ethiopian answered the question, “Who art thou, Lord?” and ac- 
knowledged that he believed Jesus to be the Christ and intended to follow him. 

Luke tells how Saul was led in a very different way to become a follower of 
Christ. Let us see what happened in his case. 

Saul Becomes a Christian. How did Stephen meet his death? The long 
robes which his enemies wore would have hindered them in running and throw- 
ing the stones at him, and so these robes were cast aside. Who took charge of 
them? Was that all Saul had to do with Stephen’s cruel death? He ap- 
proved of it, and no doubt he urged the people on. That was the beginning 
of the persecution of Christians, What next did he do? He did every- 
thing he could to put an end to Jesus’ influence on earth. He thought that 
those who followed Jesus were disobeying the laws of God. He did not know 
Jesus. He thought Jesus was false, that he had claimed to be what he was not, 
and that he was dead and buried and that was his end. Saul could not become a 
Christian until he knew Jesus as Stephen knew him, knew that Jesus is the 
Savior, that he had risen from the dead and is alive for evermore. 

All this Saul learned on the way to Damascus. Where is Damascus? What 
sort of a city was it? Why was Saul going there? He honestly thought that 
he was using all his zeal and energy and perseverance and power in God’s serv- 
ice. God had to show him that he was utterly wrong. — 
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In your drills at school when you are marching straight ahead and the leader 
suddenly calls out, “About face!” what happesis? You turn halfway around, 
and then when he calls “March!” you go off in the opposite direction. That is 
what happened to Saul. He was going steadily ahead in the wrong course; God 
suddenly made him see that he was headed wrong, and that he must About face. 
How was this brought about? 

Saul, you must remember, was honest in thinking he was doing what God 
wanted him to do when he tried to put an end to Christianity. He thought he 
ought to do it, and what he ought to do he always did whatever the cost. There 
was a time when good people who lived in Salem, Massachusetts, believed in 
witches. They believed that some men and women were in league with evil 
powers and wrought harm to others by strange means, that they stuck pins into 
sleeping babies, and caused farm animals to die, and so on, and in one year 
these good people had twenty-one innocent men and women put to death as 
witches. Paul was like these Salem people in wanting the followers of Christ 
put to death. 

Then suddenly as he neared Damascus there came a blinding light, a light 
brighter than the noonday sun, and Saul heard a voice saying, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” “Who art thou, Lord?” cried Saul in his astonishment. 
“Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest,” came the answer. Jesus was alive, then, 
and in persecuting his followers Saul had been persecuting him. “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 
Jesus had taught his disciples in his talk about the Judgment, you remember, and 
this is what Paul learned one day as he lay prostrated on the ground on that 
memorable trip to Damascus. He learned to know Jesus the Christ. He learned 
that Jesus is alive, and that what he did to Jesus’ followers he was doing to 
Jesus. Paul was led blinded into Damascus and for three days he thought about 
that vision and what it meant. It meant to him that he must About face in 
the way he was thinking, and he did. Ever after that he was Christ’s most 
devoted follower. 

Aim-day-co. The Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma called Miss Reside, their first 
woman missionary, Aim-day-co. Chief Big Tree explained the name. “When 
we Kiowas see any one on the wrong road, we call out, Aim-day-co! (Turn this 
way!) Our sister came to us from a far land, and found us all on the wrong 
road and in great danger. She stood in a new road and called to us, and said, 
‘Turn this way,’ and showed us the ‘Jesus road.’ God bless Aim-day-co.” 

The Converted Cactus. The cactus plant grows on our western desert lands 
where nothing else will grow. It has long, sharp thorns, and every one gives it 
a wide berth. But Mr, Luther Burbank, the famous botanist of California, 
thought he would try to change this worse than useless plant into a good and 
useful one. He began his experiments with it, and succeeded in raising a cactus 
plant without any spines. Now the farmers are eager to have this transformed 
cactus (this converted cactus, we might call it), because it grows without any 
cultivation, gets along with very little rainfall, and cows and pigs and chickens 
eat it and like it and thrive on it. 

There are some prickly, thorny boys and girls whose rough ways, quarrelsome- 
ness, selfishness, make them unpleasant to live with, and others try to keep away 
from them. ‘These boys and girls can be transformed, converted, too. They 
will lose all their disagreeable traits if they love and obey Jesus. 

” Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Acts 26.10. 
To become a Christian is to accept Christ as one’s Savior and King. 
A Christian hates what Christ hates and loves what Christ loves. 
Was Christ a Boy (Man) like us? Ah; let us try 
If we then, too, can be such boys (men) as he !—Arnold. 

Note-Book Work. III. Topic; four statements about Saul on the way to 
Damascus; two statements about Saul at Damascus; the Golden Text. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What did Paul proclaim in Damascus? 2. Who made the similar acknowledg- 
ment of our Golden Text? 3. How did Paul make his escape from Damascus? 
4. Why did Paul have to leave Damascus in this way? 5. Where did he ia 
go? 6. Why did he want to join himself to the disciples at Jerusalem? 7. 
Why would they not at first receive him? 8. Of what did Barnabas convince 
them? 9. Why did he go to Tarsus? 
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Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. Matthew 16.16 


LESSON Acts 9.19b-30 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 40.6-11 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Acts 18.24-28 


ACTS 9.19 Then was Saul certain days with the disciples which were at 
Damascus. 

20 And straightway in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that he is the 
Son of God. 21 And all that heard him were amazed, and said, Is not this 
he that in Jerusalem made havoe of them that called on this name? and 
he had come hither for this intent, that he might bring them bound before 
the chief priests. 22 But Saul increased the more in strength, and con- 
founded the Jews that dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is the Christ. 

23 And when many days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel together to 
kill him: 24 but their plot became known to Saul. And they watched the 
gates also day and night that they might kill him: 25 but his disciples took 
him by night, and let him down through the wall, lowering him in a basket. 

26 And when he was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the 
disciples: and they were all afraid of him, not believing that he was a dis- 
ciple. 27 But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he had séen the Lord in the way, and that he had spoken 
to him, and how at Damascus he had preached boldly in the name of Jesus. 
28 And he was with them going in and going out at Jerusalem, 29 preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord: and he spake and disputed against the Grecian 
Jews; but they were seeking to kill him. 30 And when the brethren knew it, 
they brought him ‘down to Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tarsus. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 
I. PAUL AT DAMASCUS PROCLAIMS JESUS AS THE CHRIST, 


verses 19-22, After his conversion Paul remained certain days with the dis- 
ciples which were at Damascus, and then it was, probably, that he went to Arabia. 
See the Historical Background. Upon his return he joined the circle of the dis- 
ciples and straightway in the synagogue proclaimed Jesus, that is, “he proclaimed 
him as a herald proclaims the name of a sovereign, and this name was the Sow 
of God.” ‘This bold preaching aroused great amazement among the Jewish au- 
thorities, who knew what his course had been at Jerusalem, and what his pur- 
pose had been in coming 1o Damascus. But Paul’s power as a preacher for 
Christ increased, and he confounded the Jews, proving that this is the Christ, 
“the somewhat unusual word proving means literally putting together, and so is 
used for the putting together of arguments.” “The word proving may well imply 
that Paul compared Messianic passages of the Old Testament with the events of 
the life of Jesus and thence deduced the proof that he is the Christ. 


get his former fierce hatred of them, his bitter persecutions, his associations 
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ably thought that his calling himself a believer was but a trick to get them in 
his power. At this juncture Barnabas came to the rescue. He took Paul by 
the hand, formally presented him to the apostles, and vouched for the truth of 
his vision and_ his 
work at Damascus. 
Then the disciples ad- 
mitted him to their 
_ fellowship, he was 
$3 with them going in 
s' and coming out, that 
* is, he was with them 
j daily, confidentially, as 
one of them. 
lige AU, SPS 
CAPE FROM-HIS 
ENEMIES AT JE- 
RUSALEM, verses 20, 
30. As at Damascus, 
Paul here at Jerusa- 
lem preached boldly, 
and aroused the mur- 
= —— derous enmity of the 
Damascus Wall, Showing the Traditional Site of Paul’s Escape J€WS. The Grecian 
; Jews—and he him- 
self was a Grecian Jew—sought to kill him. After only two weeks in the city 
(Gal. 1.18), he had to flee to escape assassination. The brethren sent him to the 
seaport of Cesarea, and thence to Tarsus. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


. But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apostles, verse 27. I have a 
notion that Barnabas and Paul were old friends. Tradition says that they were 
scholars together in the school of Gamaliel. I am much more inclined to the be- 
lief that they were fellow-students in the university at Tarsus. Cilicia is only a 
few hours’ sail from Cyprus, Barnabas’ home, and as Barnabas belonged to a 
well-to-do family it is in the highest degree likely that he was sent across to 
Tarsus, the nearest, and one of the most famous, university towns, to finish his 
education. There he would inevitably come into contact with Paul’s people and 
Paul himself, and thus a friendship sprang up be- ¢ 
tween them, and although a great gulf had been 
fixed between them when Barnabas became a be- 
liever and Paul a persecutor, yet Barnabas had s 
never forgotten his friend.—Dr. J. D. Jones. & 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND 
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Review Questions Bearing upon the Les- 
son. In what frame of mind did Paul set out for 
Damascus? What did he intend to do? What 
admirable qualities did he show on his wrong 
course? How was his mistake revealed to him? 

Paul in Arabia. Luke says nothing about 
Paul’s three years’ stay in Arabia, but Paul writes 
in his Epistle to the Galatians: “When it was the 
good pleasure of God to reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the Gentiles, 
straightway I conferred not with flesh and blood; 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them that were ~~ pauL’s EARLY JOURNEYS 
apostles before me; but I went away into Arabia, ° ‘ 
and again I returned unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jeru- 
salem.” It is supposed by some that he went to Mt. Sinai, but he may have 
gone no farther than the desert region near Damascus, which might be called 


“Arabia,” 
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Winning a boy to Christ is one step; teaching him to do similar work with 
and for another boy is the next step. Many a boy has given himself to Christ 
only to find that his new-found joy is not supposed to be communicable by him 
to other boys of his own age, judging as he will by the lack of emphasis laid 
upon what he is expected to do in that direction, ; : 

Certain facts as to boy nature are guide posts to the right way of reaching a 
boy with the evangelistic idea. It may be assumed that the boy is always glad 
to let other boys know, individually, when he gets a present of a new knife. 
If he owns a first-class football outfit he does not hide it from view, but he is 
likely to wear it in season and out of season. Whatever material possession he 
acquires is rarely withheld from his playmates. Experience with boys in the 
things of the spirit confirms the conviction that a boy is generally willing and 
sometimes eager to tell other boys, individually, of what Christ means to him. 

The spirit of indifference is rarely found in boy-life. Enthusiasm is rather the 
rule. He will not think of so many false reasons why it is hard to speak to 
others personally about Christ as a grown man will. If Christ is real to him, he 
can make him real to another boy, and he makes little fuss about it—Philip E. 


Howard. 
rs TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
SAUL BEGINS HIS MINISTRY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “In the Divine reckoning,” Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay makes Paul say, “my life begins from my conversion and call to 
the Gentiles. If you would understand my life, you must refer every act in it 
to that primary revelation of the will of Godin me.” ‘To know what was God’s 
will for him, was the need which sent Paul to “Arabia” for meditation and 
prayer. He returned to Damascus with a new view of Christ and of God, of 
himself and of the world, and with a burning zeal for his new calling as an 
apostle of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Bonar once had a dream that the angels took his zeal and weighed -it. 
He was much pleased to find that it was full weight. But then the angels began 
to analyze it in various ways, and to discover that it was in part selfishness, in 
part sectarianism, in part ambition, and only a small part pure love to God. Such 
was not Paul’s zeal. It was a hundred percent purely good. He was absolutely 
devoted to the new Leader and Master of his soul. The disciples in Jerusalem 
could not believe this. Past experiences made them suspicious of Paul. Was 
this natural? 

Barnabas the Friend of the Friendless. It is not easy to live down one’s 
past. The very completeness of Saul’s work of destruction in Jerusalem made it 
all the more imperative that no mistake be made this time. ‘The wolf might 
throw off the sheep’s clothing and again ravin the fold. Saul had come “to 
visit Cephas” (Gal. 1.18).. He had not come to be inducted into the apostolic 
office. That authority he had received from the Lord Jesus, not from man (Gal. 
1.1). But Saul wished to carry on his Gentile ministry in harmony with the 
apostles, and there was much that he could learn about the earthly life of Jesus 
from Simon Peter during those two weeks. “They were afraid of him.’ ‘The 
imperfect tense pictures the shrinking away from Saul as he presented himself. 
“He assayed to join himself to the disciples.” ‘The imperfect tense again shows 
that Saul did not give up without a struggle. He was deeply mortified beyond a 
doubt. The memory of Saul’s fierce hatred of these men flared up like a flame. 
Criticism and fear demanded that Saul furnish proof of his sincerity before he 
be received as a brother in Christ. It was a crucial moment for Saul and for 
Christianity, But Barnabas vouched for the correctness of Saul’s stay and for 
the genuineness of his conversion. It was a bold and a noble thing to do. “It 
was Barnabas who appreciated Paul; it was to him that the Church owes the 
most extraordinary of her founders,” declares Renan. “Among the causes of 
the faith of the world we must count the generous movement of Barnabas, 
stretching out his hand to the suspected and forsaken Paul.” ‘The life of Bar- 
nabas seems to have been devoted to the ministry of those in distress. It is a 
noble ministry for any life—Prof. A. T. Robertson, in The London Expositor. 

The Mission Field. When Saul saw the vision of the risen Lord on the 
road to Damascus and heard the great command anew from the lips of his 
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Master, the whole Roman world with the exception of Palestine was an unoccu- 
pied mission field, The Apostle to the Gentiles began his work at Damascus 
and Antioch, and then, driven by the spirit, he pressed on to regions beyond, 
preaching the gospel from Jerusalem even unto Illyricum, and made plans to go 
from Rome into distant Spain. Because of this world-wide vision and the 
urgency of the task, he writes to the Corinthians at Rome: “So have I striven to 
preach the Gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I should build upon an- 
other man’s foundation. But as it is written, “To whom he was not spoken of, 
they shall see; and they that have not heard shall understand, ” 

Paul’s companions and successors continued to carry out this program, until 
the spread of Christianity in the first century of the Christian Era became a 
supernatural event in history. Yet at the close of the apostolic age, the world 
was still largely unoccupied. The modern era of English missions began with 
Carey. When he wrote his investigation of the missionary problem (that won- 
derful epitome of the conditions and the needs of the non-Christian world in 
his day), it was true that discovery and exploration had vastly widened the hori- 
zon of missions, and the world was more Christian than in the days of Paul, but 
it was still largely unknown, only partially discovered, and very sparsely occu- 
pied by missions. Africa was unexplored, China unknown, Central Asia un- 
visited, and the principal mission fields of today closed by barriers and diffi- 
culties which seemed insurmountable. 

Now at the beginning of the Twentieth Century Missions have made such rapid 
progress that there is an impression in some quarters that all doors are open, 
and that the problem of evangelization has become one of opportunism simply 
depending on an adequate supply of men and means, But this is not the case. 

In contemplating the unparalleled progress of the work of missions in recent 
years and the wonderful opportunities which challenge the Church to win whole 
nations, we must not be blind to the fact that there is still work which remains 
to be begun, as well as work which remains to be finished, if the plan of cam- 
paign is to be all-inclusive in its scope. There are still many portions of the 
world and great areas of population without organized missionary effort; where 
the forces of evil hold their own as securely as if the Savior had never con- 
quered; where the famine-stricken have never heard of the Bread that came 
down from Heaven for the heart-hunger of the world; where the darkness of 
superstition and error has never been illumined by the torch of civilization or 
the light of the Gospel—Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, in The Unoccupied Mission 
Fields of Africa and Asia. 

Challenging Queries. Suppose some one were to offer me a thousand pounds 
for every soul that I might earnestly try to lead to Christ, would I endeavor to 
lead any more souls to him than I am endeavoring to do now? Is it possible 
that I would attempt to do for money, even at the risk of blunders or ridicule, 
what I hesitate or shrink from doing now in obedience to God’s command? Is 
my love of money stronger than my love of God? Is this why I am not a soul- 
winner ? 

Suppose that “when the roll is called up yonder,” I am there myself, but that 
all through the eternal ages I am unable to find a single person who is there 
because of my having led him to Christ—what will heaven mean to me? 

Suppose that as an employee I were spasmodic in the kind of service I ren- 
dered—zealous one week, lukewarm the second, and utterly indifferent the third ; 
“then zealous, and lukewarm, and indifferent again, and so on—how long would 
my employer stand such service as that? But is not this the kind of. soul- 
winning service I am giving God? Or it may be not even as good as this. If 
God’s love for me were to be as spasmodically manifested as my love for him, 
how would I fare? ; ; : 

Suppose I were to be asked how many persons I had persistently tried to win 
to Christ during the past month, or even during the past year, what would my 
answer be? How many have I even spoken to? How many have I on my prayer~ 
list now? If I am not interested enough in the salvation of others even to have 
a daily prayer-list, is it any wonder that I am not a soul-winner? Suppose that 
every member of the church to which I belong were to become henceforth a 
soul-winner as exemplified in the life of Paul, would not such a revival follow 
as this church and community have never seen?—The Christian. ; : 

The Joy of Winning Souls. Mr. William T. Stead once visited Gipsy Smith 
when he was holding revival services among the Welsh colliers, At the close of 
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the evening service Mr. Stead was waiting for his friend in the inquiry room 
when a young collier went up and spoke to him. “Mr. Stead,” he said, “I rep- 
resent six of my chums—young colliers—who are all at work now down the pit. 
They have sent me to bring you a message. We had made up our minds to be 
infidels, and we thought we were. But we worshipped you, Mr. Stead; you 
have been our hero. We read everything we could get hold of written by you. 
A few months ago we read one of your articles which knocked the infidelity 
out of us and made us all give our hearts to God. My companions asked me 
to come and thank you for that article.” 

Mr. Stead could make no reply. He gripped the young fellow’s hand and 
sobbed with joy. When he was alone with Gipsy Smith, Mr. Stead told him that 
he had shaken hands with many of the crowned heads of Europe, but nothing 
had given him such supreme joy as he experienced when he gripped the hand of 
the young collier. 

Shall we Testify by Deeds Alone? Some Christians say that they believe 
in living rather than preaching Christianity, that their own Christian lives must 
be their message to others. The following incident narrated in the Youth’s 
Companion shows how those who are not Christians regard this view: 

“When I was a young man [ feared that others would resent a personal appeal 
to become a Christian. My wife’s cousin, a young fellow not yet of age, lived in 
our house for six months. My dread of meddling was such that I never asked 
him to be present at family worship, or spoke to him.on the subject of religion. 
He fell into the company of a wild set, and was rapidly going to the bad. When 
I reasoned with him, I spoke of Christ. 

“To you call yourself a Christian?’ he asked, assuming an astonished look. 

“T hope so,’ I replied. 

“But you are not. If you were, he must be your best Friend. Yet I have 
lived in your house for six months and you have never once named his name to 
me. No, he is nothing to you.’ 

“T have never forgotten the rebuke.” 

One of the rights and privileges of friends is the free interchange of thoughts 
on subjects that lie nearest to their hearts; if the subject of their spiritual life 
is never mentioned between them, are they not losing the highest and best privi- 
lege of all? 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Welcoming converts. It does not re- 
quire any great exercise of the imagination to realize that the primitive Church 
by its suspiciousness and by its coldness ran a great risk that day of losing Paul. 
In these days of ours, coldness and aloofness have chilled the ardor of many a 
young disciple. There are people outside the Church altogether, just because 
ne have not been kindly received by the people inside the Church—Dr. J. D. 

ones. 

2. Paul’s call to the apostleship of the Gentiles. See Part II of David Smith’s 
Life and Letters of St. Paul. 

Questions to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 1. How did 
the persecution at Jerusalem prove a blessing in disguise? 2. Why was the gospel 
first preached to the Jews rather than to the Gentiles? 3. Describe the Antioch 
of this time. 4. Why is Antioch called the Second Birthplace of Christianity? 
5. What name was first given at Antioch? 6. Are all real Christians called 
Christian? 7. Are all called Christians real Christians? 8. Which one of our 


large denominations is called by a name which was originally given in derision? 


9. What was the origin of the word Puritan? 10. What was Barnabas’ appraise- 
ment of Paul? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
GETTING READY FOR A NEW CAREER 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “Before any work for God always 
comes the vision of God,” says the President of Brown University. “I have had 
men say to me, ‘Didn’t Paul’s Christian life begin with the question, “What wilt 
thou have me to do?”’ No, it did not; no Christian life begins with that ques- 
tion. It begins with the question, ‘Who art thou, Lord?’ When Paul had set- 
tled that it was the Risen Christ who appeared to him, then came the much 
easier question, ‘What wilt thou have me to do?” 

When for three years Jesus had been teaching his disciples and his work was 
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nearly finished, when his thoughts were turned toward Jerusalem and his ap- 
proaching death, he took the twelve with him om his last northward journey, and 
at Cesarea Philippi he asked them who others said that he was, and then suddenly 
put to them the great personal question, “Who say ye that I am?” Peter an- 
swered for them all in the words of our Golden Text, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” : 

When Paul came to think about his second question as regards his new career, 
he needed to go off by himself to make sure of God’s answer. Where does it say 
in Gal. 1.15-17 that he went? How do you suppose he spent the time there? 
When he returned to Damascus what did he do? With what result? 

Getting Ready at Jerusalem for his Career. It is surely an innocent use 
of the imagination to think of Paul and Peter sitting or walking together on the 
housetop and conversing of the great past. On one occasion their theme would 
be the Lord’s early ministry in Galilee, so closely associated with Peter’s open- 
ing manhood; on another, the discourses and scenes of the last hours before the 
crucifixion; on another, the death and burial, the glorious resurrection and ascen- 
sion, and the experiences of the forty days. “Tell me all you can remember of 
the Master,” would be the frequent request of the new disciple of him who had 
been so especially privileged as a witness. And it must often have come to pass 
that as they communed together of all those things that had happened, Jesus 
himself drew near, and their hearts burned within them, 

What Peter could not tell him, James could. For he had shared the home of 
Nazareth, but had remained unbelieving until the resurrection convinced him. 
James would recount the story of the early years, and corroborate Peter’s nar- 
rative of events from the Easter dawn to the Day of Pentecost.—Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
in Paul a Servant of Jesus Christ, 

How We May Proclaim Jesus the Christ. Let us consider what it is that 
we desire to do. We may put it into a single sentence: We desire to bring our 
friend to the knowledge, and thus to the love of Jesus Christ, and so to alle- 
giance to him. What will bring that about? Our own example will do a great 
deal, The fact that we are manifestly devoted to Jesus Christ, that we are not 

‘only regular in our attendance upon those services in which we are brought near 
to him, but are glad to go and honestly regret to stay away, that the will of 
Jesus Christ affects our will,—all this is of aggressive value. Though we do not 
say a word, it helps. Christianity on Sunday, with a lack of Christianity between 
Sundays, does not help. Devotion to the church, accompanied by selfishness at 
home, does not help. If we so live as to make it plain to those who know us 
that Jesus Christ is an ever-present strength and joy to us; if they see that he 
makes us considerate of others, cheerful under trials, patient in affliction, self- 
sacrificing, and having the spirit of service,—that helps immeasurably. 

To bring our friend where he will hear about Jesus Christ is a way to effect 
our desire for him. We may not be able to say the word which we want to 
say; but in the church, where the Scriptures are read and the gospel is preached, 
he may hear the word which he needs. If it were an appreciation for music 
which we wished to cultivate in him, we probably would not argue with him 
about the excellence of the works of the masters, we would take him to con- 
certs, to as many concerts as we could get him to attend cheerfully. We would 
not urge him against his will, but we would very persistently invite him. We 
would not expect much at the beginning: he would probably say a great many 
times that he would never go again, and would revile music on general prin- 
ciples, but he would go if we kept after him, and by and by he would hear with 
his ears, and rejoice with his heart, and be converted musically. That is the 
right thing to do with the friend whom we would bring to an appreciation of 
religion. We will bring him at least to the service. He ought never to be com- 
pelled to come in, but the Christian in the house ought never to go to church on 
Sunday without inviting the member of the family who does not commonly go. 
That unwearying, cheerful invitation will accomplish much. : , 

That is what Philip did. He did not know much about Jesus Christ himself, 
he had been acquainted with him for only one day, and when Nathanael having 
listened to what he had to say about him, offered an objection—Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?—he had no argument or proof to give in answer. 
What he said was, Come and see. Only come, he said, look into his face, hear 
him speak, get acquainted with him, and then make up your own mind, That 
was no argument; but it was more effective than a whole encyclopedia of argu- 
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ments. Nathanael did come and see, and thus another disciple was added to the 
company of Jesus—Dean Hodges, in The Human Nature of the Saints. _ 
Boy’s Experience. One bright afternoon the leader of a boy’s guild was 

standing ona street corner when one of the members rushed up to him excitedly, 
Had there been a football victory? : : 

“T’ve got him,” cried the boy, “he wasn’t easy, but I kept at him and he is 
coming in!” 

“Good, good!” exclaimed the leader. “I am very glad.” : 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. He was only fifteen years old. It meant something 
to him when he had won a victory for his Master. 

“And you'll keep it up, won’t you?” asked the leader. ; 

“Yes, sir;” said the boy emphatically. “There’s another fellow I’m trying for.” 
—Philip S. Howard. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Stronger and better than the desire to be 
saved is the desire to save-—Dr. R. F. Horton. 


Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own.—Whittier. 


I will get ready, and then perhaps my chance will come.—Lincoln. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. IV. Saul’s Experiences between his Conversion 
and his Return to Tarsus. 

Questions to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson.. 1. What 
drove the Christians away from Jerusalem? 2. Where did they go? 3. Where 
was Antioch? 4. Phcenicia? 5. Cyprus? 6. Who was the first Gentile convert 
of Christianity? 7. Who gave directions to have him baptized? 8. How had 
Peter learned to be so liberal? (Acts 10.) 9. What city has been the head- 
quarters of the Church hitherto? 10. What man has been the leader? 11. What 
new name was given to the disciples at Antioch? 12. What does the name mean? 
13. What have the disciples been called hitherto? 14. What did Barnabas mean 
by his exhortation in verse 23? 15. Why do you think Barnabas chose Saul 
for his helper? 16. How did the converts at Antioch show themselves Christians ? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: SAUL WINNING OTHERS TO CHRIST 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Why did Saul start out for Damas- 
cus? What wonderful thing happened to him on the way? ‘That great event 
changed his whole life. Instead of a persecutor of Christians he is now himself 
a Christian. During the rest of this year we shall learn what wonderful things 
he did for his new Master. 

Getting Ready to Be a Missionary. The greatest leaders of Saul’s race had 
found out the meaning of life, alone with God, in the wilderness, or in the 
mountains, or on the edge of the desert. Moses had come face to face with God 
on Mount Sinai, Elijah had heard the still small voice speaking to him, far 
away from the rush and din of the world. John the Baptist got his preparation 
for his mission in the solitary wilderness undisturbed by people. Jesus had dis- 
covered in the desert how to come forth victorious over temptation and here he 
had realized that his kingdom was not to rest on force and worldly power. So, 
too, Saul now felt that he must go away from the city and live for a time in the j 
heart of nature and open his soul to God. He decided to go to Arabia for his 
period of quiet and of meditation. He has not told us a word about his life in 
Arabia and none of his friends has given us any reports of these months of 
solitude and meditation. ‘Today, if any man wished to prepare for a great career 
of ministry or missionary service, he would go to some college or university or 
seminary or training school and learn how to do the work which lay before 
him, and he would train his body with games of skill and athletic courses, so 
as to be at his very best in mind and heart and body. Saul had nothing of this 
sort open to him. He had finished his years of study but they only prepared him 
to be a Jewish Rabbi, a teacher of the law. Now he wanted to learn how to 
tell the world the full message, the good news, which Jesus had brought to men. 
There was no school where this was taught. There were no Christian colleges 
or universities or seminaries yet. The best thing Saul could do was, therefore, 
to go away alone and read and think and let God teach him. 

At first he supposed that the good news which Jesus had brought was for his 
own people alone but as he meditated and studied and listened he began to see 
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that God’s love reached everybody and that the great Galilean had come to bring 
new life to all people in the world. It was many years perhaps before Saul fully 
realized all that this meant, but I think he began to see it in Arabia. Another 
thing kept coming before him all the time. He was eager to find out why Jesus 
had died on the cross, why he had suffered, and what it all meant. That also 
took years of thought before he understood it, but here in the quiet of the moun- 
tains he began to see. How we wish he had written some letters from Arabia 
and told what he was doing and thinking! If he had only written to his mother 
once a week, or even once a month, and she had preserved the letters, how 
eagerly we would read them now! But there is not a word about it all. We only 
know that in the stillness his spirit was gathering power. 

At last he felt that he was “ready.” This is one of his great words—“T am 
now ready.” The time of quiet was over and the busy life must begin. He felt 
sure he could make everybody believe in his Christ. It was all so plain and 
wonderful that people would be bound to listen as he told them what he had 
seen and known and felt! He decided to go back to Damascus and begin there 
—near the place where he had first seen Jesus and where the great change in his 
life had come. 

But it was not as easy as he expected. In the place he soon discovered that he 
needed to know more about the life of Jesus. He had not talked with anybody 
yet who had been with him in Galilee and in Jerusalem. He must learn more 
about him before he could move people with his words. And then he found 
that the people did not want to hear about Jesus. ‘The Jews in Damascus all 
thought Saul was a traitor. He had started for their city to persecute the fol- 
lowers of Jesus and now he was one of the followers himself, trying to make 
them believe. They decided to seize him and do to him what he used to do to the 
followers of Jesus. They would soon put him where he would not talk any more 
about this Galilean Teacher. They watched all the gates of the city so that Saul 
could not get away and they had men hunting for him through the streets. But 
some of Saul’s friends put him in a great basket and in the dark of the night, 
by a long rope, they let him down the side of the wall and he got far away from 
the dangerous city before the morning sun came up. 

He must have felt a strange thrill as he passed by the place where he saw the 
great light and heard the voice saying: “Saul, why persecutest thou me?” But 
he hurried on over the road through Galilee and came to Jerusalem, which he had 
left three years before. He had started out a persecutor. He came back a fol- 
lower of Jesus—Rufus M. Jones, in St. Paul the Hero. 

Bringing One. Ina Sunday-school of Salt Lake City, I was very much sur- 
prised to find a small class of Korean young men. That morning a member of 
the class had brought with him a small American boy.’ The superintendent, 
coming around, asked how this boy came to be in that class. The Korean said 
the boy was the son of the man for whom he worked, and as the boy did not go 
to Sunday-school he had asked the father if he might not bring the boy with him. 
An American boy, in America, brought to Sunday-school by a Korean, and that 
boy the only new scholar in that school that day! This “bringing one has _be- 
come such a part of our work in Korea that very seldom is a person baptized 
until he has brought at least one into the Kingdom.—John D. Moore. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Acts 9.20. 

Follow me and I will make you fishers of men.—Jesus, y 

It is not what we do or say that God uses, but our lives.—Thring. 

Note-Book Work. IV. The topic; a statement about Paul in Arabia; a 
statement about why and how he left Damascus; a statement about how he 
was received in Jerusalem; a statement about what he learned there. 

Questions to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 1. How did 
Stephen meet his death? 2, How was the knowledge of Christ brought to the 
Greeks at Antioch? 3. Where was Antioch? 4. Who was sent from the Church 
at Jerusalem to find out about the new church? 5. Tell the conversation which 
may have taken place between Barnabas and the Church at Jerusalem. 6, What 
sort of man was Barnabas? 7, What beautiful name was given at Antioch to 
the followers of Christ? 8. What does it mean to be a Christian? (To love and 
obey and serve Christ.) 9. Whom did Barnabas get to help him in the work: 
at Antioch? to. Tell the conversatioa which may have taken place between Bar- 
nabas and Paul at Tarsus. 
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SAUL TEACHING AT ANTIOCH 


Golden Text 


For a whole year they were gathered together with 
the church, and taught much people. Acts 11.26 


LESSON Acts 11.19-30; 12.25 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 19.7-14 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Acts 5.42; 1 Timothy 2.5-7; 2 Timothy 2.2 


ACTS 11.19 They therefore that were scattered abroad upon the tribulation 
that arose about Stephen travelled as far as Phenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
speaking the word to none save only to Jews. 20 But there were some of 
them, men of Cyrus and Cyrene, who, when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 21 And the hand of the Lord 
was with them: and a great number that believed turned unto the Lord. 
22 And the report concerning them came to the ears of the church which was 
in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch: 23 who, when 
he was come, and had seen the grace of God, was glad; and he exhorted them 
all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord: 24 for he 
‘was a good man, and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith: and much people was 
added unto the Lord. 25 And he went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul; 26 and 
when he had found him, he brought him unto Antioch. And it came to pass, 
that even for a whole year they were gathered together with the church, and 
taught much people; and that the disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch. 

27 Now in these days there came down prophets from Jerusalem unto 
Antioch. 28 And there stood up one of them named Agabus, and signified by 
the Spirit that there should be a great famine over all the world: which came 
to pass in the days of Claudius. 29 And the disciples, every man according to 
his ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren that dwelt in Judea: 
80 which also they did, sending it to the elders by the hand of Barnabas and 
Saul, 

ACTS 12.25 And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, when they had 
fulfilled their ministration, taking with them John whose surname was Mark. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. GOOD COMING OUT OF EVIL; GOD’S OVERRULING; THE 
FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH, verses 19-21. Luke now 
takes a look backward. Recalling the tribulation that arose about Stephen, he 
tells us that it resulted in the disciples’ being scattered abroad. ‘They traveled 
as far as Phenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, all the time preaching to Jews only. 
Some of the disciples who went to Antioch were Greek-speaking Jews, natives 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, whose residence among Gentiles had made them more 
liberal in their views than were the Hebrew-speaking Jews of Palestine. ‘These 
humble and unnamed disciples took a great forward step in the history of 
the Church—they preached to the Greeks at Antioch also, telling them about the 
Lord Jesus. The interpretation of this whole event at Antioch hinges upon the 
meaning given to the word translated Greeks. In the Greek there are two words 
for this: (1) EdAquords, Hellenistes, a Grecian, a Hellenist or Greek Jew, a Jew 
_ by descent and training and religion but born outside of Palestine under Greek 
influence; (2) ENhqvls, Hellenis, a Greek, a Gentile. Both words occur in dif- 
ferent MSS. The Revisers accepted the second word, and the interpretation™ 
therefore is that the gospel was preached to Gentiles. And the hand of the Lord 
was with them: the hand is a symbol of power, the workers had back of them 
God’s omnipotence, so that (for this is the force here of the conjunction and) 
a great number that believed turned unto the Lord. 

II, A GOOD MAN OBSERVES AND ENCOURAGES A GOOD WORK, 
verses 22-24. We can readily understand that this revolutionary step of preach- 
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ing to Gentiles did not please the Church which was in J erusalem, but instead of 
hastily condemning it, they sent Barnabas to investigate the situation. Barnabas 
may have been chosen because he was himself a native of Cyprus and would be 
inclined to view the situation sympathetically. And when Barnabas saw the 
grace of God, he was glad. The grace of God may refer to the genuineness of 
the conversion of the Gentiles, or to the manifestation of the Spirit, as in 10.45. 
And he exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord. Conversion is not the end but the beginning. He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved. If the Jews and Greeks at Antioch obeyed Barnabas, no trouble 
would arise among them, for they would all live together in Christian unity, sons 
of one Father, brothers of one Lord. Luke adds that Barnabas was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith, It is a mark of a good man to rejoice 
in good work whether or not done in the customary way. 

ll, THE BIGGEST THING THAT BARNABAS DID AT ANTIOCH, 
verses 25, 26a. Through the efforts of Barnabas the Church at Jerusalem finally 
accepted Paul as a brother, but no great work was entrusted to his care. Ten or 
twelve years had passed since Paul’s conversjon, and though he had been working 
in Syria and Cilicia, he was still far from being a leader in the Church. Then 
Barnabas needed help at Antioch. The need was urgent. The door of oppor- 
tunity was opening to the whole Gentile world. He knew just the right man for 
the place, one who had the necessary breadth of mind and sympathy of heart, a 
Hellenistic Jew like himself, familiar with the Greek language and culture and 
thought. He sought and found Paul at Tarsus, and brought him to Antioch. 
And thus it came to pass that the man who was instrumental in driving away 
from Jerusalem the disciples who founded this church at Antioch, came to help 
them in their work, For Barnabas’ magnanimity, see Dr. Jones’ words on 
page 288, 

IV. THE NEW NAME, THE FINEST NAME IN THE WORLD, 26. 
And it came to pass that even for a whole year Paul and Barnabas taught the 
people at Antioch. And the disciples were called Christians, Christ’s men, first 
‘tn Antioch, Hitherto the disciples had been only a special Jewish sect, for practi- 
cally all were either Jews or Jewish proselytes. Now, however, a name was needed 
that should include both Jews and Gentiles, and should be descriptive of their 
belief. The disciples themselves had no more thought of separating from the 
Church of Judea than John Wesley meant to separate from the Church of Eng- 
land, to employ an oft-used comparison. ‘They called themselves disciples, 
learners, saints, consecrated to God; the faithful, or believers; brethren, sons 
of one Father. This new term of Christians was not adopted by them during 
the history recorded in the Acts. It is used only twice again in the New Testa- 
ment: Acts 26.28; 1 Pet. 4.6. It has been thought that the nickname was given 
by the people of Antioch in derision, in the same spirit as since then have been 
given the now honored names of Puritan, Wesleyan, Methodist, Protestant. The 
Greek word for Christ is xpucrés, Christos, and it is very similar to another 
Greek word xpyorés Chrestos, which was sometimes used ironically for “a good 
fellow.” The people of Antioch were noted for their witty epigrams, and in 
their term of xpiorapol, Christianoi, there may have been a play upon the words. 

On the other hand, it may have been only natural that they should have called 
the followers of Christ, Christ’s-men, just as they called the followers of Pom- 
ey, Pompey’s-men, or Pompeiani, ! 
: v. THE LIBERALITY OF THE ANTIOCH CHRISTIANS, verses 27-30. 
Among the prophets, or teachers, who came ‘to Antioch at this time from Jeru- 
salem, was one named Agabus (who is mentioned again in Acts 21.10, 11), who 
declared that there would be a great famine over all the world: which came to 
pass in the days of Claudius, “We have ample evidence of a wide-spread dearth 
over various parts of the Roman Empire, to which Suetonius, Dion Cassius, 
Tacitus, and Eusebius all bear witness, in the reign of Claudius ; and in no other 
reign do we find such varied allusions to periodical famines.” ‘The Christians 
at Antioch at once took steps to raise money for the brethren that dwelt in Judea, 
most of whom were very poor. ‘The sum raised they sent by Barnabas and Saul 
to the elders, Where were the apostles? It has been surmised that they had 
fled, but it is probable that the elders, not apostles, are mentioned “because the 
embassy was of a purely business kind, and it was not fit that the apostles should 
serve tables. These Christian elders held in all probability no new kind of office; 
but theirs was a continuation in the Christian Church of the office of presbyters, 
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to whom probably the government of the synagogue was assigned.” Professor 
Ramsay places the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem in 45, or preferably 
in 46, at the commencement of the great famine in Judea. f 
VI. THE RETURN OF BARNABAS AND SAUL, Acts 12.25. On their 
return they were accompanied by John Mark. We shall hear more of him later. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The disciples determined to send relief unto the brethren that dwelt in Judea, 
verse 29. ‘The wealthier Jews of the Dispersion were accustomed to send relief 
to the poorer Jews of Palestine during times of famine or trouble. In this case 
the Gentile Christians joined with the Jewish Christians in sending relief to the 
Christians in Palestine, who would not be likely to receive aid through the ortho- 
dox Jews. Josephus records the fact that Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her 
son, who were Jewish proselytes, sent large supplies of food to Judea during 
this famine. 

Mr. Gamahliel Wad-El-Ward sees in the Jewish custom of sending money to 
the Palestine Jews a reason for the laziness that so largely prevails today among 
the Jews of the cities of Palestine. “The Jews,” he says, “are taught to be lazy 
and unthrifty from their infancy; for every man, woman and child, from the 
day of his birth to his death, receives a certain sum per week from a fund known 
as the Halooka, sent from all the Jews in the different parts of the world, for 
the maintenance of their brethren in the Holy Land, and for which they expect 
the residents of Canaan to pray for them when near the Holy Places, and to be 
their proxy at their fast on the Day of Atonement and at their rejoicings at the 
Feast of the Passover.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What led Philip and others 
to preach the gospel in Samaria, a lesson of last year? Whom did the Church at 
Jerusalem send to investigate the work? What was the report? Who was 
Stephen? What did Paul have to do with Stephen? Where did we leave Paul 
in our last lesson? What part has Barnabas had in Paul’s life? Where was 
Paul born? Educated? Converted? Where did he retire? Where did he visit? 
Where did he wait? 

Bringing the Gospel to Gentiles. Acts 11.19 returns to the persecution and 
scattering of the disciples which followed upon the martyrdom of Stephen. In 
chapters 9 and 10 we hear how, as a consequence of that scattering, the gospel 
was carried to other parts of Palestine; now we learn how it was carried be- 
yond Palestine as far as Antioch in Syria, and of the way in which Christianity 
became a new religion. It was a tremendous innovation, the preaching to Gen- 
tiles in Antioch, and because of its influence upon later events, Antioch has been 
called the second birth-place of Christianity. 

The Date. The date of the journeying of Barnabas and Paul to Judea with 
relief funds is generally given as 44 or 45 a. p. Professor Ramsay dates it a 
year later, and identifies it with the visit mentioned by Paul in Galatians 2.1-10. 
The necessity of having it agree with Paul’s account in Galatians is avoided by 
the natural supposition that Paul does not there recall all his visits to Jerusalem, 
but only those important for his argument in that epistle. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Phenicia was an important commercial district some forty-five miles broad, 
extending for a hundred and twenty miles along the Mediterranean coast north 
of Palestine. At this time it formed a part of the Roman Province of Syria, 
Its chief cities were Tyre and Sidon. 

Cyprus is the large island in the Mediterranean south of Asia Minor. Cyrene 
was the capital of Libya, west of Egypt. For Tarsus review page 250. : 

Antioch, the city where Christianity was first preached to Gentiles in large 
numbers, and where the disciples were first called Christians, became “the mother 
church” of the Gentile Christians, as Jerusalem was the mother church of the 
Jewish Christians. It was the birth-place of Christian missions, for it was the 
starting point from which Paul set out on his three great missionary journeys, 
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Antioch was on the Orontes in northern Syria,-sixteen miles from the coast 
where it had a seaport called Selucia. It was the capital of the province of 
Syria and one of the most famous cities of the ancient world. With a popula- 
tion of half a million, it ranked as the third larg- 
est and wealthiest city of the Roman Empire, 
Rome being the first and Alexandria the second. 
The main street which, like the Street called 
Straight of Damascus, ran for five miles directly 
through the city, was paved with blocks of white 
marble and lined with double colonnades of mar- 
ble. “Trees, flowers and fountains adorned the 
promenade, and poets sang of the beauty of the 
statue of Apollo and of the Nymphzeum erected 
near the river.” The majority of the population 
were Syrians, but they spoke the Greek language. 
As it was the seat of the Roman Governor, there 
were large numbers of Romans in the city, and 
the Jews, who had been given equal rights of citi- 
zenship with the Macedonians and Greeks on the 
founding of the city about 300 B. c., formed a con- 
siderable community. ’ 

To Antioch came the richly-laden caravans 
from Persia and India. Read the account in Ben 
Hur. It was a city of great luxury and equllliese 
great wickedness. So notorious was it for its 
shameless corruption that Juvenal, the satirist, 
ees the enor of Rome by saying ee 
that “the Syrian Orontes has flowed into the : Arne 
Tiber.” “Such a city was a field white for the io Paes #8 
harvest,” observes a writer, “gasping like a thirsty | crowned queen, seated on a rock; 
land for a renovating and life-giving gospel, and the figure fee oe 
the large fringe of Gentile adherents which hung 
around the synagogues offered the Christian evangelist a golden opportunity.” 

In the later history of the Church, Antioch became famous for its school of 
theology. Ignatius the martyr was bishop here, and Chrysostom, who was later 
Patriarch to Constantinople (died in 407), was a native of Antioch. In the 
third and fourth centuries ten church councils were held here. 

If you have no large map of the Mediterranean world bring to class one from 
a large school geography, or use the colored map in this Guide. Let your pupils 
point out Palestine, Phcenicia and Syria and Cyprus, and locate Cyrene, Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus, Antioch, ‘Tarsus. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


For several years after Paul’s conversion we do not know what he was doing. 
As far as we know not one of the apostles cared what had become of him. He 
had vanished from their ken. Barnabas alone knew and cared. When oppor- 
tunity offered he set out in quest of Paul and he gave Paul the opportunity to 
make himself the greatest of the apostles. How much we are indebted to 
Barnabas, as the agent of God for setting Paul in his wonderful career of use- 
fulness! Everywhere there are people whose talents are lost to God’s kingdom, 
because no Barnabas has brought them out of their hiding places. A Sunday- 
school teacher has an unusual opportunity for being a Barnabas, a friend of the 
retiring folk, a bringer into light of great workers in God’s vineyard. Have 
you a singer among your pupils whose gift may be used in God’s house? Have 
you a thoughtful scholar who should be trained for leadership? Is there a 
quiet, retiring man or woman who needs to be brought out of his modest corner 
that he may serve? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
A YEAR’S TEACHING IN ANTIOCH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The history of the Christian Church 
during its first hundred years has been aptly called a tale of three cities—Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, and Rome. The tale of Jerusalem as the center of Christian 
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activity for fifteen years after the ascension of Jesus is now finished, and today 
we take up the tale of Antioch. Hitherto the Jews, with a few individual ex- 
ceptions, have been the only believers in Jesus as the Christ; now the gospel is 
carried to the Gentiles in Antioch, and we shall see it carried thence to Jews and 
Gentiles alike, in the great cities of Asia Minor and Greece and Italy. 

The Old Church at Jerusalem and the New Church at Antioch. The 
trouble with Jerusalem was that before the disciples were Christians they felt 
that they had to be Jews. Between sects and parties they drew elaborate dis- 
tinctions. They were like those today who are deeply conscious that Catholics 
differ from Protestants. Only to the Jews and Jewish proselytes did the Judean 
Evangelists preach. Their reverence for outworn things still somewhat obscured 
their sight of the living Savior. They did not see as yet that in Christ our tra- 
ditions are forever absorbed. Antioch was otherwise instructed. No one could 
have been a more obvious Hebrew than Saul of Tarsus. He refers to it in his 
letter to Philippi. But he says there that what things were gain to him by 
birth and education, these he counted loss for Christ. ‘Though a Jew, he was 
ready to be a Christian without prefix. Save the word Christian, he discarded 
every label, and the friends of Antioch followed his lead. 

Of the rise of the Church in Antioch, Jerusalem was as unconscious as the 
average chapel in Europe or America is uncotiscious of the rise of the church 
in Uganda. Stray missionaries from Judea arrived but they were not apostles, 
and what first concerned Jerusalem was the rumor that people outside of the 
Hebrew faith insisted on accepting Christ. As Peter had investigated the some- 
what similar situation in Samaria, so Barnabas was sent to look into this second 
case of unauthorized revival. He was full, not of doctrines and prejudices, but 
of the Holy Spirit—of faith—faith in God and faith in his neighbors. By what 
he saw at Antioch, he was in no way disturbed. If Gentiles came to Christ, so 
much the better. Barnabas had been brought up in Cyprus and knew heathendom 
at close quarters. About ceremonial, he seetns not to have worried at all. He 
said nothing about joining the church. But he did say a good deal about cleav- 
ing with all the heart unto the Lord. 

In leadership, the Church at Antioch was deficient. Therefore Barnabas needed 
a colleague, yet although he had come from Jerusalem, he did not send there for 
help. He looked in the opposite direction and remembered Saul, still living in 
Tarsus. He sent for Saul and Saul came, and for a year or more, these men 
~worked in Antioch with notable results. 

Barnabas was Self-Forgetful. One mark of a real generosity of soul is the 
absence of jealousy; a man is very far on in grace when it can be said of him 
that he is never jealous. “Love,” says Paul, “envieth not”” Barnabas was so 
generous that he had no room for envy in his heart. When he went to Tarsus 
for Paul and brought him back to Antioch, he knew quite well what he was 
doing. He had not forgotten the old days at Tarsus when Paul carried all be- 
fore him. He knew Paul was much the abler and stronger man. He knew if 
Paul came to Antioch he must inevitably take first place. But Barnabas never 
heeded that. All he cared for was the progress of the work. And perhaps this 
is the ultimate evidence of Barnabas’ goodness. Because envy lurks even in good 
men’s souls. 

The story is told of William Jay, a great English preacher, that when he was 
getting old his deacons proposed to get a colleague for him. But the old gen- 
tleman was jealous for his position, and when his deacons made the proposition 
he said to them: “Well, you see, gentlemen, when two people ride on the back 
of one horse, one rides first; and I mean to ride first.” 

But now look at Barnabas. He knew that to bring Paul in would inevitably 
mean that he, Barnabas, would have to ride second. That is exactly what hap~ 
pened. “Barnabas and Paul” is the order in Acts XIII, but by chapter XV it is 
“Paul and Barnabas.” You remember that Danton at the time of the French 
Revolution said, “Perish the name of Danton as long as France is saved.” ‘That 
is exactly how Barnabas felt: Perish the name of Barnabas as long as the King- 
dom of God is furthered. He was willing that Paul should increase and he 
should decrease. He had that love which envieth not—Dr. J. D. Jones, in Rec- 
ord of Christian Work. 

The Need Today of Leaders like Barnabas and Paul. When Mr. Roose- 
velt was President of the United States, Mr. John R. Mott asked his aid in pre- 
senting to the young men im our colleges the need of the ablest and most vig- 
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President. From his reply the following words are condensed :— 

Small, narrow, one-sided men, no matter how earnest, cannot supply leadership 
for the moral and religious forces which alone can redeem nations. They can 
do good in their own way; butin addition to them, the strongest are needed— 
men of marked personality who to tenderness add force and grasp, who show 
capacity for friendship, and who to a fine character unite an intense moral and 
spiritual enthusiasm, 

Every great city calls with insistent longing for leaders able and willing to 
suffer and fight, to show fortitude and. daring, to grapple with iron will and un- 
daunted front the terrible evils that grow up where men are crowded together, 
where life is led under a constant and feverish strain, where great wealth and 
biting poverty jostle one another.. The service can be rendered in the ministry, 
as I have known it to be rendered by Protestant clergyman and Catholic priest, 
aye, and by Jewish rabbi, or it can be rendered by laymen, by such men as 
Jacob Riis, by many a man and woman whom I could name, who, with infinite 
self-devotion, with love for mankind, but with a wisdom which prevents this 
love from becoming hysterical or sentimental, work steadily for the uplifting 
of their kind. 

Let the challenge be accepted. The work to be done is not easy. No work 
worth doing ever is easy. The fight for righteousness, the effort to realize the 
Kingdom of God in this world, is fraught with infinite hardship and risk, with 
the certainty of wearisome labor and discouragement, with danger to all who 
are feeble and faint-hearted. It is because of this very fact that the best, the 
most resolute, and the most daring spirits, should listen to the summons which 
calls them to the life of effort and conflict. We ask that men of heroic temper 
undertake the great adventure. We ask it for the very reason that the work 
thus undertaken necessitates the sacrifice of self-interest. Heroic deeds are to 
be done in this struggle, and we ask for heroic men to come forward to do them. 
The trumpet call is the most inspiriting of all sounds, because it summons men 

‘to spurn ease and self-indulgence and timidity, and bids them forth to the field 
where they must dare and do and die at need. So now the call of duty to under- 
take this great spiritual adventure, this work for the betterment of mankind, 
should ring in the ears of young men who are high of heart and gallant of soul, 
as a challenge to turn to the hard life of labor and risk which is so infinitely 
well worth living. 

The Need on the Mission Field. “It happened in Tokio,” said Henry Drum- 
mond, “that I had the privilege of addressing some forty Christian Japanese 
pastors, and at the close I asked them if they had any message they would like 
me to take home to the churches here’ from Japan. ‘Through an appointed 
spokesman they said: “Tell them to send us one six-thousand-dollar missionary,’ 

- =I know it is rather American, but never mind—‘rather than ten two-thousand- 
dollar missionaries.” Which, I think, in Scriptural language and Scriptural ap- 
peal means, “Send us Saul and Barnabas.” It means send us your best students 
and your most gifted scholars and most excellent saints. —Dr. G. H. Jouett. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Barnabas knew the old fruit, even when 
he found it growing in a new garden. He recognized the old tokens of grace, 
even when they were revealed in strange conditions. And these are the folk we 
want in our own town—we need people who can see Christ when he appears ina 
new dress, who can discern the cause of the Kingdom when it shows itself in 
novel conditions. There is a great work for Barnabas nowadays, for every- 
where God is revealing himself in new and diverse manners, and watchful, faith- 
ful men will love his appearing—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 3 

2. A study of Barnabas. See Matheson’s Representative Men. ; 

3. Antioch of Syria. See Chapter IV of Conybeare and Howson’s Life of 
‘Paul. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I, What motives led the Church at Antioch in Syria to give up Paul and Bar- 
nabas as missionaries? 2. Could they have argued that “There are heathen 
enough at home”? 3. How were they led to send away these leaders as mis- 
sionaries? 4. How did they learn the will of the Holy Spirit? 5. How are men 
today “‘separated” for the work of the gospel? 6. Are those who are not called 
to go forth as missionaries under any responsibility for the success of mission- 
aries? 7. What new fields are being entered by missionaries of our denomina- 
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tion? 8. In what ways has Barnabas shown his fitness for missionary work? 
9. Why did Paul and Barnabas go to Cyprus? 10, What was the attitude at this 
time toward magicians? 11. Was Paul too severe in his denunciation of Elymas? 
12, Where did Paul and Barnabas go from Cyprus? 13. Why was John Mark a 
“quitter”? 14. What is the gist of Paul’s sermon in Antioch of Pisidia? 15. Is 
there any modern nation in danger of rejecting Christ as did the Jews as a nation? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
ENTERING UPON A NEW CAREER 


Suggestions for Beginning the Lesson. Begin with an account of Antioch: 
See the Geographical Background. 

Paul Begins at Antioch his Great Career as the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
The center of interest shifts from the mother Church at Jerusalem to one which 
had been founded shortly before the time we are describing, in the gay, frivolous, 
busy, beautiful city of Antioch. Connected with the commerce of the Western 
world by the River Orontes, which flowed majestically through the marble palaces 
and crowded wharves that lined its banks, and communicating with the East by 
the caravans that brought the merchandise of Mesopotamia and Arabia through 
the passes of Lebanon, Antioch was an emporium of trade, a meeting place for 
the Old World and the New, “an Oriental Rome, in which all the forms of the 
civilized life of the empire found some representation.” It is forever famous in 
Christian annals, because a number of unordained and unnamed disciples, fleeing 
from Jerusalem in the face of Saul’s persecution, dared to preach the gospel to 
Greeks, and to gather the converts into a church, in entire disregard of the 
initial rite of Judaism. 

The population of Antioch was a rabble of all races; but the Greek element 
predominated, with its licentious rites, its vivacious, sparkling intellect, its mar- 
vellously elegant and subtle tongue, its passion for the theater, the arena, and the 
racecourse. There was need indeed that the River of Life should find its way 
into the swamp of beautiful but deadly corruption; but probably none of the 
leaders of the Church would have dared to take the initial step of conducting 
its streams thither. Peter and the Church at Jerusalem were only just learning, 
through amazing incidents in the house of Cornelius, that God was prepared to 
grant to Gentile proselytes repentance unto life. It was left, therefore, to a 
handful of fugitive, Hellenistic Jews, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, to break 
through the barriers of the centuries, and begin preaching the Lord Jesus to 
the Greeks at Antioch. Instantly the Divine Spirit honored their word, gave tes- 
eS a the word of God’s grace, and a great number believed and turned to 
the Lord. 

As soon as tidings of these novel proceedings reached Jerusalem, the Church 
despatched Barnabas, who was himself a Cypriot, to make inquiries and report. 
His verdict was definite and reassuring. He had no hesitation in affirming that 
it was a definite work of God’s grace; he rejoiced that these simple souls had 
been thrust into so ripe and plentiful a harvest; and he carried on the work 
ieee oe been inaugurated with such success that “much people was added unto 
the Lord. 

His success, however, only added to the perplexity and difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and he found himself face to face with a great problem. The Gentiles were 
pressing into the Church, and taking their places on an equality with Jews at 
the Supper and Love Feasts, an action which the more conservative Jews greatly 
resented. The single-hearted man was hardly able to cope with the problem. 
But he remembered that at his conversion his old friend and fellow-student had 
been specially commissioned to preach to the Gentiles; and hoping that he 
might be ready with a solution, he departed to Tarsus to seek Paul, and having 
found him brought him to Antioch. “And it came to pass that for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the Church, and taught much people.” 

But this year’s experience at Antioch was of the utmost consequence to Paul. 
He learned from Barnabas the conclusion to which the Church at Jerusalem 
had come, on hearing Peter’s recital of God’s dealing with Cornelius and his 
household (11.18) ; he noticed how evidently the Spirit of God set his seal upon 
appeals, whether by himself or others, addressed directly to the Gentiles, and 
thus was led with that deep appreciation which comes from the education of cir- 
cumstances to see that believing Gentiles were fellow-members of the Church 
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and fellow-heirs of the promises. God made no distinctions ; why should he? All 
the while his horizon was broadening, his confidence increasing, his conception 
of God’s purposes deepening, and he was for- 
mulating the Gospel which he afterwards 
preached among them (Gal. 11.2). 

We need not stay over his brief visit to Jeru- 
salem at the end of his year’s ministry at Anti- 
och, to carry alms from the Gentile Christians 
to their suffering Jewish brethren. Suffice it to 
say that it established a precedent which he fol- 
lowed in after life, and proved that there was 
no sort of antagonism between the new society 
and the old, but that all were one in Christ.— 
Condensed. from Paul a Servant of Jesus Christ, 
by F. B. Meyer. 

It Came to Pass that the Disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch. See 
page 285, 

Late ones er eters onions SWIG ee) aes taivap Rese. 2 
—was the proud claim which at this time pro- pa Yi ss ee 
cured special rights and favors in all aia I teres cated Ot Haute Uatercy 
am a Christian !—Christianos suwm!—became later the equally proud claim which 
led to grievous tortures and even death. The word Christian had become a 
sacred name by the time of Julian’s reign in the middle of the fourth century. 
He wished to revive the word “Galileans,” the old Jewish term of contempt for 
the followers of Christ, and even tried by a public decree to enforce its use. 
Jovian, his successor, declared himself a Christian, and one of his first decrees 
was the celebrated edict which placed the Christian religion on a legal basis. 

Who Should Be Called Christians. In Paraguay the natives have given 
our missionaries a name of beautiful significance—“M en-who-go-by-the-Measure- 
of-the-Book.” Does not that describe a genuine Christian? He is trying to 
live by the Bible standard. A life which bears no resemblance to Christ’s life, 
in its strivings if not in its attainings, has no right to be called a Christian life. 
The Roman censors would not permit the wicked son of Africanus to wear a 
ring on which his father’s likeness was engraved, “for,” they declared, “he who 
is so unlike the father’s person is unworthy of bearing the name.” So there are 
many nominal Christians who are unworthy of bearing the name of Christ, 

The Disciples Reminded Others of Christ. Margaret Deland tells a story 
in Harper’s about a Jewess. In answer to the direct question, “What do you Jews 
think of Christ?” the Jewish girl said: “In Russia I disliked Jesus because the 
Christians massacred the Jews. When I came to Boston, I hated Chr-rist!” 

Then came an opportunity to go to the Ford Hall meetings. She liked the 
talk at Forums and liked Mr. Coleman. Then the night of the Forum came on 
the Feast of the Passover. She declined to go with her friend on that night. 
It was suggested that Mr. Coleman would miss her. She replied, “He will not 
be there—he is good man, he is not a Christian.” 

Overwhelmed to find that Mr. Coleman was a Christian, she resolved to study 

the Christ. 
__“An’ Mistair Delan’! No! ’E wass not a badt man, dat Chr-rist. Oh, no! 
7E wass a great social reformer! ’F wass not badt..... But”’—she looked back 
again into the fire; she spoke gently, tenderly, even—“when I see his beoples, I 
—I am zorry for Chesus.” 

Mrs, Deland adds, “We three ‘people of Jesus’ listening, looked at one an- 
other and found nothing to say.” 

Out in Hyde Park, the great common of London, the safety-valve of England, 
where everybody says what he thinks, a Salvation Army captain was preaching 
earnestly and intently. He spoke again and again of Jesus, urging the claims 
and character of Jesus on the crowds. Finally a man in the crowd answered 
back, as they do out there at Hyde Park—“We haven’t anything agin Jesus of 
Nazareth, but we have something agin’ you Christians, because you ain’t up to the 
sample.” It is written in the history of the early Church that when Peter and 
John were arrested and brought before the Sanhedrin their very persecutors 
“took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus,” They reminded even 
their persecutors of Christ, 
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Would an unprejudiced jury say that you reminded them of Jesus? You bear 
his name, why not live up to it?—Wellspring. ‘oe 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Cultivate fine, sympathetic eyes——Dr. J. 
H. Jowett. 


To be a Christian is first and last and midst a personal relation to the Lord 
Jesus Christ—Dr. R. F. Coyle. 

To be in relation not with God alone but with one’s fellows, and to serve God 
in serving them, that is to be a Christian—Dr. A. C, McGiffert, 


A Christian is one who believes something about Christ, in whom Christ has 
done something, and who is doing something for Christ—Dr, McClennan, 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. V. Antioch of Syria. (A description, and ex- 
planation of why it is noteworthy in the annals of Christianity.) 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Does the call to service come to us in some miraculous way? 2. What things 
determine the nattire of our call? (Circumistarices, opportunities, character, ca- 
pacities, experience.) 3. What call came to Moses, as told in Ex. 3 ahd 4? 4. 
To Joshua, in Josh, 1? 5. To Samuel, in 1 Sam, 3? 6. To David, in 1 Sam. 16? 
7. Why is Antioch in Syria called the cradle of missions? 8. Who were the 
first foreign missionaries? 9. Under what circumstances were they sent out? 
10. Why may we suppose that there were Christiatis on the island of Cyprus 
teady to welcome them? (Acts 11.20). 11. What change of leadership took place 
on this journey, and why? 12. Why was the sorcerer so severely ptinished? 13. 
What great missionary heroes are worthy of being mentioned as secotid only to 
Paul? 14. What is our class doing for missions? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: SAUL HELPING OTHERS 
IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Who was the first Christian martyr? 
How did he meet his death? What young man stcod by and saw him die? What 
prayer of Stephen’s did Paul hear? After Stephen’s death there was great 
trouble among the followers of Christ in Jerusalem. Their lives, too, were in 
danger, and so they left the city and carried the good news about Jesus the Christ 
to other lands. Some went to the north of Palestitie to Phoenicia. Let tis find 
that district on the map. Others went to the island of Cypriis, still farther away. 
And yet others went to a great city of Syrid. What was its name? We shall 
hear often about Antioch, as we contintie to learn about Paul, the hero of our 
lessotis. Antioch was a big and beautiful city on the Orontes River. Who will 
find it on the map? : 

_ The Lesson Story. In the Sunday School Chronicle Miss Grace Winter tells 
the story very interestingly in these three scenes: : 

At Jerusalem, “It has been brought to our notice,” said the leader of the 
church meeting, “that the gospel has been preached in the city of Antioch, in 
Syria, and that now we have there many brothers in Christ Jesus. We are glad 
to know these things, but we think it wotild be well to send thither one of our 
company to visit them. Such a one would then bring us word if they have full 
knowledge of the Way, and if their life and conduct are that of true believers.” 

“Do we know,” asked a member, “who first carried the gospel to Antioch?” 

“T understand that it was some of our own company who fled from this city 
when the persecution arose about Stephen;” answered the leader. “They, I be- 
lieve, first preached to Jews only.. But there were others ftoin Cyprus and 
Cyrene, who have preached the Lord Jestis to the Greeks also, and many of these 
have turned to the Lord. Perhaps our brother Barnabas may know something 
of these men from Cyprus who have settled in Antioch?” 

Before Barnabas could answer, another speaker broke in, “T propose that otir 
brother Barnabas be asked to visit this new church. He, being a man of Cyprus, 
will have sympathy with the Greeks. Yet, being also a Levite, he will not be 
too easy as to the rules uhder which they becotie methbers of our church.” 

This suggestion was received with favor, ahd Bartiabas having agreed to carry 
out the wishes of the church, the meeting was brought to a close. 

At Tarsus. Upon the banks of the River Cydnus two men were seated. ‘tie 
younger was short and slight, with a keen, eager face. The other was a man of 
dignified and reposeful appearance, with a full beard, tall ahd broad-shouldered., 
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“T would have thee leave this River Cydnus and come with me to the banks 
of the Orontes,” said the elder man. “There is need of thee there, my son. The 
grace of God works mightily in the great city of Antioch, and there is freedom 
there for all religions. The Romans have given equal rights to Jews and Greeks, 
coca will be no persecution, and there thou wilt learn to be a minister of Jesus 

rist. 

“Perchance the Church will not receive me,” said the yotng man. “Dost thou 
not remember how those of the Way in Jerusalem were all afraid of me?” 

“And dost thou not remember,” asked Barnabas, smiling, “how I answered for 
thee, that thou wert a true believer and no spy? That time is past, my friend, 
and thou must hegin the work that lies before thee. The church at Antioch 
knoweth wherefore I have come to Tarsus, and waits to welcome thee. Where- 
fore thou wilt show no more hesitation, but will forthwith accompany me as 
soon as a ship may be found.” ~ 

At Jerusalem. ‘The two who had sat by the river at Tarsus had travelled in 
charge of relief moneys from Antioch to Jerusalem. They were guests in the 
house of Mary, the aunt of Barnabas. 

Mary was pale and gaunt and more feeble than when her nephew had left her 
two years before. 

“The famine has dealt hardly with us, Barnabas,” she said; “there has scarcely 
been bread enough to feed us. We have done our best for the poor, but we 
shall indeed be thankful for the relief you have brought. from Antioch. It is 
good to think that those of the Way in that city care for their poor brothers and 
sisters in Jerusalem!” 

“I would I might visit those friends and thank them for myself!” said Mary’s 
son, John Mark, impulsively. 

“Wilt thou return with us, cousin?” asked Barnabas, courteously. “We should 
value thy company and thy help.” 

Saul’s lips had twisted into a slight smile. 

“Dost thou not agree with me?” asked Barnabas. 

“Truly,” answered Saul, “I was but wondering what thy cousin would think 
of the new name which the heathen folk of Antioch have bestowed upon us!” 

“What is that?” asked Mary. 

“It is nought,” answered Barnabas, quickly. “Thou knowest that the men of 
Antioch are noted for bestowing nicknames on those who in any way differ from 
them or attract their notice. They call after us in the streets: ‘Christian! 
Christian!” 

“But that is a beautiful name,” said Mary. “To be called after Christ our 
Lord—what could we wish for better than that?” ; 

Proving his Christianity. A Christian was once called as a witness in a 
court trial in India. Attention was called to the fact that he was a Christian, 
and hence his testimony could be believed. At once the counsel on the other side 
challenged the statement. It was decided that as Christians sang hymns the wit- 
ness should prove his religion by singing one. He at once did so by singing, 
“Victory to Jesus.” The counsel demanded more convincing evidence. It was 
decided that as Christians were taught to pray, the witness must prove his genu- 
ineness by so doing. Nothing loth, the man dropped on his knees and prayed 
fervently for the judge and for the salvation of India and for the coming of the 
Kingdom, while the court remained in respectful silence. It was enough. They 
were convinced.—The Classmate. eet: 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: 1 Corinthians 16.13. 

Be a young Barnabas in your school, on your playground; always have kind 
words ready; have the spirit of encouragement in your heart, and it will get on 
to your lips—Dr. J. H. Jowett. ’ 

Pupil’s Note-Book Work. V. The Lesson Title; three statements about 
Barnabas; two statements about the Christians at Antioch; a statement about 
Paul; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is a missionary? 2. What is a home missionary? 3. What is a foreign 
missionary? 4. Name some great foreign missionaries. 5. What long mission- 
ary journey did David Livingstone take? 6. David Brainerd? 7. William Carey 
8. Who were the first foreign missionaries? 9. ‘T'o what island did they first go? 
10. At what cities on the island did they stop and teach the people? 11, Why 
did the sorcerer not want his master to listen to Paul? 
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Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth. Acts 1.8 


LESSON Acts 13.1-52 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 42.1-7 
REFERENCE MATERIAL atti ieee 28.18-20; Mark 16.15; Luke 
24.46, 47 


ACTS 13.1 Now there were at Antioch, in the church that was there, prophets 
and teachers, Barnabas, and Symeon that was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul, 2 And 
as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them, 3 Then, when 
they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them away. 

4 So they, being sent forth by the Holy Spirit, went down to Seleucia; and 
from thence they sailed to Cyprus. 5 And when they were at Salamis, they 
proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews: and they had also 
John as their attendant. 6 And when they had gone through the whole island 
unto Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name 
‘was Bar-Jesus; 7 who was with the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of 
understanding. The same called unto him Barnabas and Saul, and sought to 
hear the word of God. 8 But Elymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by inter- 
pretation) withstood them, seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. 
9 But Saul, who is also called Paul, filled with the Holy Spirit, fastened his 
eyes on him, 10 and said, O full of all guile and all villany, thou son of the 
devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right 
ways of the Lord? 11 And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is ‘upon thee, and 
thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. And immediately there 
fell on him a mist and a darkness; and he went about seeking some to lead 
him by the hand. 12 Then the proconsul, when he saw what was done, be- 
lieved, being astonished at the teaching of the Lord. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


_I. THE FIRST FOREIGN MISSIONARIES CHOSEN AND SPEEDED 
ON THEIR WAY, verses 1-3. In the church at Antioch there were many 
prophets and teachers, “the rabbis of the Christian church,” chief among them 
being Barnabas. There were also Symeon that was called Niger, the Black, an 
African, no doubt; Lucius of Cyrene, perhaps one of the original evangelists, 
11.20; Manaen the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch 3. and lastly Saul, pos- 
sibly the latest to join the leaders in Antioch. The Herod referred to here was 
Herod Antipas, whom Jesus described as a “fox,” Lk. 13.32, son of Herod the 
Great. According to Deissmann, “foster-brother” was a court title of honor, like 
the phrase “the friend of the king” used in the Old Testament. It is interesting 
to recall in this connection that Joanna, the wife of Chuzas, the steward of this 
same Herod, was a follower of Christ, Lk. 8.3. “In the days of the apostles, and 
as long as Christianity was a proscribed religion, the body of the membership 
of the Church consisted of the humbler and middle ranks of society. The 
wealthy and noble shall always be few in comparison with others in the Church, 
for this if for no other reason, that there are fewer of them” (Orr). 

And as the church at Antioch ministered to the Lord, as they carried on the 
services of prayer and worship, and fasted, “in other words, as they put aside 
everything that would have had the effect of deadening their response to the 
Divine Voice,” the Holy Spirit said—“the forward movement now inaugurated 
was Divinely ordained—separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them, the mission to the Gentiles, Rom. 1.1. See page 208. Then, 
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when they had fasted and pra ed and laid their hands on them, they sent them 
away. Recall Lk. 6.12, 13. his was not the dedication of the two to the 
apostolic office, for they had long been doing the work of apostles; it was 
rather a service comparable to our farewell services for missionaries. ‘The 
great enterprises of the Church should always begin as this did, with fasting and 
prayer (Meyer). “As I go down into the mine, I depend upon you to hold the 
rope,” said William Carey as he was about to leave home for India, The church 
at Antioch was standing by its missionaries, offering prayers for the success of 
their labors. 

II, THE MISSIONARIES CROSS TO CYPRUS AND PREACH AT 
SALAMIS, verses 4,5. Paul and Barnabas were under the clear orders of their 
Commander-in-Chief, they were sent forth by the Holy Spirit. From Antioch 
they went down to Seleucia, the port of Antioch sixteen miles distant, and 
thence they sailed to the island of Cyprus. ‘There were several reasons for going 
to Cyprus first: the island was only a few hours’ sail from Seleucia; Barnabas 
was a native of Cyprus, and he would have friends there; the copper mines on 
the island had attracted a large settlement of Jews, and some of them were al- 
_ ready Christians, for Cypriotes had been the first to sail to Antioch and proclaim 
“Christ there, Acts 11.20; 21.16. Salamis was the nearest harbor on the eastern 
coast, and here they stopped and preached in the synagogues of the Jews. As 
traveling Jewish preachers they were always given at least one hearing in the 
Jewish synagogue. And they had also John Mark as their attendant, their 
courier, we might call him. He was a cousin of Barnabas (Col. 4.10), and later 
he wrote the Second Gospel. He remained with Paul and Barnabas until they 
reached Perga, where he deserted them, returning to Jerusalem. 

III, A SORCERER CONFOUNDED; A PROCONSUL CONVERTED, 
verses 6-12. Paul and Barnabas traveled the length of the island, preaching as 
they went, till they reached Paphos, its chief town. There they met the pro- 
consul, Sergius Paulus, a man of understanding, and with him a sorcerer, a Jew 
named Bar-Jesus, or Elymas, as he was called in Greek. It is interesting that a 
. Roman inscription has been found in which Sergius Paulus is expressly named 
as holding the office of proconsul. From the Roman writers we know that 
magicians of all kinds were favorably received in Roman society, and it is in 
no way remarkable that one of them should have gained an influence with the 
proconsul. See page 206. When Sergius Paulus sent for Barnabas and Saul to 
hear from them the word of God, Elymas withstood them, seeking to turn aside 
the proconsul from the faith. If the proconsul accepted Christianity, the sorcerer 
would lose his power over him, and doubtless much material advantage as well. 
We may imagine the sorcerer arguing as does the proud Greek in Robert Brown- 
ing’s Cleon: 

Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 
Hath access to a secret shut from us? 

_ Thou wrongest our philosophy, O King, 
In stooping to inquire of such an one, 
As if his answer could impose at all! 

But Saul, who ts also called Paul (and from now on Luke uses only the Roman 
name of Paul), filled with the Holy Spirit, bitterly denounced the sorcerer, and 
declared that he should become blind, and this at once came to pass. Recall 
Peter’s experience with Simeon the Sorcerer, Acts 8. We may note in passing 
that in Korea today the profession of witchcraft is reserved for the blind. 

“The blindness of Elymas opened the eyes of the proconsul.” When he saw 
Elymas seeking some one to lead him by the hand, Sergius Paulus believed, being 
astonished at the teaching of the Lord. “The miracle had its place as the bellman 
of the Church, but the preacher’s message was the secret of salvation, If the 
miracle had been more surprising than the message, Christianity would not have 
occupied the place that it does today. The doctrine of Christ is infinitely more 
convincing than any miracle he ever worked. If the great truths of the Gospel 
do not find us, no sign or specter will avail. The grand appeal of the Gospel is 
not to our wonder, but to the conscience and heart” (Watkinson). 

IV. FROM PAPHOS TQ PISIDIAN ANTIOCH, verses 13, 14. ’ : 

V. PAUL’S ADDRESS TO THE JEWS, verses 15-41. Beginning with their 
own Jewish history, Paul showed that in persecuting and killing Jesus the Jews 
had been fulfilling prophecy, for Jesus was in very truth God’s promised Messiah. 
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VI. THE APOSTLES DRIVEN OUT OF ANTIOCH. The next Sabbath 
a large crowd assembled to hear Patil, and the Jews, filled with jealousy, con- 
tradicted him. Then Paul boldly declared, seeing you thrust the word of God 
from you, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. Then were the Gentiles glad, but thet 
Jews drove Paul and Barnabas out of the city. The apostles went on to Iconium. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


And fasted, verse 2. “There was only one fast, the day of atonement, ap- 
pointed in the Law. But it had become the practice fot pious Jews to fast twice 
a week; and it was natural that those who became Christians should continue 
the habit. Fasting, then, was not especially a Christian practice. It was really 
part of the asceticism which was so highly esteemed and inculcated in all the 
oriental religions: we might almost call it a practice of natural religion in the 
Hasts? 

A certain sorcerer, a false prophet, who was with the proconsul, Sergius 
Paulus, a man of understanding, verses 6, 7. It is very generally assumed that 
this man was a mere vulgar impostor, and it excites surprise that “a prudent 
man” like Sergius Paulus should have tolerated such an associate. But in those 
days there was no dividing line between science and magic. The student of 
science dabbled in sorcery, the magician or sorcerer had often a wonderful knowl- 
edge of the power of nature. Perhdps the most striking illustration of this is 
in connection with the science of medicine. On the island of Cos and at 
Epidaurus in Greece the ruins of medical sanatorid have been laid bare, which 
show that gross superstition was associated with a knowledge of the principles 
of hygiene which the world has only recovered within the last fifty years, Let 
it not therefore be placed to the discredit of Sergius Paulus that he sought the 
society of one who professed to 
hold communion with powers 
unseen.—Dr, C. N. Johnston, 
in St. Paul and His Mission to 
the Roman Empire. 


THE HISTORICAL BACK- 
GROUND 


Review Questions Bearing 
upon the Lesson. What have 
we learned about Barnabas? 
What important facts in the 
life of Paul have we studied? 
Where was Antioch? 

Why Antioch in Syria is 
Notable. We learned last 
week that the church at An- 
tioch™ in Syria was the first 
church in which the gospel was 
preached to Gentiles as well as 
Jews, and that it was the first 
church whose members were 
called Christians. Today we 
learn that it became famous for 
; F ri yet a third reason—it was the 
first church to inaugurate foreign missions: The formal consecration of Barna- 
bas and Saul to the work of missionaries was the beginning of the great mis- 
sionary movement which is still in progress. , 

The first departure from the witnessing for Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea 
was made by Philip when he preached to the Samaritans and baptized the 
Ethiopian. The second departure was made by Peter when he baptized Cor- 
nelius, a Gentile. The third was made by the unnamed Christians who were na- 
tives of Cyprus and Cyrene, when they preached the gospel freely to the Gentile 
inhabitants of Antioch and founded there a cake which included Gentiles, 
The next great departure we hear about today, when this church at Antioch 
sent forth Barnabas and Paul as the first foreign missionaries, 
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-THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
Cyprus is the largest island in the Eastern Mediterranean. On a clear day it 


is visible from Seleucia, the port of Antioch in Syri 
y > yria. Its natne was probabl 
derived from the Greek word Kupros, copper, for it had rich copper ah The 
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greatest breadth of the island, which Paul and Barnabas traversed, is one hundred 
and forty miles. Paphos was its chief city. 

From Cyprus Paul and his companions sailed to Attalia, and then proceeded to 
Perga, one of the chief cities of the small Roman province of Pamphylia, in the 
southern part of Asia Minor. Perga was several miles from the coast, on the 


ward, crossing the Taurus Range into the 
province of Galatia on the high central 
tableland of the peninsula. It was a journey 
of one hundred miles “through perils of rob- 
bers,” 2 Cor. 11.26. 

The peninsula which we now call Asia 
Minor was divided for administrative pur- 
poses into the Roman Provinces of Asia, 
Bithynia and Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
‘ Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. Notice the 
location of each on the map. The popular 
names of the various districts were ‘different, 
and it is these popular names which are often 
used in the Acts. 

Antioch of Pisidia, where Paul and Barna- . y 
bas first preached, was really a city of the ban = le LF 
district of Phrygia; it bordered the district {he River God_Anthios in the form 
of ae, however, ate night Jperetare be gongsseaten by Gree art ato; Wie repre: 
called “of” or “towards isidia. was i iver. 
nearly four thousand fect above sea level, oot of which es Rew iaee 
and its pure air would prove refreshing and grows a reed 
healthgiving after a sojourn in  Perga. 

Pisidian Antioch had been made by Augustus Cesar the great center of all the 
Roman colonies in Asia Minor. ere 
Professor Ramsay reports Antioch to be in almost the same condition it was 
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when Paul was there—barring ruin and decay of the ages—only a deep layer of 
earth covering the ancient city. The work of excavating is to be carried on and 
by the time this lesson is studied, wonderful results may have been obtained. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


It is the Holy Spirit who appoints us to our several works. Not of mission- 
aries alone, but of Sunday-school teachers, and Christian workers of all kinds, 
it should be said, “They were separated and sent forth of the Holy Spirit.”— 
F. B. Meyer. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL BECOMES A MISSIONARY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. It was a critical step when the un- 
named disciples who had been driven out of Judea carried the gospel to the 
Greeks in Antioch, and when Barnabas came and approved of this preaching to 
Gentiles. It was another critical moment when this first genuinely Gentile Church 
decided to start a foreign mission, and set apart its two greatest leaders as the 
first foreign missionaries. The Rev. F. B. Meyer aptly says that if the old cus- 
tom of illuminating the Scriptures were still in vogue, this thirteenth chapter of 
the Acts would have its initial letter richly embossed, and in the device should 
be a ship. It is one of the most important in the Bible, as marking the begin- 
ning of the great missionary crusade of the Church. . 

The Home Church. The disciples at Antioch were devoted to three associated 
objects—first, prayer, or the yearning for best things; second, ministering, or 
service, which means the doing of immediate things; and third, fasting, which 
is the sacrifice of pleasant or desirable things. Put it another way—they 
cherished ideals; they accomplished work; and they made gifts. Yet they were 
still conscious of a divine discontent. In every time of life there is always the 
something to be attained. Many churches have proceeded to a more elaborate 
theology, a more ornate ritual, a more dignified fabric. Satisfied with the full- 
ness of Christ, these saints of Antioch only aimed at sharing with others what 
they themselves now enjoyed. 

The Holy Spirit inspired in these people a sense of proportion, ‘They realized 
that their church was only one part of a larger scheme, of which God reserved 
unto himself the plan. In the hearts of Barnabas and Saul the claim of God 
was ringing loudly—not as a whisper or hint or idea but as a call. The time 
came when everybody in the Assembly heard the Voice—as a challenge—Sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. And 
one can only make the comment that if the Catholicism of Rome had treated 
Wycliffe and Luther and Calvin and Huss as the disciples treated Barnabas and 
Saul, if the Episcopacy of England had thus treated the Wesleys and Fox, how 
different might have been the story of mankind during the last five centuries !— 
P. Whitwell Wilson, in The Church We Forget. 

How God Puts Forth His Men. I wonder how they came to be so sure 
that thus the Spirit of God spake. I do not believe at ali that it was a sudden 
prophetic utterance given to some one ecstatic believer. I believe that in the 
midst of this church’s prayerful life there grew up a conviction that the Lord 
had been enlarging, training and equipping two of their fellow-laborers, and 
that the meaning of it all was that the great harvest field was calling these two 
out of their midst. God had set the light of great enterprises in the eyes of these 
two men and was preparing for them. One of them had kept a secret word for 
long in his heart. “I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” He knew that 
the time of its full revealing would come, and presently it did come. ‘The church 
interpreted it for him. It was by the sight of the great, mighty-faithed Barna~ 
bas, and the indomitable energy and courage of Paul among these Christians of 
Antioch, by the unspeakable conviction that there was that come to pass in these 
two which could not be cabined within the discussions of a local church meeting 
that the irresistible missionary argument was brought to bear upon this church. : 

Now I cannot but feel that it is in this fashion that God speaks to the church 
still concerning its too easily forgotten tasks. God is always putting forth his 
men. They arise with the call of God plainly upon them, the capacity for long 
visions shining in them. He finds them in a little Syrian community, and lo! 
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Paul and Barnabas are given to make great-history. He moves in a Jesuit 
fraternity and lo! Francis Xavier becomes pioneer of the cross. He is at 
work in little Christian communities, in Scotch hamlets and Welsh villages, and 
amid English factories and workshops, and now it is a Moffat and a Living- 
stone, a Morrison or a Mackay, a Chalmers or a Griffith John that is thrust 
forth. God finds them, and when the live and loyal churches in the midst of 
which they have arisen look upon them in Spirit-opened eyes, they know that in 
their appearing the Spirit is speaking to the churches.—Thomas Yates, in The 
Christian World Pulpit. 

Arguments which Were not Used at Antioch. It may be permissible to 
observe that every argument which in the present day is urged against foreign 
missions might have been urged with even greater force against this expedition 
of Paul and Barnabas. Were there not thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of the unconverted in Antioch? Did not ignorance and cruelty and vice abound 
in that city? Was there not ample scope here for the labors of every willing 
worker? Had such arguments been listened to, Paul would have remained at 
Antioch, and, humanly speaking, Christianity would now have been remembered, 
like Essenism, as an obscure phase of Judaism. The gospel must be preached ta 
all nations, and the preaching of the gospel has never injured the nation from 
which the preacher came.—Dr. C. N. Johnston, in St. Paul and His Mission. 

Why We Must Enlarge our Missionary Obedience. There are many ob- 
vious reasons why we must enlarge all the activities of the Christian Church 
throughout the world. We see more clearly now than men ever saw before that 
Christ is the only answer to the need of the world, that “there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved”; that the 
work of transformation, of moral cleansing, of empowering, of renewal, of 
resurrection, that has to be done in the world, is a work that can be done only 
by the power of God working in his divine and living Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We realize today that there must be this enlargement because what we have 
been doing in the past is inadequate. There are great areas of the world that 
are still utterly unoccupied. And even the areas of the world that we think we 
are occupying we are not possessing. 

There is a deeper reason than these why our present scale is inadequate. It 
is inadequate today because the full moral and spiritual power of Christians 
is not behind the undertaking to make Jesus Christ known to the whole world; 
and the work never can be effective until all that power is massed there—the 
full sacrifice, the full devotion, the full purpose, all the moral and spiritual 
energies that every man and woman possess—so that eyery man or woman who 
goes anywhere in the world shall feel pressing behind, the resistless impulse and 
momentum of the total faith and sacrifice and devotion of all Christian men and 
Christian women everywhere. 

There is another reason why we must make adequate what has been inade- 
quate. Because unless we do this other work, the work everywhere, the work 
far away, nothing that we do anywhere will be effective. What we are trying to 
do in any of the communities from which we come, is dependent upon our doing 
something that will reach and accomplish all the work of Christ for the whole 
world of men. ak J 
_ We are realizing today that the only way to save any nation is to save the 
whole world; we must realize that each part of the world is only a part of the 
whole of it, and that no part can be saved until the whole of it has been saved. 
What Mr. Lincoln used to say about America we see now to be true about the 
whole world. If the United States could not endure half slave and half free, 
the world cannot endure half Christian and half pagan. Unless we make it all 
Christian, no part of it can be Christian at all—Condensed from an address by 
Dr. Robert E. Speer. \ s : 

The Call to Young Christians of America. We are familiar with the great 
migratory movements which have taken place during the last century from 
Europe to the new world. Most of us rejoice that our more or less distant an- 
cestors had the courage and the enterprise and the heroism which prompted 
them to leave old associations and the influences of the home land that they 
might find greater opportunities for their energies and a wider field for their 
endeavors in the new world. Many of us are descendants of those who crossed 
the Alleghenies and poured into the Mississippi Valley from the same motive. 
We are the children or the descendants of emigrants. The call of distant lands 
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is in our blood. The heroism of the pioneers and the emigrants, of the creators 
of empires and the founders of institutions, belongs to us. A glance at history 
shows the struggles of civilization passing from the Mediterranean Basin to the 
Atlantic Basin, and now passing from the Atlantic Basin to the Pacific Basin. 
Will not the same spirit of enterprise, not unmixed with heroism, which brought 
your ancestors from the old world to the new, from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Mississippi Valley, call many who read these words to become leaders in that 
struggle which will take place in the Twentieth Century to determine what lan- 
guage, what civilization, what religion, shall become dominant in the world- 
neighborhood gathering around the Pacific? Were Paul facing the same oppor- 
tunity today, as are multitudes of young Christians in America, where, in view 
of the conditions which confront us and the spirit which he showed on earth, 
do you think he would cast His lot? Would not the same call to the Gentiles or 
nations which made him a missionary when the gospel was scarcely planted in 
Judea lead him from the United States to help supply the word of life to the 
regions of Asia, Africa, and South America, where multitudes are suffering from 
lack of light?—Bishop J. W. Bashford, in God’s Missionary Plan for the World. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The work of the missionaries whom our 
church has sent out. 

2. Modern attempts to get into communication with the unseen world. Are 
they comparable to the aims and efforts of the magician of Paphos? Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s attempt to prove that the dead yet live. 

3. Paul’s decisive step at Pisidian Antioch of turning to the Gentiles. See 
pages 206-314 of The Cities of St. Paul, by Sir William M. Ramsay; Chapter V 
of Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Of what miracles recorded in the Gospels does this restoring of the cripple 
remind you? (Mt. 12.9-13; Lk. 13.10-13.) 2. What prominent helper of Paul 
later came from Lystra? (Acts 16.1.) 3. What legend told in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses led the people of Lystra to think Paul and Barnabas were gods comé 
down to them? 4. To whom and under what circumstances did Peter ever say, 
“I also am a man”? 5. How did the Jews address Herod Agrippa just before 
his death? (Acts 12.22.) 6. Unlike Paul and Barnabas, do we ever so love 
adulation that we take it when it is not our due? 7. What did Paul write to 
Timothy about those experiences on his fitst missionary journey? (2 Tim. 3.10- 
12.) 8. What qualities does Paul show in this lesson? 9. Trace the tour of Paul 
and Barnabas from Antioch in Syria and back again. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: PAUL, BEGINS 
HIS MISSIONARY TRAVELS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Why did Paul and Barnabas go ftom 
Antioch to Jerusalem? Whom did they bring back with them? It may be that 
Paul and Barnabas stayed in John Mark’s home while they were in Jerusalem; 
for Mark was a relative of Barnabas, and through them Mark heard much about 
Antioch and became eager to see more of the wotld., 

“As they tramped their way northward,” Mr. Basil Mathews writes, “Paul 
and Barnabas would talk over that trance-vision which Saul had had in the 
yale. , The Voice had said, ‘I have called you to go as my missionary to the 

eoples. 

“To leave his own people, to go to others—where would it all lead? Paul atid 
Barnabas would dream great dreams together, as they talked; but none of their 
visions of the future was to be so wonderful as the great adventures they were 
really to meet. 

_“At last they were back once more within the walls of ‘The Heathen Queen’ 
city, and were soon telling Simeon, Manaen, Lucius, and the others in Antioch 
all the news of Jerusalem. Paul told them of the Voice that said he was to go 
to the other nations. As they talked together and then waited in silence, the 
Spirit within led them all to see that they must send some of their number right 
away to the far-off countries to spread the Good News. 

“They were not to keep their best men at home. They, the brethren of the 
despised sect of the Nazarene, were sending out the first missionaries to face 
the two greatest and most wonderful things the world had ever seen,—the reli- 
gion of the Hebrew people and the power and organization of the Roman Em- 
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pire. The work abroad called for the finest brain, the best scholarship, the ripest . 
experience. Barnabas, the trusted leader, and Paul, the fiery, swift-tongued — 
university graduate, must go from them. 

They all met together and prayed, and then the Christian folk laid their hands 
on Barnabas and Paul. This showed that the missionaries were going out as 
their men. 

“Paul, as he lay down on his bed on the floor that night, knew that he was in 
the morning to start on a new adventure. He did not know that the next day’s 
tramp would be the beginning of long marches in which he would hunger and 
thirst; and would be stripped and buffeted and have no certain dwelling-place; 
and would labor, working with his own hands. He was at the beginning of many 
Journeys over seas and mountains, wide, weary plains and crowded cities— 
wanderings that would never cease until they ended for ever.” 

The Island Adventure. The keenness of early spring was in the breeze and 
sparkled on the Great Sea as the ship nosed her way westward out of the har- 
bor of Seleucia. And it was spring in the heart of Paul as he sailed out on 
his new Great Sea of Adventure. 

At last they reached Paphos. They went in through the city gates to the 
streets within the walls, where they found more Romans than in any other part 
of the island. For this was the capital where the Roman proconsul, Sergius 
Paulus, lived. 

Barnabas and Paul passed, as they had done at each town throughout the whole 
island, under the portico of the doorway that bore a carving of grapes and vine- 
leaves—the Hebrew synagogue. 

When Paul stood up and began to pour out in speech that marvellous blend 
of flaming passion and closely knit argument based on the history of the people 
(of which he was the master), it was as though some brilliant general had 
hurled a regiment of charging cavalry into the lines of the enemy. You might 
fight against Paul, or be unconvinced by his argument. The one thing you could 
not do was to ignore him. 

When the people went out, therefore, from the cool shadows of the synagogue 
into the hot glare of the streets, they talked to one another of this strange doc- 
trine. Teachers had often come to Paphos speaking of strange ideas from the 
East and deep philosophy from Greece. They were interesting, but this was 
something more—for if what Paul said was true, that God had now shown for 
the first time completely the Way to himself, then all their lives were changed. 

From lip to lip the story of these strange teachers passed. The attendants at 
the palace of Sergius Paulus, the proconsul, began to hear of it. They knew 
that their master enjoyed listening to new teachings, for he was quite above the 
ordinary level of Roman proconsuls in his keen interest in thought. 

“Send to the men and ask them to come and speak to me of these things,” he 
ordered. The invitation was in itself a royal command. 

Barnabas and Paul were led into the presence of the proconsul, through the 
courtyards, where fountains played in the sunshine and kept the air cool. Round 
him were his courtiers and personal guards. Among them was a dark-haired 
Jew named Bar-jesus, a name which means “Son of a Savior.” He was a 
wizard of the East who knew mysterious incantations and professed to read the 


future by means of the stars. He could perform marvels and bend the wills 


of men to his own by hypnotic powers. All round the Great Sea in all the cities 
of the Roman Empire were men like this sorcerer, who put manacles on the 
minds of men by their great powers of magic. One great Roman general, for 
instance, fell so low as to conduct all his campaigns on the advice of an Oriental 
fortune-telling woman. ‘This wizard, Bar-jesus, was in the court of Sergius 
Paulus because he was trying to get power over the man who was supreme in 
ll Cyprus. . j 
7 Seige Paulus told Barnabas and Paul that he had heard of their teachings 
from others, but wished to know more about it from themselves. Then Paul 
stood forward. He himself was called by the same name as this Roman pro- 
consul, Sergius Paulus, to whom he was now telling the new knowledge of the 
nature of God as shown in Jesus Christ, with all the learning of the Jewish 
graduate, and talking in Gréek, the language of cultivated men throughout the 
imperial cities of the Great Sea. : ‘ 
Elymas the “wise” (as Bar-jesus arrogantly called himself) looked at Sergius 


Paulus and saw how pleased he was with Paul’s teaching. The sorcerer’s brow 
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lowered, his face glowed with anger. His power was in peril, all his influence 
was at stake. If Paul won the Roman ruler, then Elymas’ career was at an end. 

Impulsively he stepped forward and began to try to draw the mind of Sergius 
Paulus away. Paul’s hot blood was up immediately. He turned his eyes on 
Elymas, and said: “You son of the devil (though called Bar-jesus, Son (opie) 
Savior), you enemy of all good, full of craftiness and cunning, will you never 
stop twisting the straight paths of the Lord? See here, the Lord’s hand will 
fall on you and you will be blind, unable to see the sun for a time.” 

The figures of Paul and Barnabas, the proconsul, the marble columns, the 
shining light—all faded. Elymas, the sorcerer, was blind. They saw his hands 
grope, his sightless eyes turning vainly around. Someone took him by the hand 
and led him away. 

In his first battle, Paul had routed magic and had won the Roman ruler to the 
strong and knightly vision that belongs to a good soldier of Christ—Condensed 
from Paul the Dauntless, by Basil Mathews. 

“Called.” “What, you here, Sandy?” The old acquaintance put out a hand 
in greeting, and the little Scotchman stopped to wipe his oily fingers on a cor- 
ner of his blouse before he took it. “How long have you been at this job?” 

“Glad tae see ye, Mr. Humphrey; glad tae see ye,” the sexton said, and his 
tone was as hearty as his words. “I minded this lamp behind the pulpit gied 
but a puir licht last Sawbath evenin’, so I stole a spare minute tae rin doon and 
set a new wick in it. Yes, I’ve been here quite a spell, Mr. Humphrey. I was 
called tae tek the oversicht of this church three years ago come December, sir.” 

The acquaintance smiled as he passed on. Sandy’s show of dignity was amus- 
ing, the more that he was such a tiny wisp of a man, with his narrow, bent 
shoulders and his ill-kept, calloused hands, greasy with lamp oil. “Called.” 
The minister of the parish might have used the word fitly enough. But why 
not the sexton, too? An underheated church might spoil the effect of the most 
carefully prepared sermon, and even a sputtering lamp, such as Sandy was pot- 
tering about, might be a distracting annoyance. 

Most of us take it for granted that great men like Moses and Paul and Martin 
Luther and John Knox and Washington and Abraham Lincoln were “called” to 
leadership. We are accustomed to say that God prepares a man for the par- 
ticular crisis, and fits him to march in the forefront, and carry the movement 
forward to a successful issue. By analogy, but with possibly more reserve, we 
speak of a young man being “called” to the ministry or a minister in service 
being “called” to the pastorate of a particular church. 

What we often overlook is that where a man is called to lead, other men must 
be called to follow. Skilled leadership is more impressive and spectacular than 
loyal following, but either is useless without the other. 

Where exact codrdination is so essential, where faithfulness and unquestion- 
ing obedience and painstaking attention to detail count for so much in the rank 
and file, it goes without saying that these humble, subordinate places are not 
left to any mere chance comer. The little Scottish sexton was not amiss in 
saying that he was “called” to such minor tasks as dusting pews and trimming 
lamps; for even the lowliest work, faithfully and conscientiously done, is in- 
vested with all the dignity of a heavenly calling—The Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
pom shall I send, and who will go for us? Then I said, Here am I; send me, 
—Isaiah. 

I would not have you, if God meant you to be a missionary, drivel down into 
a king.—Spurgeon. 

Our communion with the Lord in prayer always leads to fellowship with the 
Lord in service—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. VI. The First Foreign Missionaries; their Ex- 
periences on the Island of Cyprus; their Experiences at Antioch of Pisidia and 
their Great Decision. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What miracle performed through Peter does the miracle at Lystra recall? 
(Acts 3.) 2. Who was Jupiter, and what were his characteristics? 3. Who was 
Mercury, and what were his characteristics? 4. The people of Lystra possessed 
the grace of gratitude: are we thankful for all God’s benefits to us? 5. Why is 
Paul’s rebuke of the people of Lystra so different from his severe denunciation 
of Elymas? 6, In what words does Paul speak of God as Creator? 7. How does 
he refer to God’s longsuffering? 8. What does he say about providence? 
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TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL SILENCES A SORCERER 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Have you ever been on a long jour- 
ney? How did you go, by train or by steamer? Was the trip a comfortable one? 
How did you get somet ing to eat-on the way? Where did you sleep at night? 
Paul, our hero, made many long journeys from place to place. We know about 
three great missionary journeys which he made, starting each time from Antioch 
in Syria. He preached in a large number of places on each trip. He went by 
boat across the Mediterranean Sea, for there were no steamers in those days, 
and on foot or mule back when on land, for there were no trains. He took with 
him dates and bread to eat on the way, and slept most of the time out under the 
open sky, for there were no comfortable hotels at which he could stop whenever 
he wished to rest. And he went over lonely roads where he was in danger of 
attack from wild animals or robbers. 

Paul Starts on his First Missionary Journey. Today we see the church at 
Antioch sending Paul away as their missionary. A little group of the church 
members were praying when they learned that God had called Paul and Barnabas 
to do a special work for him, to go and preach about Jesus the Savior to the 
Gentiles in other lands, and that the church at Corinth must speed them on 
their way. They must have been very sorry to let these great leaders go, but 
they wanted to do God’s will. Richly blessed as they had been by having the 
gospel preached to them, they wanted to share this blessing with others, just as 
they had shared their food with the poor in Jerusalem during the famine. And 
so they were glad to send Paul and Barnabas away as God’s messengers, or mis- 
sionaries. To what island did the missionaries first go? 


“O little ship that rocked the wave, 
Bound for the Cyprian shore, 

Rare hostage to the world you gave 
In him whose life you bore. 

“Your name is lost—but you sail on, 
Because you carried Paul.” 


Paul Silences a Sorcerer. See page 3or. 

We Can All Be Missionaries. The word missionary means messenger. A 
messenger is one who is sent on an errand. God has made us all, boys and 
girls, his messengers. He wants us in school, and at home, and wherever we 
are, to make people know about him. We do not have to go away off to some 
heathen land to be missionaries. That is the finest and noblest way to be a mis- 
sionary, But we can be his messengers here. We can give part of our money 
to missions, and we can bring others to church and Sunday-school, and we can 
always, when we say our prayers, ask God to save the boys and girls who have 
never heard about him. . , ? 

A messenger must never forget his message. Once I went into a business 
man’s office and there was a new boy there. I said, “Where is your other boy?” 
“O,” he said, “I had to let him go. He was too trifling. If I sent him out with 
a message, sometimes he would tuck it into his pocket and forget about it, and 
spend half the afternoon playing marbles.” : 

God has given us a message to deliver. Let us be sure that we do not tuck it 

“away and forget about it—Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison, in For the Children’s Hour, 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Ephesians 5.11. 

The “haves” are indebted to the “have-nots.”—Dr. J. H. Jowett. i 

Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 

i t.—Jesus. 

Bite Book Weck. VI. The Lesson Title; two statements about the church 
at Corinth: where the missionaries went; what Paul did at Paphos; the Golden 
Text. . 

ectone for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What did Paul do for a disabled man at Lystra? 2. Why did this so ees 
the people? 3. Who did they think Paul and_Barnabas were? 4. Why? 5. 
Read the story of The Miraculous Pitcher in Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 6. 
What did the people of Lystra start to do? 7. When Paul learned of this, eg 
did he feel? 8. Who spoke the words of our Golden Text? 9. Why did a 
tear his garment? 10, What did he say to the people? 11. How were ee hee e 
turned against Paul?. 12. What did they do to him? 13. How did Paul show 


his bravery? 
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Golden Text 


Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. Matthew 4.10 


LESSON Acts 14.1-28 DEVOTIONAL READING Isaiah 45.18-24 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, Matthew 10,16-18 


} 

ACTS 14.8 And at Lystra there sat a certain man, impotent in his feet, a 
cripple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked. 9 The same heard 
Paul speaking: who, fastening his eyes upon him, and seeing that he had 
faith to be made whole, 10 said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. 
And he leaped up and walked. 11 And when the multitude saw what Paul had 
done, they lifted up their voice, saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods 
are come down to us in the likeness of men. 12 And they called Barnabas, 
Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. 13 And the 
priest of Jupiter whose temple was before the city, brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice with the multitudes. 14 But 
when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of it, they rent their garments, 
and sprang forth among the multitude, crying out 15 and saying, Sirs, why 
do ye these things? We also are men of like passions with you, and bring 
you good tidings, that ye should turn from these vain things unto a living 
God, who made the heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in them is: 
16 who in the generations gone by suffered all the nations to walk in their 
own ways. 17 And yet he left not himself without witness, in that he did 
good and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts 
with food and gladness. 18 And with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. 

19 But there came Jews thither from Antioch and Iconium; and having per- 
suaded the multitudes, they stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city, 
supposing that he was dead. 20 But as the disciples stood round about him, he 
rose up, and entered into the city: and on the morrow he went forth with 
Barnabas to Derbe. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. RESTORATION, verses 8-10. Hitherto upon reaching a new town Paul 
and Barnabas had begun by preaching in the synagogue, but at Lystra there were 
no Jews and therefore no synagogues. Accordingly, Paul began to preach to the 
Gentiles in the open air. Near by him there sat a certain man, impotent in his 
feet, a cripple. Probably like the cripple of Acts 3.2, he sat begging in his cus- 
tomary place. Paul noticed the man’s eager attention to his speaking, and be- 
lieving that the man had faith to be made whole, he said to him, Stand upright 
on thy feet. Another mantiscript (Codex Beze) reads: In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ I bid thee rise up and walk. This was just what the man had 
never been able to do: compare Jesus’ words to the man with the palsied arm, 
“Stretch forth thy hand”: the impossible happened in both cases. The cripple 
leaped up and walked. : 

II, ADORATION, verses 11-13. The multitude marveled as they saw the 
man walking, and they cried in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men, Heathen mythology is full of referetces to the 
appearance of the gods; the special legend of the coming of Jupiter and Mer- 
cury to this very region (see Light from Oriental Life) made it natural for the 
people to conceive the idea that these gods had again appeared in Paul and 
Barnabas. ‘What they said was true in a sense. God had come down in the 
likeness of men in Jesus Christ. Christ had returned to heaven, having accom- 
plished his work on earth, but now he lived again in the lives of these mis- 
sionaries who had come to tell the people of God’s love and mercy”(Miller). 
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‘And they called Barnabas, Jupiter, their chief god; and Paul, Mercury, the m 
senget of the gods, because he was the chief speaker. Another anh =e F 
tradition be correct, because Paul was smaller and less imposing than Barnabas. 
In 2 Cor. 10.10 Paul quotes his enemies as saying of him, “His bodily presence is 
weak, and his speech is of no account,” and all tradition agrees that he was a 
little man, In the Acts of Paul and Trecla, a writing of the Third Century, Paul 
is described as “small in size, bald-headed, bandy-legged, with meeting eyebrows 
hooked-nosed, full of grace.” : 
Paul had doubtless spoken in Greek, and not understanding the Lycaonian 
dialect, he and Barnabas had returned to their abiding-place, while the priest of 
Jupiter, whose teinple was before the city, brought oxen and garlands unto the 
gates, and would have done sacrifice with the multitudes. It has been questioned 
whether these gates were the gates of the temple of Jupiter, of the city, or of the 
house where Paul was staying. Against the last supposition is the fact that 
the Greek word tvf@vas is in the plural and, as Mr. Rackham says, the apostles 
wotld hardly have been lodging in a house of more than one pylo, nor could a 
sacrifice be easily offered in 
the narrow streets of an east- 
ern city. “It will simplify 
matters very much,” he says, 
‘if we suppose that the lame 
man had been at the gate of 
the temple of Jupiter, and 
that the crowds were assem- 
bled there on the occasion of 
some great religious festival. 
The priests would then have 
been on the spot, and the bulls 
and garlands all ready. In- 
stead of sacrificing within the 
area as usual, the priests 
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Ill, ADMONITION, verses 14-18. When Paul and Barnabas heard what 
was abotit to be done, they rent their garments, in token of their horror at the 
sacrifice, and sprang among the multitude, crying out and saying, Sirs, why do 
ye these things? ‘The people erred from ignorance, not wilfulness, and Paul 
spoke in sorrow rather than in anger. We also are men of like passions with you, 
of similar natures, and bring you good tidings, that ye should turn from these 
vain things, these useless acts of adoration, unto a living God, who made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in them is. In these words Paul 
told them of God’s power as Creator. Who in the generations gone by suf- 
fered all the nations to walk in their own ways: here Paul told them of God’s 

forbearance, long-suffering. And yet he left not himself without witness, in 
that he did good and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
your hearts with food and gladness. Here Paul told them of God’s merciful 
oodness to them: they had not been wholly without knowledge of God, for his 
gifts had borne witness to him. Rain was regarded as a special sign of divine 
favor. 

“Two things, at least, may be noticed in Paul’s address at Lystra,” observes 
Dr. R. I. Knowling: “There was nothing in it distinctively Christian: it might 
have been spoken by a pious Jew; and yet the very absence of Christian phrase- 
ology witnesses to the truthful report of the speech, as also to the tact of St. 
Paul. This ‘natural religion’ of the address at Lystra and its appeal to the 
material benefits of life would be likely to influence men who were dependent on 
tain and fruitful seasons. Or it may be that the apostle’s purpose was merely to 
check an act of idolatry om the part of the inhabitants, rather than to preach a 
Gospel; or the speech may have been interrupted before the Christian applica- 
tion was enforced. But in any case it is difficult to believe that any one who was 
concocting a speech for the apostle would have made it void of any Christian 
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reference whatever. At the same time, the whole narrative shows us in the 
plainest manner that St. Paul, in his preaching to the inhabitants of Lystra, pro- 
claimed something far higher than a creed of natural theology.” 

IV. PERSECUTION, verse 19. Paul thus with difficulty restrained the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. But there came Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium—it was a long journey, of one hundred and seventy miles from 
Antioch and of one hundred miles from Iconium—who persuaded the mul- 
titudes to stone Paul. Provoked, no doubt with themselves for having made a 
mistake and being about to offer undue honors to Paul, they were easily per- 
suaded to turn against him, “Today, Hosanna; tomorrow, Crucify him: today, 
sacrificed to; tomorrow, sacrificed” (Matthew Henry). Read 2 Tim. 3.11. They 
dragged Paul out of the city, supposing he was dead. 

V. RESUSCITATION, verse 20. As the disciples stood round about him, 
(the work of the apostles, then had been crowned with success—there were dis- 
ciples brave enough to befriend him) he rose up, and entered into the city: and 
on the morrow he went forth with Barnabas to Derbe. ‘That the day after such 
treatment Paul was able to take a journey of several hours’ duration shows how 
wonderful had been his recovery. 

VI. EDIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION, verses 21-25. 

VII, NARRATION, 26-28. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men, verse 11. The Egyp- 
tians and Greeks believed that the gods often assumed human bodies and vis- 
ited the earth to reward the good and punish the evil. The books of Homer, 
vereil, and Ovid record many such visits. Cowper thus translates a passage from 

omer : 

For, in similitude of strangers, oft, 

The gods, who can with ease all shapes assume, 
Repair to populous cities, where they mark 

The outrageous, and the righteous deeds of men. 


They called Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury, verse 12. Jupiter was their 
chief god, and Mercury was the messenger of the gods. Jupiter is represented 
as old, large, and majestic; Barnabas may 
have been called Jupiter because he was the 
older man of the two, as Chrysostom con- 
jectured, and more imposing in appearance. 
Mercury is represented as young and active 
and eloquent: Paul was called Mercury “be- 
cause he was the chief speaker.” This is the 
usual explanation of the fact that Paul was 
not called Jupiter, but Professor Ramsay 
gives a better explanation in his “Cities of 
St. Paul.” The same qualities which mark 
out Paul to us as the leader, marked him out 
to the populace of Lycaonia as the agent and 
subordinate. The western mind regards the 
leader as the active and energetic partner; 
but the Oriental mind considers the leader 
to be the person who sits still and does noth- 
ing, while his subordinates speak and work 
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Scepter and Thunderbolt; Mercury municating with it through his messenger 
a Staff and 2 Bag, the Emblem of and subordinate; the more statuesque figure 

onan ESE of Barnabas was therefore taken by the 
Orientals as the chief god, and the active orator, Paul, as his messenger, com- 
municating his wishes to men. 

They rent their garments, verse 14. It was the custom among the Jews to ex- 
press their grief or horror or anger by tearing their outer robe from the neck 
down towards the girdle. 

Scarce restrained they the multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them, verse 
18, The Roman Empire deified and worshipped its emperors, In 200 Ase 
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Augustus Cesar allowed the diets of the provinces of Asia and Bithynia to erect 
temples and show divine honor to him. Soon all the chief cities had their 
Cesareum and their emperor’s festival. When Caligula became emperor in Sy) 
A, p. the Romans inscribed his name on a shield of gold and appointed a day on 
which priests and senators, and their noblest young men and maidens should 
annually carry it to the Capitol with pans and prayers. Caligula ordered the 
statues of the gods replaced by statues of himself, and in the temple dedicated 
to him he placed a golden image of himself which by his orders was robed each 
day in garments similar to those he wore. Before this image the people fell 
down and worshipped. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What miracle ascribed to 
Peter did we study last year? What features has that event in common with 
the one we study today? What fickleness of a mob did we see in our study of 
the life of Christ? Describe Paul’s journey from Antioch in Syria to Pisidian 
Antioch. What caused him to turn to the Gentiles in the latter place? 

Paul’s First Missionary Journey: At Iconium. At Antioch of Pisidia a 
great crisis occurred in Paul’s missionary labors. There he was led to sce, and 
openly to proclaim, that his special mission was to the Gentiles. After a period 
of successful work a riot ensued, and he and Barnabas were expelled from the 
city. The fugitives went on to Iconium. Here Paul spoke first in the Jewish 
synagogue, and many, both of the Jews and the Gentiles, believed his message. 
Through the efforts of the hostile Jews the city was divided, part of the people 
believing the Jews and part the apostles. Learning that Gentiles and Jews and 
rulers had conspired against them and purposed stoning them to death, they fled 
to Lystra. 

Tn Pisidian Antioch,’ writes Professor Ramsay, “the expulsion was pro- 
_ duced by magisterial action; in Iconium it was brought about by mob violence, 
for it may be assumed that the attempt at stoning the apostles came from the 
lower classes under Jewish instigation. One sees how well the difference corre- 
sponds to the contrasted characters of the two cities, one governed by a Roman 
aristocracy, the other by a Hellenic body of citizens.” 

The Return Journey. From Iconium the missionaries went on to Lystra 
and Derbe, as our lesson states. Derbe was the limit of the First Missionary 
Journey. Derbe was not far from the Cilician Gates, the pass which leads down 
to Tarsus, Paul’s early home. But Paul did not take this short cut back to 
Antioch of Syria, for he wished to encourage and to confirm in the faith the 
churches which he had established on his way. So, undaunted by the persecu- 
tions endured in those places, Paul and Barnabas retraced their steps and again 
visited Lystra, Iconium and Pisidian Antioch. Then they went down to Perga 
and around to the port of Attalia, whence they sailed back to Seleucia, the port 
of Antioch in Syria. On reaching the Christians in Antioch, Paul and Barnabas 
“rehearsed all things that God had done with them.” “There have been re- 
hearsals of victories won on fields of battle by great generals,” writes Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, “but no rehearsal ever surpassed in interest or importance the simple 
“story these two missionaries told, not of what great generals had done, but what 
God himself had done through them.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe were all cities of Galatia, the Roman 
province which extended from north to south across the great central plateau 
of Asia Minor, but the two former were in the district of Phrygia, and the two 
latter in the district of Lycaonia. , ¢ 

Lycaonia means The Land of Wolves; the plain was wild and dreary. Lystra 
was a small city, and Professor Ramsay calls attention to the fact that it is the 
only city in Asia Minor in which a native language is mentioned : here, alone, 
the new faith confronted the native religion; everywhere else Paul’s addresses 
were directed to people who had shared to some degree in Greek education. 
Derbe lay isolated on the southeastern edge of the Lycaonian plain. The lofty, 
snow-clad, conical peak of the Taurus Mountains, eight thousand feet in height, 
kept guard above the city on the south. 
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In class, follow Paul’s first missionary journey from Antioch in $yria to 
Salamis, Paphos, Attalia, Perga and Pisidian Antioch (reviewing by questions 
our last lesson), and then to Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


You will find it interesting to note in the course of our lessons how Paul 
varies his methods to suit the need of his audience. In the case of the ignorant, 
superstitious heathen of Lystra he made the only point of contact possible, ap- 
pealing to their appreciation of the gifts of nature and teaching them that back 
of nature is God, God the Creator and the Giver of all good gifts. Contrast 
this speech with his address to the cultivated Jews of Pisidian Antioch (Acts 
13), and with his address to the cultivated Greeks of Athens (Acts 17). 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: EXAMPLES OF 
PAUL'S MISSIONARY METHODS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “A man is immortal until his work 
is done.” The Lord had further need of Paul and Barnabas. 

Who persecuted them at Pisidian Antioch? Who plotted their death at 
Iconium? Who stoned Paul at Lystra? Why? “It is but a short way from 
garlands to cobble-stones.” It is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
Teacher. 

Paul’s work was never stopped by persecution or difficulties. He knew the 
danger of opposing that excited throng at Lystra who were bent on worshipping 
him; the danger of entering the city again after having been left for dead 
outside the walls; the danger of stopping there on his return journey; but his 
courage was ever undaunted, his difficulties were always his delights, his suffer- 
ings were only incidents to be borne in the course of his work. Can we study 
the record of so heroic a life and not let our lives be influenced thereby? 

Paul’s Experience at Lystra. It is dangerous to meddle with the passions of 
a mob, It is dangerous to call their gods vain things; it is dangerous in the 
midst of their superstitious emotions, when they want to worship you, to make 
them feel ridiculous by having mistaken you for a god. Mobs are ticklish things 
to handle. This crowd grows silent, grows sulky; begins to listen to the hostile 
Jews from Iconium. “If they are not gods, then they healed the cripple by the 
power of the Evil One.” So when Paul tries to preach next day he can scent 
trouble in the air. He finds a changed atmosphere. The crowd is hostile. Soon 
the yelling roughs from the back lanes are jostling and crowding around him. 
Soon the stones are flying. He sees that there is no escape. He is hit. He is 
down. His eyes are closed, but his brain is forming vivid pictures of another 
stoning twelve years before in which he himself took part and of a dead face, 
that was as the face of an angel. Soon a stunning blow on the head sends his 
pictures flying, and Barnabas is looking on another dead face, and looking out 
into the lonely years without his comrade. But Paul is not dead. It would take 
more than that to kill him while his great life work remained undone. amit, 

And here is a very interesting coincidence. Twelve years ago the young Paul 
had been a spectator at the stoning of Stephen, and largely as the result of that 
stoning the Church had gained her doughtiest champion. This day a frightened 
lad is spectator at the stoning of Paul—a Lystra boy living with his notte and 
grandmother, and largely as a result of that stoning, Paul is going to win his 
best fellow-worker, to be to him as a son in his old age. We hear nothing of 
him here, but two years afterwards in passing through this town of Lystra 
Paul finds young Timothy a convert of his own. Long years afterwards, when 
Timothy is a bishop, Paul writes to him praising the religious influence of his 
mother, Eunice, and his grandmother, Lois, and he reminds him, “Remember, 
Timothy, what I suffered in Lystra.” So you see there is little doubt that he 
was there at the stoning—Dr. J. Paterson Smyth, in The Story of St. Paul’s 
Life and Letters. ,' 
Examples of Paul’s Missionary Methods. The course of Paul at Iconium 
illustrates two points of missionary strategy: first, Paul went to the larger cities 
and there planted churches, designing to reach the outlying districts from these 
chief centers of influence; secondly, he moved along the line of least resistance 
and entered every open door, going first to his own countrymen in their syna- 
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gogues, but when rejected turning to the Gentiles; Here at Iconium the Opposi- 
tion was more severe than it had been at Antioch, and here by contrast the man- 
ifestation of divine power was greater, and “signs and wonders” were done by 
the hands of the apostles. This has often been the experience of Christian 
workers; when difficulties increase, there is a comforting revelation of the 
grace and mercy and goodness of God. 

When a plot was formed against their lives, Paul and Barnabas fled eastward 
to the Lycaonian cities of Lystra and Derbe. Is this the proper course for mis- 
sionaries to take in the face of danger? ‘his circumstances must determine. 
At times it is best to suffer as martyrs; at other times to seek safety and to 
resume work when the storm is spent. 

At Lystra, Paul gives an admirable example of the necessary adaptation of the 
missionary message to the people to whom it is presented, not in altering its 
essence, but in the method of approach. To this excited throng of pagans Paul 
addresses himself. He does not begin now by appealing to Scripture, of which 
his hearers are of course totally ignorant, but by telling them of God whose 
power and love are manifested in the works of nature and providence. In view 
of the goodness of such a living and true God, Paul calls his hearers to re- 
pentance, and prepares the way for his message concerning Christ the Savior. 

Luke pauses in his account of the return of the apostles to lay stress on one es- 
sential point of missionary strategy, namely, the careful organization of the 
churches which have been formed on the field. Evangelization, in the case of 
Paul, did not consist in a mere superficial, hasty heralding of the gospel, but in 
establishing a permanent work. At great personal risk he revisited the new 
converts, comforting them, instructing them, and seeing that “elders” were ap- 
pointed for them “in every church.” A proper missionary program has as its 
aim the establishment on the field of self-governing, self-sustaining, self-prop- 
agating churches. This was ever the purpose and the practice of Paul—Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Erdman, in The Acts. 

How Paul Would Reach the Heathen of Today. He found in the few 
_ simple truths of natural religion possessed by the peasants of Lystra, and ih the 
religious devotion and philosophical tenets of the Athenians, subjects neither for 
scorn nor contempt, but valuable material upon which to base his teaching, and 
a lever wherewith to lift them to a high conception of God and of true religion. 
It is not difficult to picture to ourselves how the apostle would approach the 
devout son of Islam, with his belief in the one God and his firm faith in prayer, 
and what efforts he would make to elevate the Mussulman’s conception of hini- 
self as “the servant of God” into that of his position as “a son” in Christ Jesus. 
In the Hindu he would welcome the sense of personal devotion, and find much 
cause for gratitude in his affectionate and warm-hearted nature, and he would 
build, upon the one and the other, a substantial edifice of true devotion to Christ. 
Even among the lower classes of heathen, all that was good would receive sym- 
pathy and respectful treatment at his hands. Native systems of morals, often 
arising from sound ideals, would not be altogether discarded by him, and many a 
native custom, based. on some remnant of spiritual insight, would escape abso- 
lute condemnation.—Maurice Jones, in St. Paul the Orator, me 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The revelation of God in nature. See 

m. 1,18-23. : 
Be Back i the place where they stoned him, with a radiant face Paul pro- 
claimed the unsearchable riches of Christ. That is breadth, that is the victory 
of Christ in human life. Revenges were forgotten and wiped out, because Paul 
had the tides of Christ’s mind and will flowing through his life—Dr. Adam. 

3. Paul the missionary. See Chapter X of Paul the All-Round Man, by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer; the Purpose and Problems of Medical Missionary Work, in 
The Gospel and The New World, by Dr. Speer. 

4. Iconium and Lystra. ree Chapter. Me Sate and Howson’s St. Paul; 

apters LV, V and VI of Ramsay’s Cities o ati 
viens dN for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
i. In his report to the church at Antioch, what did Paul give as the great result 
of his first journey? 2. Who came to Antioch to make trouble? 3: Were they 
sent by the church at Jerusalem? (Verse 2.) 4. What was Paul’s attitude to- 
ward his own race? 5. Toward humanity? 6. What truth about Gentiles had 
Peter learned in a vision, and how had he put the lesson into practice? (Acts 
10.) 7. What does Gal. 2.1-18 tell us about the conference at Jerusalem? 8. 
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What tremendous difference did the decision at Jerusalem make? 9. Why was 
it wise for Gentiles to abstain from things sacrificed to idols and from blood? 
10, What other great ecclesiastical questions have been decided by conferences? 
Ir. Are there divisions in any of our denominations about unessential matters? 
12, Who do you think was at fault in the controversy over Mark? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
EARLY ADVENTURES IN ASIA MINOR 


Lesson Material: Acts 13.13-16, 42-46; 50, 51; 14.19-22. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Where did we leave Paul last week? 
From Paphos he sailed to Perga in Asia Minor. The climate there was moist 
and hot, and Paul seems to have been attacked by malaria, which was very 
prevalent in that region, therefore he and Barnabas turned their faces northward 
and climbed wearily up through the steep defiles of the Taurus Range to the 
high plateau beyond, till they reached Antioch of Pisidia. Here they preached, 
but were finally driven out of the city by the Jews who were angry because so 
many people, both Jews and Gentiles, gathered to hear Paul. To what city did 
he then go? 

Paul’s Adventures at Iconium and Lystra. A splendid road was under their 
feet as they left Antioch. Slaves and convicts, nearly half a century before Paul 
and Barnabas passed, had dug out the earth through the whole length of this 
road, they had quarried, carted, smashed, thrown in, and hammered down three 
layers of stone. Then, with ring of chisel and thud of mallet, they had paved the 
surface with closely-fitting stone, the whole road being curved to throw off water 
into side trenches. 

Paul—as he saw the dauntless road bridging from east to west—felt growing 
in him a boundless ambition for his Good News, that it, too, should bridge 
from east to west, should be spread from end to end of that road; that he 
himself, Paul, should be God’s Imperial Post who would ride the road from 
end to end delivering the Word. 

So Paul and Barnabas pressed on eastward. At last they came to a fork where 
the great road went on eastward, but a branch ran north over the shoulder of 
two twin peaks that stood out against the skyline. Turning up this branch road, 
they climbed the side of the hill, and came to Iconium. 

Paul-and Barnabas went into the synagogue on the Sabbath, just as they had 
done at Antioch, to speak about Jesus. So powerfully did they both speak that 
a great number of people—both the Jews and the Greeks—believed that what 
they said was true. But some of the Jews utterly refused to accept the story. 

There was a great deal of communication between Antioch and Iconium, so it 
would be very likely that some trader or official who had come to Iconium from 
Antioch would say: “What! Are these wretches here? Why, we chased them 
out a Antioch for a disturbing couple of meddlers, Why don’t you do the 
same! 

The whole place began to be in a fever of excitement; some crying, “Stone 
them!” though not quite sure for what reason except that they were two “out- 
siders.” But others said, “Why, what harm have they done?” 

But the fever of hate grew hotter; ‘the people began to come on with menaces 
and mutterings against them. So Paul and Barnabas quickly escaped and started 
across the plain. They reached the road from which—you remember—they had 
ached off to go to Iconium, and came to Lystra, where they stayed for some 
ime. 

One day Paul was speaking out in the open air. Crowds of people had gath- 
ered to listen to him. There happened to be sitting there a man powerless in his 
feet, a lame man who had been unable to walk since he was born. This man 
heard Paul speaking, and was listening to him with rapt attention. Paul looked 
at the lame man and could see, from the utter confidence in his eyes, that the 
man had faith enough to make him better. Paul, therefore, stopped his speech, 
turned to the man, looked at him with that eager, compelling gaze of his and 
said tx a loud voice: “Stand erect on your feet.” He jumped up and began to 
walk, 

The crowd of Lystrans could not for the moment believe their eyes. They 
began to shout out in strange language that Paul did not understand—the speech 
of their country; “The gods have come down to us as men,” y 
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Paul and Barnabas saw a great stir going on,’and put it down simply to the 
natural effect of the wonder of healing the cripple. But soon they heard the 
lowing of oxen; and saw them all garlanded being led along toward the great 
Temple of Zeus in front of the gatc.The truth flashed on them. The people 
thought they were gods—mistook them for the very gods whose worship Paul’s 
preaching would sweep away. 

When the Easterner wishes to show his utter grief he will tear his robe. At 
the sight of the priests and the oxen, Paul and Barnabas seized their robes and 
rent them from neck to hem, and sprang out among the people, shouting out at 
the top of their voices: 

“Men, what is this you are doing? We are men, with natures like your own. 
The Good News we have come to tell you is that you should turn from such 
futile ways to the living God, who made the heaven, the earth, the sea, and all 
that is in them. In bygone days he allowed all the nations to go their own 
ways, though, as the bountiful Giver, he did not leave himself without witnesses. 
For he gave you rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, giving you food and joy 
to your hearts’ content.” , 

Try as they would with words and gestures they could hardly stop the people 
from sacrificing the oxen to them. At last the oxen were turned back, the 
garlands taken off, the priests put aside their sacrificial robes; and all was quiet 
once more. 

Some time after this more travelling Jews came into the city of ystrayma 
number from Antioch along the main road, others from Iconium. No sooner did 
they find that Paul and Barnabas were at Lystra than they began to work up 
an agitation against them. 

A man who knows how to work on the mind of a mob can always work up an 
oriental crowd into a frenzy to stone a stranger. “Stone Paul!” was the cry 
that went from lip to lip.. “Stone him!” shouted someone, and in a moment the 
air was thick with missiles. The recollection of his healing of a cripple was 
wiped out in the hail of hate. They beat him to the ground, and then, stunned 
.by a well-aimed stone, he lay senseless on the earth. 

“Out of the city with the body!” was the next cry. Gripping him under the 
arms they dragged Paul along and out under the city gateway, past the very 
temple where they had prepared, only a short while before, to worship him and 
Barnabas, and flung him out in the sun. 

The disciples in Lystra, as soon as they heard the uproar, ran out, and were 
now gathered anxiously round the body of their leader. Was Paul dead? <As- 
they asked one another the question, dreading the expected answer, they saw, 
to their joy, the eyes of their loved chief open. Slowly he stood up, his body 
bruised in every limb; but alive and undaunted. With his supporters round him 
he walked right back into the city whence he had just been thrown as dead. 
He walked to the house in which he and Barnabas had been staying. : 

Putting their light travelling kit together—the staff and cloak, the water-jar 
and wallet of bread and olives—they laid down and slept in preparation for the 
journey of the morrow. At dawn, the two went out from Lystra across the 
plain eastward along the road. Probably they hired an ass on which Paul could 
ride, so that his bruised and buffeted body should be able to stand the strain of 
travel. All day long they marched, talking of the hate in the hearts of the 
Jews—on account of the Good News—the hate that had driven them with stones 
from Antioch in Pisidia, from Iconium and now from Lystra. 

At length Paul and Barnabas came up a long slope, from which the road ran 
down into a broad plain. And there, on a slight hill in the midst of the plateau, 
they saw the walls of a city. It was Derbe. ; F 

Quietly the two men settled down in this border-city of Derbe for the winter. 
Paul would soon find work to do, making and mending tents for the shepherds 
and travellers, so that he could live without cost to anyone else. He could talk 
as he worked, and the people would squat round him in his booth, asking 
questions and discussing the strange news that he brought to them, that God had 
spoken to men in a Son—Jesus Christ. A number of the people of Derbe were 
convinced that what these two travelling teachers said was true; and they gave 
themselves into the hands of Jesus Christ and became his disciples. 

The winter wore on to spring-time. Paul and Barnabas joined the stream of 
caravans that began to travel up and down the road. They turned their faces 
to the west, and tramped up by the road along which they had come in the 
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autumn, They came again in sight of the temple at Lystra, and went fearlessly 
into the city where, only a few months earlier, Paul was stoned. There they 
spoke to the disciples, and told them that they must grip the Faith firmly and 
live in daily conversation with their Unseen Savior. , 

They chose some of the strongest of the disciples in Lystra and appointed them 
to be the leaders of the little church. Saying “Farewell” to the disciples at 
Lystra, they walked back over the eighteen miles to Iconium. ; 
"(For the journey from Iconium to Antioch, see The Historical Background.) 
—Condensed from Paul the Dauntless, by Basil Mathews. 

“To Suffer is to Pay for What we Have Gained.” A few months ago, a 
young man who had left his Italian home strong, handsome and full of youthful 
courage, returned to Florence, changed, in less than a year’s absence, to a mere 
wreck of a man as far as his body is concerned. His ambition led him to under- 
take an exploring expedition into the almost unknown interior of Thibet, and the 
cruelties he experienced there at the hands of the barbarous natives, are such 
as most of us could not endure to hear described. 

It was the young explorer’s extraordinary endurance of pain which saved his 
life. As tortures could not wring a cry from his lips, the Thibetans decided that 
he must be some sort of supernatural being, and so hesitated to kill him. After 
months, rumors of this white man, impervious to pain, reached the Indian bor- 
ders. A search party immediately set out, and at last succeeded in rescuing the 
European, as well as some valuable maps and photographs. 

After his return to Florence, blinded, mutilated, and constantly suffering in- 
tense pain, along with the certainty that death could not be far in the future, this 
young man was asked how he had been able to refrain from crying out under 
the anguish of his inhuman torture. His reply is worth putting on record: “I 
was too heavily laden with interesting discoveries to lose my chance of escape 
by an instant’s relaxation of mind. To suffer is to pay for what I have gained. 
The price is paltry; it is nothing.” 

If we rise with a headache in the morning, if some accident upsets our plans 
for the day’s enjoyment, if a great sorrow comes upon us unaware, do we ac- 
cept these things bravely, as a small price to pay for the development we are 
to gain through their means, or do we repine and complain, and feel that God is 
dealing unkindly with us? 

Paul, who knew what suffering was as well as any man who has lived, de- 
clared that he counted the loss of all things but a trifle, in comparison with win- 
ning Christ. His was the spirit of the young scientist of whom we have spoken, 
though in an infinitely higher cause. And it is not too much to ask, no matter 
how great the suffering through which we win likeness to our Master, that we 
should say from our hearts: “To suffer is to pay for what we gain. The price is 
paltry; it is nothing.’—Hattie Lummis, in Zion’s Herald. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. . Suffer hardship with me, as a good sol- 
dier of Christ Jesus——Paul. 

Try, if you are to suffer, to do it splendidly—Phillips Brooks. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. VII. Paul’s Adventures in Asia Minor on his 
First Missionary Journey. + 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Paul and Barnabas separate? 2. When had Mark failed Paul and 
Barnabas? 3. What reasons may Barnabas have given for taking Mark? 4. 
What reasons may Paul have given for not taking him? 5. Which do you think 
was tight? 6. What became of Mark? (Index of your Bible.) 7. What did 
Paul say of him in his second letter to Timothy? (2 Tim. 4.11.) 8. What new 
workers were taken into the mission field? 9. Why was each a promising mis- 
sionary? 10. Paul revisited on his second journey the churches he had founded 
on his first: where were they? 11. What had happened to Paul at Pisidian 
Antioch? 12. Iconium? 13. Lystra? , 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL’S NARROW ESCAPE AT LYSTRA 


Lesson Material. Acts 14.8-20, 26, 27. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The Romans had many gods, and 
they believed that these gods. sometimes came to earth in disguise. ‘There is a 
beautiful fable about the gods Jupiter and Mercury coming once to the district 
of Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 
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“For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked, 
Not one of all the thousand but was locked ; 

At last one hospitable hotise they found, 

A homely shed; the roof, not far from ground.” 


This was the home of a humble couple named Baucis and Philemon, and they 
received the two strangers very hospitably. They did not know who the men 
were, but they did everything in their power to make their guests comfortable. 
‘They were rewarded by having their poor little cottage changed into a magnificent 
eae When the gods asked what wish of theirs they could grant, they re- 
plied— 
“We crave to serve before your sacred shrine, 
. And offer at your altars rites divine,” 

and then they added another wish, that when the time came for them to die, 
they might die together, Thus it came to pass, according to the legend, that 


' “Tn Phrygian ground 
Two neighboring trees, with walls encompassed round, 
Stand on a moderate rise, with wonder shown, 
One a hard oak, a softer linden, one;” 


the two trees into which Baucis and Philemon were transformed at the same 
moment when “their race was run.” 

This story was often repeated to the children of Lystra, a city of Phrygia, and 
there must have been many children to whom the names of this couple were 
given, and to whom their parents hoped these gods would sometime come. Was 
it any wonder that when Paul and Barnabas came to Lystra and healed a crip- 
ple that the people thought they must be these gods? 

Paul’s Narrow Escape at Lystra. See page 310. 

As Brave as Paul. A missionary and his wife, who for three years had been 
in charge of Baraka Station on the west coast of Africa, were driven away by 
the chiefs, and were threatened with death if they should attempt to return. 

. They left the mission house and farm in charge of Tom and Uriah, two con- 
verted native boys. The kindred of Uriah came in force, seized him and dragged 
him from the mission, and gave him his choice between renouncing Jesus and 
being beaten. ; 

Uriah said, “I no give up Jesus.” Then they beat him nearly to death. He 
kept repeating, “I no give up Jesus. : ‘ 

Win they Shoe tera a eG stream of water, and held his head under until 
the poor boy was nearly strangled; but every time he got his head above water, 
he said, “I no give up Jesus.” ; : : : 

Then they tied a rope around him, ran him up into the inner cone of one of 
their round huts, kindled a fire underneath him, and threw on it a lot of red 
pepper. Poor Uriah sneezed and coughed and fainted. When they supposed 
that he was dead, they lowered him, and dragged him out of the hut. In the 
fresh ait he soon opened his eyes, when his would-be murderers crowded around 
him, shouting, “Now you give up Jesus!” : eae 

“No, I die for Jesus. He died for me and I want to die for him. ‘ 

Thinking that they could not prevail, they left him. He returned to the mis- 
sion, and with Tom held the fort—Unknown, 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Matthew 5.10. 

When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison-walls to be, 

I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to thee.—Faber. 


Pupils’ Note-Book Work. II. The lesson title; a statement about a 

miracle at Lystra; four statements about the people of Lystra; three statements 
aul. 

Pe cers for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What two men made that First Missionary qontney together? 2. What things 
had they endured together on the way? 3. What had rejoiced both their hearts? 
4. To what city did they return? -5. Afterwards, what did Paul suggest to 
Barnabas? 6. Whom did Barnabas want to take with them? 7. Why didn’t 
Paul want him? 8. What happened? 9. What is a good way to settle disputes? 
10. Who went with Barnabas, and where did they go? II. Who went with Paul, 


and where did they go? 
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Lesson VIII—Avcusr 21 
PAUL PREPARES FOR WORLD CONQUEST 


Golden Text 


But we believe that we shall be saved through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus. Acts 15.11 


LESSON Acts 15.1 to 16.5 DEVOTIONAL, READING Isaiah 35.1-10 
REFERENCE MATERIAL, Galatians 2.11-21; 5.1-26; Ephesians 2.4-22 


ACTS 15.36 And after some days Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us return now 


and visit the brethren in every city wherein we proclaimed the word of the 


Lord, and see how they fare. 37 And Barnabas was minded to take with them 
John also, who was called Mark, 38 But Paul thought not good to take with 
them him who withdrew from them from Pamphylia, and went not with them 
to the work. 39 And there arose a sharp contention, so that they parted 
asunder one from the other, and Barnabas took Mark with him, and sailed away 
unto Cyprus: 40 but Paul chose Silas, and went forth, being commended by 
the brethren to the grace of the Lord. 41 And he went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the churches. 

16.1 And he came also to Derbe and to Lystra: and behold, a certain dis- 
ciple was there, named Timothy, the son of a Jewess that believed; but his 
father was a Greek. 2 The same was well reported of by the brethren that 
were at Lystra and Iconium. 3 Him would Paul have to go forth with him; 
and he took and circumcised him because of the Jews that were in those 
parts: for they all knew that his father was a Greek. 4 And as they went 
on their way through the cities, they delivered them the decrees to keep which 
had been ordained of the apostles and elders that were at Jerusalem. 5 So the 
churches were strengthened in the faith, and increased in number daily. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE TROUBLERS, verse 1. 

II, PAUL CHAMPIONS CHRISTIAN LIBERTY; THE DEPUTATION 
TO JERUSALEM AND CONFERENCE; THE DECISION; THE DEPU- 
TATION AND LETTER TO ANTIOCH AND THEIR RECEPTION: verses 


2-29. 

Ul, THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY PLANNED; THE SEP- 
ARATION OF PAUL AND BARNABAS, verses 36-30. After some days—an 
indefinite expression denoting a considerable lapse of time—Paul suggested to 
Barnabas that they revisit the churches founded on their previous journey and 
see how they fared. Barnabas approved of the plan, and advised taking with 
them John Mark, his cousin, who had started with them before, and had de- 
serted them when they reached Perga. No doubt Mark had been at fault then: 
the question now was, should he be forgiven and given another chance? ‘This 
Barnabas wanted to do, but Paul would not agree. The difference resulted in 
a sharp contention between the two leaders. The contention was over Mark, 
but there was also a second cause of trouble: see Gal, 2.13. Neither would - 
yield in regard to Mark. Paul had not then learned to put into practice 
what he afterwards wrote to the Corinthians in his great hymn of love— 
Love seeketh not its own, is not provoked, and taketh not account of evil, 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. So great was the 
dissension, that they parted asunder one from the other, and they never worked 
together again. The quarrel was afterwards made up, for Paul speaks of 
Barnabas in 1 Cor. 9.6 as of one mind with himself.” “One of the most serious 
problems of modern missions,” observes Dr. Erdman, “is that of the personal 
relation of the workers. Sometimes it is necessary ‘to agree to disagree.’ ” 

Barnabas took Mark with him and sailed away unto Cyprus, and with this he 
disappears from the history of the Acts. According to tradition he remained on 
the island of Cyprus until his death, We have learned to admire this great- 
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hearted leader who was so generous in his judgments and so loyal in his at- 
tachments. His judgment of Paul when he presented him as a new convert 
to the brethren at Jerusalem, and again when he sent for him to help in the 
work at Antioch had long since been justified, and his judgment of Mark was 
confirmed later. Without Barnabas’ championship and training of Mark, Paul 
himself would have missed in later years the help and comfort which Mark was 
eS por (see 2 Tim. 4.11 and Col. 4.10, 11), and we would have missed our Second 
ospel. 

IV, PAUL CHOOSES SILAS AS HIS COMPANION AND STARTS ON 
HIS SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY, 15.40, 4t. Silas, whom Paul chose 
to take the place of Barnabas, had first come to Antioch with the deputation 
from the Church at Jerusalem, verse 27. He had exhorted the brethren at 
Antioch with many words, and confirmed them, verse 32. His name is a contrac- 
tion of the Latin name Cilvanus, and from Acts 16.7 we know that, like Paul, 
he possessed Roman citizenship. He remained with Paul until they reached 
Corinth, where he helped to found a church, 2 Cor. 1.19, and he was associated 
with Paul in the letters to the: Thessalonians. Later he was associated with 
Peter, 1 Pet. 5,-12. 

Paul and_ Silas went overland, through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the 
churches. The Book of Acts does not record the founding of these churches, 
but we may well suppose that Paul had labored in Cilicia during the years be- 
es his ee to Tarsus (Acts 9.30) and his summons by Barnabas to Antioch 

cts 11.25). 

VY. PAUL CHOOSES TIMOTHY FOR A HELPER, 16.1-4. Going northward 
through the great pass called the Cilician Gates, Paul and Silas came to Derbe 
and then to Lystra, Here at Lystra Paul found a successor to Mark in the per- 
son of a certain disciple named Timothy, the son of a Jewess that believed; but 
his father was a Greek. By his mother he had been trained in the Jewish scrip- 
tures (2 Tim. 3.15), and he was well reported of by the brethren that were at 
Lystra and Iconium. Although Paul had fought against requiring the circum- 
‘cision of Gentiles, he had Timothy, who was half Jew, circumcised because of 
the Jews that were in those parts—he regarded the rite as necessary in ‘Timothy’s 
case as a matter of policy. From Paul’s later written letters to Timothy, we 
judge that it was at this time Timothy was also ordained, 1 Tim. 4.14; 2 Tim. 
1.6. The decree which had been ordained by the apostles and elders that were 
at Jerusalem, Acts 15.28, 29, Paul delivered to the churches on the way. 

V, THE RESULT OF THE JOURNEY, 16.5. The churches were strength- 
ened in their faith, and increased in numbers daily. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


It seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than these necessary things, verse 28. The rite of circumcision, which the Juda- 
izers had demanded, was regarded by them as “equivalent to all the command- 
ments of the law, more necessary for Gentiles than all the affirmative precepts 
of Moses, or to love God and his neighbor.” The “necessary things” stated by 
the Council are four in number. The followers of Mohammed in Palestine have 
directions given them in their laws as to what they must do in sixteen hundred 
different cases! ; 

That ye abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, verse 29. The Gentiles slew animals in sacrifice to their idols and 
then sold the flesh; to eat such flesh was to the Jews to share in the heathen 
sacrifice. ‘The blood was to the Jews the life, and therefore sacred as God’s 
gift; moreover, by it sins were to be taken away, and therefore it became a 
sacred emblem. ‘“When animals are killed for food,” writes a native of Pales- 
tine, “the main artery in the neck must be severed, and the blood thoroughly 
drained, for no blood must ever enter into any food whatsoever.” 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What individual Gentiles has 
the Book of Acts recorded as having been baptized as Christians? Where were 
Gentiles first received in large number into the Christian Church? Where and 
why did Paul definitely say that he turned from the Jews to the Gentiles? In 
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what cities has Paul founded Gentile churches? What was the first occasion on 
which Paul left Jerusalem with letters giving him authority to do something? 

Trouble at Antioch. To the Church at Antioch Paul reported “all things 
that God had done with them,” and gave as the great result of their work the 
fact that “God had opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles.” The door for 
the Gentiles was too widely opened to suit the Jerusalem Church when the 
news reached them. Until Paul took up the work, the Christian churches, like 
the Jewish synagogues, were composed of Jews and proselytes, the proselytes 
being Gentiles who had received the Jewish rite of circumcision, In attendance 
there were also the “God-fearing” or “devout” Gentiles, who, not having been 
circumcised, were not in “full fellowship” with the rest. That God was no re- 
specter of persons Peter had learned at Joppa, and the Jerusalem Church, having 
heard all the circumstances, had glorified God, saying, “Then to the Gentiles also 
hath God granted repentance unto life.” But the truth had been applied in only 
a few special cases, and the far-reaching consequences to the Church had not 
been forescen. Now a crisis was reached. Certain members came from Jerusa- 
lem to Antioch and declared that unless all were circumcised according to the 
custom of Moses they could not be saved, thus insisting that Gentiles must first 
become Jews before they could become Christians. 

The Deputation to Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas opposed the brethren 
from Judea, and after much dissension and discussion, the church of Antioch 
appointed Paul and Barnabas and others a committee to go to Jerusalem to dis- 
cuss the question with the apostles and elders there. Escorted on their way 
by the Church, this committee went southward through Phcenicia and Samaria, 
and their journey was almost a demonstration, for their report of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles produced great joy among the churches on the way. 

Arrived at Jerusalem, they were honorably received by the whole Church, to 
whom they gave an account of what had taken place in the newly-founded 
churches. Then certain Pharisees arose and said; “It is needful to circumcise 
them and to charge them to keep the law of Moses.” 

The Conference with the Three Pillars of the Church, According to Gala- 
tians 2. So great a subject, one that involved the question whether the gospel 
was for all the Gentiles or only for the few who should first become Jews, could 
not be settled at once. That Paul’s account in Galatians 2.1-10 describes his 
visit to Jerusalem on this occasion is the usual view. From the latter, then, we 
learn that Titus, a Gentile convert, was with Paul and Barnabas, and that before 
the general council meeting there was a consultation with the Three Pillars of 
the Church, James and Peter and John. At this smaller conference the Three 
acknowledged Paul as the Apostle to the Gentiles and gave him and Barnabas 
the right-hand of fellowship, agreeing, we may say, to divide the mission field, 
Paul and Barnabas to be sttpreme where the Gentiles predominated, and the 
other apostles, among the Jews. The only thing the Three asked of Paul was 
that the Gentile Christians should remember the poor Christians of Jerusalem. 
The meeting of the council followed, which ratified the earlier agreement. 

The Meeting of the Council. At the public meeting, Peter arose and said: 
“God through me gave the gospel to the Gentiles. God makes no distinction 
between them and us, giving them also the witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
wherefore should we put a new yoke upon them? We, like them, are saved, not 
by circumcision, but by the grace of the Lord Jesus.” After Paul and Barnabas 
had told of the wonders wrought by God among the Gentiles, James arose and 
‘said: “Peter has told you that God has given the gospel to the Gentiles. This 
has been foretold by prophecy. God promised that he would return to build 
the tabernacle of David in order that all the Gentiles might seek him. ‘There- 
fore my judgment is that we should not trouble those Gentiles who turn to God, 
but ask them only to abstain from four things, the food that has been polluted 
by first having been offered to idols, fornication, what has been strangled, and 
blood. This they should do because of the feeling of the Jews who are found in 
every city.” 

The Deputation and Letter to Antioch. The words of Peter and Paul 
and James carried the day. The whole Church agreed to send two of their 
chief men, Judas and Silas, to Antioch with Paul to explain their decision. 
By these men a létter was sent which greeted the Gentiles as brethren, informed 
them that those from Jerusalem who had stirred up the trouble had not been 
acting under the authority of the Church, commended Paul and Barnabas as 
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beloved brethren who had hazarded their lives for the Lord, reported a uhani- 
mous decision, given through the guidance of the Holy Spirit, that no further 
burden should be placed on the Gentile Christians than the abstaining from the 
four things enumerated by James, 

The letter was received with great rejoicing at Antioch.. Judas and Silas, 
after exhorting the Church, returned to Jerusalem, but Paul and Barnabas re- 
mained with them for some time, preaching and teaching. The date is 49 A. D 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The scene is first at Antioch in Syria, where the dissenters from Jerusalem 
came. Then the delegates, Paul and Barnabas and others, were escorted on their 
way, perhaps as far as Seleucia on the coast. Their course was through Phcenicia 
and Samaria. As Galilee is not named, they probably went southward along the 
coast, passing through the cities of Sidon and Tyre and on to Ptolemais, and then 
crossed the Plain of Esdraelon into Samaria and turned southward to Jerusalem. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


How tactful is this letter sent from the Council at Jerusalem to the people 
at Antioch! Note that while it avoids saying what under the circumstances 
might naturally have been said which would have aroused antagonism, it never- 
theless says all that is essential. It disclaims authorizing those who had “sub- 
verted souls,’ and gives Paul and Barnabas their due meed of praise. “It 
seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden 
than”—how infinitely better such a statement than words to the effect that we 
demand of you thus and so! Surely Paul had a hand in the wording of this 
note, for again and again he shows great tact in his dealings. Notice how often 
when compelled to reprove he begins by saying all that he can to cheer and en- 
courage; his appreciation of the struggles and his sympathy with “the weak” 

make him a tactful leader. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL CHAMPIONS CHRISTIAN LIBERTY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A little son of a Baptist minister was 
one morning in church when he saw for the first time the rite of baptism by 
immersion. He was greatly interested in it, and the next morning ptoceeded to 
“baptize” his three cats in the bathtub. 

The kitten bore it very well, and so did the young cat, but the old family cat 
rebelled. It struggled with him, clawed and tore him, and got away. 

With considerable effort he caught it again and proceeded with the ceremony. 
But she acted worse than ever, clawed at him, spit, and scratched his face and 
hands. Finally he thtew her on the floor in disgust, and said: 

“Well—you, be a Methodist if you want to!” 

Lippincott’s tells the story as an illustration of granting liberty of coriscience. 
Paul wanted liberty of conscience for his Gentile coriverts, and their conscience 
told them that they need not become Jewish proselytes in order to be accounted 
Christians. But there were certain in the church at Jerusalem who said that 
only proselytes could be counted in good and regular standing. 

Paul Champions Christian Liberty. See the Historical Background. 

Different Points of View. When Sir Robert Hart was a student at Belfast 
a professor had a packing-case brought into the class-room and directed his 
students to describe what they saw. It seemed a very sitnple thing to do; surely 
every one would say the same thing about it, he thought. Yet the man on the 
right described an address written in black letters; the one at the end dwelt on 
the iron hoops that bound the box; a third was interested in the long nails that 
studded a corner. Thus each, according to his view-point, saw that same com- 
monplace packing-box in a different manner. After this practical demonstration, 
Sir Robert tells us, he never in his, life could grow impatient with anyone who 
did not see exactly what he saw when they were standing on opposite sides of 
a question. 

Feeling was intense at that Council in Jerusalem. The strict Pharisaical be- 
lievers saw the revolutionary tendency of Paul’s free gospel, honestly believed 
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that all the Mosaic law must be lived up to, and felt that they were defending the 
faith of their fathers. Paul and his party knew that the peaceful course of their 
work was at stake, believed that Jewish rites were not necessary for salvation, 
and were firm in their determination to stand by a principle which meant so 
much in their work for God. ‘There was free expression of thought, but there 
was none of bitterness of feeling. The main point at issue was decided on its 
merits. The conditions imposed rendered it possible for Jews and Gentiles to 
live together in harmony, and were a concession to the Jews, for there was 
“give and take” on both sides of the controversy, and the concession as to food 
was a reasonable one for the time being. Would that disputed questions in 
churches today were discussed and settled as wisely as this one of the early 
Church! 

The Aftermath. In a sense, the struggle was not over. In fact, this council 
in its history very much resembled that of Nicea, Mr. Rackham in his Com- 
mentary on Acts points out. “The great council met in 325 after the first out- 
break of Arianism, and almost unanimously adopted the creed which excluded 
Arianism from the faith. But this was only the beginning of the struggle. 
After the council the controversy grew more intense, the church was nearly 
torn in two, and only after fifty years of fighting was the Nicene Creed gen- 
erally accepted as the faith of the church. So now after this council the cir- 
cumcision party renewed their efforts with greater zeal. St. Luke, however, is 
right in speaking of peace, because the struggle changed its character. The 
extreme party in its fanaticism became almost a separate ‘sect’ of ‘Judaizers’ ; 
and their work was transformed into a personal attack on St. Paul. They recog- 
nized that ‘the apostle of the Gentiles’ was the great champion of Gentile liberty; 
and accordingly they dogged his footsteps, they disputed his teaching, they de- 
nied his apostolate. ‘They sent emissaries even into his own Gentile churches 
to steal his converts away from him, and in many places they succeeded in stir- 
ring up scenes of strife such as had occurred at Antioch, and this with most 
disastrous effect in the churches at Galatia, which almost apostatized from St. 
Paul’s gospel. ‘We learn these facts chiefly from the letters of the third mis- 
sionary journey—to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. This last, how- 
ever, written in 54, marks the turn of the tide. It was St. Paul’s great vindica- 
tion of his gospel; after that, we only find some last flames, as it were, flashing 
up in the Epistle to the Philippians, and the dying embers of the controversy in 
the Pastoral Epistles. But in attacking St. Paul the Judaizers were not alone. 
If they were zealous against Paul because of circumcision, the unbelieving Jews 
who would not even accept Jesus as the Messiah must have been infuriated at 
his preaching to the Gentiles. Accordingly, as we shall see, they pursued him 
with a relentless hatred. ‘This controversy with the Jews altogether eclipsed 
in magnitude that with the Judaizers; and of the latter St. Luke tells us no more. 
Indeed, he had no reason to break silence. The controversy was personally most 
painful to St. Paul; but in the council at Jerusalem the church had definitely de- 
cided against the Judaizing party and the truth must prevail. The rapid growth 
of the Gentile churches of itself caused the controversy to die out, and there was 
no need to rake up the embers.” 

Reach through the Outward and Find the Eternal. In this world of ours 
all our spiritual truths, all our eternal realities, have to be expressed in temporal, 
human, changing forms. There have been stagnant centuries which have kept 
unchanged the crystallized forms which they inherited, and they have supposed 
that faith would cease to be if this particular form of truth should vanish away. 
The Pharisee could not imagine a true religion without circumcision and the 
blood of bulls and goats; the Roman Catholic of the Fifteenth Century could 
not believe that real religion would survive if the doctrine of trans-substantia- 
tion—the real presence in the bread and wine—should be given up. The Cal- 
vinist supposed that his articles of faith were a permanent embodiment of truth 
and his plan of salvation the only possible one. 

They all conceived of truth as something which could be expressed once for 
all in a form which all coming ages must keep unchanged. As well might we 
expect to bottle up the daylight to preserve it. Truth is never some dead thing 
which can be “laid out”;~ it is living, moving, quickening, outgrowing its old 
forms, taking on new expressions and preserving itself, as life does, by endless 
variations and by infinite embodiments, 


There are transitions going on in every age, The things that can be shaken 
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are removed, and the things that have waxed old vanish away. These things 
always bring trial to faith, for it is difficult for most persons to distinguish 
between the temporary form—i, e., the human embodiment—and the eternal and 
abiding truth which lives on in the midst of change and yanishing forms, 

Here comes the great test of spiritual power and insight. Those who have 
“short vision” and a traditional faith build on the temporal, and cling to the 
form which has grown familiar and dear to them, but if anything shakes this 
their faith is shattered, and they suffer shipwreck. Those, however, who have 
real spiritual vision look through the temporal and fleeting, through the transi- 
tory forms and embodiments, and settle their hearts and their faith upon the 
eternal reality—the Infinite Self who abides and works through all changes.— 
Rufus M. Jones, in Practical Christianity. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The passing of Jewish Christianity. 
See Chapter VII of Ramsay’s Paul the Traveller. ge 


2. Christ’s law for the settlement of controversies. See Chapters VIII-X of 
Christianity and Social Problems, by Dr. Lyman Abbott; Chapter X of The 
Gift of Influence, by Dr. Hugh Black. 


_ 3. In our life with one another there must always be a giving up of unessen- 
tials for the sake of peace, 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 


I, What was the primary object of this Second Missionary Journey? 2. How do 
you think that the restraining influence of the Holy Spirit was manifested to 
Paul on this journey? 3. Are hindrances sometimes guidance for us? 4. How 
was Livingstone hindered and led on his travels? 5. Judson? 6. Other mis- 
sionaries? 7. How can we have the guidance of the Holy Spirit? 8, What indi- 
cates that Luke joined the party at Troas? 9. How was Paul led to undertake 
the European mission? 10, Who are our Macedonians? 11. What part has 
Macedonia played in the world’s history? 12, What famous battle occurred on 
the plains of Philippi? 13. How does the lesson show that it does not require a 
conspicuous beginning to start a great work? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
REVISITING FRIENDS IN ASIA MINOR 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Three hundred years ago James I 
was King of England. He claimed that he ruled “by divine right,” that his word 
was law, and that his people had no right which he needed to respect unless he 
wished. Among his people were some who did not like all the forms and cere- 
monies of the Church in England, the Established Church, as it is called. King 
James would not allow them to form a separate church, where they could elect 
their own minister and manage their own affairs, and when they tried to do this 
some of them were put in prison. They escaped to Holland, where they could 
worship as they pleased. But they did not wish their children to become Dutch, 
and in 1620 these Pilgrims sailed in the Mayflower for America, and landed at 
Plymouth. 

“They’ve left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


The Jews of Judea even after they became Christians insisted that all who 
would be Christians must keep all their Jewish forms and ceremonies. Like 
King James of England they felt that to them had been given the divine right 
to say what should be done in all religious questions. They found that beyond 
Judea Paul had been establishing churches where Gentiles were received as 
members. These Gentiles would not adopt all their Jewish ceremonies. Paul 
said they need not. The Church at Jerusalem said they must. Our lesson tells 
us how the question was raised and settled, and next how Paul started out on 
his Second Missionary Journey. See The Historical Background, : 

Paul, Barnabas, and John Mark. I used to think it a dreadful thing for 
Paul to be cross with Barnabas. I thought it shocking if Barnabas spoke sharply 
to Paul. For Barnabas was “a good nian and full of the Holy Spirit.” And 
Paul was “a good man and full of the Holy Spirit.” Paul and Barnabas had 
completed one adventurous, triumphant, and historic campaign together. To- 
gether they had crossed the tumbling seas in crazy little vessels that would scarce- 
ly now be permitted to cruise about a river. Together they had trudged, singing 
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as they went, along the lonely forest trail through the lowlands of Pamphylia. 
Together they had climbed the great pass over the mountains of Pisidia. To- 
gether they had felt the exhilaration of the heights as they surveyed, shading 
their eyes with their hands, the lands that they had come to conquer. Together, 
at the risk of their lives, they had forded streams in full tumultuous flood; to- 
gether they had known hunger and thirst; together they had shared unspeakable 
hardships; together they had faced the most terrible privations. Together they 
had been deified one day, and together they had been stoned the next. Together 
they had made known the love of Christ in the great capitals; together they had 
rejoiced over their converts; and then, together, they had made that never-to-be- 
forgotten return journey. How all this had welded these two noble souls to- 
gether! They were knit, each to each, like the souls of David and Jonathan! 

And now a second campaign is suggested, Barnabas proposes that they take 
with them Mark. Mark, who was the nephew of Barnabas, had started with 
them on their former journey; but, at the first brush of persecution, he had hastily 
scampered home. Paul instantly vetoes the proposal. He will not hear of it. He 
will not have a coward at any price. Barnabas insists, but Paul remains adamant. 

I saw this astonishing outburst with my own eyes. That is so, or at least so 
I fancied, for it seemed to me that I was honored with a seat on a committee 
of which both Paul and Barnabas were valued and revered members. Now 
Mark had applied to the committee for engagement as a missionary, and 
Barnabas rose, to move his appointment. I could see at a glance that the good 
man was speaking under deep feeling. His voice reflected his strong emotion. 
He reminded us that Mark was his relative, and he felt a certain heavy respon- 
sibility for his nephew’s spiritual well-being. He had wept in secret over his 
young kinsman’s former treachery, but it had made him the more eager to win 
his soul in spite of everything. He admitted with shame and grief all that could 
be alleged against him. He had been weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
He had turned his back in the hour of peril. But what of that? Had we not 
all our faults and failures? 

And then, he went on, surely there was something admirable in Mark’s orig- 
inal venture. He had nothing to gain by going. It was his enthusiasm for the 
cause of Christ that prompted him to go. It proved that his heart was in the 
right place. And the very fact that he was anxious to set out again, with a full 
knowledge of the perils before him, proved indisputably that he had sincerely 
repented of his earlier unfaithfulness, and was eager for an opportunity of re- 
deeming his name from contempt. How could we ourselves hope for forgiveness 
unless we were prepared to show mercy in a case like this? And then, with 
wonderful tenderness, Barnabas reminded us of the bruised reed that must not 
be quenched. And, in the name of him who, after his resurrection, found a 
special place for Peter, the disciple who had thrice denied his Lord, Barnabas 
implored us to favor his nephew’s application. 

Then Paul rose. One could see at a glance that his whole soul rebelled against 
having to oppose the partner of so many providential escapes, the comrade of 
so many gallant fights. The affection of these two for each other was very 
beautiful. Paul admitted frankly that he had been deeply touched by the gracious 
words that had fallen from the lips of Barnabas. For old friendship’s sake he 
would dearly like to accede to the request of Barnabas. Was it not through the 
influence of Barnabas, and in face of strong opposition, that he himself was ad- 
mitted to the-sacred service? And because Mark was his old friend’s nephew he 
would especially wish to entertain the proposal. But we were gathered together, 
he reminded us, in the sacred interests of the kingdom of Christ. And for the 
sake of the honor of that kingdom we must be prepared to set aside considera- 
tions of friendship, and even to ignore the tender claims of kinship. Mark had 


once—perhaps twice—proved himself unequal to the claims of this perilous under- 


taking. He might render excellent and valuable service in some other capacity. 
But for this particular enterprise, which required, as well as a warm heart, a 
cool head and a steady nerve, Mark was clearly unfitted. He became terror- 
stricken in the hour of danger. They could not afford to run such risks. A de- 
flection in their own party gave the enemy cause to blaspheme. It exposed them 
to ridicule and contempt. ‘The speech was so tempered with tenderness, as well 
as with firmness and wisdom, that it created a profound impression. We all felt 
that Paul was a good man and full of the Holy Spirit. : 


Neither would yield. How could they? Each had heard a voice that was. 
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higher and more imperative than the voice of sentiment or of friendship. It is 
ridiculous to say that they should have “made it up” for old sake’s sake, or for 
the gospel’s sake, or for any other sake. Barnabas believed, in the very soul of 
him, that it would be wrong to leave Mark behind. And Paul believed, in the 
very soul of him, that it would be wrong to take Mark with them. You cannot 
bridge a gulf like that. Each tried to convince the other. The contention became 
sharp but futile. And they parted. And I, for one, honor them, 

It all turned out wonderfully well, as it was bound to do. Barnabas, whatever 
became of him, made a hero of Mark. He became perfectly lion-hearted. “Bring 
Mark with thee,” wrote Paul to Timothy, when he himself was awaiting his 
martyr-death at Rome. “Bring Mark with thee, for he is profitable to me for 
my ministry.” And I like to think that when Peter felt that the time had come 
to put on permanent record the holy memories of earlier Galilean days, he em- 
ployed Mark to pen the precious pamphlet for him. Peter and Mark understood 
each other: And as they worked together on that second Gospel, they had many 
a tearful talk of the way in which, long before, they had each played the cow- 
ard’s part, and had each been greatly forgiven and graciously restored. To 
those of us who look up to Paul and Barnabas as to a terrific height above us, it 
is splendid to know that there is room for Peter and for Mark in the heart that 
loves and in the service that ennobles—Condensed from The Other Side of the 
Hill, by F. W. Boreham. 

Lincoln’s Attitude. Lincoln never lost a friend if it was possible to keep 
him by conciliation. He was ever willing to accept personal insult and de- 
traction without complaint and without retort, if by his silence, he thought he 
was serving the general good of his country. But once assured that a thing was 
right, he was immovable. He could be very plastic to the pressure of friend- 
ship and affection, but the man who tried to deflect his sense of right soon dis- 
cerned that he had come upon the hardest granite, on which no human weapon 
left the least impression. ‘This spiritual quality in Lincoln had its source in a 
solitary and profound study of the Bible, not as a book, but as a living message of 

‘God to the human soul.—Dr. J. W. Dawson. ; } 

“Spartanics.” A missionary in China mentions one element which should be 
included in the training of men for the field. To the Committee on Preparation 
he writes: “If you could invent a new course in ‘Spartanics,’ or something like 
that—I mean the science of non-quitting—you would very greatly benefit the mis- 
sionary cause. Our missionaries are dropping off too fast these days, not as 
shocks of corn fully ripe, but in the full green of the springtide, and they drop 
off and are both lost and gone before their proper time.” 

In almost every field there are some like John Mark, who left Paul and 
Barnabas almost at the beginning of their first missionary tour and went back to 
Jerusalem because Jerusalem was safer and more comfortable than Asia Minor, 
but they are not very numerous. Most of the men and women who go to the 
field spend their lives there. ‘They have no desire and no thought of returning 
home, where the work is easier and the comforts and conveniences are greater. 
Having put their hands to the plow, they never look back. In a recent work on 
“Williams College and Foreign Missions,” the author gives an account of one 
hundred and twenty-seven graduates who have rendered special service to_the 
cause of missions. He says: “It may be recorded in honor of these mission- 
aries that in, no instance did one retire from the field of labor but with re- 
luctance, and then for the most imperative reasons. Had they recorded the ex- 
perience of their own lives, they could probably have adopted the words once 
written by a missionary graduate of another college: ‘And if I have suffered 
all that missionaries do in ordinary missionary work, I can cheerfully say that 
I have suffered less than I anticipated, and enjoyed a hundred-fold more than 
I expected. Every promise of God has been abundantly fulfilled in me, and I 
would not today, for time or eternity, change situations with my most gifted 

mates.’ ” 

ee is ranked as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of all the men who 
served Christ as a missionary. He glorified his ministry and continued in it till 
the end of the day. The same can be said of most of the great missionaries 
from Paul’s day to our own.‘ Nothing could induce them to follow in mh 
of John Mark and, like John Mark, “go not to the work.” Most of them die i 
harness and are buried in the lands of their adoption. Their graves billow a 
parts of the globe——A. McClean, in The Missionary Intelligencer, 
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Paul Begins his Second Missionary Journey. See the next page. } 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. “In essentials unity, in non-essentials lib- 
erty, in all things charity.” 
Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
For brethren to dwell together in unity !—Psalm. 


Be calm in arguing; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy—George Herbert. 


Note-Book Work. VIII. Resting at Antioch; the Second Missionary Journey 
Begun. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who were they, verse 6? 2. Who was Paul’s companion when he_began his 
Second Missionary Journey? 3. Who joined the company at Lystra? 4. Who 
probably joined him at Troas, judging from the use of the pronoun we? 5. What 
is the meaning of assayed, verse 7? 6. In what places was Paul forbidden to 
preach? 7. How? 8. Would it not have been a good thing for the people of 
Asia or Bithynia to have Paul preach to them? 9. Why, then, was he hindered 
from doing it? 10. Is it always right to do a good thing? 11. Is it right to go 
to church if you would thereby leave a sick person uncared for at home? 12. 
What have you heard about Troy, which was near the site of Troas? 13. About 
Philippi? 14. Where did Paul begin his work in Philippi? 15. How? 16. 
Describe the course followed from Antioch in Syria to Philippi. 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: BEGINNING THE SECOND 
MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “Paul and Barnabas tarried to- 
gether in Antioch.” The two old friends, after their three years’ missionary 
tour, were now living happily together in quiet comradeship. How little they 
thought that it would be their last year together! That before the year was 
over there would come a break in that close friendship which would part them, 
never again to meet on earth. 

It is a sorrowful story, but very human. It is time for Paul and Barnabas to 
set out again on the next missionary journey. Barnabas very much wants to 
take his young nephew, John Mark, again. “No,” said Paul, “I cannot trust any 
man who deserted us as he did. This work of God is too serious to be injured 
by shirkers. I will not have young Mark again.” Barnabas pleaded, Paul was 
determined—neither would give in. One word brought on another, “and the 
contention was so sharp between them that they separated one from the other,” 
never to meet again. It is a sorrowful story, but, alas, it is so human that we 
can easily understand it. The very depth of their affection made the contention 
the sharper. Each thought the other should yield. So 

“Fach spake words of high disdain, 

Sharp words that hurt his heart’s best brother, 
But never either found another 

To keep the lonely heart from pain. 

Like cliffs that had been rent asunder, 

They parted not to meet again.” 

The Bible is very candid about the failure of its heroes, and it is some com- 
fort to us, who are very faulty, that God can make saints out of very faulty 
people. But it would be happy for us if our quarrels had as noble a cause. It 
was-no selfish quarrel as to who should be more successful, or who should gain 
something. It was just a difference as to the best way of serving Christ, whether 
by the gentler way of indulgence to young Mark, or by the sterner way of putting 
Mark aside. Well for us if our quarrels had no worse ground than that. 

You may be sure Paul often looked back to the days when that faithful com- 
rade stood by him when others suspected him, especially to that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day when he found his life work, when “Barnabas came to Tarsus to 
seek Saul.” You may be sure Barnabas, too, thought regretfully of those days 
of loving comradeship. 

It is pleasant to look forward to later years when Paul writes affectionately 
of his old comrade—when Peter writes of the Epistles “of our beloved brother 
Paul”—when Paul found that young Mark was a better man than he had 
thought: “Bring Mark to me; he is profitable to the ministry.” And it is 
some comfort for faulty people like ourselves to see that God could make holy 
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saints out of these faulty men.—Condensed from The Story of St. isle 
and Letters, by Dr. J. Paterson Smyth. : oO eee 

A Lesson from Luther. “If two goats meet each other in a narrow path 
above a piece of water, what do they do? They cannot turn back, and they 
cannot pass each other; there is not an inch of spare room. If they were to 
butt at each other, both would fall into the water below and be drowned. What 
will they do, do you suppose? What would you do? Well, nature has taught 
the one goat to lie down and let the other pass over it, and then they both get 
to the end of the way safe and sound.” 

Sometimes it is with people as it is with these goats: when two people are 
thinking and talking in opposite ways, and then begin to quarrel and wrangle, 
they do not accomplish anything, and they may get hurt. If one is a Christian 
he will rather yield than wrangle with another, 

Paul Begins his Second Missionary Journey. God’s work must not suffer. 
‘So Barnabas took Mark and sailed to Cyprus, where an old tradition says that he 
died for his Lord; and Paul chose Silas. I am sure Silas was a wise friend and 
a valuable missionary. But he was not Barnabas. 

I think Paul was already feeling the stir of that ambitious impulse which after- 
wards took him ever westward, westward; took him to Rome, even to Spain, to 
the bounds of the Empire, to plant there the banner of his beloved Lord. Soon 
he saw clear signs that God was so guiding him. ‘They started by land up 
through the northern highlands, out through the dark defiles of the Cilician Gates, 
that great frowning pass, eighty miles long. Then westward for days along the 
mountain road, till Paul touched the region of his first missionary journey. 
One evening from the heights he looked down on Derbe and rejoiced that he 
was to meet the old friends again. Next day along the mountain road to Lystra, 
where Barnabas had lifted him up for dead after the mob had stoned him. 
Everything would remind him of Barnabas. 

I see him come in to Lystra and the converts crowd around him delighted to 
see him, and I am sure the first question is, “Where is Barnabas?” And the 
next is, “Have you recovered from the effects of the stoning?” And so they 
talk together in affectionate intercourse, and Silas is introduced, and at night 
the presbyters bring their difficulties to be solved, and are taught still further of 
the Gospel of Christ, for they do not know very much, these presbyters, and 
there are no written Gospels as yet to teach them. 

Amongst the visitors that day is probably young Timothy, who lives with his 
mother and grandmother on the Iconium road. Paul seems to have known him 
at his previous visit. He had probably been present when Paul was stoned. 
He must have been a very attractive lad, for the older man was greatly drawn to 
him. 

From all the disciples at Lystra he singles him out: “Him Paul would have 

go forth with him.” Paul is a lonely man with a tender, affectionate heart, 
and it would be delightful to have with him and to have the training of this youth 
who seems to love him already, and who may be to him in his old age his son in 
the Gospel. So he inquires of the presbyters and friends, “What do you think 
of Timothy? Is he a man to make a presbyter? Is he a man to take with me?” 
And they reply, “He is well reported of by the brethren at Iconium.” : 
_ Many years afterwards towards the close of his life he writes to Timothy, 
who had become to him all or more than he had ever hoped, and who at that 
time was himself a Bishop of the Church: “I thank God for thee, my son 
Timothy, unceasing is my remembrance of thee in my prayers, Night and day I 
am longing to see thee.-—Condensed from The Story of St. Paul’s Life and Let- 
ters, by Dr. J. Paterson Smyth. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: John 3.16. 

“When one will not, two cannot, quarrel.” Arve 
“~ We sometimes win our greatest victories just by giving in. 

Note-Book Work. VIII. Three statements about the separation of Paul and 
Barnabas; a statement about the beginning of the Second Missionary Journey; 
a Sentence Sermon to Remember. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is our lesson title? 2. From what city in Asia to what city in Europe 
did Paul go? 3. What vision came to Paul at Troas? 4. What did it mean to 
him? 5. When did he obey? 6. Who became the first Christian conyert in 


Europe? 7, What did she do for Paul? 
373 
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Golden Text 


And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved, thou and thy house. Acts 16.31 


LESSON Acts 18.36 to 16.18 DEVOTIONAL, READING. Psalm 3o.1-5, 10-12 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Romans 15.15-21 


ACTS 16.6 And they went through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, having 
been forbidden of the Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia; 7 and when they 
were come over against Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia; and the 
Spirit of Jesus suffered them not; 8 and passing by Mysia, they came down to 
Troas. 9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night: There was a man of 
Macedonia standing, beseeching him, and saying, Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us. 10 And when he had seen the vision, straightway we sought to go 
forth into Macedonia, concluding that God had called us to preach the gospel 
unto them, 

11 Setting sail therefore from Troas, we made a straight course to Samothrace, 
and the day following to Neapolis; 12 and from thence to Philippi, which is a 
city of Macedonia, the first of the district, a Roman colony: and we were in 
this city tarrying certain days. 13 And on the sabbath day we went forth 
without the gate by a river side, where we supposed there was a place of 
prayer; and we sat down, and spake unto the women that were come together. 
14 And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of 
Thyatira, one that worshipped God, heard us: whose heart the Lord opened to 
give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul. 15 And when she was 
baptized, and her household, she besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to 
be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide there. And she con- 
strained us. 

16 And it came to pass, as we were going to the place of prayer, that a 
certain maid having a spirit of divination met us, who brought her masters 
much gain by soothsaying. 17 The same following after Paul and us cried out, 
Saying, These men are servants of the Most High God, who proclaim unto you 
the way of salvation. 18 And this she did for many days. But Paul, being 
sore troubled, turned and said to the spirit, I charge thee in the name of Jesus 
Christ to come out of her. And it came out that very hour. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, THE SPIRIT’S GUIDANCE, verses 6-8. Paul, Silas and Timothy went 
through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, visiting the churches which Paul had — 
founded on his first missionary journey. Either by a vision or by an inward 
impression, they were forbidden of the Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia, 
the little province on the AYgean Sea. “Wherefore they were forbidden he does 
not say,” observes Chrysostom, “but that they were forbidden he does say— 
teaching us to obey and not ask questions.” We may wisely recall here the 
words of John Newton, that “what to others are disappointments, are to be- 
lievers intimations of the way and will of God.” When they reached the bor- 
ders of Mysia, they tried to turn northward into Bithynia, the province on the 
Black Sea, and again the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus, suffered them not. 
Therefore passing by Mysia, in the sense that they did not stop to preach as 
they_traversed this province, still headed westward, they came down to Troas, 
on the Sea. “Judging by our own experiences, we are compelled to the con- 
clusion that for the moment the experience was a perplexing one. The lesson 
we are to learn is that of the importance of obedience to the guidance of the 
Spirit when we cannot understand the reason, and indeed when it seems to us 
that the way marked out is preventing us from fulfilling the highest things of 
our most sacred calling. God’s outlook is greater and grander than our own. 
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We may always léave the issue to him, and presently we shall learn how wise 
his way, how strong his will’(G. Campbell Morgan). 

if, THE CALL OF THE WEST, verses 9, 10, As Paul walked the streets 
of Troas, the gateway to Europe, he must have seen more than one man from 
Macedonia who seemed to him the incarnation of the needs of that district, nay, 
rather of the whole continent of Europe. And one night in a vision, he saw a 


man of Macedonia standing, beseeching him, and saying, Come over into Mace- 


donia, and help us. “There was that mighty power which has been called ‘the 
urge of God acting upon a soul ready to obey the divine behest to the uttermost.’ ” 

And when he had seen the vision, siraightway we sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had called us to preach the gospel unto them. 
“In all high venture there is a glorious blindness—blindness to everything except 
the beckoning hand” (G, H. Morrison), In this tenth verse we have the first use 
in Acts of the personal pronoun we, showing that Luke, the writer of the history, 
was one of the company. Until now he has been writing.as an historian, giving 
the narrative in the third person, but now he writes as an eye-witness. 

MI. THE JOURNEY, verses 11, 12, Setting sail therefore from Troas, we 
made a straight course to Samothrace, literally, ran a straight course, a nautical 
term for sailing before the wind, and the day following went to Neapolis. And 
from thence we went nine miles inland to Philippi, a city of Macedonia, the first 
of the district, and a Roman colony, See Light from Oriental Life. 

IV. THE FIRST CONVERT IN EUROPE, verses 13-15. On the sabbath 
day we went forth without the gate by a river side, where we supposed there was 
a@ place of prayer, continues Luke. There were few Jews in the place, or there 
would have been a synagogue. Among the women to whom they spoke was 
Lydia, of Thyatira, a seller of purple, a Jewish proselyte. She gave heed unto 
the things which were spoken by Paul, believed, and was baptized, with all her 
household, She besought the missionaries to make her house their headquarters 
and her entreaty prevailed, her house becoming the first church in Europe, verse 
40. “This has been called the first instance of the hospitality which was after- 
wards so characteristic of the early church, and enforced by the words of Peter, 
Paul, and John alike: 1 Pet. 4.9; Rom. 10:3 37-3./Lim. 5.10; 3 John 3.” 

V. THE SOOTHSAVING MAID, verses 16-18. Some time later, as Paul 
and his companions went to the place of prayer, he was sore troubled, annoyed, 
by the crying out after them of a soothsaying, fortune-telling, maid having a 
spirit of divination. Her monotonous chant disturbed him, and drew an uncom- 
fortable crowd of curiosity-seekers. “The Greek poets of that time describe 
such women, The spirits which touch her are evil, but they give her second 
sight,” for day after day she cried after Paul and his companions, These men 
are servants of the Most High God, who proclaim unto you the way of salva- 
tion, At last Paul cast out the evil spirit from her in the name of Christ and 
her masters saw that the hope of their gain was gone, “Paul’s power over her 
was not necessarily miraculous, it was that of a good man over a sensitive nature. 
This slave girl became the second Christian convert in Philippi and led up to 
another conversion equally strange.” We shall hear more about this next Sunday, 
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> The first of the district, verse 12. Amphipolis was ranked first by general con- 
sent, Philippi first by its own consent. In every province and district there was 
keen competition for the title first of the province or of the district. Every city 
which could pretend to the first place in respect of any qualification called itself 
first, and roused the jealousy of other cities which counted themselves equally 
good. Smyrna was “first of Asia in size and beauty”; Ephesus first of Asia as 
the landing place of every Roman official ; Pergamos first as the official capital, 
and Sardis boldly styled itself “first metropolis of Asia, of Lydia, of Hellenism” 
on one of its coins—W. M. Ramsay, in The Letters to the Seven Churches. 

By a riverside, where we supposed there was a place of prayer, verse 13. When 
there was no synagogue, the Jews generally preferred to say their prayers by 
the water-side, whether of sea or river, for this afforded opportunity for their 
ablutions; compare 21.5 and, Ezra 8.15-21. Josephus quotes a decree of Hali- 
carnassus allowing the Jews to make he eda on the sea shore according to 
the custom of their fathers; and two hundred years after Christ Tertullian still 
mentions oratione litorales (prayers on the shore) as a characteristic of the 
Jews.—R. B. Rackham. 
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A seller of purple, verse 14. Thyatira, like the Lydian land in general, was 
famous for its dyeing; and its guild of dyers is known from the inscriptions. 
Lydia sold the purple dyed garments from Thyatira in Philippi; and she had, 

no doubt, a regular 
‘ ‘ % connection with a firm 
- in her native city, 
whose agent she was. 
In ancient times, many 
kinds of garments 
were woven in their 
perfect shape; and 
there was much less 
cutting and sewing of 
cloth than at the pres- 
ent day. Lydia, of 
course, sold also the 
less expensive kinds 
of garments; but she 
takes her trade-name 
from the finest class 
of her wares, indi- 
cating that she was a 


A Group of Korean Women Holding a Prayer-Meeting by the first-class dealer. She 
Fire eee a thtow ihe oaks over ther heads) must have possessed a 
; considerable amount 


of capital to trade in such articles. As her husband is not mentioned, and she was 
a householder, she was probably a widow; and she may be taken as an ordinary 
example of the freedom with which women lived and worked both in Asia 
Minor and in Macedonia.—W. M. Ramsay, in St. Paul the Traveler. 

The purple dye was obtained from a secretion of two mollusca, the purpura and 
the murex. The ancients had, of course, no mineral dyes, and this therefore 
was the only really firm dye which they possessed, and it is often contrasted, in 
the poets and elsewhere, with the treacherous dyes obtained from the herbs. 
However the word purple was loosely applied to all the colors which the crea- 
tures produced, from deep red to violet, and was regarded throughout antiquity 
as a great luxury and mark of distinction. The dye was first discovered by the 
Phoenicians, whose god Merkart (so the story went), noticed one day that his 
dog had got his nose red by poking about among the shells. The Greeks learned 
about the dye from the Phcenicians, but the knowledge was totally lost during 
the Dark Ages. It was rediscovered in 1859 by a French investigator, who 
traced some violet stains on Minorca fishermen’s clothes——A. EF, Zimmerman, in 
The Greek Commonwealth. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What did Peter dream on 
the afternoon before Cornelius sent for him? What lesson did Peter thus 
learn? How did he put his vision into practice? Where was the Roman proy- 
ince of Galatia? Where was the district of Phrygia? What cities in this section 
had Paul visited on his First Missionary Tour? What happened to him at 
Lystra on this first tour? 


The Importance of Paul’s Invasion of Europe. It was a moment fraught 
with immense importance when Paul crossed from Troas in Asia to Neapolis in 
Europe. “No one could have guessed that this little advance guard of seven 
represented a greater kingdom than that which Xerxes represented when he in- 
vaded Europe, though he brought together the armies of forty-six nations to 
contend against Greece, constructed a canal for his ships to ride upon, and 
flung a bridge across the Hellespont, over which his soldiers marched incessantly 
for seven days and nights. The picture of the magnificent Xerxes seated on his 
throne of gold watching the tremendous disaster of the battle of Salamis, fades 
away with the years; so, also, does the glory of the victories of the Roman Au- 
gustus; but the King whom Paul came to Europe to herald forth rises still to 
greater and greater power.” 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


From Antioch in Syria to Tarsus, over the Taurus Mountai 
on to Lystra, westward through South Galatia (the districts "ot Phe oe 
Pisidia, where were Antioch and Iconium)—all this was familiar ground which 
Paul traversed, (According to the older view, the words “they went through 
the region of Phrygia and Galatia” mean that they turned northeastward, as far 
as Ancyra and Tavium in Northern Galatia and founded the churches to which 
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Paul wrote his Epistle to the Galatians. Such a work would have taken weeks 
or months, and in that case it is most strange that Luke does not mention it. 
The dotted lines on the map indicate this route.) 

Asia, as we have already learned, is the Roman province by that name which 
included the three districts of Mysia, Lydia, and Caria along the Avgean Sea. 
When Paul reached Asia, and felt forbidden to preach in that province, he started 
northward, intending to enter the province of Bithynia, which extended along 
the southern shore of the Black Sea. Having his’ plans again changed, he 
crossed Mysia to Troas on the A%gean. 

At Troas Paul was but three or four miles from the site of ancient Troy, 
where Dr. Schliemann unearthed such ancient treasures. Recall Troy in the 
lore of Homer and Vergil, the city of Priam, the home of the beautiful Helen, 
around whose walls : ~- 

Achilles chased Hec- 
tor, where the cunning 
Greeks played off the 
wooden horse upon the 
‘Trojans. ‘Troas was 
an attractive, populous 
city in Paul’s day. To- 
day the ground is strewn 
with carvings, mould- ~ =* 
ings, and pedestals in 
marble, some of which 
have inscriptions in the 


Greek language. ; : 
In two days’ time Paul and his company sailed from Troas to the island of 


Samothrace, and then on to Neapolis in the Roman province of Macedonia. 
Neapolis, where Paul landed on European soil, is now called Kavalla. It has 
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a beautiful harbor, and fine arches remain of the Roman acqueduct of Paul’s day. 

From Neapolis to Philippi was nine or ten miles. Philippi lay on the great 
marble-paved Egnatian Road which united Italy across Greece with Asia, and 
was a great commercial city. Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, had 
founded the city. Shakespeare in his Julius Cesar has immortalized the Plains 
of Philippi, where ninety years before Paul’s 
time (48 zs. c.), Brutus and Cassius fought 
with Octavius and Mark Antony for the hb- 
erty of the world and were defeated. Here 
the Roman Empire had its rise with Augus- 
tus Cesar (Octavius) as its first Emperor. 
In honor of the victory the city of Philippi 
was made a Roman Colony with the full 
title of Colonia Augusta Julia Philippenssi. 
A “Colony” was really a bit of Rome on 
foreign soil: its people had all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship. 

Philippi was the first city in Europe where 

5 re Paul preached. To the church here Paul 

Cte eee seers a later wrote the most cheerful of all his epis- 

Left, Lepidus on the Right tles, calling them “my brethren beloved and 

longed-for, my joy, my crown.” Today the 

riverside is still attractive, but only a few Turkish huts and ruins of two gate- 

ways supposed to date from the Emperor Claudius mark the site of the Philippi 
that Paul knew. 

Thyatira, the city whence Lydia came, was in the province of Asia, half-way 
between the Hermus and Caicus rivers. It seems to have had more trade-guilds 
than any other city of Asia: wool-workers, linen-workers, leather-workers, dyers, 
tanners, etc. ' 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


To Paul, that lone man of Macedonia standing and beseeching him meant that 
the great continent of Europe was calling him. Yet when he obeyed the call 
and crossed over into Europe he was content to sit down by the seashore and 
talk to a very small group, and the conversion of the continent began with the 
conversion of one individual, Lydia the seller of purple. 

The twentieth century Macedonian cry is to Sunday-school teachers, and their 
work is with small groups. What of its results? I find the answer in an article 
written by Miss Margaret Slattery. “I often feel assured,” Miss Slattery says, 
“that if God called to the ordinary men and women of the every day, in a loud 
voice, or spoke to them so that neighbors and friends might hear, or stopped 
them on the sidewalk and said to the crowd, ‘I have chosen this man or this 
woman to do a great work in the world,’ not many would hesitate to enter at 
once upon the task, whatever it might be. It took a burning bush, a hand white 
with leprosy made well in a moment, a rod transformed into a living serpent, 
to persuade Moses that God wanted him to undertake the task of setting the He- 
brew people free. But God does not call men to his service in spectacular fashion 
today. He speaks to their souls, and to those who answer him he offers a task 
which in the beginning gives no indication of what its results will be. But if 
one attempts it and accepts its increasing responsibilities it grows in his hands 
to be a thing of power.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL CARRIES THE GOSPEL TO EUROPE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. It has been a vision of need that 
has inspired and impelled the great missionaries of the world. William Carey 
said his call came to him from an open Bible before an open map of the world. 
When a friend of George Augustus Selwyn was asked why the latter had gone 
to New Zealand, he replied: “Perhaps, 

He hears a Voice you cannot hear, 
Which will not let him stay, 

He sees a Hand you cannot see 
That beckons him away !” 
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So it was with Paul, that first and greatest of all the as i issi i 

_ Is there a Kindly Light that Leads Us? We have all Beeaa thctocne f 
indecision, To accept or to decline? To go or to stay? To turn this wa rs 

that? It is dreadful! Now, the question is: Are we justified in our SeaGue8 of 
perplexity, in expecting to hear a guiding voice, or to discern a shining light 
or to see a beckoning hand? Must we plunge into the gloom, or may we follow 
the gleam, Is there a Kindly Light that leads? I hazard three suggestions 

I. The Kindly Light must be treated very patiently. May I draw upon m 
memory? J ust after I settled in my New Zealand manse it was my great eivks 
lege to entertain one of the most gifted of our ministers, I felt it to be a price- 
less opportunity, and I sought his counsel concerning all my early ministerial 
difficulties. One morning we were sitting together on the veranda, looking away 
across the golden plains to the purple and sunlit mountains, when I broached 
to him this very question, “Can a man be quite sure,” [ asked, “that, in the hour 
of perplexity, he will be rightly led? Can he feel secure against a false step?” 

I am certain of that,” he exclaimed, “if he will but give God time! Remember 
that as long as you live,” he added entreatingly,—“Give God time!” 

Dr. Jowett says that he was once in the most pitiful perplexity, and consulted 
Dr. Berry. What would you do if you were in my place?” he entreated. “I 
don’t know, Jowett, I am not there, and you are not there yet! When have you 
to act?” “On Friday,” Dr. Jowett replied. “Then,” answered Berry, “you will 
find your way perfectly clear on Friday! The Lord will not fail you!” And 
surely enough, on Friday all was plain, i 

One of the very greatest and wisest of all Queen Victoria’s diplomatists has 
left it on record that it became an inveterate habit of his mind never to allow 
any opinion on any subject to crystallize until it became necessary to arrive at a 
practical decision, Give God time, and even when the knife flashes in air the 
ram will be seen caught in the thicket! Give God time, and even when Pharaoh’s 
host 1s on Israel’s heels a path through the waters will suddenly open! Give 
God time, and when the bed of the brook is dry Elijah shall hear the guiding 
voice! Yes, the Kindly Light must be treated very patiently, 

Il. And very obediently, There is nothing in the New Testament more dras 
matic than the great missionary’s silent journey across Asia. He set his face 
towards the evangelization of the stately commercial capitals of the Eastern 
world. But in each place he was “forbidden of the Holy Spirit to preach the 
word,” and trudged on in stillness. “The Spirit suffered him not.’ As the 
Quakers would say, “There was a stop in his mind against it? And the result 
of Paul’s implicit obedience to that mysterious inward restraint was Europe! 
It shifted the balance of power, and altered the face of the world. As Benjamin 
Kidd has demonstrated, the great western empires sprang out of that extraor- 
dinary silence, that mystical submission. 

It was ever so. Carey planned to evangelize the South Seas. The inward 

monitor said India! Livingstone selected China. The voice said Africa! And 
who that realizes what Europe has meant to the world, what Carey has meant 
to India, and what Livingstone has meant to Africa, shall doubt the wisdom of 
unquestioning compliance with that secret dictator? Yes, the Kindly Light must 
be treated very obediently. 
. Ill And very gratefully. For, however difficult it may be to see the gleam 
leading on through the gloom, it is never difficult, on looking back, to see that we 
have been led. A brilliant essayist has said that “John Wesley was being trained 
for his mission long before he appeared on this planet.” ‘The High Churchman- 
ship of his father, the Puritan strain in a wonderful mother—were not these 
master elements in the forming of his soul? So early the Kindly Light was 
leading ! 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll affirms that very few old men look back with re- 
gret upon the decisions that they made at the crises of their careers. “The mean- 
ing of that is,” he adds significantly, “that we are not left so much to our own 
wisdom as we think. All unconsciously to ourselves we have been guided.” The 
Kindly Light must be treated very gratefully—Condensed from Mountains in 
the Mist, by F. H. Boreham. 

The Man from Macedonia. How came the vision to take this shape—“a 
man standing beseeching him”? Perhaps because an active imagination tends 
always to personify human need which a more sluggish imagination conceives 
impersonally. Phillips Brooks once confided to a friend that sometimes, as he 
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preached in Trinity Church, the multitude of faces in the congregation, express- 
ing their multitudinous hunger and yearning, would suddenly melt into a com- 
posite face, all the people becoming for the moment a single person whose vast 
need moved the preacher profoundly, and to whom he poured out his secret soul 
in impassioned utterance. It may have been thus with Paul and the Macedonians. 
His eager yearning to help would not permit him to think of them impersonally 
as a collection of individuals, but only as a composite personality whose need was 
so acute that a way must be found to help him. I think the success of the mis- 
sionary enterprise always will depend upon the power of Christians to visualize 
and personalize the need of non-Christians in this way. 

“When he had seen the vision, straightway we sought to go forth into Mace- 
donia.” ‘The visions of the great hearts of the race have meaning for others 
as well as for themselves. What they see not only obligates them, but all of us, 
to unselfish action. ‘They are “the eyes of society,” as the airmen are “the eyes 
of the army,” having insight into life not possessed by all, and the moral right 
to direct the action of all. Society will be safe only when it shall seek to work 
out the dreams of its idealists, trusting in their superior insight rather than to 
the blindness of the many. “Where there is no vision, the people perish.”—Dr. 
James A. Beebe, in Zion’s Herald, 

The First Result in Europe. When Paul reached Philippi, where was the 
man from Macedonia? What did Paul find there? Without the city gate, by 
the river side, he found a prayer-meeting, “a typical prayer-meeting, too, quite 
like a modern one,” some one has said, “for there were none but women there.” 
In Philippi there were the soothsayers who persuaded the “multitudes” to rise 
up against him, and there were multitudes of indifferent people. Only a few 
men and women, Lydia and her household and the jailer and his household and 
“the brethren,” were won for Christ at this time. Might not Paul have been ex- 
cusable in thinking he had mistaken the vision, that he had really not been called 
at all to Macedonia? If we turn to his letter to the Philippians we find no dis- 
couraged note; it is, on the contrary, a joyous letter, full of thanksgiving. The 
modest beginning he did not despise; the ultimately great result he did not ques- 
tion; for he was working with God. The church at Philippi was the first Chris- 
tian church in Europe. What have been the results in Europe and in the United 
States and throughout the world that have come from that and other small be- 
ginnings made by Paul on the European Continent? 

The Need is the Call. “To what people did you go as a missionary?” a 
chance acquaintance inquired, 

“To the Pampangans,” I answered. 

“Did they ask you to come?” 

“No,” I said, “they did not ask me to come.” 

“Then why did you go?” he demanded sharply. 

In answer I told him an incident of my college days. “I was on my way to my 
room one night, when my attention was attracted to a brilliant light in the rear 
room of the Morgan house next door. There was a high wind blowing. I hur- 
ried across the lawn and came directly under the brilliantly lighted window— 
and there was I standing right in front of the dining room window of the Mor- 
gan house, It was supper time, and the family was seated about the table en- 
joying the evening meal. I saw flames in the room above catch the lace curtains 
and spring instantly to the ceiling. But not wishing to disturb the family, nor 
to interfere with their family customs, and because they did not ask me to tell 
them that their house was on fire—I walked on home to my room.” 

“No, you didn’t!” exclaimed my new-found friend. 

“Well, what did I do, then?” I asked. 

“You yelled ‘Fire!’ as loud as you could!” he replied. 

“Yes, I yelled ‘Fire!’. If I had known that their house was on fire, and had 
not told, and the fact had become known about me—there is no community in 
America where I afterwards would have been allowed to live in peace. 

“No, the Pampangans did not ask me to come, but I knew the peril of people 
who are without Christ; and I know what the love of Christ means to the life; 
and, knowing that, I was bound to go and tell them.’—William A. Brown, in 
New Thoughts on an Old Book. 

_ “What is the Good of it All?” Think of Livingstone’s work in Africa and 
its results. Livingstone had three objects which he wished to see accomplished 
there: trade with the interior opened up, slave trade abolished, and mission work. 
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established. When he died, commerce, except in slaves, had not begun, the slave 
trade was more prosperous than ever, and the missions which he established 
failed. “The faith of Livingstone only grew deeper as he worked,” says Mr 
Madsen in the India Christian Endeavor. “Could we have been by his side dur- 
ing his last lonely wanderings-and asked him, What do you hear? though in 
reality he heard only the wild orgies of heathen festivals and the groans of mis- 
erable slaves that were being carried away, he would have said: I hear the sones 
of triumph of African Christians, assembling in places of worship round about: 
I hear the peals of indignation against the slave trade sounding and reverberating 
from nation to nation, The fact that he crowned his labors with his death in 
the heart of Africa, and that faithful sons of the land carried his lifeless body 
over one thousand miles to the coast, we believe, did more to rouse the nations 
to a sense of their duty than if he had survived that last journey,” 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The coming of Luke into the story. 
See Chapter IX of Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveler; Chapter VIII of Conybeare 
and Howson’s St. Paul. 


2. What to others are disappointments are to believers intimations of the way 
and will of God—John Newton. 


4. Paul’s rescue of womanhood. See Chapter XXII of the Church we For et, 
by P. Whitwell Wilson. i 

Questions to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 1. “It hurts 
business”: what does this claim often mean today? 2. What earlier imprison- 
ments has the Acts recorded? (Acts 5-17-23; 12.3-9.) 3. When Paul was con- 
verted and called to be the chosen vessel of the Lord, what message about per- 
secutions came to him through Ananias? (Acts 9.16.) 4. How did Paul and 
Silas prove the reality of their religion? 5. What effect must they have had 
upon the other prisoners? 6, Do Christians today offer praise and thanksgiving 
to God when things go wrong? 7. Why did Paul insist upon being honorably 
dismissed? 8. Why did he not claim his Roman citizenship earlier and escape his 
‘ beating? 9. Should a Christian withstand injustice to himself? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
BEGINNING WORK ON A NEW CONTINENT 


Suggestions for Beginning the Lesson. A British writer, Mark Ruther- 
ford, tells in one of his books how on holidays the boys of a small village were 
wont to trudge three miles down to the main coach road just to read the capti- 
vating words on the sign-post there—T’o London—To York. What marvelous 
thoughts the magic words called up! “The romance of the mysterious fingers 
pointing mutely down the winding road along which the coaches rattled on their 
way to the great capitals was an opening into infinity to the boys.” Paul came 
on his second journey to just such an opening into infinity, and there were mys- 
terious fingers pointing the way. Where was he? How had he reached Troas? 
What beckoning hand did he see? What did he decide it meant ? | 

Come over and Help Us. It was a long, long time ago—thirteen hundred 
years, and five hundred years after Paul and his friends crossed to Macedonia. 
That country had long been converted. So had the regions beyond it. The gos- 
pel had won its way right across the continent of Europe. In fact, the whole 
Roman Empire had become Christian. But beyond the empire, across a narrow 
sea, there lay a country whose people were still heathen. They worshipped the 
sun and moon, and some gods with strange names, Tiw, Woden, and Thor, and 
a goddess called Frigga. iat f 

They were a strong and fierce people, and the Christian inhabitants of the 
nearest parts of the empire had nothing to do with them. But there was one 
man to whom the vision came of carrying the gospel to these benighted people. 
He was a Christian minister; he lived in the city of Rome, and his name was 
Gregory. He seemed to see them appealing to him—like the man of Macdeonia 
—and saying, “Come over and help us.” 

This is how it happened. He went one day into the market place of Rome and 
noticed three strange-looking’ youths exposed for sale as slaves. He was much 
struck by their strength and beauty, for they were well and sturdily built, with 
fair skins, blue eyes, and golden hair. Gregory asked where they came from, and 
was told, It was the heathen country of which we are speaking, “What is their 
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nation called?” “Angles.” “That is well called,” he cried. “They have the face 
of angels, and are meet to share with the angels in heaven. What is the name o 

their province?” “It is called Deira.” “That also is well called,” said Gregory. 
“De ira—from the wrath of God—they shall be rescued. Who is their king 2?” 
“Alle.” “Alleluia!” he shouted. “Their land shall sing the praise of God their 
Maker.” And that is how Gregory heard the call from the heathen land and re- 
solved to answer it. : 

But to his great disappointment he found difficulties in his way. He was not 
able to go himself with the gospel, as he had intended. The Pope would not 
allow him to leave Rome, saying he could not be spared. But he never forgot 
his vision, and waited for God to open the way for its fulfilment. In the course 
of a few years he himself became pope. This meant that, though he could not 
personally go with the gospel to that heathen country, he had the power to send 
others. And he did so. He sent a band of forty missionaries, under a leader 
named Augustine, and with very full and careful instructions. And God went 
with them, and opened the heathen people’s hearts to receive the gospel. Soon 
that dark land became Christian—and it has been becoming more and more Chris- 
tian, thank God, ever since. 

And now do you know the name of that heathen country? Why, England, of 
course. It was England that lay outside the Roman Empire, and outside Chris- 
tendom in lonely ignorance and heathen darkness. It was our forefathers who 
drew the Christian pity of Gregory and caused him to send missionaries to them. 
Surely, if any people ought to sympathize with those who are still heathen, we 
are the people. And if any people ought to send the gospel to the heathen, and 
to make sacrifices to do so, we are the people—Condensed from a Sermon by 
Benjamin J. Gibbon. 

Go Ye and Teach All Nations. There comes before my eyes a vision, and 
I cannot get rid of it, day and night—I don’t want to: a great sea of faces from 
Africa, from Japan, from China, from India, from the Levant, from South 
America, and from the isles of the sea; a great crowd, with their eyes big and 
their faces gaunt from the hunger of their lives, and their hands outstretched. 
And they say, “You are a long time coming.” Over against that vision there is 
the other of the Man with the scarred face, on Olivet. And the two are an- 
swering each other: “Go ye”—“You are a long time coming.”—Dr. S. D. Gordon, 
a" Sentence Sermons to Remember. God calls us through ability—Gail Ham- 
ilton. 

I am confident that when the Almighty wants me to do, or not to do, a par- 
ticular thing, he finds a way of letting me know it—Lincoln. 

A call is a need made known, and the power to meet that need—Ion Keith- 
Falconer, 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. IX. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey Con- 
tinued: From Asia to Europe. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Paul cross over to Europe on this missionary tour? 2. Why did 
the Philippians imprison Paul and Silas? 3. Were you ever punished unjustly? 
4. How did you feel? 5. What is the most striking thing in the apostles’ conduct 
in prison? 6. Paul’s secret is given in Rom, 12.12; what is it? 7. Where in our 
country did an earthquake occur within recent years, and what did it do? 8 
What did the earthquake at Philippi do? 9. Why did the jailor want to kill him- 
self? 10. When Peter escaped from prison, what was done to his prison guards? 
11. What famous Roman committed suicide at Philippi? 12. How did Paul and 
Silas leave the prison? 13. From what did the jailer need to be saved? 14. 


From what do you need to be saved? 15. If we believe in Jesus Christ, how . 


shall we rule our lives? 16. Find the reference to this event at Philippi in Whit- 
tier’s poem entitled Cassandra Southwick, 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL CROSSES OVER INTO EUROPE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. You remember we heard Paul say 
that he wanted to go back over the road he had taken on his first missionary 
journey and find out how the churches were faring, whether their numbers were 
increasing, whether the Christians were living true to Christ, persevering in all 
the things he had taught them. So he started out from Antioch of Syria. Who 
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went with him? To what city did he first go? What other cities did he visit? 

Paul Crosses over into Europe. It was Sabbath morning in the Roman 
colony of Philippi. But Philippi did not know it! All days were alike there 
unless it happened to be some idol festival, when there were more feasting and 
more merriment and more wickedness than usual. There were many idol- 
worshippers in Philippi—and many who believed in nothing at all—but it was 
hard to find a worshipper of the true God. On this Sabbath morning buying 
and selling went on in the markets as usual; the companies of Roman soldiers 
went in and out of the castle and the barracks; offerings were brought into the 
gaudily-decorated heathen temples; and, in a quiet little enclosure down by the 
river-side four men and a few women were praying. When the prayers were 
finished a small man, in the dress of a Jewish rabbi, stood up to speak. 

“My friends,” he said, “I -have a wonderful story to tell, and I have come a 
long way to tell it. Will you have patience with me while I tell you the strange 
story of my own life up to now? 

Amongst the little group of women whose attention was fixed upon Paul, the 
Missionary, was one who seemed by her dress and appearance to be rich and 
prosperous. As Paul ceased to speak she drew a long breath and sat silent for 
a moment or two, Then, rising, she stepped up to the preacher, saying, in a 
voice full of emotion: “Sir, yours is indeed a wonderful story. It fills my heart 
with mingled sorrow and joy to know that the Messiah has truly visited our land. 
Will you baptize me, that I, too, may be numbered among the friends of the 
Lord Jesus? I am like yourself, sir, no native of Philippi, having come from 
Thyatira, but I have a business here where I trade in purple cloths.” “By what 
name shall I baptize thee, lady?” asked Paul. “I am called Lydia,” she an- 
swered, “and these” (turning to the women who attended her) “are maids in my 
household. I beg that they also may receive baptism from the hands of either 
yourself or your friend.” 

When the simple ceremony was over Lydia asked where Paul and his friends 
. Were staying, adding hospitably, “I hope that you will all now come to my house 
and stay with me.” And this they gladly did. 

“What led you, sirs, to come to Macedonia?” asked the lady, as they sat at 
their evening meal. “It was the Spirit of the Lord guiding us, lady,” said 
Doctor Luke. “Rabbi Paul here will tell you how it came to pass.” 

“T had not meant to come hither,” said Paul gravely. “When my friend Silas 
and myself left Antioch we expected only to visit the churches already formed. 
At Lystra, I persuaded my young friend Timothy to travel with us, and coming 
down to Troas, as we were bidden by the Spirit of the Lord, we found the 
doctor, who was willing to join our company. There, at ‘Troas, I had a strange 
dream. I thought I saw a man of Macedonia beckoning to me and crying, ‘Come 
over the sea and help us.’ And when I awoke I was sure that the Lord was call- 
ing us to preach the good news in Macedonia. And he bade the very winds help 
us, for on that day there was a fair wind for Samothrace which brought us 
pate speedily that we might meet you and tell you the story of Jesus and his 
ove. 

“I can never be thankful enough that you obeyed the call you heard in your 
dream,” said Lydia, “and I trust that before you leave Philippi many may be 
turned from idols to worship the living and true God.”—Grace Winter in The 
Sunday School Chronicle, , 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Boys and girls must keep their ears open 
and their hearts open to hear what God has to say to them, to see what he has 
done for them, and to find out where they can lend a hand.—Dr. Hale. 

To know the need should prompt the deed.—Mary Lyon. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. IX. The Lesson Topic; three statements about 
a vision at Troas; a statement about Paul’s entering Europe; three statements 

about a prayer-meeting at Philippi; a Sentence Sermon. 
__ Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Paul go to Macedonia? 2. Where did he worship in Philippi? 3. 
What woman offered him and his company the hospitality of her home? 4. Why? 
What maid did Paul restore? 6. What had Paul and Silas done which caused 
them to be beaten and cast into prison? 7. How did they spend the time? 8, 
How were they freed? 09, When Peter was imprisoned how was he released? 
(Acts 12.1-12.) 10. What does Longfellow say about this event in his poem, 
The Slave Singing at Midnight? 
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Golden Text 


The angel of Jehovah encampeth 
round about them that fear him, 
And delivereth them. Psalm 34.7 


LESSON Acts 16.19 to 17.15 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 61 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 1 and 2 Thessalonians 


ACTS 16.19 But when her masters saw that the hope of their gain was gone, 
they laid hold on Paul and Silas, and dragged them into the marketplace be- 
fore the rulers, 20 and when they had brought them unto the magistrates, they 
said, These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 21 and set forth 
customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, or to observe, being Romans. 
22 And the multitude rose up together against them: and the magistrates rent 
their garments off them, and commanded to beat them with rods. 23 And when 
they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, charging 
the jailor to keep them safely: 24 who, having received such a charge, cast 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. 25 But 
about midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto God, and 
the prisoners were listening to them; 26 and suddenly there was a great 
earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison-house were shaken: and 
immediately all the doors were opened; and every one’s bands were loosed. 
27 And the jailor, being roused out of sleep and seeing the prison doors open, 
drew his sword and was about to kill himself, supposing that the prisoners had 
escaped. 28 But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm: 
for we are all here. 29 And he called for lights and sprang in, and, trembling 
for fear, fell down before Paul and Silas, 30 and brought them out and said 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 31 And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. $2 And they spake the word of 
the Lord unto him, with all that were in his house, 33 And he took them the 
same hour of the night, and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and 
all his, immediately. 34 And he brought them up into his house, and set food 
before them, and rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having believed in God. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE SOOTHSAVING MAID RESTORED, verses 16-18, Recall the last 
paragraph of our last lesson. 

Il. HER ANGRY MASTERS ACCUSE PAUL, AND SILAS BEFORE 
THE RULERS, verses 19, 21. Aristotle’s remark that “Many persons become 
poets, prophets and sybils, and are pretty good poets while they are maniacs, but 
when cured can _no longer write verse,” proved true in the case of the fortune- 
telling maid of Philippi—her masters saw that the hope of their gain was gone. 
“The most sensitive part of civilized man is his pocket,” observes Professor 
Ramsay, and the angry slave owners seized Paul and Silas and dragged them 
into the marketplace before the rulers, The marketplace was the public square 
where business was conducted and justice was administered. Every Roman 
colony had two chief magistrates, or pretors as they were called. These men, 
being Jews, so the charge of the slave-owners began, for the Romans held Jews 
in great contempt and the Emperor Claudius had recently banished Jews from 
Rome, do exceedingly trouble our city, and set forth customs which it ts not law- 
ful for us to receive, or to observe, being Romans. “How often in the ages of 
our fathers,” wrote Livy, “was it given in charge to the magistrate, to prohibit 
the performance of any foreign religious rites; to banish strolling sacrificers, 
and soothsayers from the forum, the circus, and the city; to search for and burn, 
books of divination; and to abolish every mode of sacrificing that was not con- 
formable to the Roman practice.” This was not the real reason, of course, (see 
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were illicit. So they brought forth their high-sounding pl! i 
vere il t rh g plea. What splendid 
Patriotism! What a shock to all right-thinking people the conduct of Paul and 


lictors. Their rod consisted of a number of rods bound together; they tore 
off the garments of Paul and Silas, and rained the blows upon the bare backs 
of their victims. Then Paul and Silas were cast into prison, and the jailor was 


© IV. THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH: SONG FOLLOWS SCOURGING, 
verse 25. Paul and Silas were in great pain from their lacerated backs and the 
cramped position which they had to maintain, yet about midnight they were 
praying and singing hymns unto God. “Their legs in the stocks pained them not, 
whose souls were in heaven” (Tertullian). “Night was the usual time for Chris- 
tian worship, as we shall see at Troas (Acts 20.7), and perhaps these midnight 
‘lauds’ represent the apostles’ customary practice. See Ps. 119.62”(Rackham). 
And the prisoners were listening to them. 

V. THE RELEASE, verse 26. Suddenly there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison-house were shaken: and immediately all the 
‘doors were opened; and every one’s bands were loosed. “This seems incredible 
to one who thinks of doors like those in our prison and of handcuffed prisoners. 
Any who have seen a Turkish prison will not wonder that the doors were thrown 
“open; each door was merely closed by a bar, and the earthquake, as it passed 

along the ground, forced the doorposts apart 

from each other so that the bar slipped from fil I ANIRGRUNT a 
tached from the wall, which was shaken so 

that spaces gapped between the stones. An 

earthquake behaves sometimes like a playful, 

good-natured sprite, when it spares its full 

‘prisoners, and disgrace and death would have been his punishment had they es- 
caped. Suicide under such circumstances was regarded a Roman virtue. Com- 
pare Acts 12.19. Roused out of sleep and seeing the prison doors open, the 
jailor jumped to the conclusion that his prisoners had escaped, and he was about 
must understand that the inner prison was a small cell, which had no window 
and no opening except into the outer and larger prison, and that the outer prison 
had one large door in the opposite wall; then, if there was any faint starlight 
in the sky, still more if the moon was up, a person in the outer doorway would 
time in Paul’s own life when he, too, fell to the earth trembling and astonished, 
Acts 9.4, 6. And he brought them out and said, Sirs, What must I do to be 
saved? He saw in the earthquake the hand of God, and in these two men the 
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its hold, and the door swung open. ‘The pris- i i ‘ | i i 
oners were fastened to the wall or in wooden | | | 4 

VI. THE CONVICTED JAILOR, verses ‘Kucient Dake Hinge 

to kill himself when Paul cried with a loud voice, Do thyself no harm, for we 
are all here. “It was midnight, and the jailor had to call for lights: how could 
be distinguishable to one whose eyes were accustomed to the darkness, but the 
jailor would see only black darkness in the prison” (Ramsay). 


stocks; and the chains and stocks were de- 

27-34. The jailor was responsible for his 

Paul from the inner prison see that the jailor was going to kill himself? We 
Trembling for fear, the jailor fell down before Paul and Silas, Recall the 
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messengers of God whom he had cruelly treated: what must he do to make their 
God his God? And Paul and Silas answered, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house, We are accepted of God not because 
of what we have done, but because of what he has done: John 3.16. And they 
spoke the word of the Lord unto him, with all that were in his house. “What is 
the opening of prison doors compared with the miracle of setting men’s souls 
free?” 

And the jailor took Paul and Silas the same hour of the night, and washed 
their stripes, cleansing them from blood at the prison fountain or reservoir, and 
was baptized, he and all his, immediately, “The waters of baptism washed the 
jailor from deeper stains and more grievous wounds than those of the lictors’ 
rods”(Chrysostom). And he brought them up into his house, and set food be- 
fore them, and rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having believed in God, “This 
is sudden conversion, indeed, but danger and surprise discover the depths of a 
man’s soul. A man of this elemental type, in such an experience, comes swiftly 
to God, if he comes at all. ‘There were soldiers in the Great War who awakened 
to God and welcomed God’s mercy, in just this fashion. It is not the only way 
into the great experience, but it is one way’(Gillie). 

Vil, FROM PHILIPPI TO ATHENS. See the Historical Background of 


the next lesson. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


! Was about to kill himself, verse 27. Philippi is famous in the annals of sui- 
cide. Here Cassius, defeated, covered his face and ordered his freedmen to 
strike the blow with his own sword, exclaiming, “Cesar, thou art avenged, even 
with the sword that killed thee.’ His messenger Titinius held it to be “a Ro- 
man’s part” to follow the stern example. Here Brutus, “the noblest Roman of 
them all,” killed himself by running upon his sword. 

We are all here, verse 28. Why did not the other prisoners run away when 
their fetters were loosed? An earthquake strikes panic into the semi-oriental 
mob in the Atgean lands, and it seems to me quite natural that the prisoners 
made no dash for safety when the opportunity was afforded them. Moreover, 
they were still only partially free and they had only a moment for action. The 

jailor was also roused by the earthquake and came 

to the outer door; he was perhaps a soldier or at 
least had something of Roman discipline, giving him 
presence of mind: his call for lights brought police 

m who helped to guard the prisoners and the opportun- 

ity was lost—Professor Ramsay, in St. Paul the 

‘Traveller, 

The sergeants, verse 35. These were the lictors, 
the Roman officials who preceded the magistrates in 
public, and cleared the way for them. It was their 
duty to execute the punishment meted out to pris. 
oners; they had beaten Paul and Silas the day be- 
fore. Their badge of office was the fasces, an ax 
bound in a bundle of rods, and carried on the left 
shoulder, 
cas _ They have beaten us, men that are Romans, verse 
A Liet 37, “It is a misdeed to bind a Roman citizen—a 

nook, crime to scourge him—almost parricide to put him 
to death,” said Cicero. “In the most distant lands, even among barbarians, that 
ee (Civis Romanus sum—I am a Roman citizen) has often brought succor and 

“safety. 

The magistrates feared when they heard that they were Romans, verse 38. 
About this time the city of Rhodes was deprived of its freedom by Claudius, be- 
cause there certain Roman citizens were put to death. The authorities do not 
cers the truth of Paul’s statement; a false claim might be punished with 

eath, . 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. How was Paul persecuted 
at Antioch of Pisidia? At Iconium? At Lystra? What good times have Paul 
and Silas had at Philippi? How did Paul obtain his Roman citizenship? 
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Paul at Philippi. Of the work at Philippi, of the converts made, of Tim- 
othy’s zeal, who served with Paul as a son with a father in furthering the gos- 
pel, of Silas and Luke and Clement and Epaphroditus, of Euodia and Syntyche, 
those women whom Paul remembers gratefully for their labors,—of all these we 
get glimpses in Paul’s letter to the Philippians, but of this Luke tells us nothing; 
ae he hastens on to narrate the event which led to Paul’s expulsion from 

e city. 

_The Slave Girl of Philippi. For many days a “maid having a spirit of 
divination” followed Paul and his company about the streets of Philippi, crying 
after them “These men are servants of the Most High God, who proclaim unto 
you the way of salvation.” In the margin of the Revised Version this transla- 
tion is given: @ maid having a spirit, a Python. The great dragon at Delphi 
slain by Apollo was called a Python, and according to Plutarch a ventriloquist 
was called a python in his time. Dr. Ramsay says that “God the Highest” was 
a wide-spread pagan expression, and “salvation” was the object of many vows 
and prayers to that and other gods. He further says that the slave girl’s mind 
became distorted and diseased by her belief in her supernatural possession, but 
it became all the more acute in certain perceptions and intuitions, and she be- 
caime at once alive to the moral influence which the intense faith of the strangers 
gave them. Paul in the name of Jesus Christ bade the spirit leave her. “She 
lost her faith in herself and with it her power.’ When the men who owned 
her, to whom her strange powers had brought great gain, found that she could 
no longer speak as formerly and the people no longer believed in her, they 
sought revenge for their loss. 

Leaving Philippi. As soon as day dawned after the events recorded in our 
lesson text, the jailor came and told Paul that he was free to go, for the magis- 
trates had sent word to release him. But Paul indignantly exclaimed, “Let 
them come themselves and bring us out.” He and Silas have been publicly 
beaten, they will not be privately released; they have been punished uncon- 
demned, they will not be sent away unacquitted. Moreover, they were Roman 
citizens, and the magistrates had caused them to be beaten and cast into prison, 
Like the jailor, the magistrates had connected the earthquake with the prisoners 
and were alarmed at the course they had taken, but when they were told that 
these men were Roman citizens they knew that their violation of the law ren- 
dered them liable to death. Humbly they came and besought them eagerly to 
leave the city. Thus, not as fugitives from justice, but as publicly acquitted, 
Paul and Silas left the prison, and after tarrying awhile with the church at 
Lydia’s home they left the city. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PREACHING AND PERSECUTION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “You will see by the morning paper 
what the people in China think of the foreign missionary!” were the words 
which greeted me one morning in the Pullman (as William A. Brown writes in 
New Thoughts on an Old Book). A bit of mob violence had been visited upon 
a mission station. , ae ’ 

“Strange as it may seem,” I answered, “that is the way the missionaries are 
usually treated in all lands where they first go to preach the gospel. It is the 
way they were treated when they first landed on the shores of the continent in 
which they finally reached and evangelized even our forefathers.” 
~ At the mention of our forefathers the traveller said, with quick eagerness, 
“What is your authority for that, sir?” 

“The story is told in a very old book,” I answered. 

“Where can I get a copy? At the news stand? At the bookstore? 

“T doubt it,” I said, “for it is a rather rare book, very old, and not read very 
much any more.” ; ‘ 

“Would you mind telling me about it?” he asked. ara ‘ 

And as I told him the experierices which befell Paul at Philippi, it was an in- 
teresting study to note the transformation which was wrought in the man's face, 
as for the first time, apparently, he associated the apostolic enterprise with the 
evangelization of the continent on which our forefathers lived. 

Paul’s coming to Macedonia was a mistake. So it seems. For what could be 
more hopeless than his situation, scourged, and cast into an inner prison, his feet 
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in the stocks, guards near by? How can the preacher deliver his message? 

When Paul had seen the vision there at Troas, wrote Luke, “straightway we 
sought to go forth into Macedonia, concluding that God had called us to preach 
the gospel unto them.” But had they been divinely led? In their situation, I 
am sure we would have doubted, ' ‘ i ; 

You recall how Oscar Wilde in De Profundis paints his prison life. “Every 
thing about my tragedy has been hideous, mean, repellant, and we are the zanies 
of sorrow. To those who are in prison tears are a part of every day’s experience, 
A day in prison on which one does not weep is a day on which one’s heart is 
hard, not a day on which one’s heart is happy.” Contrast the faith and joy of 
Paul and Silas, praying and singing hymns unto God, to the amazement of the 
other prisoners. Why were they in prison? / 

Capitalizing Insanity. Lord Darlington, in Lady Windemere’s Fan, flings off 
the effective epigram, a cynic is “A man who knows the price of everything and 
the value of nothing.” The owners of the slave girl with the abnormal mind had 
a very definite sense of commercial values. They did not have much sense of 
human values. When the insane girl was cured they were furiously angry. They 
did not give a moment’s thought to the fact that she was saved to a normal life. 
They only thought of the fact that while they could capitalize her insanity, her 
sanity had no commercial value at all. So they began to stir up the city against 
Paul and Silas, 

Any nation which has a brilliant and far-reaching commercial development is 
sure to meet the temptation to which the keepers of this slave girl surrendered. 
Men who are constantly thinking of the success of a great business are tempted 
to think more of its success than of the means by which it is obtained, They 
are tempted to think more of economic values than of human values. They are 
tempted to think more of financial return than of moral responsibilities. They 
are tempted to think more of prices than of values. On the other hand, those 
who are working to secure a larger share of the returns of labor to the toilers 
of the world meet the same temptation. An extreme illustration of the result 
which may follow is found in a booklet regarding the Industrial Workers of the 
World, published by that Organization. ‘The first paragraph, treating of “I, W. 
W. Tactics or Methods,” reads: “As a revolutionary organization the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World aims to use any and all tactics that will get the re- 
sults sought with the least expenditure of time and energy. ‘The tactics used are 
determined solely by the power of the organization to make good in their use, 
The question of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ does not concern us.” 

The Christian Church has a commanding message to every group which is 
tempted to put practical returns above moral sanctions—Dr, Lynn H. Hough, 
in The Christian Advocate. 

_ Paul Endured as Seeing Him Who is Invisible. Paul was small of stature 
and weak in appearance but compounded all of pluck. He may have been feeble 
with fever at times, or he may have suffered with some chronic complaint, or he 
may have been subject to recurrent attacks, but nevertheless he must have had 
a physical fiber in him which was capable of most extraordinary endurance. As 
a mere physical achievement his life-work seldom has been equaled among men. 
The secret of his career is to be found in his indomitable soul and his complete 
consecration. Difficulties might multiply, friends might dissuade, everything 
might seem to be in opposition, and yet when Paul saw his duty clearly set be- 
fore him he went straight forward without swerving. 

_He had something of the serene indifference to all consequences involved in 
his obedience to the law of his Lord which is characteristic of the ocean tides 
and the stellar courses. Paul lived as they, in the absoluteness of his obedience 
and the singleness of his devotion. Paul attained a “mighty life” because he was 
a man of mighty powers concentrated upon a single aim. That aim was the 
conversion of men to the practice of the holy life consequent upon a genuine 
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from their imprisonment; but Paul stood om his dignity. He was not willing 
to go away quietly from that prison into which he had been thrown after an 
illegal scourging and without a trial, with all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing those Roman magistrates with love. Not he! His eyes 
blazed with indignation, and he said to that trembling and fearing jailor: “They 
have beaten us publicly, uncondemned, men that are Romans, and every time that 
the thongs struck my back I said to myself that I would make them smart for 
it when I had the chance; and they have cast us into prison, and do they now 
cast us out privily? Nay verily; but let them come themselves and bring us out.” 

There in the council at Jerusalem Paul declared that he had lived before God 


in all good conscience until that day, and the high priest Ananias commanded 


those who stood near him to smite him on the mouth. Then in continued good 
conscience Paul burst out into unhesitating denunciation, “God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: and sittest thou to judge me according to the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” He said afterward that he did 
not know that he was talking to the high priest, but we fail to find any record 
that he took back anything he had said about him. He did say that the law in 
Exodus forbade one to speak evil of a ruler of the people; but we judge that 
he felt that he had not been speaking evil but telling the truth about this one. His 
anger was hot against the illegality and the injustice of his treatment, and he 
felt that his language had been justified by that treatment. 

Paul’s anger blazed just as fiercely against his antagonists in the work of the 
gospel and the perverters of the truth of God. There was the sorcerer Elymas, 
who tried to rob Paul of his first illustrious convert, the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus. Paul faced Elymas and, filled with the Holy Spirit, he said to him, 
“Thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness,..... thou shalt be blind 
geese for a season!” Paul had poor eyes himself. He had been blinded once by 
the revelation of the truth. If he had suffered like that in getting at the truth 


_as it is in Jesus, he had no hesitancy in inflicting blindness on any other man in 


hope of the same result with him; and if in the case of Elymas it did not re- 
sult in his accepting the truth, he deserved to be blind anyway. 

Paul was just as angry with Peter when Peter did not walk uprightly accord- 
ing to the truth of the gospel there at Antioch; and he withstood Peter face to 
face and before the whole congregation he accused Peter of hypocrisy and dis- 
loyalty, and he declared that Peter made Christ the minister of sin and so made 
void the grace of God, Gal, 2.11-21. 

Paul did not mince his words on that occasion, any more than he did when he 
wrote more deliberately to the Galatians, “If an angel from heaven should 
preach to you any gospel other than that which we preached unto you, let him 
be anathema (“let him be accursed, let him be damned”). As we have said be- 
fore, so now [| say again, If any man preacheth unto you any gospel other than 
that which ye have received, let him be damned,” Gal. 1.8, 9. Our translation, 
“Tet him be anathema,” does not sound so badly to our ears, but to those who 
first read his words they meant just what we mean when we say, “Let him be 
damned!” And therefore that might be the more faithful translation, — 

Paul was every inch a man. He could fight manfully wherever any principle 
which was worth fighting for was involved; and he never fought as one that 
beateth the air. ; e ; 

Did we say that Paul was flaming with love, unquenchable, inexhaustible, con- 
suming love, which won the love of others wherever he went? We say now that 
Paul was flaming with hate, ardent, inflexible, consuming hate, which won for 
him the hatred of multitudes wherever he went. There is no inconsistency be- 
tween these two facts. The one necessitated the other; for Paul loved men and 
hated sin. He loved the good and true and pure, and that meant that he hated 
the bad and the false and the impure. With the intensity of his hatred he ap- 
pealed to men and women with red blood in their veins, just as much as by the 
ardor of his love he appealed to men and women with the milk of human kind- 
ness within them. He was so human in his likes and dislikes that some people 
loved him and some people hated him, as they will love and hate any genuine 
soul in a world full of shams and the half-sincere—Professor D. A. Hayes, in 
Paul and His Epistles. ; ; 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. There can be no compromise between 
Christianity and any traffic which profits by wronging others—the drink traffic, 
the white slave traffic, the sweat-shops, child labor, etc. 
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2. When Paul demanded public release he set an example that a good many 
pusillanimous Christians will do well to consider and imitate. ‘They brood over 
the passive side of duty until they exaggerate it, and appear to the world as 
wanting in manliness. The passive side of duty is often sublime; but self- 
respect, social right, international justice, cannot be lightly disregarded. Writers 
like Nietzsche who taunt Christians as being destitute of manliness, men in 
whom the heroic temper has died out, derive much of their plausibility from the 
mistaken habit of pious men in failing duly to assert themselves. We are not 
most like Christ when we allow ourselves to be trampled upon. It is a grave 
fault in a good man to allow injustice, even to himself—Dr. W. L,. Watkinson. 

3. The cowardice of suicide. 

Questions to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 1. What 
was the Areopagus and what were its duties? 2. Why was it so called? 3. What 
did the Epicureans believe? 4. The Stoics? 5. Were the opening words of 
Paul’s speech complimentary or the reverse? 6. Make an analysis of Paul’s 
speech. 7. What did Paul say about the character of God? 8. About his rela- 
tions to. mankind? 9, Into what two classes did the Greeks divide the people of 
the world? 10. What did Paul teach concerning the brotherhood of the whole 
human race? 11, Why are not the ethnic religions sufficient? 12, Read 1 Cor. 
1.18-30, which Paul seems to have written with his experience at Athens in mind. 
13. Compare the spirit of the Athenians with that of the Greeks in the cities of 
Asia Minor: why was there no riot at Athens? 14. Who are harder to win for 
Christ, educated or uneducated people? 15. Why? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
COURAGE IN THE FACE OF PERSECUTION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In an old prison in England, in a 
close underground cell, a man of refinement was once kept for twenty-four hours. 
The terrible silence and darkness, peopled by his fancy with hideous shapes, al- 
most paralyzed him with fear. He felt that he was losing his reason. Then 
he heard footsteps overhead, and the chaplain’s voice calling him by name. “T 
am here,” the chaplain said, “and I shall not leave until you are freed.” “Oh, 
I shall not mind it at all, now, with you so near,” gratefully answered the pris- 
oner. He could not see his friend, but he knew he was there, and the thought 
kept him calm throughout the long hours, 

Paul and Silas are in a black, stifling inner prison at Philippi. It is midnight, 
but they are praying and singing hymns unto God. ‘Their backs are cut with 
blows they have received, and their feet are firmly fastened in blocks of wood, 
but they are singing happily, for they are aware of the unseen presence of one 
who said, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 

What has happened to change the peaceful scene of our last lesson? 

Scourge and Song, Earthquake and Liberty. Let us look at the maid. She 
was a poor possessed girl, her pewers not within her own control. She was in 
bondage to an alien power; her very incoherencies were regarded as super- 
natural, and she was reputed to have a magical insight into futurity. The 


bondage, and restored her to a sane, and calm, and natural life. 

Let us look at her masters. They were in bondage to gain. They treasured 
the girl for the money she brought them. They could not see anything noble 
because of the blinding love of gain. And so they took up a great cry for mean 
and selfish ends. They said the apostles were teaching evil customs which would 
undermine the sovereignty of Rome! 

Let us look at the multitude. “And the multitude rose up together against 
them.” How unjust a crowd can be! How easily they are swayed by clamor 
and fury! They dragged the apostles to the magistrates, 

Let us look at the apostles, They were beaten. Their backs were sore and 
bleeding. They were thrust into the inner prison, and their feet were made fast 
in the stocks. And yet at midnight they sang, “God is our refuge and strength!” 
Boys and girls, who are the winners at the close of the day? “And the prisoners 
heard them.” And what would they think of that song? 

In the night there was an earthquake. “We can almost hear the words ‘God 
is our fortress and strength’ resounding through the prison walls just at the mo- 
ment when the solid rock upon which it was built quivered to its very founda- 
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tions, and the doors and chains built in that solid masonry were set free, the 
rocks separating one from another as the force of the earthquake loosened the 
very rocks on which the prison was built.” 

The panic of the jailor. The physical convulsion terrified him, as men and 
women were terrified at Messina. And added to this terror was the fear of tor- 


_ture which awaited him if his prisoners escaped. 


_ The serenity of the apostles. “Do thyself no harm; we are all here.” What 
is a physical upheaval to men who are resting in God? No more than a jolting 
road to a child who is “fast in his father’s arms.” ‘Therefore will not we fear 
though the earth be removed and the mountains be shaken in the heart of the seas, 
_ The glorious quietude of the apostles suggests the presence of God. The 
jailor became awed by the apostles’ demeanor. ‘Their serenity impressed him 
more than the earthquake. “What must I do to be saved?” ‘There is nothing 
more impressive than character filled with the peace of God. It is our greatest 
weapon in the warfare of the Kingdom. Our life can stir deep questionings. 

The imprisoned apostles led their jailor into “the glorious liberty” of Christ. 
“They spake unto him the word of the Lord.” And he believed in Cod. 

The converted jailor began to undo the work of the past night. “He took 
them the same hour of the night and washed their stripes.” That is ever one of 
the signs of a truly converted life, the attempt to undo the wrongs I have done 
in the past. Whom have I injured? Let me show my love for the Savior by 
washing the stripes and seeking a gracious healing.—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

Rejoicing in Persecution. “Panjabi was my classmate in school, and an 
earnest Christian. Sometime ago when in Tibet, he visited a noted shrine and 
started preaching the good news to the priests and worshippers. He was inter- 
rupted and told not to preach further, but he insisted on continuing. Then they 
arrested him and put him in jail, but he began preaching to the prisoners. This 
was unexpected, and word soon reached the officer in charge. Panjabi was or- 
dered to keep still, but he felt no call to do so. Then they bound him hand and 
foot and cast him into solitary confinement. This indeed seemed a hindrance to 
his work of giving the Message of the Kingdom. Yet he could sing, and the old 
prison was soon ringing with Christian hymns, The jailors were at first discon- 
certed. After some consideration on their part the door of the cell opened and 
a man appeared with a basket on his head. The contents were sprinkled over 
the prisoner’s naked body, and he saw to his horror that some three dozen hun- 
gry leeches were attacking him. Bound as he was, he could not protect himself 
against them. : 

“He suffered terribly, but prayed for help. It seems that a report concerning 
him had reached the ears of a higher official. Finding on inquiry that the man 


had done no harm he ordered his release. Panjabi has recently been preaching 


in Jubbulpore.” ; 
The Angel of Jehovah Encampeth round about Them that Fear Him, 
and Delivereth Them. ; 
Sing a song of victory; 

A heart brimful of cry 

Can be soon changed to laughter ; 
A song will drown a sigh. 

Sing of truth that fails not, 
Of God who never sleeps; 

Sing with confidence in him 
Who his people keeps——Florence Adella Bertels. 

The Great Question Answered. The cry of the jailor is the cry of the 

world. The many religions of the world are attempts to answer this cry. What 

nswer do they give? ; 
; Ask the Ti see tinea Mullah and he replies: “Repeat the formula: “There is 
no God but Allah, and Mohammed is the prophet of Allah; pray five times a 
day; give alms to beggars; keep the fasts (during the day—you may feast at 
night); read the Koran and make a pilgrimage to Mecca. This do and thou 
shalt live.” “No,” says the jailor, “I may die before this is accomplished. 

Ask the Hindu pundit, and he replies: “Observe the rules of the Caste; wor- 
ship the monkey and the cow; meditate on the deity; observe the required rites 
and ceremonies; crawl through the dust, like a measuring worm, to some sacred 
temple; bathe in the waters of the Ganges; erect a temple to one of the million 
divinities. Do these things and you may escape rebirth as a reptile or a beast or 
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a woman, and may become absorbed in the deity.” But the jailor turns sadly 
away; this answer is too complex, and the requirements are impossible. os 

“To be saved,” says the Buddhist, “forget that you have a body, become indif- 
ferent to pleasure and pain and you may attain to Nirvana—‘'the state of an ex- 
tinguished flame.’ Cease from desire and you will cease to suffer.” “How can 
I?” replies the jailor. “When I desire to be saved, you tell me to commit sui- 
cide to quench my thirst.” 

He turns to the Confucian Scholar and hears the reply: “Study the sacred 
classics and learn the rules of righteousness. Confucius shows the path of duty 
but cannot help you to follow it. If you would be saved—save yourself.” 

Contrast with these the simple, all-sufficient answer of Paul: “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” No need to understand the deep ques- 
tions of theology or to perform impossible tasks, You cannot save yourself— 
turn and entrust yourself to Christ and he will save you. Surrender—and you 
are saved. No other religion offers this certain and speedy relief to the inquiring 
soul. Every day men and women ofall classes in every land are learning, as 
the Philippian jailor learned from experience, that Jesus Christ does save for 
time and eternity.—Dr. Delavan L. Pierson, in The Sunday School Times. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven —Milton. 


A man has only as much religion as he can command in time of trouble.— 
Andrew Fuller. 

I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content.—Paul. 

Note-Book Work. X. How Paul Endured Persecution. 

Questions to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 1. Where is 
Athens? 2. What is its port? 3, For what is it famous? 4. Name some of the 
great philosophers of Athens. 5. Some of its great buildings. 6. How does Luke 
describe the Athenians? 7. Why do you think there was an altar at Athens dedi- 
cated to “an unknown God”? 8. How did the philosophers speak contemptuously 
of Paul? 9. Why did they bring Paul before the Areopagus? 10. What did Paul 
tell them about God? 11. About Christ? 12, About men? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: A MIDNIGHT EXPERIENCE IN PHILIPPI 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “A Scout smiles and whistles under 
all difficulties”: this is one of the scout laws. Our hero Paul kept this law. We 
never hear of him murmuring over any of the hard times which befell him, 
How did he show his pluck at Lystra? 

A Midnight Experience in Philippi. As the governor of the Roman prison 
at Philippi entered his house to take the evening meal, there was a cruel smile 
upon his face. : 

His wife looked up anxiously. “Did I not hear a great commotion outside just 
now?” she asked. “Has there been.any trouble with the prisoners?” 

“We have two new birds safe in the cage,” said the jailor, the cruel smile still 
upon his lips, “but they won’t do much singing for a bit, I fancy. They’ve had a 
stiff beating, and, as I was especially ordered to keep them safe, I’ve fixed them 
in the stocks in the inner prison.” 

“Poor creatures,” said the woman, pityingly, “what have they done?” 

“They’ve taken the bread out of better men’s mouths,” answered her husband. 
“They are Jews, to begin with, and not wanted in Philippi, for they preach 
against the gods, saying they are no gods, and they can do naught for us. You 
know the fortune-telling girl, who has drawn such crowds?” 

His wife assented and the jailor went on: “These men don’t approve of 
fortune-telling, it seems, and they have taken the spirit out of the poor girl, so 
that she is just like anybody else, and can’t tell fortunes any more! So of course 
she is of no more use to her masters, and they are in a terrible rage! They went 
to the magistrate about it, and the result is that I have two more prisoners to 
look after.” 

The meal ended, the jailor went out to make his final round for the night. 
When he came back he was more silent than usual. After a time he said slowly: 

You know what I said about having the two birds in the cage, and that I reck- 
oned they would not sing for a bit?” “Yes,” said his wife, 

“Well,” after a pause, “they are singing |” 
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“What!” said the woman, startled, “singing in the prison?” “Singing in the 
prison, with their feet in the stocks! ‘The other prisoners are all lying awake, 
listening !” “What are they singing?” asked the woman, curiously. “Some sort 
of hymn to their God, I fancy,” said he. “TI stood and listened for a few min- 
utes, but could not make much of it, Something about their God setting pris- 
oners free, and breaking gates of brass and bars of iron! (Ps. 102 and 107.) 
But they will hardly get out of our prison, for all their singing!” and he laughed 
constrainedly. “Let us get to rest, wife; I am tired.” 


An hour or so later the jailor and his wife awoke to realize that something out 
of the ordinary was happening. The air was filled with a hollow, rumbling 
sound, and the floor heaved beneath them as they sprang to their feet. “An 
earthquake,” said the jailor, thickly, “I must see to the prisoners!” As he ran 
the walls cracked and bent, locks and the bolts gave way. “The prisoners will have 
escaped,” thought the jailor despairingly, as he saw the open doors. “Better die 
by my own hand than be first disgraced and then slain by order of the court.” 
And he drew his sword with a desperate courage. ; 

f vo thyself no harm!” shouted a clear voice amidst the tumult. “We are all 
ere! 

“Bring a light! A light! Quickly!” cried the relieved jailor to the slaves who 
had followed him. The light of the torches showed the faces of Paul and Silas 
calm and serene, while that of the jailor was twisted with fear. Trembling, he 
fell down before them. “Sirs,” he cried, “it is without doubt your God who has 
opened the prison doors. The fortune-telling girl warned us that you were the 
servants of the Most High God, and could show us the way of salvation, What 
must I do to be saved?” 

“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved!” answered the two 
missionaries, 

“Come into my house and tell me more,” said the jailor, “but first let me wash 
your wounds and give you food.” 


So it came about that the man who had jeered at the pain of the missionaries 
and added to their sufferings by his own cruel treatment, now waited upon 
them anxiously and reverently, rejoicing in the good news of the gospel. He and 
his household were baptized the same night. When the grey light of morning 
dawned, two sergeants knocked at the door. After speaking with them the 
jailor ran to Paul and Silas, “The magistrates have sent to let you go!” But Paul 
answered, “We are Roman citizens! ‘These men have beaten us openly, without 
trial, and have thrown us into prison, and now do they wish to put us out secretly 
that no man may know of their injustice! Certainly not! They sent us here, let 
them come themselves and fetch us out!” 


When this message was brought to the magistrates they were in great fear. 
They came post haste, regardless of their dignity, to the prison. “We are most 
sorry for the mistake that has been made,” they said humbly. “If you had only 
told us before.” “Was it not your place to find out?” asked Paul, and again the 
magistrates apologized. “We know, we know,” they said hurriedly, “but if you 
will pass it over this time we will see that it never occurs again. And as we 
want no more disturbances, we should be obliged if you would leave Philippi 


.for a time until this has blown over.” 


So, escorted by the magistrates, Paul and Silas left the prison, and, staying only 
to visit the house of Lydia, and to comfort and encourage the alarmed disciples, 
they left the town.—Grace Winter, in The Sunday School Chronicle. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Acts 16.31. 

Endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.—Paul. 

Pupils’ Note-Book Work. X. Junior Topic; two statements about the 
fortune-telling maid and her masters; two statements about the treatment of 
Paul and Silas; two statements about the apostles in prison; a statement about 
their release; two statements about the jailor; a Sentence Sermon, 

Questions to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 1. Where is 
Athens? 2. What sights there attracted Paul’s eyes? 3. How did they affect 
him? 4. What is an idol? §. What is a babbler? 6, What did Paul tell the men 
of Athens about God as the Creator? 7. What did he tell them about the near- 
ness of God? 8. Where do people worship idols today? 9. What can we do to 
teach them about the true God? 
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Golden Text 
In him we live, and move, and have our being. Acts 17.28 
LESSON Acts 17.16-34 DEVOTIONAL READING Proverbs 3.13-23 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Luke 4.16-30 


ACTS 17.16 Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was pro- 
voked within him as he beheld the city full of idols. 17 So he reasoned in the 
synagogue with the Jews and the devout persons, and in the marketplace every 
day with them that met him, 18 And certain also of the Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers encountered him, And some said, What would this babbler say? 
others, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods: because he preached 
Jesus and the resurrection. 19 And they took hold of him, and brought him 
unto the Areopagus, saying, May we know what this new teaching is, which is 
spoken by thee? 20 For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears: we 
would know therefore what these things mean. 21 (Now all the Athenians and 
the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing else, but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing.) 22 And Paul stood in the midst of the 
Areopagus, and said, 

Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye are very religious. 23 For 
as I passed along, and observed the objects of your worship, I found also an 
altar with this inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. What therefore ye wor- 
ship in ignorance, this I set forth unto you. 24 The God that made the world 
and all things therein, he, being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; 25 neither is he served by men’s hands, as though he 
needed anything, seeing he himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things; 26 and he made of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, having determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of 
their habitation; 27 that they should seek God, if haply they might feel after 
'him and find him, though he is not far from each one of us: 28 for in him 
we live, and move, and have our being; as certain even of your own poets have 
said, 

For we are also his offspring. 

29 Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device of man. 30 The 
times of ignorance therefore God overlooked; but now he commandeth men 
that they should all everywhere repent: 31 inasmuch as he hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in righteousness by the man whom he 
hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


1, PAULIN THE STREETS, SVNAGOGUE, AND MARKETPLACE OF 
ATHENS, verses 16, 17. While Paul awaited the coming of Silas and Timothy 
(Historical Background), his spirit was provoked within him as he beheld the 
city full of idols. A good criterion of a man’s character may be gained from 
the knowledge of the things which stir his heart. To the cultured Athenians 
these idols were only objects of art, but to the ignorant they were gods. Paul 
preached in the synagogue to the Jews and the devout persons, and also, like 
Socrates of old who stopped his compatriots and by cross examination tried to 
arouse in them a desire for higher things, Paul reasoned in the marketplace every 
day with them that met him. 

Il, PAUL’S ENCOUNTER WITH EPICUREAN AND STOIC PHILOS- 
OPHERS, verses 18-21. The Epicureans taught that enjoyment was the be-all 
and end-all of existence, for at his death a man perished utterly. The pantheistic 
Stoics taught that the pursuit of virtue should engage man’s thoughts, but that 
everything, the deity as well as man, was bound by the immutable laws of fixed 
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fate, and that, corisequently, the nearer man approached to supreme indifference 
toward all the events of life, the better. Some of these philosophers said of 
Paul, What would this babbler say? A. babbler talks fluently but to no purpose. 
The Greek word oreppoddyos relates to a bird picking up seed for food, chat- 
tering away meanwhile, and was a term of extreme contempt, used of one who 
gathered up scraps of knowledge and passed them off as his own, one with a 
mere smattering of ideas. Others of the philosophers said, He seemeth to be a 
setter forth of strange gods; because he preached Jesus and the resurrection. 
Evidently they thought that Paul was preaching about two new deities, one of 
them Jesus, and the other the Resurrection. 

And they took hold of him and brought him unto the Areopagus. The Greek 
word Areopagus means the Hill of Mars, but it is probable from the expression 
in verse 22, in the midst of the Areopagus, that the word here referred, not to 
the hill, but to the Athenian Council called the Areopagus because in early days 
it met on this hill. In Paul’s time it met in the marketplace, perhaps near the 
foot of the hill, This was the highest tribunal of Athens: to it belonged the 
duty of investigating all new teaching. It was an informal hearing to which 
Paul was summoned. May we know what this new teaching is, which is spoken 
by thee? the philosophers questioned, whether courteously-or ironically, no one 
can say. For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears: we would know 
therefore what these things mean, they continued. 

Parenthetically Luke here observes: Now all the Athenians and the strangers 
sojourning there spent their time in nothing else (had leisure for nothing else 
RVm), but either to tell or to hear some new thing. “Literally, ‘some newer 
thing,’ something newer than that which had just preceded it as new up to the 
time of asking. Athens was the University center for the Roman world, and 
many strangers were attracted to it by its beauty and fame, its philosophy and its 
leisure. 

« “Athens, the eye of Greece! mother of arts 
And eloquence! Native of famous wits!( Milton). 

TI. PAUL?S SERMON, verses 22-31. 1. THE TEXT—TO AN UNKNOWN 
GOD, verses 22, 23, Ye men of Athens, began Paul, using the classical words 
familiar to us through the writings of Thucidides and Demosthenes, in all things, 
wherever I look, J perceive that ye are very religious. The Greek word 
Seadaoverrépovs,- translated very religious, may also mean somewhat super- 
stitious, as the marginal rendering gives it. Paul’s words could be taken as a 
compliment or the reverse. “There is no 
reason to suppose that Paul’s words 
were an accommodation to the usual 
practice of Athenian orators to com- 
mence with a mere compliment. At the 
same time, it is possible that with deli- 
cate tact the apostle made use of a word 
of doubtful meaning, which could not 


left unexpressed his own judgment as 
to the nature of this reverence for the Coin of Athens 


~divine.” The explanation of his remark 


Paul next gives; For as I passed along, through your streets, and observed the 
objects of your worship, I found, in addition to altars with dedications to definite 
gods, one with this inscription, To an Unknown God. What therefore ye wor- 
ship in ignorance—that divine nature which you worship, not knowing what it 
is—I set forth unto you. The inscription told Paul that there was in the 
Athenian heart “the deep, unsatisfied yearning of humanity for a clearer and 
closer knowledge of the unseen Power which men worshipped dimly and im- 
perfectly, a yearning expressed in the sacred Vedic hymns of an old world, or 
in the crude religions of a new.” : 

2. THE INTERPRETATION (OF THE SERMON, THE KNOWN, GOD, 
verses 24-29. Paul then proceeded to show how God, far irom being vn, 
has eee himself in many ways. A. GOD THE CREATOR: He made 
the world and all things therein. B. GOD THE SPIRIT: being Lord of heaven 
and earth, he dwelleth not in temples made with hands, as do your gods. C. 
GOD, THE INDEPENDENT: neither is he served by men’s hands, as though 
he needed anything. D, GOD THE GIVER: he himself giveth to all life, and 
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breath, and all things. E. GOD THE UNIFIER: Then to these Greeks who 
called all other men barbarians, Paul did not hesitate to affirm that God made 
of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth. Science teaches 
what the Scriptures declare concerning this oneness, or unity. Science says 
that all human blood is alike. “Put this blood to the test, analyze it, and it 
differs from the blood of animals—of the oxen, of the tiger. But there is no 
essential difference in the blood of the man of India, or China, or Japan, or 
Europe, or America. Men are one in general structure—physical, intellectual, 
moral, social. Every man on earth is our brother.” F. GOD, EARTH’S 
RULER: having determined their appointed seasons, the stages in a nation’s 

history, and the bounds of their habitation. God, we believe, was with the 

Allies in determining the appointed season of William Hohenzollern—God is the 

Controller of history. G. GOD, THE IMMANENT: that they should seek 

after God, if haply, perhaps, they might feel after him and find him, though he 

is not far from each one of us. “Closer is he than breathing, nearer than 

hands and feet’(Tennyson). For in him we live, and move, and have our 

being. This is a line found in a poem written by Epimenides (a Greek poet 

from whom Paul quotes again in Titus 1.12), although, of course, not writ- 

ten of the True God whom Paul proclaimed. Professor Ramsay recalls how 

Epimenides told the Atheniatis to cure a plague by erecting altars “to the 

deity concerned” (the unknown one who had sent the pestilence) at any spot — 
where one of a flock of sheep that he had turned loose lay down. H. GOD THE 

FATHER: as certain even of your own poets have said (an expression which 

looks backward to the last quotation and forward to the next one). For we are 

also his offspring. Thus sang Aratus and Cleanthes in their hymns to Zeus. 

Aratus, like Paul, was a native of Cilicia; he lived in the Third Century s. c. 

Cleanthes lived a generation earlier than Aratus. Being therefore the offspring 

of God, Paul logically argues with the Athenians, we ought not to think that the 

Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device of man. 

We who have immaterial, immortal souls, are the offspring of God—God him- 

self, therefore, cannot be like any material object. 

3. THE APPLICATION OF THE SERMON, verses 30, 31. The times of 
ignorance therefore God overlooked: recall Paul’s words at Lystra, Acts 14.16. 
But now he commandeth men that they should all everywhere repent—turn back 
from worshipping idols, and worship him. Inasmuch as he hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in righteousness: this Paul dared to af- 
firm, knowing that both Epicureans and Stoics rejected the idea of a future judg- 
ment and retribution. And the judge will be the man whom he hath ordained, 
Jesus the Christ, the one who is the great Revealer of God, Whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. , 

IV. THE EFFECT OF THE SERMON, verses 32-34. At the mention of 
the resurrection of the dead, Paul was interrupted and the meeting was broken 
up. As Paul himself says, “The Greeks seek after philosophy (wisdom); but 
we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles 
foolishness. A discussion arose, some mocked, but others said, We will hear 
thee concerning this yet again. But they never did. “The Athenians left the dis- 
course at the point of moral pressure. As long as Paul played the part of a 
Jewish Socrates they were wiliing to hear him. But the moment Paul flamed 
into moral earnestness, left the intellectual plane and came down to struggle 
with the heart and question it with hard interrogation, then the Athenians 
mocked, or with partial civility nodded to him a promise that they might come 
again tomorrow. We say, We will come again tomorrow. So we may, but Paul 
may not be there!”(Parker). The failure was not in the sermon—it was a 
masterpiece—but in the hearers. Take heed how ye hear. A few good hearers 
there were, notwithstanding: Dionysius the Areopagite (to whom some ruins at 
the foot of Mars Hill have been dedicated), and a woman named Damaris. 4 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE 


As I passed along and observed the objects of your worship, verse 23. A 
Roman poet, Petronius, said that it was easier to find a god than a man in 
Athens ; and another poet, Pausanias, that there were more images in Athens 
than in all the rest of Greece combined. “In one street there stood before every 
house a square pillar, carrying upon it a bust of the god Hermes, whence the 
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street bore the name of the Street of the Hermz. Another street, the Street of 
the Tripods, was lined with tripods, dedicated by winners of the Greek national 
games, and carrying each an inscription to a deity. Every gateway and porch 
carried its protecting god.” 

An altar with this inscription, To an unknown god, verse 23. Such altars 
were erected by those who had experienced some deliverance and were not cer- 
tain to what deity 
they owed the fa- 
vor. According to 
Pausanius (Second 
Century a. p.) and 
Philostratus (Third 
Century a. p.), 
there were altars 
to “unknown gods” 
on the way from 
Phalerum to Ath- 
ens, at Athens, and 
at Olympia. 

The God that 
made the world, 
verse 24. The doc- f 
Ee of God as Worshipping the Unknown God, from a Painting entitled, “Religion,” 

reator was in the Congressional Library 
strange to the 
Athenians, for the Epicureans held that matter was eternal and the world was 
the result of a chance collision of atoms; while the Stoics were pantheists, who 
ay regard the Divine Being who made the world as distinct from the world 
itself. 

Neither is he served by men’s hands, verse 25. ‘The heathen were accus- 
tomed to clothe the images of the gods with splendid garments, and to minister 
to them in various ways.—Paton J. Gloag. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What did Paul say to the 
people of Lystra about God as Creator? In what earlier lesson have we heard 
Paul say, in effect, that “the times of ignorance God overlooked”? What fact 
about Jesus did Paul always incorporate in his sermons? ’ 

At Thessalonica and Bercea. From Philippi Paul and Silas journeyed to 
Thessalonica, the capital of Macedonia. Here in the Jewish synagogue on three 
successive Sabbaths Paul reasoned with the Jews, appealing to the Old Testament 
Scriptures to prove that the Christ must suffer and rise again from the dead (a 
doctrine that was to the Jews ever a “stumbling-block”), and that Jesus, whom 
he proclaimed to them, fulfilled the prophecies and therefore is the Christ. The 
result was that some Jews, a great multitude of Greeks, and many of the chief 
women believed. Some time passed, during which the jealous, unbelieving Jews 
stirred up a riot, and with a great rabble mobbed the house of Jason. Since 
Paul and Silas were not to be found, they seized Jason and others and charged 
them before the rulers of the city with sedition and treason—Jason had re- 
ceived those who had “turned the world upside down,” who proclaimed that 
“there is another king, one Jesus.” The rulers allowed Jason and the others to 
go free, after taking security from them to keep the peace. 

To prevent trouble coming to their friends, Paul and Silas were obliged to 
leave the city. They went on to Bercea, where they received a fair hearing 
from the Jews in the synagogue. Unlike the Jews of Thessalonica, they did 
not pre-judge Paul’s message, but listened to him with open-mindedness, and 
examined the Scriptures themselves. Finding that the Scriptures agreed with 
Paul’s words many of them believed, as did also many of the Greeks, both men 
and women. Then the hostile Jews from Thessalonica, who heard of Paul’s 
success in Bercea, came thither and again stirred up trouble. Paul was sent by 
the brethren to the sea and accompanied to Athens. By his Bercean escort he 
sent back word to Silas and Timothy, who had remained behind, to join kim at 
once. Thus ended Paul’s work in Macedonia, From each city where he preached 
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he had been driven away by persecution, but in establishing the churches at 
Philippi, Thessalonica and Bercea he had in reality taken possession of the 
province of Macedonia, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Egnatian Way, a great Roman road seven hundred miles long, led from 
the Hellespont (the Dardanelles) to the Adriatic at Dyrrachium. On leaving 
Philippi, Paul and his company traversed this road as far as Thessalonica, pass- 
ing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, cities which divided the total distance of 
about a hundred miles into nearly equal parts. 

Thessalonica was the modern Saloniki (or Salonica), the second city in the 
former Turkish Empire. Here in the World War the troops of the Entente 
Alliance were landed to advance upon the enemy on the eastern front. In Paul’s 
day it was the capital of the province of Macedonia, and a great commercial city. 

About forty miles southwest of Thessalonica was Bercea, the modern Veria; 
because it lay off the Egnatian Way, Cicero referred to it as an out-of-way 
place, From Bercea to Dium, its port, and then by ship to Athens, was Paul’s 
next journey. 

About four miles from the Saronic Gulf, on the Attic Plain, which is enclosed 
by mountains save on the south, lies Athens, the leading city of Greece, or of the 
Roman province of Achaia, as it was called in apostolic times, that city so famous 
Ae its magnificent temples and statues, its warriors, orators, philosophers, artists, 
and poets. 

Journeying to Athens by boat from the Macedonian coast, Paul sailed past 
Eubcea, and must have thought about the Greek’s brave defense of the narrow 
pass of Thermopyle, and then later on about their glorious defeat of the Persians 
on the Plain of Marathon. He must have landed at Pirzeus, then as now the 
port of Athens, and then have walked the four miles to Athens. Reaching the 
city he passed beautiful marble statues of Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, Apollo, 
Minerva, and many other gods and goddesses; of Hercules, Theseus and many 
other mythological heroes; of Demosthenes and many other great orators and 
statesmen and warriors. Near the center of the city he came to the Agora, or 
marketplace, an open space around which were grouped public buildings, stoas 
or porches, and shops. 
Here it was that he 
preached to the peo- 
ple. 

North of the Agora 
was the Areopagus, or 
Mars Hill, a rugged, 
stony hill surmounted 
by a temple of Mars, 
the God of War. Tra- 
dition points out a & 
sheltered plateau on 
the side of the Areop- 
agus hill (whence 
rock-hewn steps lead £ 
up to the hilltop), as 
the place where Paul 
stood. The Acropolis of Athens, with the Areopagus in the Foreground 

On that hillside one 
beautiful Sunday afternoon we listened to the reading of Paul’s sermon by a 
member of the International Lesson Committee, and looking up to the summit 
of the Acropolis, or citadel, of Athens, a steep hill of solid rock three hundred 
feet high before us, we saw the actual works of man on which Paul had gazed— 
the magnificent ruins of the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, the little Temple of the 
Winged Victory—and we wondered not that Paul declared “God dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Very familiar to you, no doubt, is the pedagogical dictum that one should pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown. Note how Paul followed this law in his 
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address to the Athenians: “What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this I 
set forth unto you.” Standing there before the Athenians Paul yearned to tell 
all he knew about Jesus Christ and his resurrection, How did he begin? He 
referred to that altar dedicated to the unknown God, and later he referred to the 
truths with which they were acquainted through the words of their own writers 
—“as certain of your own poets have said.” He took that little bit of truth in 


* which the Athenians believed—that there was an unknown God—and with that 


as a basis led them on to the thought of the one true, living God, the Creator 
and Father of all mankind, and of Jesus Christ the Savior and Judge. 


All the history of the progress of men’s thought bears witness that when God 
wants to give men knowledge which they have not had before, he always opens 
it to them out of something which they have already known, observes Phillips 
Brooks. When God wanted to give the world the truth of Christ, he took that 
Hebrew nation which had some truth, truth of the right sort, though it was very 
meager and insufficient, and mixed up with other things which were not true; 
he took that truth and brought Christianity out of that, And so when he wanted 
to bring his Christianity, his highest truths, into any new region, he has always 
made it appear as the fulfillment, the completion, of what the people of that 
region knew already. 


This is the law which you must follow in all your teaching. Have you a class 
of young people or adults whose religious beliefs are poor and weak and barren? 
Take their bit of knowledge or belief that is true and good, however meager it 
may be, and build thereon, leading them on to ever larger and truer conceptions 
of prayer and of faith, of obedience and of service, of God and of Christ. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL IN A CENTER OF LEARNING 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson, Browning in his poem Cleon, shows 
in a dramatic way that Christianity could make no appeal to the cultured Greeks 
of Paul’s day. The king has shown his curiosity in Paul, “the itinerant peddler 
of religion,” and the poet in great vexation says: 

a Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew 

As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 

Hath access to a secret shut from us? 

Thou wrongest our philosophy, O King, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one, 

As if his answer could impose at all! : 

‘He writeth, doth he? Well, and he may write. 

Oh, the Jew findeth scholars! certain slaves : 
Who touched on this same isle, preached him and Christ; 
And (as I gathered from a bystander) 

Their doctrine could be held by no sane man. 

The Gospel among “Superior Persons.” It can easily be seen that Athens 
was full of “superior persons.” As they listened to Paul’s eager words, they 
were divided between settled contempt and languid interest. Some said; 
“Whatever does the fellow mean with his scraps of learning?” Others said: 
“He looks like a herald of foreign deities.” How little they had troubled to 
listen, is shown by the fact that they thought he preached two deities, one called 
“Jesus,” the other “the Resurrection.” One can imagine how often these words, 
his Master’s name and his Master’s triumph, were on his lips, when they were 
thus singled out. But at least here was a novelty, and like other people with 
plenty of leisure for conversation, they hungered for something new. It was 
the only way to exercise the yawn and keep themselves interested. Curiosity 
made them inquirers. So Paul got his opportunities and the Gospel was preached 
in Athens. i 

The world contains many “superior” people today. It is harder to win them 
than open sinners. They have the habit both of contempt and of self-com- 
placency, both bad habits. They are accustomed to look at things from the 
point of view of what is interesting. Their intellectual sensitiveness is much 
greater than their moral or spiritual sensitiveness. If they get a religion, it is 
generally a new one, with a spice for their mental palate. , 

St, Paul did his best. He opened tactfully, He appealed to their reason. He 
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quoted their own poets. He almost apologized for their past idolatry. But that 
was only to prepare the way for the real message. He was unflinching on three 
points: (1) Idolatry was both wrong and foolish, (2) In the new light which 
he brought, men were called to repent. (3) There would be inevitable judgment 
by one Jesus. The proof of Jesus’ right to that exalted position? He had been 
raised from the dead. This was certainly not the simple Gospel. Some people 
have traced his partial failure in Athens to this fact. But this is a supposition 
for which there is no evidence. His experience was simply demonstrating afresh 
what our Lord had said: “I praise thee, Father, for hiding all this from the 
wise and learned and revealing it to the simple-minded” (Mt. 11.25). The two 
great obstacles to the gospel are self-righteousness and intellectual pride. The 
greatest preparations for the gospel are hunger for God and humiliation through 
conscious failure—R. C. Gillie. 

A Setter Forth of Strange Gods. Bahaism, Mohammedanism, Vedantism, 
Buddhism and other ancient systems are already represented here by centers of 
worship for their “strange gods.” Los Angeles has a temple to Krishna, Chicago 
a house of worship dedicated to Mazdaznan, Seattle another to Buddha, and 
San Francisco, in addition to its Chinese “joss-houses,” has now a Hindu tem- 
ple. There are schools of oriental religion in the woods and on the mountain 
slopes, and like Israel in her idolatrous days, we are building temples not to 
Baal and Ashtaroth, but to a chain of heathen deities most of whose names, till 
now, have been held in abhorrence by the Christian nations of the world. In 
these places, strange and mysterious rites are conducted by swamis and other 
teachers, and it is a significant fact that almost all the devotees are American 
women. 

That there is something radically wrong in this semi-occult propaganda is 
made evident by a recent article in the New York Herald, which gives the names 
of a number of prominent women who have fallen under the spell of this heathen 
teaching. One woman has given her entire fortune to the work and is now in 
a retreat for the insane; another is in an Illinois lunatic asylum; a third, in 
Massachusetts, has been restrained by law from giving away all her property; 
a fourth, in Indiana, has been made dangerously ill by her studies in oriental 
mysticism, while a fifth, in Lafayette, Ind., has left home, husband and children, 
joining the “sun worshippers” to seek what is known in the jargon of the cult 
as the “perfect life.’ One Hindu leader has boasted that he had made more 
than 5,000 converts in this country, nearly all women. Love is the dominant key 
of the doctrine taught by these oriental mystics to their followers, and their 
system is represented as sensuous in the last degree—“words piled on words, 
mystic and unfathomable,” so that the brain grows confused in trying to find 
out the hidden meaning. 

It is true that here all religions stand equal before the law and are guaranteed 
equal privileges; but there seems to be something more than a reasonable doubt 
whether teachings which prodtice such disastrous results are entitled to be con- 
sidered as religious or diabolic. They are robbing American women of their 
means, their position, their homes, their families and their reason, and the heathen 
conquest still goes on. It would be well for our churches, which are doing so 
mtich excellent work among the heathen abroad, to look this nearer situation 
straight in the face and to do what lies in their power to open the eyes of our 
people to the true character of these delusive and dangerous doctrines that are 
wrecking lives and destroying souls, without a word of protest being raised 
against them.—The Christian Herald. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Has a man a right to all his rights? 2. Is it always best to claim a right? 3. 
Is it ever right to disobey a wrong conscience? 4. Must a conscience be edu- 
cated? 5. When Jesus sent forth the seventy on their mission tour, what did 
he advise them to eat? (Luke 10.8.) 6. What does Paul say is the test of 
Christian action? 7. What two governing principles does Paul give to help 
solve many problems? 8. What reasons does Paul give for urging abstinence? 
9. Which is easier, abstinence or temperance? 10. What is the harm of depend- 
ing upon stimulants? 11. What effect has prohibition had upon the decrease of 
poverty? 12. Insanity? 13. Crime? 14, What harm does tobacco do to a 
growing boy? 15. Should a father abstain from smoking? 16. What do you 
think of the Japanese who carry, their opium to the Chinese? 17. What do you 
think of Americans who carry their saloons to the Chinese? : 
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TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
IN A FAMOUS GREEK CITY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What cities has Paul visited on his 
Second Missionary Journey? Were you familiar with the names of any of the 
cities in Asia Minor? Were any of the cities in Europe? Now he has reached 
the most famous of all the cities of Greece. What famous battlefield lies not 
far from Athens? What happened there? What famous games took place not 


According to Luke, the Athenians were always looking for something: he throws 
in the remark parenthetically in our text today—what is it? Paul came to 
Athens with his great message of the Crucified and Risen Savior, and they 
said, “Thou bringest certain strange things to our ears.” What did others say 
about him? 

Paul at Athens. See Text Explained. 

Groping after God. 


“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple 
ae Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 

Every human heart is human,— 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not,— 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened :— 

Listen !” 

You recognize these words from Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Paul expressed the 
same thought in his address to the Athenians, In that altar dedicated “To an 
Unknown God,” Paul saw longings, yearnings, strivings for the good they com- 
prehended not; and when he declared that men should seek after God, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him, though he is not far from each one of us, 
Paul affirmed that feeble hands and helpless, groping blindly in the darkness, 
touch God’s right hand in that darkness, and are lifted up and strengthened. 

Dr. Whipple, when Bishop of Minnesota, related a pathetic instance of a Red 
Man’s striving to find God and his happiness when he touched God’s hand and 
the darkness was dispelled. 

“Some years ago,” Bishop Whipple said, “an Indian stood at my door, and, 
as I opened the door, he knelt at my feet. Of course, I bade him not to kneel. 
He said, “My father, I only knelt because my heart is warm to a man that 
pitied the Red Man. I am a wild man. My home is five hundred miles from 
here. I knew that all the Indians east of the Mississippi had perished, and I 
never looked into the faces of my children that my heart was not sad. My father 
had told me of the Great Spirit, and I have often gone out into the woods and 
tried to talk to him.” Then he said so sadly, as he looked into my face, “You 
don’t know what I mean. You never stood in the dark, and reached out your 

hand, and could not take hold of anything, and I heard one day that you had 
brought to the Red Man a wonderful story of the Son of the Creat Spirit.” 
That man sat as a child, and he heard the story of the love of Jesus. And 
when we met again, he looked in my face, and he said, as he laid his hand on 
his heart, “It is not dark; it laughs all the while.” 

“We Have Been Living in Athens for Thirty Years!” The governor of a 
province in the Malay Peninsula and his wife were mending some of their broken 
idols one day, when he suddenly stopped and called her attention to the wonder- 
ful character of the human hand, capable of making so many things. He said 
that his hand was a greater thing than those lifeless images they were mending. 
Then he declared that human beings, intelligent and creative, were greater than 
these pieces of wood and stone that they shaped into images and worshipped. 
“How absurd it is for us to worship these dead things, as if they could do any- 
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thing for us!” he exclaimed. His wife agreed with him, saying that she had 
often thought the same thing. : 

They decided that they would worship these creatures of their own hands no 
longer, but would destroy them, This they did, and returned to the empty room 
from which they had taken the idols, wondering what they would worship now. 
The governor said to his wife: “There must be a Being greater than man, who 
made man and the earth and the stars. We will worship him, the greatest Being 
in the universe.” For thirty years they had been going together into that room 
to bow before their God, “feeling after him, if haply they might find him,” as 
the Apostle Paul said to the Athenians. 

But they needed more light and anxiously hoped for it day after day and 
year after year. At last the governor heard of a man in his province who was 
selling a book. A sudden thrill of confidence came into his heart that this book 
was what he had waited for so long. In eager haste he sent for the man and 
asked about the book. The man said: “This is the book that tells about the 
greatest Being in the universe.” With trembling hands the governor took it, It 
was a copy of the Christian Scriptures, translated into his own language. The 
governor and his wife read the wonderful book from beginning to end. 

As he read the Old Testament, he said, the pictures seemed very familiar, for 
they were just the pictures of the life in his country. When they came to Paul’s 
sermon to the Athenians on Mars Hill, where he spoke of the people worship- 
ping the “Unknown God,” he said: “Wife, we have been living in Athens. for 
thirty years!” ‘Through this Word of God alone, without a human voice to 
help them, taught by the Holy Spirit of truth, they came to know the true God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent—Howard Agnew Johnston in The Famine 
~ and the Bread. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star; 

Center and soul of every sphere, 

Yet to each loving heart how near.—Holmes. 


Remember that, whatever charge of folly may justly attach to the saying, 
“There is no God,” the folly is prouder, deeper and less pardonable, in saying, 
“There is no God but for me.”—Ruskin. : 

The object of all God’s guiding is to lead men to seek after him and find him: 
for this he sent his Son, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Light. 

Note-Book Work. XI. Paul among the Athenians. . 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How many epistles are there in the New Testament? 2. How many of them 
did Paul write? 3. What does shambles mean? 4. Explain the force of the 
question in verse 29. 5. In verse 30. 6. How can one “do all to the glory of 
God”? 7. What kind of conscience did Paul say he always strove to have, Acts 
24.162 &. What did Paul say in 1 Cor. 8.13 about his willingness to give up any- 
thing that might cause another to stumble? 9. What does Paul mean by saying, 
“Ye are a temple of God’? 10. What does Paul mean by saying, “Give no occa- 
sion of stumbling”? 11. Give several reasons for never using spiritous liquors. 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAULIN ATHENS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Little children who live in the coun- 
try sometimes make for themselves quite a menagerie out of apples. They put 
sticks into the apples for legs, and pretend that apples of different shapes and 
sizes are different kinds of animals. - 

Grown-up people who lived in Athens long, long ago, pretended this same 
sort of thing. ‘They worshipped idols, and they were in the habit of taking 
sheep across the river Esopus to sacrifice them to their gods. One season heavy 
storms had made the river so swollen that they could not get across with their 
boats. What should they do? Some man reminded them that the Greek word 
for sheep was the same as the word that meant apple, and they could sacrifice 
apples instead. So they put wooden legs on the apples and called them sheep as 
they sacrificed them, They believed their gods would not know the difference, 
and in this they were right, for their gods were made of gold, or silver, or 
wood, or stone, graven by art and device of man, . 
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: Paul’s Address at Athens. “T see altars everywhere, and you have filled your 
city with objects of worship, One strange thing I noticed as I walked about. 
I saw an altar on which was this inscription, ‘To God Unknown, That means 
that you have not quite found God yet. Let me tell you about him, for I know. 
He made the world. He made all things above and all things beneath. But he 
does not dwell in temples. He does not need the things which men make with 
their hands, idols and images and statues. He has given life and breath to all 
living beings. He has planned the universe and put his wisdom into all the 
parts of it. He has arranged everything for men. He expects them to become 
one great family. He has put something into men’s hearts which makes them 
seek after him and which makes them try to feel their way, as blind persons do, 
to find him if they can. But he is never far away from anybody. We move in 
him. All our life is flooded with him, and without him we could not live at all. 
Your poets knew that. They have tried to tell you about it. One of them in 
his poem says that we are ‘offspring of God’—we have come from him. If that 
is true, as your poet says it is, you ought not to think that God is like silver or 
gold or marble, or that he can be carved and made into a statue. All that is 
childlike, and is the result of ignorance. When men were in the child stage and 
did not know any better, God excused them ‘and waited for them to learn. But 
now that you are older and wiser, there is no excuse. God expects everybody 
now to live differently, to change his life, and to prepare for the great beyond, 
gees sent his Son to show men how to do it, and he has raised him from the 

ead. 

They did not listen very well, and when they found that the Resurrection was 
not a new goddess they were not interested any longer. They drifted away to 
look for something that was more exciting, and they politely told Paul that they 
would hear him again some other time. One man who was a senator, and one 
woman, who had listened eagerly, were convinced that this was the truth about 
God, and they believed and accepted Paul’s way of life. But Athens was not 
ready yet for the great message and so the chance went by! Ina few days 
Paul sailed away, out of that wonderful harbor, looking back on the beautiful 
city that had missed its opportunity—Rufus M. Jones, in St. Paul the Hero. 

The Little Brass Idol. The other day I held in my hand a little brass idol 
about the size of one of the china dolls with which I used to play. The feet 
were crossed so that the idol sat down, and the arms were folded. Between 
the hands was a tiny hole, which perhaps had been put there to hold a bit of 
incense. 

For forty years a man carried that little brass idol with him every day, and 
many times a day he had prayed to it. Then, when he was growing to be an 
old man, one day he heard about Jesus, the real, true God, who was living up 
in heaven and could really see him and hear him whenever he prayed. When 
he prayed to the brass god he was always afraid, because he thought that all 
gods were angry with him, and would do terrible things to him if he did not 
please them. But now he learned that the real God in heaven loves everybody 
and wants everybody to be happy. 

After a while the man carried his brass idol to the missionary, “T do not want 
it any more,” he said. “It has never helped me, nor brought me happiness.” 

That is how it happened that the brass idol came across the ocean to America, 
and now it is helping to show the people of this happy country how much the 


_ heathen lands need Jesus—The Sunbeam. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: Exodus 20.4-6, 
God, who made the earth, 
The air, the sky, the sea, 
Who gave the light its birth, 
Careth for me.—S. B. Rhodes. 
‘Note-Book Work. XI. The Lesson Topic; a statement about the people of 
Athens; three things that Paul taught in his sermon; the Golden Text, 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What does a boy have to do who wants to enter a running race? 2. What 
rules does a trainer insist upon his keeping? 3. Why? 4. How is he clothed 
when he runs the race? 5. How long does he keep up the race? 6. What is his 
reward if he wins? 7. Paul says that life isa race: who can run it? 8, Who 
can win? 9. What rules must they keep? 10, What must they give up? 
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Lesson XII—SrprempBer 18 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS 


Golden Text 


Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God. 1 Corinthians 10.31 


LESSON 1 Corinthians 10,23-33; 3.16, 17 DEVOTIONAL READING 
Psalm 65.1-4; 9-13 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Romans 12.1; 14.13-21; 15.1, 2; 1 Corinthians 
6.9-20; 9.19-27 


1 CORINTHIANS 10.23 All things are lawful; but not all things are expedient. 
All things are lawful; but not all things edify. 24 Let no man seek his own, but 
each his neighbor’s good. 25 Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, asking 
no question for conscience’ sake; 26 for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. 27 If one of them that believe not biddeth you to a feast, and ye are 
disposed to go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no question for con- 
science’ sake. 28 But if any man say unto you, This hath been offered in 
sacrifice, eat not, for his sake that showed it, and for conscience’ sake: 29 
conscience, I say, not thine own, but the other’s; for why is my liberty judged 
by another conscience? 30 If I partake with thankfulness, why am I evil 
spoken of for that which I give thanks? $31 Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 32 Give no occasion of 
stumbling, either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to the church of God: 33 even as I 
also please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit 
of the many, that they may be saved. 

3.16 Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? 17 If any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy; for the temple of God is holy, and such are ye. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS, t Cor. 10.23-29. In 1 
Cor. 8.1 to 11.1 Paul’s chief theme is the eating of food sacrificed to idols. Here 
in 10.23 he declares that not all things which are lawful, permissible, legally right, 
are expedient, morally advisable: nor do all things which are lawful edify, build 
up, instruct and improve. “That which educates me makes me more able to be 
more, to enjoy more, to count more” (King), ‘Then Paul gives this great coun- 
sel: Let no man seek his own good, but each his neighbor's good. Wealth is 
the word used in the A.V. instead of good, for wealth comes from the Old 
English wele (weal) and originally meant welfare. 

Paul now takes up the question of eating food that has been sacrificed to 
idols. When you are buying food in the shambles (tables or stalls in the public 
market, or at the slaughter-house itself) or when you are a guest at the home 
of another, do not make it a matter of conscience to find out whether or not 
the meat has first been offered to idols; buy, or eat, what is set before you. 
And the great reason for not being disturbed if the meat has been, associated 
with sacrifice is that the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, that with 
which the earth is filled. This is a quotation from Ps. 24.1, and Paul’s argument 
here is that since everything belongs to God, meat consecrated to an idol is his 
also and may be freely partaken of. Note that in giving this advice Paul dis- 
regards the edict of the apostles at the Council at Jerusalem, when they wrote 
to the Gentile Christians enjoining them to abstain from things sacrificed to 
idols, one of the “necessary things,” Acts 15.20. “This disregard cannot be 
accounted for by a change of circumstances, making expedient a change of prac- 
tice in so short a time. It rather points to an advance in knowledge in the mind 
of the apostles, to a firmer grasp of the teaching of Christ (for example, Mark 
7.18)” (Beet). 

But, continues Paul, if any man say unto you, This hath been offered in sacri- 
fice, eat not, for his sake that showed it, and for conscience’ sake: conscience, 
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I say, not thine own, but the other's, The conditions here are different from 
those spoken of in the previous verses. Some one has conscientious scruples 
where you have none, and although you are right in thinking that such meat may 
be eaten, abstain from eating it lest the other’s conscience may be troubled or 
he may even be led to follow your example and eat in disobedience to his con- 
science. See 1 Cor. 8.10-12, 


Paul next justifies his statement that one should refrain from doing what he 
knows is not wrong in deference to the wrong conscience of another, by saying, 
For why—for what good purpose—is my liberty judged by another conscience? 
Here Paul supposes himself doing that against which he has just counselled, and 
he asks, What do I gain by eating when my liberty will be censured by another? 
Such assertion of liberty is not worth while. If I partake with thankfulness, 
why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? My conscience is 
clear, and therefore I can give thanks for the food, but why eat and thus allow 
myself to be evil spoken of? The other man’s scruples are of more account 
than my liberty in eating. 

II. TWO SUPREME RULES, 1 Cor. 10.31, 32. (1) Whether therefore ye 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Compare Col. 
3.17; Mt. 5.16. (2) Give no occasion of stumbling, cither to Jews, or to Greeks, 
or to the church of God. Compare 1 Cor. 8.13. 


III, PAUL’S PERSONAL EXAMPLE, 1 Cor. 10.33. Even as I also please 
all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of the many, 
that they may be saved. Compare 1 Cor. 9.19-22. 


IV. ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF SELF, t Cor. 3.16, 17. Know ye 
not that ye are a sanctuary of God (for thus the margin of the Revision reads), 
a building set apart to God for his own dwelling, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? Whoso shall spoil this temple, which is holy, him shall God 
spoil. The Greek word translated destroy, as used elsewhere in the New Testa- 
-ment, has the sense of marring, or spoiling. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE 


All things are lawful, t Cor. 10, 23. The Jews had many scruples about what 
they ate and about the company with whom they ate. They were accustomed to 
inquire whether the fruit and herbs on the table had been tithed according to 
custom, whether the meat had been offered to idols, whether the animal had been 
torn by wild beasts, or strangled, or not killed in the prescribed manner. 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 1 Cor. 10.26. This was the 
common form of Jewish thanks given before a meal, and hence was probably 
the early Eucharistic blessing—Dean Stanley. 


This hath been offered in sacrifice, 1 Cor. 10.28. In the ancient Greek and 
Roman world, every incident and event of domestic and social life, every public 
ceremonial, was interwoven with religious ceremonies, and was a recognition of 
one or another of the countless deities of the Pantheon. Every public meeting 
of the citizens in the forum, such as our meetings of town councils or of cor- 
porations, was begun by a sacrifice, and, at the conclusion of the business, the 
sacrifice formed a substantial part of the repast provided for the members. 
The man who was making a feast for a birthday, a wedding, or any other 
family event, would preface his entertainment by sacrificing the animal before 
the altar of a heathen divinity, invoking the good-will and blessing of the god. 
The animal sacrificed would form the principal part of the feast. 


Some Christians considered that, inasmuch as “an idol is nothing in the world” 
—that is, that the deity it represented had no existence—therefore, whatever the 
heathen might think of it, the meat, to themselves, was a piece of flesh, and 
nothing more. They might justify this by the saying of a Latin author that “It 
is not the carpenter or the sculptor who makes the god; it is he who worships 
it.” In the century after Paul’s death, the Christians of Antioch, or at least 
those of them who had a sufficiency of worldly means, finding it impossible to 
protect the children from the contamination of the idolatrous rites of Daphne, 
withdrew into the mountains of northern Syria, and there, forming Christian 
towns and villages, dwelt in seclusion—Adapted from the writing of Dr, H. B. 


Tristram, 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND | 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What lessons did we have 
during the Second Quarter from Paul’s letters to the Corinthians? What truth 
did we learn from each? At the Council in Jerusalem, which Paul and Barnabas 
attended, what did the apostles decide, and incorporate in their letters of ad- 
vice, about the eating of certain food? 

The Situation in the Church at Corinth. From Athens Paul went to Corinth, 
where he remained a year and a half. He stopped at Ephesus on his way back 
to headquarters at Antioch, and returned there on his Third Missionary Journey. 
See The Historical Background of the first two lessons of the next quarter. 

During his two years’ stay at Ephesus Paul seems to have kept well-informed 
concerning the church which he had founded at Corinth. Reports which came 
to him were both encouraging and disturbing. After some correspondence with 
the church, he wrote to them our First Epistlé to the Corinthians. 

The church at Corinth was only a few years old, its members were most of 
them Gentiles who had worshipped idols before they adopted Christianity, they 
were surrounded by idol worshippers, and many puzzling questions arose as to 
what it was right for them as Christians to do. One burning question was what 
should they do in regard to eating meat that had first been offered to idols. Some 
of them held that they could eat it; others that they could not, for by eating it 
they would be taking part in idolatrous worship. The council at Jerusalem 
(Lesson VIII of this quarter) when it freed the Gentile converts from the neces- 
sity of accepting the Jewish rite of circumcision had declared that they must 
abstain from meat offered to idols. Chapters 8-10 of this Epistle give Paul’s 
answer to the vexed question. In the preceding verses he counselled them not 
to sanction idolatry by their presence at idolatrous feasts, they must “flee from 
idolatry.” In the verses of our lesson he gives his counsel in regard to the eat- 
ing at a private feast of meat offered to idols. 

The Pauline Epistles. See pages 20, 30 of our Introduction. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Christ did not teach that one could draw a dividing line and put on one side 
all that is wrong and on the other all that is right. The Mohammedans attempted 
to do this. On the basis of Mohammed’s teachings they drew up a code of laws 
numbering seventy-five thousand, and yet cases soon arose that were not cov- 
ered by the letter of any law. There is no definite line drawn across the con- 
tinent of North America to separate the United States and Canada, but wherever 
the direction of the boundary line changes, posts are erected. Such landmarks 
Jesus Christ gave in the general principles he laid down for right conduct. 

So Paul taught that which we are to be governed by, general principles of 
conduct, not by multitudinous rules. “Let no man seek his own, but each his 
neighbor’s good,” is the broad principle he lays down to govern one’s acts in 
relation to others. If one were wholly unselfish, if he made his neighbor’s good 
his real aim and not his own, he would not eat meat offered to idols when by 


doing so he might cause others to violate their consciences and eat also, he would — 


not drink moderately intoxicating liquor lest others be led by his example to 
drink excessively, he would break none of the ten commandments, he would keep 
the commandment of Christ. “Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God,” is Paul’s summing up of his counsels. 

How can one eat so that God may be honored? By eating justly, temperately 
and thankfully, said Epictetus; by not offending others, by not causing others to 
offend, added Paul. Tell your pupils this is the test by which doubtful practices 
are to be tried—does the doing help or hinder one’s spiritual life, does it help 
or hinder one’s neighbor? “Love God, and do what you like,” said St. Augustine. 
He who truly loves God will like to do all to the glory of God. 

Has the story of What a Young Man Learned, page 360, a lesson for you? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
REASONS FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In an address to the students of St. 
Paul’s College, Calcutta, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, the Hindu Vice-Chancellor 
of Bombay University, said: “You are men of St. Paul’s College. What a 
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name! See that everywhere you are men who live true to his noble teaching 
and magnificent example—the example of the greatest name in human history 
save one, his Master, Christ. When you seek for testimonials, let it be enough 
that you are a ‘St, Paul’s Man’” Then he took out of his pocket a much-worn 
New Testament and said: “Shall I tell you why this little book has been for 
thirty years the constant companion of my life? It is because it contains mis 
Paul’s Epistles, my perpetual guide and inspiration.” : 

In that epistle of Paul’s which we study today, the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Paul speaks of himself as an example to his readers. [In what re- 
spect: 

True Liberty. It is easy enough to make out the argument for those 
Corinthian Christians who believed with Paul that there was nothing wrong in 
itself in eating meat that had been offered to idols. “My conscience is clear,” 
such a one might say, “I know I am doing nothing wrong. If another man 
thinks it unlawful to eat such meat let him abstain, Why should my rights be 
interfered with? It is my own personal affair whether I eat or don’t eat.” 
Have you not heard similar arguments in regard to the right of drinking intox- 
icating liquor? What does Paul say? He does not deny their “rights,” but he 
would have them enjoy the glorious liberty of the children of God who are free 
to do what is right others considered, in contrast with that liberty where he 
is free to do what is right himself alone considered. Paul urges total abstinence, 
not because it will be the lighthouse marking the reef, as some one forcibly says, 
but because it is the lifeboat saving those who might be dashed upon the rock. 
True liberty always involves restraint. 

“They took away the personal liberty of our soldiers overseas while their 
backs were turned,” shouted the liquor-dealers when National Prohibition was 
carried in our land. 

At this writing the “Wets” are asserting that National Prohibition interferes 
with personal rights and State rights, and with the right to prevent the con- 
fiscation of property without compensation or due process of law. Similar state- 
ments were made upon the question of slavery. We who are strong have the 
right and the duty to give up our rights for the sake of those who are weak. 

The Try-Square. Most religions are meant to be straight lines, connecting 
two points—God and man. If man can be right with God, if he can please and 
pacify him, all will be well. But Christianity has three points—God and man 
and his brother, with two lines that make a right angle. Each one of us is at 
the point of an angle, looking up to God and out to his brother. What God sends 
down the perpendicular line we must pass on along the horizontal. If one 
hand goes up to God, the other must go out to our brother. If I am tempted, 
I must look both ways, and consider my brother as well as my God. If I only 
looked to God, I might spend more money on myself, and drink wine, for in 
themselves these things may not be sinful; but when I look at my brothers, 
some poor, some weak, some worldly, I hesitate. The law of liberty would let 
me as I look up, but not the law of love as I look out. Let us put this try-square 
on our lives, and look both ways, doing that only which is both filial and fraternal, 
—M. D. Babcock, in Thoughts for Every-day Living. 

Dr. Babcock’s Own Use of his Rights. Dr. Babcock always tried his “try= 


* square” on his own rights, and avoided everything that could have a wrong 


influence over his fellowmen. When urged to smoke, he said: “You must 
excuse me. You know my work is more to me than anything else. A minister’s 
profession is peculiar. It must be guarded very carefully, I am liable to be 
called out at any time of night or day, in the service of my profession, and if 
I were called suddenly to the bedside of some one who was dying, it wouldn’t 
seem just right, would it, if I had the odor of tobacco on my clothes and on my 
breath. It might be offensive or trying to the sick one.” When offered the use 
of a box at the opera through the season, he replied: “I can’t thank you enough 
for the kindness you are showing me. But you know how a surgeon, in prac- 
ticing his profession, is not only obliged to keep his hands and linen free from 
dirt, but he must keep himself aseptically clean as well. Now, in my profession, 
T have to be even more careful than a surgeon, and so I must be careful about 
things that might do harm in even the most indirect way. : 

The Right to Play Cards for Prizes. A man who had carried on a saloon 
and gambling room for a number of years spoke at a mass meeting in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, about the way gamblers are made, as quoted by S. B. Alderson: 
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“Where do all the gamblers come from? ‘They are not taught in the gambling 
dens. A ‘greenie’ never enters one because he knows that he will be fleeced 
out of everything he possesses in less than fifteen minutes. He has learned 
somewhere else before he sets foot inside of such a place. When he has played 
in the parlor, and has become proficient enough to win prizes among his friends, 
the next step with him is to seek out the gambling rooms, for he has learned, 
and now counts on his ability to hold his own...I say, then, the parlor prize 
game is the college where gamblers are made and educated. For my part, I 
never could see the difference between playing for a piece of silver molded in 
the shape of money and silver molded in the shape of a cup or a thimble. The 
principle is the same, and wherever property changes hands over the luck of 
the cards, no matter how small is the value of the prize, I believe it to be 
gambling.” 

Of course, not every one who plays cards for prizes is going to become a 
gambler, any more than every one who drinks a glass of wine is going to become 
a drunkard. There are multitudes of people to whom gambling and drinking are 
no temptation, but who can be sure until he tries it whether or not he is proof 
against these allurements? Who can know when he gives a prize to a friend 
or offers a glass of wine to another, that he is not helping to awaken in that 
friend a desire which will be to him a torment? Is it not better “neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth”? 

It is Good neither to Eat Flesh, nor to Drink Wine, nor Any Thing 
whereby thy Brother Stumbleth. This is the summing up of the whole lesson. 
Anything of the nature of mere indulgence, which would harm another or en- 
danger him, should surely be given up. Some time since there was a terrific 
explosion in a colliery, by which four hundred miners were suddenly hurled amid 
shattered ruins into a horrible death. It was ascertained that the explosion was 
caused by a miner who had opened his safety lamp to light his pipe. For the 
poor gratification of his taste for a smoke this wretched man sent four hundred 
of his fellows into eternity. There are men who, for the privilege of sipping 
their wine, are making ruin in their homes and sending other souls to degrada- 
tion and death. Is it right?—Dr. J. R. Miller, in Paul’s Message for Today. 

The Drink Trade. 

For the sake of those who grow rich in body and poor in soul by it; 
For the sake of those who grow poor in body and poor in soul by it! 
For the sake of those kept poor in body and poor in soul by it; 
For the sake of the fathers unfathered by it; 2 
For the sake of the mothers unmothered by it; 

For the sake of the children orphaned by it; 

For the sake of those made murderer—adulterer—thief—outcast by it; 
For the sake of the flag it dishonors; 

For the sake of the God it crucifies; 

Let it die, 

Lay it in the grave, 

Cover it with the earth. 

Then, 

With the millions you have freed, 

Arise and truly sing— 

Of Liberty !—Little Adventures with John Barleycorn. 

Abstinence is Easier than Temperance. It is much harder for a man to be 
a moderate drinker than to be a total abstainer. As was said of Samuel John- 
son, “He could practice abstinence, but not temperance.” When a man has 
made up his mind that he will never do a thing, it is a great deal easier for him 
to refuse to do it in any given instance than if he has made up his mind that he 
will do it moderately, because he never knows when he ceases to be moderate. 
There is a sharp line between moderate drinking and total abstinence. ‘That 
boundary line no one can ever mistake, but the boundary line between intem- 
perance and moderation is not located anywhere. As a matter of fact, every man 
starts in by being a moderate drinker. He never intends to become anything 
else but a moderate drinker when he begins. But there is a boundary line so 
clear that a blind man can see it between yes and no, between not doing a thing 
at all and doing that thing only moderately. We believe in the principle of 
absolutely no compromise in moral habit and principle—Dr, Robert FE. Speer, in 
The Stuff of Manhood. 
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An Appeal to the Noblest of Human Motives, The Motive of Honor. 
Your life was meant to be holy, like a temple of God. You must therefore 
reverence yourself. You are entitled to self-respect. “Noblesse oblige.” Your 
heritage as a child of God becomes your obligation as a servant of man, 

When, however, this high doctrine is offered to a plain, ordinary man, may 
he not reasonably answer, “This is not for me. This may be true for sages and 
saints, but there is little in my life of which a temple of God could be built. ‘To 
speak of my character and circumstances as sacred is as though one should 
call his tenement a villa, or his cottage a castle. My insignificant and transitory 
life is more like a tent set up for a night’s refuge than a temple consecrated 
forever. Are not those famous philosophers right who teach me to think of 
myself, not with self-respect, but with self-scorn 2” 

What is it, then, which justifies to people like ourselves a restoration of self- 
respect? It is certainly not our achievements or attainments or intrinsic nobility 
of nature. It is, according to this passage, the association of our insignificant 
lives with the purposes of the Eternal. It is not that you have acquired the 
Spirit of God, but that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. 

There is a capacity in human life for spiritual receptivity, and this potential 
quality gives dignity to the most self-distrustful experience. A temple is built 
of stones, and as these blocks lie in the quarry, unhewn and shapeless, they may 
well fancy that no material could be less adapted to a spiritual temple than their 
rough, hard mass. Then comes the builder, and looking at the quarry he says: 
“This is just the stone I need, straight-grained and clean. My work shall abide 
because I have found this stone, and I shall receive a reward.” A temple, again, 
is adorned with precious windows made of an infinite number of bits of glass, 
and these fragments, too, may seem to themselves hopelessly broken and in- 
applicable. Then comes the artist and shapes these fragments into a picture and 
sets it in the south side of the temple, where the light illuminates the altar of 
God, and the glass has significance and dignity as it contributes to the beautiful 
whole. It is the same with a human life. What significance it has comes of its 
having a place in the temple of God. “The lively stones,” as the Apostle calls 
them, are set in their place; the light shines through the lives of men; and 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are—Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
in Mornings in the College Chapel. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. If we are not doing our utmost for our 
neighbor to safeguard him against sin, we are failing him. What is more, we 
are failing our Lord.—R. C. Gillie. 

Paul’s great guiding principle. The fact of the matter is, we never see any- 
thing truly until we see it in the light of the glory of God. Set a dull duty in 
that light and it shines like a diamond. Set a bit of drudgery in that light, and 
it becomes transfigured like the wing of a starling when the sunshine falls upon 
it. Everything is seen amiss until we see it in the glory! And therefore it is my 
wisdom to set everything in that light, and whether I eat or drink, or whatever 
I do, to do all to the glory of God.—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

It was announced that the Protestant Episcopal Church purposed devoting a 
large part of the $20,000,000 to be raised during three years, to work in furnish- 
ing substitutes for the saloon. What has been done? 

You have to decide whether you are a body carrying around a soul, or whether 
you are a soul equipped with a body for the holiest uses—Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, 

Let there be an entire abstinence from intoxicating drinks throughout this 
country during the period of a single generation, and a mob would be as im- 
possible as combustion without oxygen.—Horace Mann. 

Smokers are callously indifferent to the rights of others. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
PRESENTING ONE’S BODY A LIVING SACRIFICE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. One Saturday all the Sunday-school 
children were invited to a party at a mission compound in India. After games 
of various sorts, the children were seated in rows on the grass and given 
bananas and parched peas.. These refreshments had been bought in the bazaar, 
and had not been cooked by the Christians, so the Hindu children could eat them. 
But one thing had been overlooked—the peas had been heated in the mission 
dishes, And from this simple act dire trouble arose. The children went home 
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and told about the hot peas, and their parents were very angry. The children 
had broken caste by eating them, and they were not allowed to come again to 
the Sunday-school. 

The conscientious scruples which the Corinthians had over eating meat that 
had been offered in sacrifice seem strange to us, but things just as strange, you 
see, are happening today in our mission fields. How did Paul settle that trouble 
in Corinth? What did he mean by saying that not all lawful things are ex~ 

edient? 

4 Abstinence for the Sake of Others. An act may be perfectly right for us, 
but it may not be a proper act for the reason that it might lead some one else 
to a similar act which would not be right for him. Our countty acted upon this 
duty of self-denial for the sake of others which Paul proclaims, when it pro- 
hibited the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. ‘There were some peo- 
ple whom a few swallows of wine now and then did not harm, but they could 
forego drinking in order to take liquors away from those to whom it was a 
temptation, who suffered themselves and caused untold suffering to others 
through its use. 

In her account of the Nez Perces Indians, Kate C. McBeth records the fol- 
lowing incident which aptly illustrates this statement of Paul’s that for Christians 
not all lawful things are expedient: 

The Nez Perces have great reverence for the church. This was well impressed 
upon some of our presbyters at one of our Fourth of July campmeetings near 
the church at Lapwai in 1895. We, with four white ministers and several friends, 
had taken our dinner, intending to eat under the trees near the church. We 
had spread it ott on some boards on the ground, when a heavy rain began to 
fall. We were not long in deciding to go into the church. Two or three of the 
ministers picked up the board on which our feast was spread. This procession 
was headed by one of the ladies carrying the steaming coffee pot followed by 
the remainder of the company laden with baskets, etc. They proceeded to carry 
the decision into effect. T'wo old Indian women sat under a tree near the door 
and when I came up a few steps behind the others one of them exclaimed, “Miss 
Kate, why do you allow those whites to desecrate the house of God by going in 
there to eat?” When I told the brethren how they felt, they meekly laid down 
the board, as if seeking protection from the rain only. It was a hungry party 
that stood there for an hour, waiting for the rain to cease, but not one mouthful 
did we dare to touch, for there sat the old women, eyeing every move, nor did 
they leave until we and our provisions were well upon the outside. 

What a Young Man Learned. My friend belonged to the university football 
team. There was a glee club, and he belonged to it. He was as full of vitality, 
manliness, and buoyancy of spirits as the wholesomest, liveliest, manliest, mer- 
riest soul that ever kicked a football or sang a song or joined in a college yell. 

This young man, wishing to do some good in the world, as thoughtful fellows 
of his age commonly do, became the teacher of a class of boys in a mission 
Sunday-school. They were real boys. Such ideas as they had were gathered 
chiefly on the street. They were what the story-books call “street urchins,” the 
sort of lads that constitute a “gang.” It took all my friend’s ‘vitality, virility, 
and “pep” to keep ahead of them. This, however, he was able to do until he 
made a fatal mistake. 

At the university his class was studying one of Shakespeare’s plays, The 
Merchant of Venice. At.one of the theaters the great Shakespearean actor, 
Keane, was playing it. A patron of the university glee club invited the members 
of the club to be his guests in a theater party to hear the great actor in the 
great play. My friend went. He enjoyed the play greatly, and his conscience 
did not give him the slightest pain. 

He did not teach his class the following Sunday. The mission was there, as 
_ usual. He was there, as ustial. He expected the boys, as usual. But not one boy 
appeared. The next Sunday he was at his post, but not a boy came. He had 
Me the faintest idea why they were not there, but he thought it his business to 

nd out. 

He found out. Their absence was not an accident. They told him why they 
stayed away. “We ain’t agoin’ to be taught the Bible by any guy wot goes to the 
theater, that we ain’t.” 


They had struck. And they were uncompromising. They wanted no arbitra-— 


tion, or mediation, or conferences. They had struck for higher standards on 
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the part of their Sunday-school teacher. He could come to their terms, or shut 
up shop, as far as they were concerned. It was an ultimatum, 

I have never attended the theater since,” said my friend. “When I discovered 
the point of view of those little ragamuffins, and they were a lot of little rascals, 
too, I saw that what I did was a part of the teaching process, and not simply 
what I. said, and that if I wanted to reach the maximum of effectiveness as a 
teacher I must make my habits and practices square with the ideals of those 
I taught. It was not a question of what they did, but of what they thought I 
ought to do in order to be consistent with what I taught.” 

There are a thousand questions of casuistry which arise in connection with ~ 
one’s relations to customs and practices concerning which good people differ, 
but every conscientious Christian knows very well that there is one simple prin- 
ciple which is applicable to every realm of teaching and influence. It is the 
principle enunciated by Paul—oO. C. $. Wallace, in The Sunday-School Worker. 

Abstinence for the Sake of Self. See Professor Peabody’s words, page 350. 

“It Doesn’t Pay.” It is said that during the last service which Phillips Brooks 
rendered Harvard as resident preacher he went one morning, as he often did, 
into a student’s room. At a glance he saw by the averted eyes that the men had 
spent the previous night in dissipation, and that they did not care to have him 
refer to it. He spoke no word of censure, but touched upon matters of com- 
mon interest, and engaged them in cheerful conversation, then as he left he 
looked deep into their eyes and said, ‘Well, boys, it doesn’t pay, does it?” And 
in that presence their sin turned black before their eyes. They felt ashamed of 
it. They knew it unworthy of their manhood. 

The Spirit of God Dwelleth in You. 

I know he dwells in me; I dare not doubt 
The Word, nor question, though it seems to me 
So wonderful a truth, that oftentimes 
I scarce can bear the knowledge; I who seem 
So utterly unworthy of a look 
From God’s pure eyes; who seem so often bound 
By earthly fetters and so tenderly 
To cling to human love: he dwells in me; 
The promise of the Father is fulfilled: 
The temple of the Holy Ghost am I. 
Yet, is it mine to know that, day by day, 
Ungrieved he dwells in me; that not a word 
Nor deed, nor secret thought, nor vain desire 
Of mine is lying like a cloud between 
And hindering his perfect work in me? 
May I look fearlessly into the face 
Of God, and know that he is satisfied? 
—Edith Hickman Divall. 

“Hornets! Look Out!” And David jumped almost a yard. But that jump 
set me thinking of something more than a huge hornet’s nest in a leafy blueberry 
bush. It reminded me of how natural it is for any healthy boy or girl to spring 
back from any kind of danger. There’s something the matter with one who 
does not shrink from a threatening peril, be it physical, mental or moral. 

Had I said to David at supper, “Poison, look out!” I am sure he would have 
dropped his fork with all on it as instantly as he sprang back from the hornet’s 
nest. What healthy person in his right mind would not? : . 

If we begin to hear a bad story which will sting our minds with poison, look 
out! It is worse to have your mind stung than your face. I used to know a 
popular and lovable college boy who would always leave the room as soon as a 
mate started a mean story. No brain poison for him, even if he was laughed at. 
Such taunts are tributes of praise. ; : 

Remember then, that there are three kinds of “hornets”: the kind that stin 
your body; those that inject poison into your mind, and the worst kind of all, 
those that enter your soul with feelings of hate, envy, lust. Avoid them all 
and live like St. Paul who was filled with the love of, Jesus so that he wrote 
Philippians 4.8—Ellery C. Clapp, in The Congregationalist. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. E 

The best thing about our rights is that they are our own and we can give them 
up.—George Macdonald. 
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If there be some weaker one, ue 
Give me strength to help him on—Whittier. 


There is a Divine Resident in every child of God—D. L. Moody. 
Ye are God’s temple, more beautiful than the Parthenon, and richer than St. 
Peter’s, and you are to adorn, enrich, and decorate it—Dr. N. D. Hillis. 
“Where self-restraint is lacking, order ceases: 
A hoopless barrel tumbles all to pieces.” 


Note-Book Work. XII. The Pauline Epistles. 
TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: HOW TO WIN THE RACE 


Lesson Material: 1 Corinthians 8.24-27; Hebrew 12.1. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. The sending of letters is a very easy 
matter in these days. All we have to do is to address the envelope, put on a 
stamp, and drop the letter in a letter-box. “Uncle Sam” does the rest. But in 
the days of Paul it was a very difficult matter. There were no letter-boxes, no 
post offices, no mail-trains, no post-routes. Under the Roman Empire there was 
a system of couriers, but they carried only state messages. When Paul was at 
Ephesus he wrote a letter to the church at Corinth. How could he send it? 
He could send it by special messenger, all of whose expenses from Asia Minor 
to Greece and back he would have to pay, or he could send it by some friend who 
happened to be going in the desired direction. Not many letters were written in 
those days which were not important ones. We are glad that Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians, and that his letter has been preserved for us to read and profit by. 

Winning a Race. Last week we saw Paul at Athens, looking at the temples 
and statues and altars, and drawing a lesson for the Athenians from one of the 
altars which had made a great impression upon him. What was the inscription 
on that altar? What was the lesson which Paul taught the Athenians? 

The next city which Paul visited was Corinth. Where is Corinth? There he 
must have gone with the crowds and watched the great public games which were 
held near Corinth every two years. There was a huge race-course surrounded 
by tier upon tier of seats. Paul must have heard the heralds calling the runners 
to take their place in line, and then with great excitement watched the race, and 
probably took part in the great roar of applause which greeted the man who 
won and was crowned with a wreath of pine-leaves. Just as at Athens Paul used 
the altar to an Unknown God as an object lesson, so when later he wrote a 
letter to the church which he founded at Corinth he used the sports which they 
delighted in as illustrations from which to draw lessons that they needed. 

Know ye not that they that run in a race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
Paul wrote; even so run that ye may attain. To Paul the Christian life was 
a race. If one is to pass the goal and win the prize he must make use of all his 
efforts, no laggard will win out. You cannot neglect your study of the Bible 
without loss of strength, you cannot neglect prayer without paying the price. 
The athlete is not crowned unless he keeps all the rules of the stadium. And 
you and I, if we want to win, must be disciplined runners in the race of life. 

Every man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in all things. So 
must one who would win the game of life, When Paul was nearing the end of 
life’s race he wrote to Timothy: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” That is what each one must do in the game of 
life—fight a good fight. How does Hebrews 12.1 tell us to fight a good fight? 
First of all, we must lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us. Sins are always weights, and like the runners in the foot-race, we must 
“run light,” we must be unencumbered with weights, And, Hebrews says, we 
must run with patience the race that is set before us. We must not start out 
bravely and then drop out because we are tired, we must keep it up, all the 
days and all the years, until the goal is won. Looking unto Jesus, our text from 
Hebrews continues. He is our Example and our Helper. With his help we are 
sure of winning. 

This is the lesson Paul would drive home—be sure you win! Make up your 
‘mind to win. Exercise self-control in all things. It will be hard work, just as 
the course of training that the athlete goes in for is hard work. The man who’ 
smokes and drinks never makes the goal ahead of the man who abstains from 
everything that can hurt him. Athletes have to keep their bodies under, as 
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Paul wrote to the Corinthians, and so do Christians, Paul speaks as though he 
had to be very stern with his body. In order to win the Christian race there 
are many things which we must give up that would harm our bodies. What are 
some of them? 


I press on toward the goal into the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus, wrote Paul to the Philippians. Are you ready? Go! 

The Game of Life. There is a “beautiful fight” which Paul wants us all to 
engage in. What.kind of fight is it? Well, I think it is the fight against sin. 
These are the enemies Paul would have us fight against—selfishness, untruth, 
idleness, bad temper. You will have quite enough fighting if you make up your 
mind to fight against these things. 


This is a fight you must enter upon at once. If you were to go to a recruiting 
station and say that you wanted to be a soldier, you would be laughed at. They 
would say, “Wait till you are a man, and then come along.” And they would be 
rigut. Boys would be quite unequal to the rigor and hardship of warfare. 
Why, you know, thousands of children a long time ago set out as crusaders to 
rescue Christ’s tomb from the Saracens, but it is a pitiful story, for most of the 
little things perished on the journey. But in this “beautiful fight” the very 
youngest can take part. In fact, you must not wait till you grow up to be men 
and women before you engage in this warfare, or else your foes will become too 
strong for you. You must begin now. At home, in school, at play, fight the good 
fight against untruth and selfishness and bad temper and every kind of sin, and 
show yourselves good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

This is a fight which you must carry on to the very end. Not while life lasts 
will there be a finish to this warfare. Wars between nations come to an end 
sooner or later. But we get no holidays or furloughs from this fighting. We 
are “on active service” to the very end. I came across this story the other day. 
In Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” there is, as you know, an account of a terrible 
fight between Christian and Apollyon, and by Apollyon John Bunyan really means 
sin. Well, a little child had read this account, and it had seized upon his 
imagination, and he came to regard his own life as a daily battle against “Apoll- 
lion” as he used to call him. He went on very nicely for a time fighting his 
fight and reporting his success. But when Christmastide came he was unusually 
naughty, and his father asked him what was becoming of his fight. “Oh!” said 
the little fellow, “it is Christmas and I thought ‘Apoll-lion’ should have a holi- 
day.” Now, listen to me: never you give Apollyon a holiday. Never lay your 
weapons down. Never cease from the struggle. Today and every day of your 
life “fight the good fight of the faith.” 

This is a fight which will win a great reward. Soldiers who take part in 
earthly warfare are rewarded with ribbons and medals, and very proud they 
are of these rewards. But those who fight the good fight have a far richer and 
nobler reward given to them. In the second letter to Timothy, Paul says about 
himself, “I have fought the good fight.” His campaign was over and his fighting 
finished. What next? “Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness.” ‘That is the reward for those who bravely fight the “good fight”’—a 
crown, an incorruptible crown. We should all like to win the crown, should 
we not? Then ask God for grace to fight today and every day the “good fight” 
against sin and wrong. And remember that— 

“To him that overcometh 
A crown of life shall be, 
He with the King of Glory 
Shall reign eternally.” ; 
—Dr. J. D. Jones, in The Game of Life. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: 1 Corinthians 9.25. 

The best thing about athletics is that it teaches a fellow to live a clean life and 
rely on himself entirely—Mike Murphy, Yale Coach. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 2 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win—Fanny Kemble. 

The Lord who marked out the course, and allowed the obstacles, will go with 
us in the race, and we shall become victorious in his strength—Dr. A, C. Dixon, 

Note-Book Work. XII. The Junior Topic; three statements about Paul’s 
words in regard to the Christian life as a race; a Sentence Sermon. 
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So then, as we have opportunity, let us 
work that which is good toward all men, 
and especially toward them that are of 
the household of faith. Galatians 6.10 


DEVOTIONAL READING Galatians 6.1-10, 


A GENERAL REVIEW 


I. Saul the Pharisee. The Early Life of Saul. Saul was born in Tarsus in 
Cilicia and was, as he afterwards proudly declared, a citizen of no mean city. 
He was a Roman born, that is, he possessed Roman citizenship, a fact which 
stood him in good stead in later years. At home in Tarsus he was early taught 
the Jewish Scriptures, and. learned the trade of tent-making. ‘Then he went to 
Jerusalem to study under Gamaliel, the famous rabbi. : 

Saul the Pharisee. The young man Saul became a Pharisee-of the Pharisees, 
and in his zeal for what he thought the truth he persecuted those who followed 
The Way of Jesus, because he thought that Jesus was an impostor. “I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth,” he later said. When Stephen was martyred, the witnesses 
who cast the first stones laid their garments at the feet of Saul, and Saul “was 
consenting to his death.” Saul bound and imprisoned many Christians in Jeru- 
salem, and, not content with this, planned to capture those who had left the city.’ 

The Conversion of Saul. Armed with letters from the high priest, Saul started 
for Damascus in pursuit of the Christians, intending to bring many back to 
Jerusalem as prisoners. On the way a wonderful event took place. A sudden, 
blinding light and a voice convinced him that Jesus is the Christ, and that in per- 
secuting his followers he was persecuting the Savior. He arose from the vision 
totally blind, and was led by the hand into the city. After three days of dark- 
ness, Paul was visited by Ananias, who laid his hands upon him, bidding him 
in the name of Christ receive his sight. Immediately his sight was restored and 
he was baptized as a humble follower of the lowly Nazarene whom he had been 
persecuting. 

Saul the Christian Preacher and Teacher. He Proclaims Jesus as the 
Christ. After his conversion Saul spent three years in Arabia, Then he preached 
in the synagogues of Damascus till he was obliged to flee because the Jews 
sought to kill him. As the gates of the city were watched, his friends let him 
down over the wall in a basket. At. Jerusalem he tried to join the disciples, but 
they were afraid of him until Barnabas assured them that Paul was no longer 
their persecutor but a fellow-Christian. The Jews sought to kill him here as 
they had at Damascus, but he escaped to Cesarea and went to Tarsus, his native 
town. 

Teaching at Antioch. Certain Jews, natives of Cyprus and Cyrene, who had 
been driven from Jerusalem by the persecution that followed the stoning of 
Stephen, went to Antioch in Syria and proclaimed to the Gentiles there that 
Jesus is the Christ, and many of them believed. The new name of Christians 
was given to Christ’s followers here at Antioch, a name which included Gentiles 
as well as Jews. When a report of the reception of Gentiles into Christian fel- 
lowship reached the church at Jerusalem, Batnabas was sent to Antioch to in- 
vestigate the situation. Finding that the will of God was evidently being ful-. 
filled, Barnabas rejoiced and exhorted them all to remain steadfast in their 
loyalty to Christ. He needed a helper in the work, and he went to Tarsus for 
Saul. After a year of teaching there, the two workers went to Jerusalem with 
funds sent by the new church in Antioch to their brothers in need, and on their 
return to Antioch a third helper was with them, John Mark, 

III. Paul’s First Missionary Journey. In Cyprus and in Antioch of Pisidia. 
The church at Antioch took a great forward step. They chose Barnabas and 
Saul to be their foreign missionaries. After fasting and praying and laying on of 
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hands, the little Christian community sent these missionaries on their way. With 
John Mark they set sail from the port of Seleucia for the island of Cyprus. They 
preached at Salamis, and then crossed the island to Paphos. There the procon- 
sul, Sergius Paulus, desired to hear the word of God, but Elymas, the sorcerer, 
sought to dissuade him from believing in Christ. Saul, who is now and hence- 
forth called Paul, addressed Elymas as the enemy of all righteousness, and told 
him that the hand of the Lord was upon him, and he should be blind for a sea- 
son. Elymas was immediately stricken blind, and had to be led by the hand. 
Thus the proconsul was led to believe the teaching of Christ. 


From Paphos the missionaries sailed to Perga in Pamphylia, and there John 
Mark deserted them. The others went on to Antioch of Pisidia. On the Sabbath 
the rulers of the synagogue requested them to speak, and Paul addressed the 
company. During the week many came to him for instruction, and on the next 
Sabbath a great crowd came to hear him proclaim the word of God. The 
jealousy of the Jews was aroused, and they contradicted and reviled Paul till 
he boldly declared that they had refused the word of God, judging themselves 
unworthy of eternal life, and he should now turn to the Gentiles. Then he 
quoted from Isaiah: “I have set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation to the uttermost part of the earth.” The Gentiles re- 
joiced and glorified God, and the word of the Lord spread throughout all the 
region. The chief women of Antioch, however, urged on by the Jews, together 
with the chief men of the city, aroused such hostility to Paul and Barnabas that 
they were forced to leave and go to Iconium. 

In Icomum and Lystra. In the synagogue at Iconium Paul and Barnabas 
taught and many, both of the Jews and the Greeks, believed their message, but 
again the Jews stirred up the people against them. Learning of a plot to stone 
them, the two missionaries went on to the region of Lycaonia, to Lystra and 
Derbe. At Lystra Paul cured a cripple, and the people thought that Paul and 
Barnabas must be gods. They wished to offer sacrifice to them as to Jupiter 
and Mercury, but Paul prevented this, telling them that he was human like them- 
selves. Then he sought to turn them from their false gods to the true God who 
had shown himself to them in the gifts of nature. The people, however were 
persuaded by the hostile Jews who had come to Lystra from Antioch and 
Iconium, to persecute Paul, and after stoning him they dragged his supposedly 
dead body without the city walls. But Paul revived and entered the city for 
the night, and on the morrow went with Barnabas to Derbe. 

On their return journey they stopped at Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of 
Pisidia, exhorting the disciples to remain steadfast in the faith, and organizing 
their churches. Continuing their journey they went to Perga and then to Attalia, 
where they took ship for Antioch in Syria. To the church there they told all 
that God had done through them, and that he had opened a door of faith unto 
the Gentiles. 

IV. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey. Paul Prepares for World Con- 
quest. The rejoicing at Antioch was disturbed by certain Pharisees who came 
from Jerusalem and declared that the Gentiles could not be saved unless they 
first became Jews by receiving the rite of circumcision. Paul and Barnabas were 
sent with others to Jerusalem to confer with the church there. After long dis- 
cussions, and after Peter had declared that God in his dealings with the Gentiles 
had made no distinction between them and the Jews, and Paul had told of the 
wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles through him and Barnabas, and 
James had strengthened Peter’s argument by an appeal to prophecy, the whole 
church agreed to the expressed judgment of James, that the Gentiles should ab- 
stain from four things repugnant to the Jews and should not be troubled fur- 
ther. An official letter was written, condemning the Pharisees who had stirred 
up the trouble, commending Paul and Barnabas, and giving the decision. The 
letter was carried to Antioch by two men appointed for the service, and it caused 
great rejoicing in the church. Paul and Barnabas returned with them to 
Antioch, ‘ P j 

From Asia to Europe. After tarrying awhile in Antioch, Paul and Barnabas 
decided to revisit the churches they had founded on their First Missionary 
Journey. Barnabas wished to take Mark with them, but Paul objected because 
he had withdrawn from the work on the previous journey. They agreed to sep- 
arate, Barnabas going with Mark to Cyprus, and Paul with Silas to the cities in 
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Syria and Cilicia and then on to Derbe and Lystra. At Lystra, Timothy joined 
them. 

Going through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, they reached the border of 
Mysia. Learning that it was not the divine will that they should preach the 
word either in the province of Asia or of Bithynia, they passed on to Troas on 
the coast. There in a vision at night a man of Macedonia besought Paul te come 
over into Macedonia and help them. Obedient to the vision, they sailed across 
to Neapolis and then went a few miles inland to Philippi. On the Sabbath they 
went to the riverside, where several women were met for prayer; among those 
who believed Paul’s message to them were Lydia and her household, who were 
baptized. At her urgent request Paul made her house his home. 

From Philippi to Athens. For many days a soothsaying maid at Philippi 
followed Paul and his company, declaring that they were the servants of the 
Most High God. She was dispossessed of her soothsaying powers and no longer 
able to bring her masters gain. The latter were greatly angered, and haled 
Paul and Silas before the magistrates on the charge of troubling the city and 
setting up customs not lawful for Romans to follow. The magistrates ordered 
Paul and Silas beaten and imprisoned. The jailor put them in the inner prison, 
and made their feet fast in the stocks. Suffering as they were, Paul and Silas 
could yet bravely pray and sing hymns. At midnight, as if in answer to their 
need, an earthquake threw open the prison doors and loosed their bands. The 
affrighted jailor was kept from killing himself by Paul’s assurance that his 
prisoners had not escaped, and was led by Paul’s words to believe in Jesus as 
his Savior. The magistrates, too, were terrified by the earthquake, and in the 
morning they ordered the prisoners released. Paul sent word to them they had 
beaten and imprisoned uncondemned Roman citizens and demanded that they 
come in person and release them. This the magistrates humbly did. 

After visiting Lydia’s home and cheering the disciples there, Paul and Barna- 
bas left Philippi for Thessalonica. Mob violence forced them to leave. Jews 
from Thessalonica followed them to Bercea and again stirred up the people. 
Silas and Timothy remained for a time, but Paul was escorted by the brethren as 
far as Athens. 

At Athens. At Athens Paul’s spirit was aroused by the great number of idols 
he saw everywhere, and in synagogue and in market place, to Jews and proselytes 
and the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers, he preached Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion. The Athenians took delight in hearing something new, and they brought 
Paul unto the Areopagus and bade him explain his teaching. Standing in 
the midst of the Areopagus Paul addressed the throng. He referred to an in- 
scription that he had seen on one of their altars—To an Unknown God—and 
said that the one whom they worshipped in ignorance he declared unto them. 
God who made the world does not dwell in temples, nor does he need anything, 
for he himself is the source of life and of all things. He made all nations 
brothers, he would have them all seek and find him, but he is not far from 
every one, for in him each one lives. Being God’s children, we ought not to 
think that our Father is like any image made by man. Their ignorance God 
had overlooked in the past, but now he calls them to change their views, for there 
will come a day when he will judge the world by the One whom he has ap- 
pointed, whom he has raised from the dead. At the reference to the resurrec- 
tion some of Paul’s hearers mocked; others said that they would hear him 
again, and thus he was dismissed. Among those who believed was Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS UPON THE QUARTER’S LESSONS 


For Young People and Adults. 1. What is the first mention of Paul in the 
Acts? 2, What led to Paul’s conversion? 3. What city was the starting-point 
for all his journeys? 4. Name the places in their order visited by Paul on his 
First Missionary Journey. 5. What opposition did he meet on this journey? 6, 
What successes did he win? 7. Name the places in their order visited on the 
Second Missionary Journey. 8. What oppositions were met? 9. What successes 
were won? 10. What was Paul’s belief as to the Gentiles? 311, Where was his 
policy of preaching to them inaugurated? 12, When did he make his first re- 
corded public speech, and what was the effect? 13. What was the first great con- 
troversy which disturbed the Christian Church and how was it settled? 14. 
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What caused Paul and Barnabas to separate?” 15. What traits of Paul’s char- 
acter have we seen? 16, Recall some points of Paul’s teaching. 

_For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. Where was Paul born? 2, How was 
his early life spent? 3. Where was-he educated? 4. What did he think of Jesus 
before he was converted? 5. After his conversion? 6, What brought about such 
a change? 7. Who helped Paul before he began his missionary travels? 8. Who 
hindered him? 9, What can you tell about Barnabas? 10, What was Paul’s base 
for all his great missionary journeys? 11. Who were Paul’s companions on his 
First Missionary Journey? 12, In what city were the disciples first called Chris- 
tians? 13. During his first two missionary journeys who were Paul’s helpers? 
14. Who hindered him? 15. Who persecuted him? 16. What were some of the 
hardships and sufferings which Paul endured? 17. What led him to Europe? 

For Juniors. 1. Who was Paul? 2. Where was he born? 3. What trade did 
he learn? 4. Where was he educated? 5. What did he do when Stephen was 
stoned? 6. Why did he persecute the Christians? 7. Why did he start for 
Damascus? 8. What happened to him on the way? 9. By whom was he baptized? 
10. What did he do aiter his baptism? 11. Who sent for Paul to come to 
Antioch, and why? 12. What were the names of the first two foreign mis- 
sionaries? 13. Where did Paul go on his First Missionary Journey? 14. What 
miracle was wrought at Lystra? 15. What vision did Paul have at Troas, and 
what did it mean? 16. What can you tell about Antioch in Syria? 17. Antioch 
in Pisidia? 18. Lystra? 


WRITTEN WORK TO BE BROUGHT TO CLASS 


Young People and Adults. 1. The Book of Acts. 2. An Appreciation of 
Barnabas. 3. An Appreciation of Paul. 4. Paul as a Preacher. 5. Paul as an 
Orator. 6. Paul asa Friend. 7. Paul as a Missionary. 

Intermediates and Seniors. 1. Paul’s Early Life. 2. An Account of Paul’s 
Conversion. 3. The Leading Events of Paul’s First Missionary Journey. 4. The 
Leading Events of Paul’s Second Missionary Journey. 5. The Book of The 
Acts. 

Juniors. 1. Paul at Tarsus. 2. Paul at Damascus. 3. Paul at Lystra. 4. Pcul 
at Troas. 5. Paul at Philippi. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


For Young People and Adults. 1. Why did Paul choose the large cities for 
his work? 2. Why did Paul have an attack of low spirits in Corinth? 3. In 
what respects was Corinth a difficult field? 4. What lesson for us has the dis- 
couragement of Paul at Corinth? 5. Who was Claudius? 6. Why did he drive 
the Jews out of Rome? 7. What was the Jewish custom in regard to learning a 
trade? 8. What was the Greek custom? 9. What does Paul say in 1 Corinthians 
2.1, 2 about the theme of his preaching among the Corinthians? 10, What light 
does Neh. 5.13 throw upon the symbolic act of verse 6? 11. How did Pilate 
indicate that he was guiltless of the shedding of Christ’s blood? 12. In what 
respects was Gallio a noble judge? 

For Intermediates and Seniors. 1. What great games were celebrated near 
Corinth? 2. Is it any more honorable to preach than to make tents? 3. What 
do 2 Corinthians 11.9 and Philippians 4.15 say as to Paul’s work? 4. What is 
the meaning of reasoned and persuaded, verse 4? 5. What is the meaning of 
was constrained, verse 3? 6. What did the act recorded in verse 6 signify? 7. 
What episode in the life of Elijah does the last clause of verse Io recall? 8. 
What two letters did Paul write while at Corinth? 9. What letters did he 
afterwards write to Corinth? 10. What were the closing events of Paul’s Second 
Missionary Journey? 11. Name in order the places visited by Paul on that jour- 
ney. 12. Where did he found churches? f . ‘ 

For Juniors. 1. What two new friends did Paul make in Corinth? 2. What 
was their trade? 3. What work did Paul do with his hands? 4. What else did 
he do in Corinth? 5. How long did he stay there? 6. Where did he begin his 
preaching? 7. Why did he preach in the house of Titus Justus? 8. Who were 
led by Paul’s preaching to believe in Christ? 9. How did God encourage Paul; 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL 
(Second Half of a Six Months’ Course) 


Lesson I—Ocvroser 2 


PAUL IN CORINTH 
Golden Text 


For I determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 1 Corinthians 2.2 


LESSON Acts 18.1-23 DEVOTIONAL, READING Isaiah 55.1-9 
REFERENCE MATERIAL 1 Corinthians 2.1-5; 4.12; 2 Corinthians 11.7-9 


ACTS 18.1 After these things he departed from Athens, and came to Corinth. 
2 And he found a certain Jew named Aquila, a man of Pontus by race, lately 
come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla, because Claudius had commanded all the 
Jews to depart from Rome: and he came unto them; $3 and because he was of 
the same trade, he abode with them, and they wrought; for by their trade 
they were tentmakers. 4 And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, 
and persuaded Jews and Greeks. 5 

5 But when Silas and Timothy came down from Macedonia, Paul was con- 
strained by the word, testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. 6 And 
when they opposed themselves and blasphemed, he shook out his raiment and 
said unto them, Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean: from hence- 
forth I will go unto the Gentiles. 7 And he departed thence, and went into the 
house of a certain man named Titus Justus, one that worshipped God, whose 
house joined hard to the synagogue. 8 And Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed in the Lord with all his house; and many of ths Corinthians hearing 
believed, and were baptized. 9 And the Lord said unto Paul in the night by a 
vision, Be not afraid, but speak and hold not thy peace: 10 for I am with thee, 
and no man shall set on thee to harm thee: for I have much people in this 


city. 11 And he dwelt there a year and six months, teaching the word of God 
among them, 
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THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED: 


I, PAUL LABORING WITH HIS HANDS, verses 1-3. A certain Jew 
named Aquila and his wife Priscilla, natives of Pontus, had been driven out of 
Rome by the edict of Claudius which permitted no Jew to remain in the Im- 
perial City. They settled in Corinth, and when Paul arrived in that city from 
Athens, because he was of the same trade as they, he abode with them, and to- 
gether they wrought at their tentmaking. See Light from Oriental Life. “My 
business is preaching the gospel,” said Carey, “I cobble shoes to pay expenses.” 
Paul’s reason for working is given in Acts 20.34, 35; 1 Thess, 2.9. 

II, PAUL PREACHING, verses 4, 5. Every Sabbath Paul preached in the 
synagogue and sought to persuade the Jews and Greeks to accept his message. 
But when Silas and Timothy came down from Macedonia (recall Acts 17.14-16, 
and 1 Thess. 3.1, 2, 6), Paul was constrained by the word, he yielded to the con- 
straint of the word, the necessity to preach the gospel. Another reason for 
Paul’s giving his time to preaching now was that Silas and Timothy brought 
money with them (2 Cor. 11.9; Phil. 4.15), and there was less need for Paul’s 
toiling with his hands. “And I, brethren,’ Paul wrote to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
2.1, 2), “when I came unto you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
proclaiming to you the testimony of God: for I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” 

Il, PAUL’S MESSAGE REJECTED, verse 6. The Jews, however, op- 
posed themselves—the Greek verb literally means set themselves in battle array 
—and blasphemed. “They could not argue against it, but what was wanting in 
reason they made up in ill language’(Matthew Henry). Then Paul shook out 
his raiment, indicating by this gesture that he would have nothing more to do 
with them. Recall a similar symbolic act at Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 13.51), 
and compare Neh. 5.13. Your blood be upon your own heads; I am clean, de- 
clared Paul, thus solemnly asserting that he was not responsible for their fate. 
They had judged themselves unworthy of eternal life, as he had told the Jews 
at Pisidian Antioch. Recall Pilate’s words at the trial of Jesus, Mt. 27.24, 25. 
From henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles, that is, here in Corinth. He spoke 
to the Jews at Ephesus, his next stopping place. 

IV. PAUL?S MESSAGE RECEIVED, verses 7, 8. Paul departed thence, 
from the synagogue and the Jews, and went into the house of a-certain man 
named Titus Justus, a Gentile proselyte (one that worshipped God) whose 
house was near the synagogue. Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, with all 
his house and many of the Corinthians believed and were baptized, Crispus and 
Gaius were baptized by Paul himself, 1 Cor. 1.14. 

V. PAUL ENCOURAGED, verses 9-11. Even Paul the dauntless had his 
times of depression, and the Lord said unto him in the night by a vision, Be not 
afraid, but speak and hold not thy peace. Compare Acts 22.17; 27.23. “If you 
believe in God, where is there any room for terror? If you are sure that God, 
in the long run, means kindness to you, you should be happy” (Robert Louis 
Stevenson). For J am with thee (see Mt. 28.20), and no man shall set on thee 
to harm thee: for I have much people in this city. Evidently Paul was depressed 
because God’s cause was not prospering more rapidly, his mission seemed to him 
a failure just as Elijah’s had to Elijah, and like that Old Testament prophet, 
Paul learned that there were many who were not bowing the knee to idols. “It 
is easy to read a whole city down to the level of the audacious vices which 
characterize some of its citizens, but just when Corinth, or Rome or London, or 
Chicago, is seen in the lurid light of its vices, the conviction is borne in upon the 
man who really sees deeply and understands that God has much people in these 
cities. They are God’s towns, after all”(Lynn H. Hough). 

Paul remained in Corinth a year and a half, teaching the word of God among 
them. During this time he wrote his two letters to the Thessalonians. ; 

VI. PAUL BEFORE GALLIO, verses 12-17. The opposition of the Jews in- 
creased until they haled Paul before Gallio, the newly arrived proconsul of 
Achaia. It is interesting to recall that this Gallio was a brother of Seneca, and 
that Seneca said of him:, “You can hardly think that a man could look with 
such gentleness upon any single soul as my brother Gallio can look upon all 
mankind.” They accused Paul of proclaiming an unlawful worship. Gallio re- 
fused to consider the matter. “If it were a matter of wrong or of wicked 
villainy” he would have heard the case, but he was “not minded to be a judge 
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of questions pertaining to their own law. When the Corinthians beat Sosthenes, 
the ruler of the synagogue, Gallio, indifferent to all Jewish strife, left him to 
the mob. 

From an inscription found on a stone at Delphi, in 1908, in which Gallio is men- 
tioned as proconsul, Professor Deissmann gathers that Gallio entered upon his 
office in the summer of 51 A. p, If the accusation of Paul took place soon after- 
wards, after he had been working for about eighteen months at Corinth, he must 
have reached Corinth early in the year 50, These dates are at variance with most 
chronological theories. 

VII. HOMEWARD BOUND, THE CLOSE OF PAUL’S SECOND MIS- 
SIONARY JOURNEY, verses 18-22. The time came for Paul to bid his 
Corinthian converts good-bye. We may well understand that he urged them to 
remain steadfast in their faith, commended them to God’s care, and promised 
them letters and a speedy return. Then with Aquila and Priscilla he set sail 
from the harbor of Cenchrez and crossed the A‘gean Sea to Ephesus. There he 
left his two companions, but did not yield to the entreaties of the Jews in whose 
synagogue he preached that he himself tarry longer, for he was desirous of 
spending the coming Passover with the Christian community at Jerusalem. 
Promising to come again if God so willed, he sailed to Czsarea, and then jour- 
neyed on to Jerusalem. Here he celebrated the Passover, reported the results 
of his missionary labors and returned, by way of Czsarea no doubt, to Antioch 
in Syria, which he had left four years earlier on his second missionary journey. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


By their trade they were tentmakers, verse 3. The rabbinical law required 
every Jewish father, however rich he might be, to teach his son some manual 
trade. “He that teaches not his son a trade, does the same as if he taught him 
to be a thief,” said Rabbi Judah. Rabbi Hillel was a woodcutter by trade; Rabbi 
Shammai a carpenter. Paul was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, and he learned 
the local industry, the weaving into cloth of goat’s hair (called cilicium after 
Cilicia) and the making of the cloth into tents. Paul supported himself by his 
trade at Thessalonica (1 Thess. 2.9; 2 Thess. 3.8) and Ephesus (Acts 20.34), 
as well as at Corinth. 

“Tent making is an important occupation in Western Asia at the present time,” 
says Van Lennep. “In all the large cities, and especially in Constantinople, there 
is a portion of the bazar, or business part of the town, entirely devoted to this 
branch of industry. Here men may be seen engaged in cutting and sewing 
canvas, in constructing or finishing off tents of various forms and sizes, in 
mending and repairing those long used, or packing them up for their customers.” 

He shook out his raiment, and said unto them, your blood be upon your own 
heads, verse 6. It is not uncommon today in eastern lands to see a man shake 
his raiment to show that he thinks the blame rests upon some one else. 

The ruler of the synagogue, verse 8. In the temple synagogue the ruler was the 
third officer in rank; the first officer being the high priest, and the second the 
chief of the priests. In provincial synagogues the ruler was supreme. No one 
was eligible to this office until he had a certificate from the Great Sanhedrin that 
he possessed the requisite qualifications. His election was by the members of 
lan synagogue. It was his duty to supervise all matters connected with worship. 
—Freeman. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What was the result of Paul’s 
work in Athens? In what mood must he have been when he left Athens? In 
what city had Paul and Barnabas shaken off the dust of their feet? What did 
this symbolize? To whom did Paul say: “It was necessary that the word of 
God should first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles”? 

Paul at Corinth. Luke does not tell us why Paul left Athens (recall our 
lesson two weeks ago) and went on to Corinth, and the account which he gives 
of Paul’s work in Corinth, where he spent eighteen months—a longer time than 
in any other city save Ephesus—comprises only eighteen verses of Acts. 

The result of Paul’s preaching at Athens was small—only a few believed, 
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among them one distinguished man, and one woman who is named but is other- 
wise unknown to us. It had been a seeming failure, and Paul went to Corinth 
in fear and in much trembling”~(1 Cor. 2.3). Our lesson tells us how his dis- 
couragement was overcome. 
_ A Review of the Second Missionary Journey, 51-55 A. D. From Antioch 
in Syria Paul’s journey took him first to the cities he had visited in Asia Minor 
on his first journey—Tarsus, Derbe, and Lystra, those in the region of Phrygia 
and Galatia, and then on to Troas, where he had his call to enter Europe. Sail- 
ing from Troas to Neapolis, he went on to Philippi. There Lydia and her hus- 
band were the first to believe his message. There he restored the soothsaying 
maid to her right mind, and there he and Silas were beaten and imprisoned, and 
the jailor was converted. Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, Paul 
next proclaimed Jesus the Christ at Thessalonica, “turning the world upside 
down,” as his enemies said. Compelled to leave, Paul went to Bercea, where the 
people received the word with readiness of mind, examining the scriptures 
daily whether these things were so. Driven out once again by his enemies Paul 
went to Athens and made known to the Athenians him whom they were ig- 
norantly worshipping. From Athens he went to Corinth, and thence returned to 
Antioch in Syria by way of Ephesus, Jerusalem and Cesarea. On this journey 
Paul established churches at Philippi, Thessalonica, Bercea, Athens and Corinth. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Turn to your map and study the country of Greece. Notice the narrow 
isthmus which connects the Peloponnesus with the mainland, separating the 
Saronic Gulf (of the A\gean Sea) from the Gulf of Corinth (of the Adriatic). 
Then notice the location of Corinth, dominating the Isthmus: “The City of the 
Two Seas,” it was poetically called. It is about fifty miles from Athens to 
Corinth. There was no canal across the Isthmus in Paul’s day, though Julius 
Cesar, Hadrian, and Caligula had all considered the project, and Nero, at the 
very time of our lesson, had begun the undertaking, though he soon gave it up. 
Boats were dragged the four miles across the Isthmus to avoid the stormy 
passage around the peninsula. 

Corinth was the capital of the Roman province of Achaia (Greece), and its 
location made it the chief commercial city as well. It was a beautiful city, the 
glory of Greece in Paul’s day. Towering over the plain was the great rock of 
Acrocorinthus, the citadel of Corinth, whence one has one of the most superb 
views in the world. Famous in legend and song, in wealth and commerce, in 
luxury and vice, was this city of four hundred thousand inhabitants. Only the 
few beautiful columns of a Greek temple which must have been magnificent in 
Paul’s day, have long marked the site of the ancient city, In 1896 The American 
School of Archeology began excavation, and now we can walk upon a marble- 
paved street (with the ruins of sixteen shops on one side) over which Paul must 
have walked, and can stand beside the ruins of the fountain which was then 
beautifully adorned. ? . ; 

Pontus, whence Aquila came, was a Roman province of Asia Minor bordering 
the Black Sea. Recall Acts 2. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Paul was intensely human. As Professor Ramsay says of him: “He is the 
typical, the representative man, who attains in moments, of higher vision and 
inspiration to behold the truth, to commune with the Divine nature. He has, 
too, far more of such visions than other men. They are the greatest glory of 
his life, in which he might reasonably take pride. But one feels that with Paul 
the vision lasted no long time. It was present with him only for a moment, and 
then he was once more on the level of humanity. Yet that, after all, is why Paul 
is so close to us.” 

A careful reading of our lesson text discloses a discouraged note. When Paul 
first came to Corinth he reasoned in the synagogue only on the Sabbath, and it 
was not till Silas and Timothy joined him that he was “constraitted by the word. 
The vision that came to him implies that Paul was disheartened, tempted to keep 
silence, and in need of special Divine encouragement, “Be not afraid, but speak 
and hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 


harm thee.” 
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The reasons for Paul’s depression are not far to seek. He had been in trouble 
and danger ever since, in obedience to his vision at Troas, he had crossed over 
into Europe. He was weighed down with anxiety in regard to the steadfastness 
of the converts in Macedonia, as his letter to the Thessalonians shows; he 
missed the sympathy and assistance of Silas and Timothy; his work at Athens 
had been productive of little result; the city of Corinth was renowned for its 
wickedness; and his bodily strength was depleted. “I was with you in weak- 
ness, and in fear, and in much trembling,” are his own words in 1 Cor. 2.3. 

“T should think you would have been utterly discouraged,” remarked a friend 
who had been listening to a missionary’s account of her first days in the for- 
eign village where she had gone to labor. “Oh, but you know I was not there 
to be discouraged,” was her wise answer. Paul had not gone on his missionary 
tour to be discouraged, and when Silas and Timothy came he was again “con- 
strained,” wholly possessed by and engrossed in his work. 

Moments of intense discouragement come to every earnest teacher. He, too, 
is weighed down with anxiety; his work does not show the result he has hoped 
for; and his strength is not always up to the mark. But he is not there in his 
position as teacher to be discouraged, and he may have the same enheartening 
for his work that Paul had. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL IN A COMMERCIAL CENTER 


Lesson Material: Acts 181-11; 1 Cor, 3.10-15, 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “How little did the wealthy, worldly, 
pleasure-loving, idol-worshipping, people of Corinth suspect that their city would 
find its enduring fame through the patient, difficult, inconspicuous word of 
Paul!” exclaims Dr. David James Burrell. “Who would have imagined that 
its most distinguished citizen, the Proconsul Gallio, would be remembered because 
of his association with ‘the ugly little Jew,’ as Renan calls Paul !” 

Paul in a Commercial Center. Paul went on to Corinth—the Chicago of 
Greece—the London of the Balkans—where trade flourished and wealth was 
multiplied—where the Church could survive, if at all, only by making united 
headway against the distractions of luxury,—the theater, the circus, the places 
of music and dance and pleasure and display. At Corinth, the trouble was not 
dogma but devilry, not dialectics but degradations, not prophecy but prostitution, 
not differences of opinion but chasms in conduct. Here, therefore, Paul spent 
eighteen months, and to the Corinthians he wrote his two most impassioned let- 
ters of appeal. 

At first, the apostle himself hardly appreciated the magnitude of his venture. 
It was not to the market-place, not to the race-course, that he proclaimed the 
good news, but to the synagogue. There, in this strange, turbulent foreign com- 
munity, was an oasis of Hebrew culture where he felt at home. Aquila and 
Priscilla remained at Paul’s side—as he put it, they were ready to lay down their 
necks for him,—and their mere companionship—to quote from the Romans— 
saved Paul for the churches. All cannot preach, all cannot expound, but there 
are those without whose sympathy and forbearance the preacher and expounder 
would fall far short. Such were Aquila and Priscilla, 

The Jews of Corinth were of a liberal persuasion, They had dropped their 
Hebrew names and called themselves in the Greek and Roman fashion—Crispus 
or Sosthenes or Justus, The man, Crispus, was chief ruler of the synagogue. 
Under his influence Paul was allowed a full hearing, and the presence of Greeks 
at the services shows what the synagogue might have become if only Jesus had 
been accepted as the Messiah. He testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Anointed One. He would have testified similarly to Socialists, to Moslems, to 
Buddhists, to Confucians. For men and women of every faith,—‘“here,” he 
would have said, “is your Hope, your Fulfillment.” 

If such a life and such a death did not win the hearts of the Jews, then, their 
blood be on their own heads—their blood, where Christ’s was refused. They 
listened. They fully understood. But they opposed Paul with that final argu- 
ment—“themselves”—their pride, their prejudices, their desires. Not being with 
him, they were bound to be against him. From mere resistance, they proceeded 
to aggression, and aggression against Christ is “blasphemy.” The supreme 
chance of a reconciliation broke down. 
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Many of us, writing of such an event, would say that, as a missioner, Paul was 
not an entire success. To use the common expression, he did not always “put 
it over.” To the Jews of Corinth, as later to the elders of Ephesus, Paul de- 
clared simply that he was “clean,” that he was “pure from the blood of all men,” 
that his obligations were discharged. He was not a virtuoso winning applause 
He was a debtor, paying his way. And when he had paid what he owed to the 
Jews, it was his duty, at Corinth as at Antioch, to “turn to the Gentiles,” to whom 
also there was a debt to be wiped out. 


The Jews of Corinth had heard doubtless that in many places it had been 
possible to put an end to Paul’s propaganda by stirring up a riot against him. 
Apparently, it did not occur to them that, with every such riot, Paul pressed for- 
ward to provinces hitherto untouched. To fight spirit with matter—the Gospel 
with guns,—Bolshevism with bayonets—is a futile policy, and, at Corinth, the 
sectarians discovered to their astonishment that the lamp of progress was passing 
rapidly westward. Issues which loomed large in the old world were dismissed 
as trivial in the new. The academic quarrels which convulsed Iconium did not 
interest Gallio, the governor of Achaia, He listened with impatience and then 
drove the disputants from his judgment seat. “Deal with the morals of the 
people,” said he, “and I will pay attention. Otherwise, don’t waste my time.” 
The Jews suddenly discovered that their world was not the whole world. With 
all their intensity of conviction, they were a mere fraction of the common 
people whom Gallio governed and God loved. Instinctively, those common peo- 
ple began to understand that if the Jews were against Christ, it was chiefly be- 
cause Christ was for the Gentiles. For the first time, therefore, in the history 
of the faith, the Gentiles turned on the Jews and seizing Sosthenes, a ruler of 
the synagogue who had opposed Crispus, they beat him, Gallio still remaining 
wholly unconcerned. So began at Corinth the dreadful tale of Hebrew persecu- 
tion, of torture, of massacre, of pogroms, which continues unto this day. Why 
the Jew should be thus excluded from many clubs, confined in ghettos and often 
suspected or disliked, is a question only to be answered by asking another—why 
the Jew on his side persists in those qualities which somehow challenge his su- 
preme Leader and Martyr? 

With Paul driven out, all interest in the synagogue evaporated. History was 
transferred to a little house, which a man called Justus lent for the services of 
the Church. Justus worshipped God, and as the years rolled on, his house, hard 
by the synagogue, which seemed so unimportant to Jews and Greeks alike, grew 
into a mighty cathedral—St. Paul’s—rising above the metropolis of a mighty 
power,—great institutions like the Vatican and the headquarters of the Y. M. 
C, A.—vast tabernacles whose tens of thousands can hear the Gospel at once— 
noble abbeys, enriched by the dust of kings and statesmen and poets and thinkers. 
Such was the triumph of the faith which in a prosperous seaport could be at 
home in the humblest private dwelling —Condensed from The Church We For- 
get, by P. Whitwell Wilson. Vise et weed 

A Lesson for Us. Paul’s success refutes the idea that Christianity, if rightly 
preached, cannot make its way in the commercial city in its center and worst 
parts. It also disproves the oft-repeated statement that our religion can only 
hope to make any large gain through its appeal to children and youth, In 
Corinth, art, architecture, abundance of money, intellectual and physical culture, 
had done their best, and had failed to ennoble humanity. Paul preached, Cleanse 
first the heart, get the man right, let him believe in and rely upon his Savior, 
and all else will follow. How long is it going to take to have us put our trust 
in and apply these great truths and principles to modern municipal evil condi- 
tion?—Henry T. Sell. : 4 

The Lord Said unto Paul. Oh, this rushing, restless, feverish age! It is 
one of the greatest perils that threaten the minister in this day, whether he is in 
a settled pastorate or going about from place to place, the peril of having no 
time for cultivation of fellowship with God, the most terrible peril that threatens 
us. We are swept off our feet by the rush of our work, carried along from day 
to day, tumbling like a turbid stream, and there is no restfulness, no practice of 
fellowship, no time for it. ‘Time for everything else, but not for that, and every- 
thing else is weakened for lack of it. Oh, we need time for quiet, actual com- 
munion in friendship with God!—Dr. G, Campbell Morgan. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Paul at Corinth. See Chapter VI of 
The Life and Letters of Paul, by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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2. The dignity and joy of labor. See The Joy of Work, by Dr. Maltbie D. 
Babcock; Work, by Hugh Black, a SB 

3. If the city is the hardest problem which is presented to the Church, it is 
also the Church’s supreme opportunity.—Dr. Lynn H. Hough. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1, Where had Paul been between Corinth and his second visit to Ephesus? 2. 
What is meant by The Way, verse 9? 3. What belief had the people in Peter’s 
power, as recorded in Acts 5.15, which is comparable to that in Paul’s power, 
verse 12 of our lesson? 4. What did Paul say in Romans 15.18, 19; 2 Cor. 12.12 
about his working miracles? 5. What is a vested interest? 6. What vested in- 
terests in our country have come in conflict with righteous movements? 7. What 
vested interests now exist which should be rooted out? 8. What qualities of the 
Town Clerk are to be commended? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
TEACHING AND TENTMAKING IN CORINTH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Possibly you may have been for- 
tunate enough to sit in the “Yale Bowl” or the “Harvard Stadium” and with 
thousands of others watch breathlessly the outcome of a great collegiate foot- 
ball game. Has it ever occurred to you that the apostle Paul found similar 
pleasure in the great stadium at the site now called Isthmia, a few miles from 
Corinth, and also in the one at Athens? You are all familiar with the Inter- 
national Olympian games which have been revived recently at Athens, and have 
seen pictures of the imposing stadium built on the old site, which holds 90,000. 
The Isthmian games were held every other year, and we know that one was 
held in the year 53, when we believe Paul was at Corinth. Jsihmia is the Greek 
for Isthmus, and the Isthmian Games were the games held on the Isthmus. 
Boxing, wrestling, gladiatorial combats, throwing the discus, all had their place 
in the contests. But races were the most exciting and most keenly watched. 
We know that Paul enjoyed those races because of the many figures of speech 
which he uses. He does not hold his life dear unto him, “so that he may accom- 
plish his course.” Again he says, “Know ye not that they that run in a race 
run all, but one only receiveth the prize?” Again he alludes to these games in 
the familiar lines: “Forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching for- 
ward to the things which are before, I press on toward the goal, unto the >rize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” How large a city was Corinth when 
Paul came there? What sort of city was it? 

Tentmaking in Corinth. With a Jew and Jewess in Corinth Paul took up 
his abode, and a lasting friendship was formed between them and him. Who 
were they? What was their business? Paul was of the same craft, and he 
wrought with them. In his first Epistle to Corinth, Paul afterwards laid great 
emphasis upon this fact. It was the right of those who preached the gospel to 
live by it, he told them, but he had not used this right, he had toiled and worked 
with his own hands to support himself. Work must have been slack and wages 
scant at times, for he was not infrequently in want, 1 Cor. 4.11, 2 Cor. 11.9, and 
the brethren in Macedonia came to his relief, 

How strange, writes the Rev. F. B. Meyer, that the movement which was to 
give Corinth a greater fame than her games, or architecture, or eloquence, 
emanated from a poor shop in the Jewish Ghetto, where a handful of fugitive 
Jews wrought at their trade, speaking amid their toils of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Joy of Work. George announced to his father his decision not to go to 
college, because it would mean too much work and worry to get ready for the 
examinations, as told in a recent story. “What will you do instead ?” questioned 
his father. “Oh, go to work somewhere,” replied George, as though that meant 
ready money and easy times. His father reminded him that going to work would 
mean early rising, long hours, and remaining an errand boy or a porter or, at 
Cet a cess on small pay unless he worked harder than he had ever had to work 
at school, 

George sighed dismally. “It’s work, work, everywhere, and I hate work!” 
His father turned upon him sharply. “If you forget everything else I have ever 
told you,” he said, “at least remember what I tell you now: The man who 
hates work goes through life with a ball and chain dragging after him. He has 
a curse upon him that blasts his life. The hoboes and the tramps are haters of 
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work. Sneak-thieves and thugs and worse are haters of work, So are most of 
the men at the bottom of the industrial scale. They hated work, and dodged 
it, and slighted what they had to do, and did just enough to hold their jobs, 
and they stay at the bottom, hating work still!” 

Suddenly his father’s tone changed. “When we saw the football game at 
Cambridge last year,” he asked, “do you remember the inscription on the 
stadium, ‘Dedicated to the joy of manly contest’? Learn that ‘joy of manly 
contest’ with hard work, my boy! Don’t run away from work, George! Don’t 
be afraid of it! Meet it bravely, with the joy of manly contest in your heart, 
and day by day you will begin to find the struggle good, and out of it will come 
one of the supremely great and enjoyable things of life!” 

George sat quiet for atime. Then his jaw closed with a snap. “I’m going to 
begin right now,” he said, “and I’m going to know what this chapter’s about!” 

Teaching in Corinth. Corinth has been compared to Paris for its vice; to 
Newmarket for the preponderance of the sporting interest; to Chicago for the 
mixture of its population; to Vanity Fair for its frivolity and lightness. Thither 
gathered the scum of the world—all bent on business or amusement, and daubed 
to a greater or less extent with the exceeding evi! of this grossly impure city. 

To such a city Paul opened his message, encouraged by the assurance of the 
Lord that he had much people there. How often to his tried and persecuted 
servants does the Master come as he came to the Apostle! They may be con- 
scious of weakness and much fear, may speak his word in trembling, may be 
derided as a spectacle and laughing-stock, may be encompassed with toil and 
pain and persecution; but he stands beside in a vision, and says: “Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to hurt thee.” 

With this encouragement in his heart, Paul labored for a year and six months 
in this gay and sinful city, with marvellous success. It is true that not many of 
the wise, or mighty, or noble of this world, were among the chosen ones. There 
might be a Crispus and Gaius, a Stephanas and his household, all of whom, 
contrary to his usual practice, the Apostle baptized before Timothy and Silas 
arrived; but these were exceptions to the general rule. Perhaps women pre- 
ponderated in the young community, as the Apostle devotes so much space in his 
Epistle to regulating their behavior. We know, at least, of Phoebe, the deaconess 
of the church at Cenchrez, who bore his epistle to Rome; and of Chloe, whose 
household slaves were the medium of intelligence when Paul was at Ephesus. 
The majority of his converts, however, were of the lowest caste, and of those 
who had been deeply stained with the vices that made Corinth notorious, 

Years afterward we find Paul alluding to the mingling of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, with wood, hay, and stubble, in the construction of temples and 
other buildings; or comparing the body to a temple; or drawing illustrations 
from the boxing-match and the arena, the triumphal procession and the theatrical 
representation. It seemed as though his speech were dyed with the coloring 
borrowed from the spectacles with which he had grown so familiar in the streets 
of Corinth—Condensed from Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ, by F. B. Meyer. 

Writing in Corinth. One day something very pleasant happened. Paul looked 
up from his tentmaking to see Silas and Timothy standing at the door. _ News 

~at last from Salonika (Thessalonica)! And it is delightful news that Timothy 
brings. “They are unshaken in their faith. They are making fine progress. The 
heathen are impressed by them. And they have the kindliest feelings for you, 
Paul. They are most affectionate about you and are longing to see you again.” 
It was a great delight to Paul. “I live again,” he says, “when ye stand fast in 
the Lord.” 

“Of course,” Timothy said, “it is not all rose-colored. _ Some have fallen back. 
A. and B. and the old sailorman C. have been drinking badly. Those three 
girls near the city gate have gone back on the street. And there is another 

thing I do not like. There is a rather unwholesome excitement about the 
second coming of Christ that keeps the people restless and disinclined for quiet 
work. And death has been busy with the little congregation. Our old friend 
on the hill has lost his wife.” : 

IT see Timothy telling the news. I watch the eagerness of Paul and the quick 
changes on his face as he listens. i ’ ; 

“OQ Timothy, I wish I could go to them this moment. But I cannot with this 
growing congregation so eager in Corinth. Look here, go down to the artist s 
shop in the next street and buy sheets of papyrus. We will write them a letter. 
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That was a happy thought for the world. Thus began the most important stage 
in Paul’s great life work. Thus began the making of the New Testament. __ 

Perhaps you do not all know that the New Testament began with the writing 
of the Epistles. And that Paul began it that day in the shabby little workshop 
of Aquila, the tentmaker. 

It was the year 50 A. p., seventeen years after the Crucifixion. There was no 
Bible except the Old.Testament. Not a page of our gospels was written yet— 
nor for nearly twenty years afterwards. It is a curious fact. One would have 
expected that the first thing Christians would do after Pentecost would be to go 
to the Apostles and say to them, Write us down in a book at once everything 
that you have seen and heard and learned about Jesus in those wonderful three 
years. But they did not; you see they were not accustomed to books. They 
did not want books. Most of them could not read. Their whole training had 
been oral. Their knowledge of a thing had always come by hearsay. There were 
no newspapers. When there was any news somebody told it. 

So the first Christian writings were the Epistles of St. Paul, and first of them 
all was this letter to the Thessalonians, called forth by the simple necessities of 
the moment. God’s ways are not our ways. We should probably expect the 
Christian Bible to begin with solemn, formal, logically written books. But God 
knows best. We believe that the Holy Spirit was inspiring Paul. And we be- 
lieve that he guided him to write, not formal treatises, but simple, natural, un- 
conventional letters such as we should write ourselves today to our soldier boys 
in this same Salonika—Condensed from The Story of St. Paul’s Life and Letters, 
by Dr. J. Paterson Smyth. ; 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him; there is always work 

And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil !—Lowell. 


How fine, how blest a thing is work—Jean Ingelow. 
Life without industry is sin—Ruskin. 


In this world the one thing supremely worth having is the opportunity, coupled 
with the capacity, to do well and worthily a piece of work, the doing of which is 
of vital consequence to the welfare of mankind.—Roosevelt. 

Note-Book Work. XIII. Paul’s Experience in Corinth. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
I. Where was Ephesus? 2. Which one of the Seven Wonders of the World was 
at Ephesus? 3. Find out what you can about the Temple of Diana. 4. By what 
name was Christianity commonly called? 5. Who were “exorcists”’? 6. What 
does supernatural mean? 7. What stirred Demetrius to action? 8. What bearing 
has Matthew 6.24 upon this lesson? 9. Describe the riot at Ephesus. 10. Why 
would not his friends allow Paul to enter the theater? 11. Give in your own 
words the speech of the town clerk. 12. Who triumphed that day in Ephesus? 
13. What does Paul say about his experiences at Ephesus in Acts 20,18, 19; I 
Cor 35.32: -10.0; 2 Cor 1.8? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL WORKING AND PREACHING 
IN CORINTH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A young man came to visit the monk 
Macarius and found him weaving a_ mat. “What,” exclaimed the youth, “do 
you work for food that perishes?” The monk did not answer him, but handed 
him a book and bade him sit down and read. Noon came, and instead of being 
invited as a guest to eat he was told that in the cloister the apostolic rule held 
good—“If any will not work, neither let him eat.” This was the rule which the 
apostle Paul wrote from Corinth to the Church at Thessalonica. What work was 
Paul himself doing all this time at Corinth? Our lesson shows us the great 
Apostle sitting in a dusty workroom, the same hand which wrote so many of the 
New Testament Epistles filled with goat’s hair, which he is weaving into a coarse 
cloth for tents. Who are working with him? 

Paul Working and Preaching in Corinth. It was a rather troubled man 
that walked one day unnoticed and unknown into the great, wealthy, wicked city 
of Corinth. How little the people of Corinth could have imagined that in ages 
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to come the chief ‘historic significance of their gréat city would center on the fact 
that this poor Jewish missionary had come that day into it! Down in the lower 
town he found a tentmaker at his shop door. He asked for work. The tent- 
maker was a friendly man and took rather a fancy to him. He told him that 
his name was Aquila, lately banished with other Jews from Rome. He intro- 
duced him to his good wife Priscilla, and gave him a place in the workshop and 
a room in his house. And thus began one of the pleasantest friendships of 
Paul's life, a friendship that resulted for Aquila and Priscilla in the joy of be- 
coming followers of Christ. 

Thus Paul began his ministry in Corinth, “in weakness and fear and much 
trembling,” he says. His failure in Athens had evidently shaken him. I think 
he expected to fail in Corinth, too. One hardly wonders, for Corinth was about 
the most wicked city of the world at the time. 

Every day he worked in the shop, and you may be sure that workshop was a 
purer, nobler place for his presence. Would that that could be said of ts all! 
Every evening after work was done, he tried to tell people about Jesus and 
the conquering power of the Holy Spirit over sin. And every Sabbath he rea- 
soned in the synagogue. But the Jews had little sympathy with him. They 
could not stand his teaching that all the proud hopes of their nation for cen- 
turies had ended in a Messiah on the cross of shame. At last they rose up 
fiercely against him, contradicting and blaspheming. 

There was a limit to what Paul could stand from them, One day in fierce 
anger he shook out his raiment in stern repudiation, “Your blood be on your 
own heads; henceforth I go to the Gentiles.” Then the fight was on. Paul did 
not shirk it. He hired a little hall next door. He drew crowds of people. He 
converted and baptized Crispus, their chief in the synagogue. ‘There could be 
no truce with him after that. 

Tt was not a pleasant time. But he could bring all his troubles and leave them 
with God. And every night he could talk things over with Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. And then one night when things were at their worst came the turn of 
the tide. The Lord appeared unto him in the visions of the night: “Fear not, 
Paul, and hold not thy peace, for I am with thee and I have much people in this 
city.” In a moment the whole outlook changed. The sun was shining, the world 
was bright. What mattered anything with Christ beside him and the power of 
the Omnipotent at his back! It was a changed man that his friends saw at 
breakfast next morning. 

Thus began one of the most successful missions of his life. Many believed and 
were baptized. We learn from his Corinthian letters what sort of people they 
were, “Not many wise nor noble,” mostly working people and many of the 
profligate and degraded classes. If Christ could save them from sin he could 
save anybody. And he plainly was saving them. Men could see it in the bright, 
hopeful faces marked deep with lines of sin. Grafters and drunkards and 
thieves and jailbirds were mingled in that little meeting-room with people of 
decent lives. But they all had the peace of God in their hearts and the light of 
hope in their eyes. They had tested Christ and he had not failed them. 

So came hope and courage back to Paul, and he wondered why he had ever 
been so despondent—Condensed from The Story of St. Paul’s Life, by J. 
_ Paterson Smyth. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory verses: Acts 18.9, Io, 

Fear God and work hard.—Livingstone. 

Working clothes worthily worn are as heroic as khaki—Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

It matters not what you may do— 

To make a nation or a shoe; 

For he who works an honest thing 

In God’s pure sight ranks as a king —John Parnell. : 

Note-Book Work. XIII. Lesson ge obies eee statements about Paul in 
Corinth; a statement about work; a Sentence Sermon, 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson, 
1. Who was Diana? 2, What was the business of Demetrius? 3. How did Paul’s 
preaching endanger his business? 4. What did Demetrius tell the other workers 
who made shrines of Diana? 5. What did the mob shout? 6. Why? 7. Whom 
did the crowd seize? 8. Where did they take them? 9. What did the Town 
Clerk tell them? 
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Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve. Matthew 4.10 


LESSON ACTS 109.1-41 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 27.1-6 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Revelation 2.1-7 


ACTS 19.8 And he entered into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the space 
of three months, reasoning and persuading as to the things concerning the 
kingdom of God. 9 But when some were hardened and disobedient, speaking 
evil of the Way before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, reasoning daily in the school of Tyrannus. 10 And this continued 
for the space of two years; so that all they that dwelt in Asia heard the word 
of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks, 11 And God wrought special miracles by 
the hands of Paul: 12 insomuch that unto the sick were carried away from 
his body handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them, and 
the evil spirits went out. 13 But certain also of the strolling Jews, exorcists, 
took upon them to name over them that had the evil spirits the name of the 
Lord Jesus, saying, I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 14 And there 
were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, a chief priest, who did this. 15 And the 
evil spirit answered and said unto them, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but 
who are ye? 16 And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and 
mastered both of them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of 
that house naked and wounded. 17 And this became known to all, both Jews 
and Greeks, that dwelt at Ephesus; and fear fell upon them all, and the name 
of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 18 Many also of them that had believed 
came, confessing, and declaring their deeds. 19 And not a few of them that 
practiced magical arts brought their books together and burned them in the 
sight of all; and they counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand 
“pieces of silver. 20 So mightily grew the word of the Lord and prevailed. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, THE FORFEITED CHANCE, verses 8,9. At Ephesus Paul followed his 
customary method of speaking first to the Jews, and then to the Greeks. For 
three months in the synagogue he reasoned and persuaded as to the things con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God, but when, instead of heeding the message, the 
Jews hardened their hearts and some of them even spoke evil of the Way (the - 
life that accorded with the Way of Christ), Paul left the synagogue and used 
the lecture-room of Tyrannus for his teaching. 

II. TWO FRUITFUL YEARS, verse 10. For two years Paul continued 
teaching in the school of Tyrannus, and all those that dwelt in Asia heard the 
word of the Lord, both Jews and Grecks, Within easy reach of Ephesus were 
the other cities of the Province of Asia, and at this time, no doubt, the Seven 
Churches of Asia were founded, to which Revelation was written, Rev. 1.4. 

III, SPECIAL MIRACLES, verses 11, 12. Sick people were cured by mere 
contact with handkerchiefs or aprons which had touched Paul’s body, we are 
told. “Luke does not stop to discuss the religious value of this. He is simply 
recording facts. There is no doubt that in particular conditions of mental 
climate sudden cures of disease and derangement of mind are much easier than 
under other circumstances. The mood and attitude of people among whom 
exorcists and magicians made a profitable living, presented a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the healing and calming power which God himself gave, and no doubt 
provided also a considerable number of patients whom the Divine mercy alone 
could rescue”(Gillie). “The whole subject bristles with difficulties, since we do 
not even know how far Paul countenanced the particular cases here mentioned, 
That Paul was conscious of being on occasions the medium of superhuman 
energies we know from his own unimpeachable witness (Rom. 15.18; 2 Cor. 
12,12). But Paul himself would surely have discouraged such unethical and 
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magical methods, so alien to faith as he understood its saving virtue. But, 
without his knowledge, the zeal of fresh converts and others conveyed to the sick 
in body and mind objects which, having been in contact with his person, had, 
relative to the crude but intense faith and expectancy of the recipients, a healing 
value. What exactly Paul thought in the matter we do not know” (Bartlett). 

IV. THE EXORCISTS ROUTED, verses 13-17. Paul had wrought his 
miracles in the name of Jesus, and certain of the strolling Jews, exorcists, men 
who claimed to expel evil spirits by the use of a magical formula, undertook to 
use the name of Jesus as a charm. There were seven sons of one Sceva, a chief 
priest, who did this. But the madman on whom the charm was uttered, instead 
of being calmed, exclaimed, Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye? 
“Who is Lenine? Who is Gorki? Who is Trotski? Who is Robespierre? Who 
is Karl Marx? What soul have they ever delivered? Face the reckoning— 
who are they?”(Wilson). Springing in fury upon two of these sons of Sceva, 
the man in whom was the evil spirit tore their garments and overpowered them, 
so that with difficulty they made their escape, almost naked and wounded. “There 
is a notable passage in Justin Martyr in which, whilst admitting that a Jew might 
exorcise an evil spirit by the God of Abraham, he complains that as a class the 
Jewish exorcists had adopted the same superstitious and magical aids as the 
heathen” (Knowling). The discomfiture of the exorcists became widely known, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

V. A NOTABLE BONFIRE, verses 18-20. Many of the converts who had 
still continued their practice of magic now came and confessed their deeds, and 
not a few of them brought their books (parchment rolls) and burned them in 
the sight of all, Recall how the Florentines under the teachings of Savonarola 
brought their dice, playing-cards, books, rouge-pots, false hair, etc., and piled 
them up in a great pyramid in the Great Square ond burned them. The act cost 
the people of Ephesus a great price, fifty thousand pieces of silver, or the cus- 
tomary pay for fifty thousand days’ labor. Probably there were few copies of 
the magicians’ scrolls, and their rarity increased their value. “I have given my 
heart to God, and I have burned my betting-books,” said a convert in a recent 
Welsh revival. 

VI. DEMETRIUS THE SILVERSMITH STIRS UP A RIOT, BECAUSE 
_ PAUL?S PREACHING AGAINST IDOLS HARMS HIS TRADE, verses 23-24. 
Vil. THE TOWN CLERK QUELLS THE MOB, verses 35-41. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


And the evil spirits went out, verse 12. In China there is today a wide-spread 
belief in demon-possession. Dr. Mary Stone, the wonderful Chinese doctor in 
Kiu Kiang, believes in it. In her explanation of the way she cures this affliction 
we can all believe. The whole atmosphere of the mission is peaceful and calm 
and full of intense Christian faith. The doctor, the nurses, the Bible women, all 
are zealous Christians, and when the poor, tormented soul comes to them for 
relief, prayer is offered in her behalf and she herself is taught to pray, and thus 
she finds what she seeks, calmness and sanity and Christ. 

Strolling Jews, exorcists, verse 13. Such men claimed that they held com- 
munion with the spirit world, and that by some act or the use of some word 
they could obtain the help of, superior spirits to do their will. Solomon left 
behind him the manner of using exorcisms by which demons are driven away 
so that they never return, and this manner of cure is of great force unto this 
day,” wrote Josephus. This is the way that a certain Eleazar “released people, 
according to one credulous writer. “He put a ring that had a root of one of 
those sorts mentioned by Solomon to the nostrils of the demoniac, after which 
he drew out the demon through his nostrils; and when the man fell down, im- 
mediately he adjured the demon to return into the man no more, making still 
mention of Solomon, and reciting the incantation that he had composed. ; 

There were certain magical formule used at Ephesus known as the “Ephesian 
letters.” “When pronounced,” Conybeare and Howson say, they were regarded 
as a charm, and were directed to be used, especially by those who were in Ae 
power of evil spirits. When written, they were carried about as amulets. he 
sons of Sceva spe enty sporent that gol used the name of Jesus as a sort of 

and they attempted to use it in this way. 
Nor few oF them Ienosrihe books together and burned them, verse 19. These 
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parchment scrolls contained the cabalistic sentences, the “Ephesian letters” or 
mysterious symbols, employed by magicians. Sometimes the “Ephesian letters” 
were used as amulets. Suidas, a Greek writer, says that when Milesius and 
Ephesius wrestled at the Olympic games, Milesius could not prevail until, discoy- 
ering that Ephesius had the “Ephesian letters” bound to his heel, he had them 
removed, when he easily threw his antagonist many times. . 
The city was filled with confusion, verse 29. Throughout the early centuries 
the city mob, superstitious, uneducated, frivolous, swayed by the most common- 
place motives, was everywhere the most dangerous and unfailing enemy of 
Christianity, and often carried the imperial officials farther than they wished 
in the way of persecution—W. M. Ramsay, in Paul the Traveller. ; 
We are in danger to be accused concerning this day’s riot, verse 40. There is 
no interference with the public affairs of these towns—nay, not even with public 
disturbances consequent on the “right of public meetings,” until a serious riot 
takes place. Then the town authorities are held responsible by the Romans, and 
perhaps punished and dismissed, or else 
on the festival which led to the disturbance 
“PPAMM Jay may be suppressed for a time by the Roman 
governor. An interesting inscription from 
Ephesus contains an appeal to the pro- 
consul L. Mestrius Florus (83-84 a. p.) to 
permit the celebration of the mysteries of 
Demeter Thesmophorus and Carpophorus and 
of the Augustan gods. It says that these 
festivals have been sanctioned by kings, em- 


Coin of Ephesus Referring to the Town 
Clerk. Left: Heads of Augustus and 
Livia; Right: a Stag (the Emblem of perors, and yearly proconsuls, as their letters 


Ephesus) with the words (in Greek) testify, Even though fragmentary, this text 


Aristion Menophantus, Recorder of the 


Eahesians is an important elucidation of the fears of the 


: town clerk in the Acts, who tells the people 
that they run the risk of being held accountable for any uproar.—John P. 
_Mahaffy, in The Silver Age of the Greek World. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What sorcerer did Paul come 
in contact with at Cyprus? What did Paul say to the Athenians about worship- 
ping idols? Who persecuted Paul at Philippi because Paul had been the means 
of pecuniary loss to him? 

The Close of Paul’s Second Missionary Journey. Some time after his ex- 
perience with Gallio, Paul left Corinth and went to Ephesus. He was urged to 
stay at Ephesus, but he wished to return to headquarters at Antioch in Syria. 
Promising to come again to Ephesus, Paul sailed for Cesarea, went up to Jeru- 
salem and saluted the church there, and then went on to Antioch. 

The Beginning of Paul’s Third Missionary Journey. After spending some 
time at Antioch, Paul started forth on his third and last missionary journey. 
The years covered by this journey were 52 to 56 a. p. Passing through Tarsus 
and the Cilician Gates he revisited in order the churches he had founded in the 
region of Galatia and Phrygia——Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch of Pisidia 
—and “established all the disciples.” 

Meanwhile Apollos, an eloquent Alexandrian Jew, came to Ephesus and 

taught in the synagogue. While what he taught about Jesus was accurate, yet 
his knowledge was limited, he knew “only the baptism of John.” Priscilla and 
Aquila instructed him further. Armed with letters from the brethren he crossed 
into Achaia-and was of great help to the Church at Corinth, 
_ Paul’s Arrival at Ephesus. From Antioch in Pisidia Paul continued his 
journey to Ephesus. His first work was to instruct twelve “John the Baptist’s 
disciples,” who were then “baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus” and re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit. Paul remained at Ephesus probably from a. p. 54 to 
A. D. 57, a longer time than in any other city which he visited on his missionary 
tours. During this time he wrote First Corinthians, and possibly organized the 
Churches of Colosse and Hierapolis, and others besides Ephesus of the “Seven 
Churches” in Asia (Rev. 1.11). 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
Ephesus, the capital of the Roman province of Asia, ranked with Antioch and 
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Alexandria ‘as one of the three great cities of the Eastern Mediterranean. In 
Paul’s day it was the greatest city of Asia Minor. It had a fine harbor at the 
mouth of the River Cayster, whose channel was then kept navigable for the larg- 
est sea-going vessels of the time, and it carried on a great commerce. The har- 
bor has now become a mere marsh. 

One of the Seven Wonders of the World was the great Temple of Diana, or 
Artemis, as the goddess was called in Greek. All the cities of Asia had shared 
in its building. It was entirely of white marble, as long as St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, and twice as broad. One hundred and twenty jasper columns on 
Parian marble bases, each one the gift of a king, supported the roof of cedar 
wood. On these pillars hung gifts of priceless value, “the votive offerings of 
grateful superstition.” Masterpieces of Praxiteles and Phidias and other great 
sculptors and painters, wonderful tapestries and carvings and gold and silver 
vases, adorned the temple. At the end of the building was a great altar, and 
behind it in a dark shrine stood the image of Diana which the people believed had 
fallen down from the sky. 

The theater, where the mob cried “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” was lo- 
cated on the western slope of Mount Coresus. It has been more lasting than 
the harbor, for excavations have revealed its ruins. Sitting on the highest 
row of seats and almost numbed by the oppressive solitude of the present, I 
could nevertheless look across the great open space and down to the harbor, and 
picture that excited, shouting throng surging toward me, and could well believe 
that it must have been the memory of this howling, raging mob which led Paul 
to say “I fought with wild beasts at Ephesus.” 

Luke, the writer of this scene, spent his last years here at Ephesus, as did also 
John, the beloved disciple. John labored here before he was exiled to Patmos, 
and returning here in the reign of Nerva, remained until his death, according to 
the disciple of Polycarp, the pupil of John. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


A writer in Forward makes a study of the way in which the silversmith and 
the town clerk swayed men. The silversmith made his appeal to passion and 
to selfishness, and it did not take long to raise a howling mob ready to do his 
will, The town clerk, too, had self interest at stake, for such tumult might im- 
peril his office, and was like the silversmith also in his knowledge of men and 
how to sway them. He made his appeal to pride and the fear of evil conse- 
quences, and the great excitement suddenly appeared a ridiculous ado about 
nothing. From this study the writer draws the lesson that to understand human 
nature, to learn to know our fellow-mortals and the feelings and impulses that 
- rule them, is necessary for every one who would succeed in life. Many a 
teacher fails because he does not know his pupils, because he cannot place him- 
self on their level, enter into their view of things, understand their likes and 
dislikes and the motives that influence them. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PLANTING THE GOSPEL IN A CENTER OF PAGANISM 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. It was because of the importance of 
the city of Ephesus that Paul made it his headquarters for more than two years. 
From Ephesus as a center his teaching could be carried to every part of the 
province of Asia. These were among the most successful of his missionary 
years, and also among the most burdened. His heart was racked with anxiety 
in regard to the churches already founded, he was deeply concerned about the 
founding of other churches in the province under the leadership of his assistants, 
while in Ephesus itself he had to contend not only with idolatry but with the 
practice of magical arts. After preaching for three months in the synagogue at 
Ephesus, Paul was obliged to break with the Jews, for many of them publicly 
denounced him and his gospel. Yet many of them followed him to the lecture 
hall of Tyrannus, where daily from 11 to 4, after that philosopher had finished 
his lectures, Patil proclaimed unto his hearers Jesus the Christ. Thus he labored 
for two years with such success that the word of the Lord grew mightily and 
prevailed. : p f 

Ephesian Magicians Prove the Sincerity of their Repentance. A Scotch 
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laddie who had been forbidden to swim in the river because of its dangerous 
pools, came home one day with unmistakable signs of having disobeyed. His 
excuse was that he was “tempted so badly.” “How did it happen that you had 
your bathing suit with you?” his mother questioned. “Well, mother,” answered 
the boy, “I took my bathing suit along because I thought that perhaps I might 
be tempted.” 

Evidently the magicians of Ephesus feared that they might be tempted to make 
use of their magical formulas, but instead of taking them along with them in 
case they were, they destroyed the formulas. They made a costly sacrifice, for 
they gave up their means of making a living. 

Magical and Superstitious Acts Today. We think scornfully of the magi- 
cians of ancient Ephesus and their dupes, but we ourselves are living in an era 
of credulity when any one who claims to practice the occult can get a hearing. 
Every big city has its hundreds of palmists, phrenologists, graphologists, astrol- 
ogists, clairvoyants, crystal gazers, soothsayers, and so on, who have numbers 
of waiting clients before their inner shrines. The amazing thing is that among 
the clients are often found members of our Christian Churches. As Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson tells us, “It was by a sure instinct that the church of the New 
Testament set its face as a flint against the magic of that day. And the good 
sense of civilized man all the world over attests the feeling which the apostles 
and the early Christians manifested against philandering with ‘occult’ things. 
Experience has shown with sufficient frequence and sufficient clearness that 
character deteriorates under such experiments; that spirituality suffers; that 
God becomes more and more remote, more impersonal, less, in a word, God; 
and the practices of ‘magic’ are precisely those which charlatanry, quackery, and 
imposture love best, through which they are able to dominate and swindle at will.” 

In the city of Reading, Pa., a very few years ago, persons went to court and 
charged their neighbors with being witches. Children fell sick and their parents 
rushed for a “witch doctor,” who told them some one had “verhexed” the chil- 
dren. The treatment consisted in chanting mystic words while passing a red 
cotton cord over the body. The Christian Advocate comments that “The treat- 
ment of the sick children is not very far from that of Christian Science, which 
talks of ‘malicious animal magnetism,’ etc., and treats patients exclusively by 
ideas, These Reading women deal in ‘malicious animal magnetism,’ too, only 
they use other words.” 

Soldiers in the Great War had their mascots—a dog or goat or other animal 
—and they regarded them as harbingers of “good luck.” German soldiers, some 
of them, carried a charm in the shape of “a powerful prayer,” that was ex- 
pected to ward off every conceivable ill. 

It is not the uncivilized of other lands and the ignorant, uneducated people of 
our own land alone who are superstitious today. A few years ago a man who 
believed that “we are all of us—or almost all of us—more or less superstitious,” 
questioned a big group of normal school pupils and found that forty-five per cent. 
of them acknowledged some superstitious belief. What is still more surprising, 
in a group of professors and their assistants at Harvard University, seventy- 
three per cent. confessed that in their daily life they had little habits and cus- 
toms indicating that, whether consciously or unconsciously, they were under 
superstitious influence. 

Any one who habitually refrains from starting on a journey on Friday, who. 
will not be one of thirteen to sit down at a table, who invariably picks up a pin, 
or knocks on wood, etc., etc., thereby testifies to some degree of faith in the ef- 
ficacy of these practices, to some lurking desire to “be on the safe side, and take 
no chances.” Is not such a person if a Christian as reprehensible as an untu- 
tored African with his fetish, or a cultured pagan Athenian of Paul’s day with 
his “Eyphesian letters”? 

Paul’s Message in Conflict with Vested Interests. Gibbon, the historian, 
says that the various forms of worship which prevailed in the Roman world 
were considered by the people as equally true, by the philosophers as equally 
false, and by the magistrates as equally useful. We know so well how hostile the 
Jews were to the Christian doctrine, to what lengths the fanatical zeal of a 
Jew like Paul, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, led him in his early persecution of 
the Christians, that we are in danger of ascribing to the Greeks this same reli- 
gious intolerance. Jewish fanaticism, in the words of Professor Ramsay, “ex- 
cited the wonder of the tolerant, easy-going indifferentism of the- ordinary 
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pagans, who did not care two straws whether their neighbor worshipped twenty 
gods or twenty-one. In the Graeco-Roman world every one was quite accustomed 
to the introduction of new deities from other countries. The priests of Diana 
looked on it with indifference. They had not found it injurious to their interests ; 
rather, the growth of each new superstition added to the influence of Diana and 
her priests.” 

In city after city on Paul’s travels we have seen the opposition that met him 
from the Jews—at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, at Lystra, at Thessalonica, at 
Berea, and at Corinth. At Philippi and at Ephesus the Gentiles were the ag- 
gressors. Why? It was the masters of the “maid having a spirit of divination” 
who stirred up the trouble in Philippi; it was when they saw that “the hope of 
their gain was gone” that they accused Paul and Silas before the magistrates of 
setting forth “customs not lawful for Romans,” and thus concealing their ‘self- 
interests under the cloak of patriotic zeal, aroused the multitudes to join them 
in their opposition. Similar in its real motive was the opposition at Ephesus. It 
was the trades which flourished there, the manufacture and sale of images and 
shrines which were endangered by Paul’s preaching against idolatry. If the 
people continued to turn away from the worship of Diana to the worship of 
God, there would soon be no sale for these images, and no profit from the 
multitudes who had always come to Ephesus to worship at the great temple of 
Diana. The worship of Diana is endangered by “this Paul,” they cried, but that 
their trade was endangered was the real motive for stixring up the uproar, 

Christianity was weighed in one side of the scales and the shrines of Diana in 
the other. A like estimate was made by Pliny in a letter to Trajan, written about 
112 A, D., in which he approved of the latter’s persecution of the Christians because 
it had resulted in a greater demand for fodder for the cattle raised for sacrifice! 

Modern Vested Interests. At Tien-tsin, where the Chinese officials had 
closed all the opium dens in the native city, Mr. Merwin found the dens of the 
foreign concessions, licensed for revenue by the foreign consuls, running wide 


‘open. In vain the Chinese officials protested that this laxity completely nullified 


the effect of their own prohibition. The consuls could not see their way clear 
to give up the revenue.—Success. 

One of the great difficulties which beset the newspaper editor when he tries to 
discuss public questions is the fact that most of his readers have a pecuniary or 
personal interest in having them decided in some particular way. The man who 
employs labor feels the need of giving the largest amount of control to him who 
risks his capital. The arguments in favor of the rights of the capitalist employers 
seem to him strong; all efforts to limit those rights savor of immorality. The 
laborer, on the contrary, who works for another man, feels that he, in giving his 
effort and perhaps risking his life, has far more to do with the product than the 
man who has simply invested his money. He looks with favor on every argument 
concerning the rights of labor, and with disfavor at any argument or precedent 
which seems to support the claims of capital. If an editor wishes to make his 
paper popular with a certain class, he lays stress on the arguments which that 
class likes and feeds them with the facts which they want to believe—Arthur 
R. Hadley, in Standards of Public Morality. — 

. For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Religion has to steer between a supersti- 
tiousness that sees the magically supernatural everywhere, and a materialistic 
realism that sees God nowhere.—Dr. Henry Churchill King. 

2. The probability is that had the Ephesians waited till the morrow there would 
not have been a man that would have burned a book. They were wise enough to 
take advantage of the impulse to reform when it was on them. Never lose a 
minute in taking advantage of an opportunity to act in the direction of a higher 
good ora nobler manhood.—Henry Ward Beecher. : i 

3. Notable bonfires. The burning of Tyndale’s Bible in the reign of Henry 
VIII, The burning of opium pipes in Foochow. Read about the bonfire of the 
Florentines in Chapter XLIX of George Eliot’s Romola. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What led Paul to write First Corinthians? 2, The topics which First Corin- 
thians discusses are separated one from another in the American Revised Version 
by extra spacing: what are they? 3. What led Paul to write his Hymn of Love? 
4. Make an analysis of 1 Corinthians 13. 5. Why does this chapter come upon 
one as a surprise? 6. What other chapter in this letter is remarkable for its 
beauty? 7. What is meant by “tongues of men and of angels”? 8 By “taketh 
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not account of evil”? 6. What is meant by “iaith so as to remove mountains” ? 


10. Is an act of charity done as a matter of formal duty, profitable to the re- | 


cipient? To the doer? 11. Why is love greater than faith or hope? 12. Why 
is the word love used in the Revised Version instead of charity as in the Author- 
ized Version? 13. What does 1 John 4.7, 8 say about love? 14. Song of Solomon 
8.6? 15. What does Henry Drummond call love? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
EXPERIENCES IN EPHESUS 


Lesson Material: Acts 19.8-12, 19, 20, 23-30. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Professor Robert W. Rogers has 
given a most interesting account of how Ephesus was lost and found again. 
Condensed, it is as follows: 

After the days of the great apostle, the city had many reverses. Its harbor 
silted up, and the works undertaken to preserve it only increased the rapidity of 
its destruction. Christianity swept over Asia Minor, and the temple lost its 
crowd of frequenters. The ever-flowing river Cayster flowed more slowly still, 
and overflowed the lower levels of the plain till the Christian inhabitants moved 
away to the higher slopes. In Byzantine times, the Emperor Justinian built a 
great church named after St. John the Divine, whose lofty walls looked down 
disdainfully upon the ruins of the temple Artemis, “whom all the world worship- 
peth.” The conquering Turks came, and renamed the city where they settled, 
Ayasaluk, which is nothing but a corruption of Ayos Theologos, which came 
from Hagios Theologos, “holy theologian,” that is, John the Divine. So were 
ancient Ephesus and its temple lost. 

In May, 1863, an Englishman named John T. Wood began the work of excava- 
tion in Ephesus. He worked a year with no result. His funds gave out, and he 
applied to the British Museum for more. He received a hundred pounds, but was 
required to spend them in exploring the ruins of the Odeum, where he well 
knew no temple was to be found. In 1866 a grant from the British Museum was 
received with instructions to search the ruins of the great theater. For two 
whole years he worked on the theater, and at the end of the period found the 
remains of a great road, which he felt sure must have led to the temple. ‘The 
trustees of the Museum gave two hundred pounds more, with a statement that 
they would give no more unless he produced that temple! Then came victory. 
He soon found the corner of the wall, which Augustus built in 6 B. c. to enclose 
the temple area, with the inscriptions recording the fact. On the last day of 
the year 1869 the marble pavement of the temple, so long lost, so long sought 
for, was at last actually found at a depth of nearly twenty feet below the present 
surface of the ground. 

Experiences with Magical Arts. What is an “exorcist”? What experience 
did one of the Ephesian exorcists have in trying to use the name of Jesus as a 
charm? What effect did this have upon others? What great bonfire was built, 
and why? 


At the close of a lesson upon the burning of the sorcerers’ books at Ephesus, 


the pastor of the Nez Perces Indians said to his audience: “You know that was 
just like us at that camp-meeting over the river when the gospel came to us. 
We brought out our Wy-ya-kins and burnt them.” All those men and women, 
as Kate C. McBeth explains, had an attending spirit of some bird or animal, “and 
what a pile of feathers and animals’ tails it was!” 

Experiences in Ephesus. See the Topic for Adults. 

Why Paul Left Ephesus. At Corinth Paul was brought by the Jews before 
the Roman ruler, but the ruler would not give heed to their accusation. At 
Ephesus the attack was made by the Greeks, and as there was nothing with 
- which to accuse Paul before the Proconsul, they had recourse to exciting a mob 
to action. 

Great numbers of these Greeks made their living by making silver shrines for 
Diana and selling them to the crowds that flocked from afar to her temple at 
Ephesus. One of the silversmiths, Demetrius by name, gathered together the 
workers in marble and terra-cotta, members of the trades associated with that of 


the silversmiths in this business, and incited them to a riot. He told them that — 


Paul was turning every one in the whole province of Asia against their goddess 
Diana, that soon there would be no one to venerate her, their city would lose its 
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prestige, and worst of all, they would lose their hate Whereupon 
; : . the 
ra up a Deut, p ereae is Diana of the Ephesians,” and eae tree 
ristarchus, two of Paul’s companions, they rushed to the theat i 
mob following them. : soiato cl ora 


In Greek cities the theater was the place not only for games, but for popular 
assemblies. It was an immense, roofless building resembling a modern Hippo- 
drome, ‘Tiers of seats rose one above 
another save on the straight side where 
the stage was on a level with the lowest 
seats. The capacity of the theater at 
Ephesus has been variously estimated at 
from twenty-four to fifty-six thousand. 

Here the excited rabble ran hither and 
| thither, in great confusion, the more 
j part of them not knowing why they were 
come together, Luke tells us. The Jews 
put forward Alexander, one of their 
number, who made an attempt to ad- 
dress the crowd, probably intending to 
a disclaim for himself and his fellow Jews 
= A Silversmith any share in Paul’s deeds. But they re- 
fused to hear him. “A Jew, though tol- 
erated by the law, and even respected for his wealth, was no general favorite; 
and now that the Ephesians were charged with the electricity of patriotic and 
religious fervor, the sight of a Jew daring to address them in their theater was 
just the stimulus to create an explosion.” All with one voice about the space of 
two hours cried out, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 

Finally the town clerk appeared and quieted the mob. “Who does not know,” 
he said, “that Ephesus has the honorable title of the guardian of the great Diana, 
‘that it holds the image which fell down from Jupiter?” (The coin of Ephesus 
here pictured was current in Paul’s time. On it there is the Greek word Newxépov 
temple-keeper, and a representation of Diana and of her temple.) ‘Since these 
things are unquestionable,” the town clerk continued, “you should not act rashly 
and bring men hither who can not be charged with robbing temples nor with 
blaspheming your goddess. If Demetrius:and the craftsmen have aught against 
these men, let them take the matter where it belongs, before the proconsul on 
court days. If you as citizens demand anything further, settle it at a regular 
assembly. This riot is inexcusable, and you may be called to account for it by 
the Roman Government.” The town clerk’s clever speech had the desired 
effect; the people dispersed when he 

formally dismissed them. 

The uproar ceased, but Paul could 
no longer continue his work effectively, 
and he left Ephesus for Macedonia. 

What Hardened the Hearts of the 
Silversmiths. In one of Turner’s pic- 
tures, a great symbolic picture, he paints 
the demon of covetousness, and he puts 
him into the shape of a dragon. But 
Turner makes the back of that dragon 
wear the appearance of aglacier. It has 
all the suggestiveness of ice, the coldness of ice without its fragility. Do you 
see the purpose of that? Wherever the demon of covetousness makes his abode 
he freezes the genial current of the soul; the moral sense begins to be petrified ; 
the moral sense which ought to be sensitive to even the faintest approach of 
evil, becomes congealed into ice. The soul is hardened and benumbed and ren- 
dered incapable of responding to refining and uplifting ministries——Unknown. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


For her, two noisy: hours of fierce acclaim 
When shook the theater with craftsmen’s cheers ; 
For ‘him her worshippers maligned, a Name A, 
That calms the clamors of the endless years—John Elliot Bowman. 


Superstition is the religion of feeble minds—Edmund Burke. 
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Note-Book Work. XIV. Experiences at Ephesus. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. On which of his journeys did Paul visit Corinth? 2, How long did he stay 
there? 3. What sort of city was Corinth in Paul’s day? 4. Where was Paul 
when he wrote this letter? 5. Verses 4-7 have been called Paul’s picture of the 
Life of Christ: mention instances in Christ’s life which each statement recalls. 
6. How did Jesus say that God expressed his great love for the world? (John 
3.16.) 7. Who did John say is love? (1 John 4.8.) 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL AND THE SILVERSMITHS 


Lesson Material: Acts 19.23-41. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Would you call your school a place 
of leisure? Yet leisure is the original meaning of the Greek word from which 
our word school is derived. The way in which it came into use is interesting. 
All Greek cities had their “gymnasia,” which were originally intended for exer- 
cise and athletic sports. They had their running and wrestling grounds, their 
gardens and walks. The Greeks lived out of doors more than we do, and it 
became the custom for a poet or philosopher or grammarian to go regularly to a 
gymnasium, and, gathering about himself a group of listeners, walk up and down 
the gardens and talk. Then halls and colonades were built and seats provided 
for the listeners, who found listening to such teachers an easy way of killing 
time. In these Greek cities the important work of the day was over at noon, 
and the afternoons were free, leisure time, for such discourses. Hence the 
word scholé (school) was given to the discourses and then to the place where 
the discourses were given. After all, leisure is not an unfitting word to use for 
our places of instruction, for you scholars go to school during your years of 
leisure, when there is nothing else so important for you to do as to spend your 
time in learning. o 

Paul while in Ephesus taught daily in such a school for two full years. It was 
called the school of Tyrannus. At length the people engaged in the various 
trades connected with the making of silver shrines of Diana—silversmiths, terra- 
cotta workers and marble workers—became troubled because of Paul’s teaching. 
Who was Diana? For whom were the shrines made? What did Paul teach 
about idols? How would his teaching interfere with the work of these trades? 

Paul and the Silversmiths. (By questions secure the story. Impart the in- 
formation given under the Geographical Background and the Second Topic.) 

Take Heed and Beware of Covetousness. In one of his letters Paul speaks 
of “covetousness, which is idolatry,” and in another letter he urges all to “covet 
earnestly the best gifts.” To covet means to desire, and it is usually used in the 
sense of to desire something to which we have no right. The Ephesians coveted 
money which it was wrong for them to have because it was earned by making 
and selling images that were used in idol worship. Their greed kept them from 
coveting earnestly the best gifts, from listening to Paul’s message about Jesus — 
and taking Jesus as their Savior. Great was their greed and great was their loss. 

They were captured by their greed just as monkeys are often caught. A cocoa- 
nut is split in two and a banana, through which a bit of wood is run, is put in- 
side. Then the two halves of the cocoanut are fastened together with wires 
and a hole just large enough for the monkey’s paw is cut in the shell. The mon- 
key sees the hole and smells the banana, of which he is very fond. So he puts 
his paw in and grasps it, but the wood prevents him from drawing out the 
banana. The catchers appear and the monkey runs for a tree. But he cannot 
climb the tree with the cocoanut on his paw, and he will not let go of the cocoa- 
nut, so he is easily captured. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: Psalm TES AGS 

Note-Book Work. XIV. The Lesson Topic; a statement about the sooth- 
‘saying maid; two statements about her masters; two statements about Paul 
cand her masters; a statement about greed. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. In what words does Paul say that love is patient? 2, Humble? 3. Unselfish? 
4. Good-natured? 5. What did Jesus say about loving God? 6. What did he say 

about loving man? 7. How can you prove your love? 
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Lesson II]—Ocroser 16 
PAUL WRITES TO THE CHRISTIANS AT CORINTH 


Golden Text 


But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and 
the greatest of these is love. 1 Corinthians 13.13 


LESSON 1 Corinthians 1.10, 11; 13.1-13. DEVOTIONAL, READING 


. 1 Corinthians 13 
REFERENCE MATERIAL John 13.34, 35; Romans 12.9, 10 


1 CORINTHIANS 1.10 Now I beseech you, brethren, through the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divi- 
sions among you; but that ye be perfected together in the same mind and in 
the same judgment. 11 For it hath been signified unto me concerning you, my 
brethren, by them that are of the household of Chloe, that there are contentions 
among you. 

13.1 If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, 
I am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. 2 And if I have the gift of 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am nothing. 3 And if I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing. 4 Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 5 doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; 
6 rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; 7 beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 8 Love 
never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall be done away. 9 For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; 10 but 
when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. 
11 When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child: now that I am become a man, I have put away childish things. 12 For 
now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; 
put then shall I know fully even as also I was fully known. 13 But now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is love. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE OCCASION FOR PAUL’S HYMN OF LOVE, 1.10, 11, Through 
those that are of the household of Chloe, Paul had learned that there were con- 
tentions among the members of the Church at Corinth. It has been inferred that 
Chloe was a business woman settled in Ephesus who had sent slaves to Corinth 
and on the return of the latter they had brought back this news: “if they had 
belonged to Corinth, Paul would hardly have exposed them to reprisals by this 
disclosure.” Now TI beseech you, wrote Paul, that there be no divisions among 
you: but that ye be perfected together in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment. And then he wrote his marvellous hymn to tell them how they should 
live together in love. 

II. PAUL’S HYMN OF LOVE, 13.1-13, Analyzed. 

1. The Fssentialness of Love, 1-3. 
a. Emotional Gifts Valueless without Love, 1. 
b. Intellectual Gifts Valueless without Love, 2. 
¢, Practical Gifts Valueless without Love, 3. 
2. The Characteristics of Love, 4-7. 
a. What Love Does, 4, 6, 7. 
b, What Love Does Not, 4, 5, 6. 
3. The Imperishableness of Love, 8-13. 
a. Gifts that Perish, 8-12. 
b. Gifts that Last, 13. 
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Ill, PAUL’?S HYMN OF LOVE PARAPHRASED, by Professor George B. 
Stevens: If love does not inspire and direct the use of the gift of tongues, its 
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expression, however ecstatic, is mere meaningless and valueless sound; the ability © 


to interpret divine truth, the knowledge of divine mysteries in their entire num- 


ber and compass, the most heroic trust in God’s power, would have no value with-_ 


out love. The noblest gifts of generosity, the greatest deeds of self-sacrifice, 
are morally worthless if love is not their motive. Love is patient under provoca- 
tion, is not jealous of others’ good fortune, is not vainglorious nor proud, is 
averse to unseemly contentions, is unselfish, does not yield to anger nor hate, 
nor harbor revenge; glories not in the triumphs of wrong, but in the triumphs 
of righteousness; endures, trusts, expects, and perseveres without limit. Love 
is an imperishable virtue; the gifts of prophecy, of tongues, and of knowledge 
serve a temporary purpose and shall pass away. For these gifts are all partial, 
and the partial must all give place to the perfect principle, the sum of all good- 
ness. Our future perfection in love will be as much greater than our present 
spiritual endowments and attainments as the speech and thought of mature man- 
hood are superior to those of childhood. For how imperfect is our present ap- 
prehension of divine things! Our present knowledge of them is only indirect 
and indistinct; but in the future life it will be direct and immediate; now it is 
partial, but then shall I plainly know spiritual things with a knowledge like that 
of God. To sum the matter up: In contrast to the temporary gifts, there are 
three enduring virtues, faith, hope and love, but the most fundamental and com- 
prehensive of them is love. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


If I give my body to be burned, but have not love it profiteth me nothing, 
verse 3. Dr. James Moffat refers to a letter addressed by “The servants of 
Christ sojourning at Vienne and Lyons in Gaul, to the brethren throughout Asia 
and Phrygia,’ which Eusebius, the church historian, has preserved. The letter 
describes an uprising against the Christians, and what is remarkable is that in 
three of the most prominent cases of martyrdom, love is specified as a character- 
istic of the victim. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing Upon the Lesson. In our lesson from Romans 
on April third, what did Paul say about love? In our lesson from the twelfth 
chapter of First Corinthians, what did Paul teach? ‘What other lesson from 
pa ere to the Corinthians have we had? What experiences did Paul have 
at Corinth? 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. See pages 380, 390. 

The Two Great Chapters of First Corinthians. What are now called the 
thirteenth and the fifteenth chapters of the First Letter to the Corinthians are 
peaks of such lofty grandeur that they tower above everything else in the world’s 


literature except the actual words of Jesus in the Gospels——Professor William 
Lyon Phelps. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


When Lilavati Singh, of India, was lecturing in our country she said: “Kight - 


years ago I read a little booklet sent me. It was Drummond’s The Greatest 
Thing in the World. As I sat reading it, the beauty of the thought so filled my 
soul that I could not finish the book, and I went into my room and knelt down 
beside my bed, and I thanked God for having taught me the English language so 
that I could read books like that.” If there are those in your class who have 
not read Drummond’s booklet, you can do them no greater service than to in- 
duce them to read it. 


Today read sentence by sentence the paraphrase of Paul’s great hymn given 
on this page, and after each sentence have the Bible verse given by one of 
your pupils. This will help clarify the meaning of Paul’s words, whose very 
familiarity may have obscured something of their full force, and it will at the 
same time show their wonderful beauty which no paraphrase can approach, 
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“TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
SOME PROBLEMS OF AN EARLY CHURCH (AN OUTLINE STUDY 
OF FIRST CORINTHIANS) 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. During his Second Missionary Jour- 
ney, Paul spent eighteen months in Corinth, the wealthy capital of the Roman 
province of Achaia, or Greece. Corinth was then a great maritime city, the 
meeting-place of East and West, and in its luxury and vice it has been described 
as “the Vanity Fair of the Roman Empire.” The account of Paul’s labors there 
we studied two weeks ago. You recall that he lived with Aquila and Priscilla, 
and with them wrought at his trade of tentmaker, that he preached for a time 
to the Jews, but their opposition grew and he turned to the Gentiles, among 
whom he founded a flourishing church. The wrath of the Jews culminated in 
an effort to convict him before the proconsul, Gallio, of teaching men to wor- 
ship God contrary to the law. Gallio refused to be a judge in questions con- 
cerning Jewish law, but the trouble led to Paul’s departure. 

It was to this church at Corinth that Paul wrote the Epistle which we call 
First Corinthians. It was written from Ephesus, probably in 57 a. p.. and was 
sent in the name of Paul and of Sosthenes, the latter probably the scribe to 
whom Paul dictated it. 

Factions in the Church at Corinth. Factions had arisen at Corinth: one 
party said, “I am of Paul”; another, “I am of Apollos’; another, “I am of 
Cephas”; another, “I am of Christ.” Those who ranged themselves under Paul’s 
name were seemingly the Gentile converts, and they claimed too great liberty, 
regarding things sinful as indifferent, treating with disrespect the scruples of 
others, and causing great scandal by partaking of sacrificial meats. Those “of 
Apollos” were attracted by the latter’s eloquence, and were doubtless those who 
were inclined to think meanly of Paul’s preaching, Those “of Cephas,” or Peter, 
were doubtless the Judaizers, determined opponents of Paul, who had come to 
Corinth with letters of recommendation and professed to be ministers of Christ, 
but were false prophets: they called in question Paul’s apostleship, probably on 
the ground that he was not one of the original Twelve. Those “of Christ” 
showed little Christian spirit in claiming superiority over others. 

In his letter Paul combats the false reports which were being circulated about 
himself and his authority, exhorts his readers to Christian unity, and rebukes 
their immoralities. In it we see Paul as the shepherd of souls. His regard for 
his flock has been compared to that of a father for a promising son beset with 
temptations, whose character combined great excellencies with great defects. 
The letter shows Paul’s penetrating insight, profound reflections, and practical 
wisdom, his liberality in all matters of indifference, and his strictness in all 
matters of right and wrong. 

An Outline Study of the Letter. The great theme of the letter is the pro- 
fessing Christian’s need of practical godliness. The keynote may be taken as 
that of 3.16: “Ye are the temple of God’—therefore you must live lives of 
sanctity and service. 

J. Introduction: Salutation and Thanksgiving. 1.1-9. 

II. Concerning Reports of Evil in the Church. 1.10 to 6.20. 

1. Factions. 1.10 to 4.21. 
a. Contentions Contrary to the Spirit of the Gospel. 1.10 to 3.3. 
b. Contentions Contrary to the Spirit of Paul and Apollos. 3.4 to 4.12. 
c. Paul’s Reproof a Token of his Love. 4.14-21. 

2, Immoralities. 5,1 to 6.20. 
a. Their Moral Judgment Warped. _5.1-13. 
b. Their Litigations Deplored. 6.1-8. 
c. “Glorify God in Your Body.” 6.9-20. 

III. Concerning Certain Specific Questions Addressed to Paul by the Church. 

7.1 to 14.40. 

1. Marriage. 7.1-40. < 

2. Meats Sacrificed to Idols. 8.1 to II.1. 

3. Public Worship. 11.2-34. 
a. Conduct of Women, 11.2-16, 
b. Lord’s Supper. 11.17-34. 
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4. Varieties of Spiritual Gifts. 12 to 14, 
a. Gifts Diverse, but the Spirit the Same. 12. 
b. Love the Greatest of Gifts. 13. ; 
c. Prophesying Better than Speaking with Tongues. 14. 
IV. Concerning Immortality and the Resurrection. 15. 
V. Conclusion. 16. 
1. Collection for Jerusalem. 16.1-4. 
2. Personal Matters. 16.5-20., 
3. Salutations and Benediction. 16,21-24. 

Lessons which the Letter Has for Us. The same questions in regard to 
church discipline, social relations, and sacraments no longer vex the churches, 
On several topics Paul is careful to state that he himself is speaking, “not the 
Lord,” or that he speaks after his own judgment. Aside from the lessons of the 
two great chapters, the thirteenth upon love and the fifteenth upon the doctrine 
of the resurrection, the value for us of the letters I give in these words of Dr. 
A. T. Robinson: ; 

“Paul had to meet the live issues of a mission church in a great and wicked 
city. These issues vary greatly in value. They range from petty prejudices 
about preachers to the great doctrine of the resurrection, from serious moral 
lapses to the eating of meats offered to idols, from the problem of marriage to 
the collection for the poor, from going to law before the heathen to misuse 
of the spiritual gifts. But the remarkable thing about it all is that in the treat- 
ment of casuistical questions Paul does not use mere dialectical skill. He seeks 
the Christian principle that will guide one aright. In doing this he marked the 
way for Christians in all similar matters. Some, indeed most, of these problems 
in casuistry have long since passed away, but others have arisen like them. 
Hence First Corinthians is the most modern of all Paul’s writings. Some of the 
same problems survive with us in a somewhat altered form. But in any case 
Paul’s Christian insight helps every honest-hearted man today who longs to walk 
in the footsteps of Jesus.” 

The Approach to the Thirteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. Writing in 
Zion’s Herald, Dr. James A. Beebe, of Denver, says: “On crossing our street 
recently after a little snowstorm, I lifted my eyes toward Pike’s Peak, seventy- 
seven miles to the south of me—and gasped in sheer amazement at what I saw! 
The atmosphere was so clear of all haze that the mountain stood sharply out- 
lined before me, apparently only a dozen miles away—a great iceberg draped in 
a white sheet. A cloud overhung all neighboring peaks so that this one was iso- 
lated for the moment. In some such fashion the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians rises sharply out of the literary landscape in the New Testament, a 
peak of wondrous beauty, both of thought and expression. But just as the ap- 
proach to Pike’s Peak is gradual and one really begins to climb it as soon as he 
leaves Omaha or Kansas City, so the approach to this literary mountain is grad- 
ual, beginning with the first verse of the twelfth chapter. Only by studying the 
approach to the mountain shall we have a proper appreciation of the mountain 
itself when we come to it.” 

They were jealous of one another in the Church of Corinth. Many of them 
aspired to be conspicuous figures in the church. Some could teach, some could 
heal—which had the greater gift? Bitter arguments, sharp words, wasted energy 
resulted from their contentions. This question concerning “spiritual gifts” 
Paul answers in chapters twelve, thirteen and fourteen. In chapter twelve he 
argues that there are diverse gifts, but the Spirit is the same ; in chapter four- 
teen, that the gift of prophecy is better than the gift of tongues; but in the 
midst of these arguments he suddenly stops and writes chapter thirteen. It is as 


if the pity of it all overwhelms him. “See,” he writes, “covet earnestly the best ; 


gifts,” and always remember that there is a “more excellent way,” and then he 
contrasts the spirit they are showing with a spirit guided by love, teaches them 
what they would and what they would not do if love actuated all their actions, 
shows them how superior love is to all else. 

The Thirteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. Love is superior to all 
extraordinary gifts. It is better than the gift of tongues, v. 1; than the gifts 
of prophecy and knowledge, v. 2; and than the gift of miracles, vy. 2. All out- 
ward works of charity without it are worthless, v. 3. Love has this superiority, 
first, because of its inherent excellence; and seeoneay: because of its perpetuity. 
As to its superior excellence, it implies or secures all other excellence. 1. It in- 
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cludes all the forms of kindness, 2. It is humble and modest. 3. It is unselfish. 
4. It sympathizes with all good, vs. 4-7. It is perpetual: all the extraordinary 
gifts mentioned in the preceding chapter were designed for the present state of 
existence, or were temporary. Love is never to cease, v. 8. Knowledge, as a 
special gift, and perhaps also in the form in which it exists in this world, is to 
pass away. It is now the apprehension of truth as through a mirror—hereafter 
it will be lost in immediate vision, vs. 9-12. The permanent graces are faith, 
hope, and love, and the greatest of these is love, vy. 13.—Dr. Charles Hodge, in 
An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 

We Love because He First Loved Us, The fire which warms the hearth- 
stone is not original; it is derivative, and refers us back to the sun. The candle 
with which we search for the lost piece of silver is not original and originating ; 
it is borrowed flame from the great altar-fires of the sun. Earth’s broken lights, 
a candle here, a lamp there, a fire yonder, all index backwards, and point us to 
the great originating source of solar light and heat. The lamps and candles 
and fires that burn in human life, everything that is bright and genial and 
aspiring, has reference backward to some creative and beneficent source. We 
love, because he first loved us.——Dr. J. H. Jowett, in Apostolic Optimism. 

Bring Love into Daily Living. The cactus deserts of Mexico are strikingly 
rich in the form and beauty of their blossoms, but it is awfully thorny vegeta- 
tion. Christians, too, often resemble these paradoxical plants, excellent in many 
respects, yet they are uncomfortable to live with. Love makes the thornless life. 
As a French writer puts it, “Can any discovery in life be more charming than 
to scratch away the snow and find a flower beneath?” Let us surprise our friends 
with the flower. The philosophy of the Christian life is to keep on translating 
poetry into action. To bring love into commonplace, everyday intercourse is a 
sublime achievement—Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The final test of religion is not reli- 
giousness, but Love-—Henry Drummond. 

2. Paul says, “Some day I shall know God as God knows me.” Jesus says, 
“As God knows me, even so do I now know God,” John 10.15. See Chapter 
XVI of Visions and Tasks, by Phillips Brooks. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What was Paul taking with him to Jerusalem? 2, Where had he collected it? 
3. Where has Paul been since leaving Ephesus? 4. What led him to write Second 
Corinthians from Macedonia? 5. Who joined him at Philippi? 6. Compare 
Paul’s farewell address at Miletus with Samuel’s at Gilgal. 7. What did Paul 
mean by saying “I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem?” 8, Why did he feel that 
he should never see the Ephesians again? 9. For what purpose does Paul say he 
was in the world? 10. What does he say in Philippians 3.14 was his goal? 11. 
In 2 Timothy 7.8 about his course? 12. Do most Christians looking back over 
their life find much to regret? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
A LETTER TO THE CHURCH IN CORINTH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. When you write a letter you use 

' fine paper, and the best of pens and ink: do you know what materials Paul, or his 

amanuensis, used in writing the let- 

ter which we have for our study 

today? How long ago was it writ- 
ten? 

There were three kinds of mate- 
rials used as paper in the Roman 
Empire: papyrus, which was the 
inner coat of a plant that grew in 
swampy lands, especially common in 
Egypt; parchment, which was made 
of skins; and wooden tablets, which 
were covered with wax. « . 

We infer from Paul’s remark in 2 = 
Corinthians 3.3 that his letters wen Ancient Writing Material 

i ith ink upon papyrus. Let nls 
Riles for eotceat how his materials were prepared, The Egyptians 
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took pieces of the inner coat of the stem of the papyrus plant (which the Romans 
called liber, book), wet them and joined them together upon a board; then they 
put a cross layer over the first layer, pressed the two together and exposed them 
to the hot Egyptian sun. An especially smooth, glossy paper was made by rub- 
bing the sheets with the tooth of some animal. ‘ 

These sheets, ten inches long by three to twelve wide, were pasted together in 
long rolls. Some rolls have been preserved to this day which are nearly fifty 
yards in length. On the edge of the last sheet a stick was fastened so that it 
could all be rolled up like our maps. 

The ink was composed of lamp black and gum. The pen was a reed of much 
the same shape as our old-time quill pens; it was split like our pens, and there- 
fore had the name “cloven-footed.” 

Where was Paul when he wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians? Why 
did he write it? 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians. See the Topic for Young People. 

The Spectrum of Love. As you have seen a man of science take a beam of 
light and pass it through a crystal prism, as you have seen it come out on the 
other side of the prism broken up into its component colors—red, and blue, and 
yellow, and violet, and orange, and all the colors of the rainbow—so Paul passes 
this thing, Love, through the magnificent prism of his inspired intellect, and it 
comes out on the other side broken up into its elements. And in these few 
words we have what one might call the spectrum of Love, the analysis of Love. 
Notice that they have common, names; that they are virtues which we hear 
about everyday; that they are things which can be practiced by every man in 
any place in life. Patience, “love suffereth long”; kindness, “and is kind”; 
generosity, “love envieth not”; humility, “love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up”; courtesy, “doth not behave itself unseemly”; unselfishness, “seeketh not 
its own”; good temper, “is not provoked”; guilelessness, “taketh not account of 
evil”; sincerity, “rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.” 
—Henry Drummond, in The Greatest Thing in the World. 

What Paul’s Words Mean for Our Everyday Life. When we have plenty 
of love in our hearts we can stand a lot of annoyance from others; we don’t feel 
hurt when someone else is more successful than we or gets more praise from 
others than people see fit to give us; we do not go around boasting about our 
own fine qualities; or talk as if nobody else were quite as bright and capable as 
ourselves. 

When we have plenty of love in our hearts we behave to others with the ut- 
most kindness; we do not try to get ahead of others by hook or crook; we do 
not suspect everybody of having wrong intentions, ‘ 

When we have love we certainly do not take delight in doing anyone wrong; 


on the other hand we are happy when the right triumphs. In short, we can stand — 


anything because we are confident that God is controlling the world. We have 
faith that though everything else may fail, the thoughts of God will come to pass. 

And though all else comes to an end, love like that shall never end. It is 
eternal—Gerrit Verkuyl, in Scripture Memory Work. 

Love in Action. You remember the boy who had an apple and the boy who. 
had not. The one pleaded for just a bite, but was gruffly refused. Then he 
begged for the core, but the other replied, “There ain’t going to be no core.” 
There was a core to that boy’s heart, and we have no difficulty in finding a name 
for it—selfishness. We may be perfectly sure that, not only in the case of the 
apple, but in every case, big or little, the same spirit will rule, will dictate the 
speech and action. That is his disposition. It will be selfishness all through. 
He will probably succeed in life in the estimation of this world, but it will be a 
success based upon a galling, embittering selfishness. 

You remember also the other story in which the big lad offered his little 
friend the first bite of the apple he had found, and when the child took but a 
tiny piece, he cried, almost indignantly, “Bite bigger, Billy,” as though his gen- 
erosity was hurt at being taken on such a low level. I have no hesitation in 
calling that lad a “gentleman.” You forget the gutter, you forget the rough 
manner of his speech. You forget his rags, and say that in God’s sight—and T 
suppose no one else counts—you say that in God’s sight he was a “gentleman,” 
Onhe he had the righ the disposition, the soul of one. 

“Now,” says Paul, “let us get down to the springs of action.” Why do yo 
think in the way you do? Why do you speak in the way you do? Why do rail 
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act as you do? It is that unseen spirit within Which dictates everything. If the 
fountain is sweet, the waters will be sweet. If the fountain is bitter, the waters 
will be bitter. And I would have the waters sweet—W. J. Farrow. : 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


O merchant at heaven’s mart for heavenly ware! 

Love is the only coin that passes there—Archbishop French. 
This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above; 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love—Cerald Massey. 


The glory of life is to love, not to be loved.tHugh Black. 


“He who thinks he cannot love his neighbor as himself needs to learn to love 
himself less.” 


Note-Book Work. XV. Paul’s Hymn of Love. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What happened at Troas? 2. What can you learn about Miletus? 3. What 
shows the true affection between Paul and the Ephesian elders? 4. What is it 
to be “pure from the blood of all men”? 5. What is it to be “bound in spirit”? 
6. Were they who tried to dissuade Paul from going to Jerusalem his friends? 
7. What was the trouble with their attitude? 8. What did Jesus say that Peter 
was to him when Peter would dissuade Jesus from going up to his cross at 
Jerusalem? (Matthew 16.21-33.) 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: WHAT LOVE DOES 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson, From what letter is our lesson taken 
today? Who wrote it? What experiences had Paul in Corinth? The words 
of our lesson are the most beautiful and the best loved of all Paul’s writings. 
Let us repeat our memory verses together. 

A Description of Love. Our word patience is borrowed from the Latin, and 
means suffering. If we love others we shall be patient with them, longsuffering 
toward them. “How often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him? 
Until seven times?” Peter questioned, and you remember that Jesus answered, 
“T say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven.” Love 
suffereth long. 

Once a boy put out his foot for another to stumble over as he came out of 
the schoolyard gate. The boy was tripped up, and fell heavily upon the stone 
walk. The offender was laughing heartily when he looked around and saw his 
teacher by his side. “Was that kind?” the teacher questioned. How do you 
think the boy felt? Was there any love in his heart when he did that deed? 
Love is kind, . 

Cain, you know, was a farmer, and his brother Abel was a shepherd. Some 
one imagines Cain saying to himself: “Father is putting all the hard work on 
me. I have to plow and sow, and reap, and do all the rough labor about this 
farm, and all that Abel has to dois to sit on a rock under a nice shade tree 
and watch a few sheep all day.” We know that Cain was envious and jealous 
of his brother and when his own offering of fruit was not accepted by God, but 


_Abel’s lamb was, Cain was so angry that he killed Abel. Love envicth not. 


Once a small boy exclaimed happily, “There, I jumped two feet high that 
time,” but his older brother spoiled his happiness by saying to him, “Pooh! 
Think that is great, do you? Why, I can jump four feet high!” Love thinks 
not of self, to boast what it can do; love thinks of others. Love vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up. 

There is an Eastern proverb which says, “By patience and perseverance and a 
bottle of sweet oil, the snail at length reaches Jerusalem.” What do you think 
is meant by the “bottle of sweet oil”? The oil of courtesy to others helps much 
along the long, rough road of life. One who is ruled by love will not be guilty 
of rude manners or discourteous deeds of which he is afterwards ashamed, for 
love doth not behave itself unseemly. : ; 

Fishermen say that a fish’s life is a wholly selfish life. A fish lives only to eat 
others, and to avoid being eaten itself. There are some human beings whose lives 
are just as selfish. Don’t be selfish, or “shell-fish,” as a little girl once read the 
word. Love seeketh not its own. : 

Two kinds of gum are used upon postage stamps, a softer gum for winter than 
is used in summer. The harder gum, which is necessary to keep the stamps from 
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sticking together in summer, makes the stamps curl up in winter, rendering 
them difficult to handle. “Some people are like stamps. If it suits them, they 
are good-natured; but if the weather is unpleasant, they are unpleasant.” Peo- 
ple who are ruled by love are always good-natured, for love is not provoked. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke gives two good rules which he says ought to be written 
on every heart: Never believe anything bad about anybody unless you posi- 
tively know it is true; never tell even that unless you feel that it is absolutely 
necessary, and that God is listening while you tell it. Love taketh not account of 
evil. 

Love is sincere. It rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth. Love beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

Love never Faileth. Once there was a barn door that was very hard to move. 
It was one of those old-fashioned doors we used to see in the country. It slid 
along on a track, and sometimes it was almost impossible to open it. At last it 
stuck fast and no one could move it. So they sent for a carpenter. He took it 
off, and put some oil in it, and then it moved so easily that you could have pushed 
it open with your little finger. It needed oil, that was all. 

There are many things in life that are like that barn door. They are hard. 
We need something to make them go, and I am going to tell you this morning 
what will always make hard things easy. It is love. 

Sometimes there is trouble in the house, or in school, or out on the playground, 
and when we come to look we find we have forgotten to put the love in, and 
things won’t run very long without love, any more than a car will run without 
oil—Condensed from For the Children’s Hour, by Stuart Nye Hutchison. 

How to Tell Genuine Love. The ruby is a very precious stone, but some 
other stones closely resemble it—such as the garnet and the spinel. Sometimes 
only experts are able to tell the difference. If the expert is in doubt he takes an 
instrument called a dichroscope and examines the stone through it. The dichro- 
scope makes him see double. It gives him two images of the same stone. If 
the one image be orange-red and the other carmine-red, then the expert knows 
he is looking at the real ruby, for the garnet and the spinel do not show two 
colors under the dichroscope. 

Real love is like the ruby: it stands the test of the dichroscope, it divides in 
two. What do I mean by that? Let me tell you in a story. 

A teacher was once trying to explain to a class of tiny tots. She knew 
it was useless to give them an explanation out of a dictionary, so she asked in- 
stead if any of them could show her what love meant. At first all were silent. 
Then one little maiden of six rose shyly from her seat, went to the teacher and 
flinging her arms around the teacher’s neck, gave her a good hug, and said “That’s 
love.” “Yes,” said the teacher, and smiled. “That is love. But love is something 
more. Can you show me what more love is?” ‘The little girl thought a moment. 
Then she began to put the chairs in order, and to clean the blackboard. When 
she had finished she said, “Love is helping people, too.” 

That little girl was right. Love is not merely saying, it is doing. This world 
would be a happier place if there was a little more telling people that we loved 
them. But that is only one-half of love, it is only one image of the ruby, the 
orange-red. It leaves out the other image, the carmine-red, and without it we 
cannot have real love any more than we can have a real ruby. The love that 
stops at words and doesn’t go on to deeds is not, after all, worth much.—Con- 
densed from a Story in The Expository Times. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: 1 Corinthians 13.4-7, 13. 


Every morning seems to say: 

“There’s something happy on the way, : 
And God sends love to you!”—Dr. Henry yan Dyke. 
He who loves best his fellow man 
Is loving God the holiest way he can.—Alice Cary. 

Note-Book Work. XV. Statements about what love does; about what love 
does not do; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Where did we leave Paul two weeks ago? 3. Trace on the map Paul’s course 
from Miletus to Tyre. 3. What happened at Miletus? 4. What happened at 
Tyre? 5. What did Paul tell his friends at Miletus to remember? 6. Why did 
Paul have so many friends? 7. Is there some one who needs you for a friend? 
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Lesson 1V—Ocronrr 23 
PAUL’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 


Golden Text 


Let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due sea- 
son we shall reap, if we faint not. Galatians 6.9 


LESSON Acts 20.1 to 21.17 DEVOTIONAL READING John 15.1-14 
REFERENCE MATERIAL, Romans 16.3-16, 21-23; 2 Timothy 4.19-21 


ACTS 21.1 And when it came to pass that we were parted from them, and had 
set sail, we came with a straight course unto Cos, and the next day unto 
Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara: 2 and having found a ship crossing over 
unto Phenicia, we went aboard, and set sail. And when we had come in sight 
of Cyprus, leaving it on the left hand, we sailed unto Syria, and landed at Tyre; 
for there the ship was to unlade her burden. 4 And having found the dis- 
ciples, we tarried there seven days: and these said to Paul through the Spirit, 
that he should not set foot in Jerusalem. 5 And when it came to pass that we 
had accomplished the days, we departed and went on our journey; and they 
all, with wives and children, brought us on our way till we were out of the 
city: and kneeling down on the beach, we prayed, and bade each other fare- 
well; 6 and we went on board the ship, but they returned home again. 

“@ And when we had finished the voyags from Tyre, we arrived at Ptolemais; 
and we saluted the brethren, and abode with them one day. 8 And on the 
morrow we departed, and came unto Cesarea: and entering into the house of 
Philip the evangelist, who was one of the seven, we abode with him. 9 Now 
this man had four virgin daughters, who prophesied. 10 And as we tarried 
there some days, there came down from Judea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 
il And coming to us, and taking Paul’s girdle, he bound his own feet and 
hands, and said, Thus saith the Holy Spirit, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles. 12 And when we heard these things, both we and they of that place 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 13 Then Paul answered, What do ye, 
weeping and breaking my heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 14 And when he 
would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 

15 And after these days we took up our baggage and went up to Jerusalem. 
16 And there went with us also certain of the disciples from Czsarea, bringing 
with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, with whom we should lodge. 

17 And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE, 20.1-6. 
TiS ATOEROAS 2207-12. 
UI. THE SAIL TO ASSOS, MITYLENE, CHIOS, AND MILETUS, 20. 
3-17. 
IV. PAUL?S SPEECH AT MILETUS TO THE ELDERS OF EPHESUS 
AND THE PARTY ON THE SHORE, 20.18-38. : 
V. FROM MILETUS TO TYRE, 21.1-3. After parting with the Ephesian 
elders on the beach at Miletus, Paul entered the coasting vessel in which he had 
come from Assos and continued his journey around the western shore of Asia 
Minor, stopping on suceessive nights at the islands of Cos and Rhodes, and ar- 
riving on the third day at Patara. See the Geographical Background, He was 
hastening to Jerusalem with the offerings of the Gentile Christians, and wished 
to reach them in time for the festival of Pentecost, therefore at Patara he em- 
barked in a swifter-sailing merchant ship which was bound directly for Phe- 
nicia. The island of Cyprus was passed on their left as they journeyed south- 
eastward, and Tyre was speedily reached. 
VI. AT TYRE, 21.4-6, Here the ship’s cargo was put off, and the seven 
days’ stay gave Paul an opportunity to visit the Christians in the city, They had 
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been told by the Spirit of the dangers awaiting Paul in Jerusalem, and they 
urged him not to hazard his life, but he was not to be shaken from his purpose. 
When the time for departure came, the little company of men, women and 
children came with him to the beach, where prayer was offered and farewells 
were said. 

VU. THE JOURNEY CONTINUED TO CAHSAREA, WHERE AGABUS 
FORETOLD PAUL’S CAPTIVITY, 21.7-14. From Tyre to Ptolemais, where 
a day was spent with the Christian community, and then on to Cesarea, the ship 
sped. In the home of Philip the Evangelist Paul spent several days. His four 
daughters prophesied, or preached, as we should say. The world recalls that 
Paul prohibited women from preaching at Corinth (1 Cor. 14.34) and at Ephesus 
(1 Tim. 2.12), but forgets that these four daughters of Philip were preachers 
and that Phoebe was a deacon of the church at Cenchree (Rom, 16.1). Condi- 
tions in the local churches may have made Paul’s prohibition wise for those 
places. At Cesarea the prophet Agabus, who had come to Caesarea from Judea, 
and knew something of the bitter feeling that prevailed in Jerusalem against 
Paul, warned Paul in no uncertain words. Taking Paul’s girdle, Agabus bound 
with it his own feet and hands, at the same time announcing that the Holy 
Spirit had said in like manner the owner of the girdle should be bound at Jeru- 
salem by the Jews and delivered into the hands of the Gentiles. The symbolic 
act recalls 1 K. 22.11; Isa. 20.2; Jer. 13.1; Ezek. 4 and 5. Paul’s travelling com- 
panions joined with the disciples of Caesarea in beseeching him not to continue 
his journey to Jerusalem. What do ye (what are you about), weeping and 
breaking my heart? exclaimed the great apostle; J (for my part) am ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. The will of the Lord be done, then acknowledged they all. 

VIII. PAUL’S ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM, 21.15-17. Resolute in his pur- 
pose to accomplish his task, Paul went on to Jerusalem, where he was gladly 
meee’ by the brethren, and was received in the house of Mnason, a native of 

yprus. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Taking Paul’s girdle, verse 11. A girdle was worn by both men and women 
to fasten their loose, flowing robes. It was of leather, or of cloth sometimes 
richly embroidered with silk or with silver or gold thread. It was several yards 
long, and was wound around the waist. 

He bound his own feet and hands, verse 11. His revelation was made in that 
dramatic form which impresses the mind with a stronger sense of reality than 
mere words can do, and which was made familiar to the Jews of old by the prac- 
tice of the Hebrew prophets. As Isaiah (20) loosed the sackcloth from his 
loins and put off his shoes from his feet, to declare how the Egyptian captains 
should be led away into Assyria naked and barefoot,—or as the girdle of Jere- 
miah (13), in its strength and in its decay, was made a type of the people of 
Israel in their privilege and their fall—Agabus, in like manner, used the imagery 
of action—Conybeare and Howson, in The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What experiences befell Paul 
at Ephesus? When had Paul been at Cesarea? When had he visited Cyprus? 

Bound for Jerusalem. About a year has passed since the riot at Ephesus, 
the subject of our lesson two weeks ago. The outbreak ended Paul’s labors in 
that city, He went first to Troas (2 Cor, 2.12) and then to Philippi, where Titus 
joined him and brought good news from the Church at Corinth.. Several months 
were spent in “these parts”—-Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea. ‘The Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written from Macedonia. Paul went on to Greece and 
during his three months’ sojourn at Corinth wrote his Epistle to the Romans. 

_With the money he had collected for the poor in Jerusalem, Paul then began 
his journey to that city. He intended sailing from Cenchree, the port of 
Corinth, directly to Syria, but learning of a plot the Jews had made against his 
life, he changed his plans and went back by the way he had come through Mace- 
donia. The longer route made it impossible for Paul to reach Jerusalem in 
time for the Passover, as he had hoped to do; and he now aimed to arrive there 
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at Pentecost, fifty days later. This gave him time to stop at Philippi. Luke is 
now with him, for the we appears again in the text. Paul sailed from. Neapolis, 
the port of Philippi, for Troas, where the other delegates to Jerusalem were 
awaiting him, and there spent a-week. 

On the last night of his stay in Troas, Paul preached to the disciples in a 
room on the third story of a house. There were many lights burning, and the 
room was crowded and hot. At midnight a lad named Eutychus was overcome 
by sleep and from the window where he was seated fell to the pavement below. 
He was taken up as dead, and great was the excitement and sorrow. But Paul 
rushed down and embraced him, and told the people that he would live. After. 
sharing in the Lord’s Supper, Paul talked on till morning came, when friends 
brought the lad alive and there was great rejoicing. 

Paul’s companions took ship from Troas, sailing around the promontory to 
Assos whither Paul went by land and joined them. Their ship stopped for the 
night when the wind fell at Mitylene, a point opposite Chios, and again opposite 
Samos, and in a few days reached Miletus. The voyage from Assos to Miletus 
and from there to Patara was made in a small craft that did not venture out 
into the open sea but “hugged the coast,” going from one island to another, but 
at Patara Paul took passage on a large merchant vessel whose course was straight 
across the sea to Tyre. 

The time is a month before Pentecost, a. p. 56 (54 to 58 are dates held by 
some scholars). 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Cos and Rhodes are islands in the A’gean Sea off the coast of Caria, one of 
the Roman provinces in the western part of Asia Minor. Cos was noted for the 
worship of A%sculapius and the study of medicine. The city of Rhodes at the 
northeast corner of the island of the same name, had its Colossus of the sun- 
god, counted one of the wonders of the world, though in Paul’s time it lay pros- 
trate, having been overthrown by an earthquake. Patara was a great seaport on 
the coast of Lycia. 
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" We are now back to the old, familiar places in Palestine, long since lost sight 
of in Luke’s narrative—Pheenicia and Tyre and Ptolemais and Czsarea. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“T shrank not from declaring unto you anything that was profitable,” declared 
Paul in his address to the Ephesian elders at Miletus. Profitableness was Paul’s 
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standard that guided him in imparting information. This should guide a teacher 
today. What is profitable for one class may not be for another. Are you sure 
that your teaching is not above—or below—your pupils? Are you sure that it 
is not foreign to their interests and their needs? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL REVIEWS HIS MINISTRY 


Lesson Material: Acts 20.17-27, 33-35; 21.13-15. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “Never had Paul gone to Jerusalem 
without a heart full of emotion,” as Conybeare and Howson remind us—“neither 
in those early years, when he came an enthusiastic boy from Tarsus to the school 
of Gamaliel—not on his return from Damascus, after the greatest change that 
could have passed over an inquisitor’s mind—not when he went with Barnabas 
from Antioch to the Council, which was to decide an anxious controversy. Now 
he went.to Jerusalem calmly and resolutely, though doubtful of his reception 
among the Christian Brethren, and not knowing what would happen on the 
morrow.” 

“If Paul could have looked toward later days,” Dr. Lynn H. Hough suggests, 
“he might have seen with prophetic eyes the figure of John Huss as he journeyed 
to the great council at Constance in the Fifteenth Century. He might have seen 
the figure of Luther as he journeyed to Worms in the Sixteenth Century. He 
might have seen himself as one of a great host traveling with noble courage the 
way of danger in the name of Christ.” 

Why was Paul in such haste that he sailed past his friends at Ephesus? When 
and how did he meet the elders of the Ephesian church? What did he tell them 
in the address reported by Luke? 

Paul Reviews his Ministry. Our lesson gives us Paul’s retrospect of his 
ministry at Ephesus. A sort of noble pride runs through it, born of the con- 
sciousness of duty faithfully done. What a joy it is when we come to give an 
account of any stewardship entrusted to us, to be able to give that account with 
joy and not with grief! 

His retrospect gives us a beautiful picture of what an ideal ministry is like. 
It was an earnest ministry. It was no pastime for him; it was a serious and 
solemn business. He agenized even to tears for the souls of men. It was a 
faithful ministry. He declared the whole counsel of God. He kept back noth- 
ing that was profitable. And therefore he could proudly declare that he was 
pure from the blood of all men, The man who slurs over the solemn warnings 
of the Gospel is not dealing fairly with men’s souls. Paul was not only the 
preacher, he was also the pastor. He not only taught the crowds in public, but 
he taught also from house to house. This individual dealing is the most diffi- 
cult, but at the same time the most rewarding part of a minister’s duty. But it 
is not the minister’s duty alone. People who cannot preach can speak the per- 
sonal word. It was a blameless ministry. To avoid even the suspicion of making 
the gospel a way of gain, Paul throughout his sojourn in Ephesus supported him- 
self by his own labor. It was an evangelical ministry. The theme of it was “re- 
pentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’—Condensed from 
a Sermon by Dr. J. D. Jones. 

A Contrast to Paul’s Review. 


O Life, thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as I! 
Dim, backward as I cast my view 
What sick’ning scenes appear! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me through 
Too justly I may fear: ; 
Still caring, dispairing, 
Must be my bitter doom; 
My woes here shall close ne’er 
; But with the closing tomb.—Robert Burns. 

Paul the Teacher and the Pastor. The address of Paul to the elders makes 
it clear that he was not contented with a public proclamation of the gospel. He 
taught privately from house to house. The message which the living Christ had 
intrusted to him was the one engrossing matter of his life. Sooner or later it 
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crept into every conversation. It was the real object back of every visit he made. 
It was the heart of all his activities, it was the inspiration of all his speech. 

This picture of the great apostle teaching from house to house captures the 
reader’s imagination. You begiu to feel the secret of Paul’s power. You begin 
to understand the compulsion of his personality. The intimate personal rela- 
tion of the teacher, following the forceful public presentation of the preacher, 
ve the seizure of the truth upon the individual life a completely powerful 

ing, 

The “house to house” presentation of the gospel is a matter in which every 
Christian can have a share. In fact, whether we plan it or not, we are all 
teachers in the intimate contacts of our daily life. Out from us there goes an 
incentive toward God or a subtle poison of selfishness and indulgence. From 
house to house we are carrying all unconsciously a message which for good or 
evil changes the lives of men. 

The memorable scene when Paul prayed for the last time with the Ephesian 
elders, and they fell upon his neck weeping and kissing him, is a sudden revela- 
tion of the warmth of his love and of the warmth of men’s love for him. It 
is a revelation of Paul the pastor. 

“Tt is not the truth which you speak so much as the truth which you live, which 
will mold a community,” said a sagacious professor of practical theology to a 
group of young divinity students. The truth which Paul preached and the 
truth which he lived were one. That truth inspired all his relations to men. It 
made him a pastor who loved his children in the gospel with an intensity which 
less eager and generous natures never know. He knew what it was to have, his 
heart torn by the sins and the follies of his flock. He knew what it was to have 
his whole life filled with rapturous joy because of their growth in faithfulness 
and Christian devotion. He gave himself to them with an abandon of Christian 
affection —Dr. Lynn H. Hough, in The Christian Advocate. 

The Object of Paul’s Life. “I hold not my life of any account as dear unto 
myself, so that I may accomplish my course,” declared Paul. He does not say 
that he does not value his life, but that he does not value his life for himself. 
He does not consider that his life was given to him alone, that it has worth only 
for what he himself can “get out of it.”’ He has a higher motive in living— 
“For me to live is Christ,” he says in his letter to the Philippians. You recall 
his words in an earlier lesson: “Know ye not that they that run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize? Even so run, that ye may attain.” And now 
toward the close of his life he says that the goal ever before him has been to 
accomplish his course. 

To me to live is what? “To me to live is myself!” “Suppose that it is so,” 
suggests Henry Drummond. “What kind of end to a life is this? How much 
nobler a center our life is worthy of—our one life—which is to live forevermore; 
which is to live with a great center or a mean one—meanly or greatly forever- 
more! Think of living with oneself for ever and for ever. Think of having 
lived, living now, and ever more living, only for this. Look with complacency on 
such a life if you can— 

“‘T lived for myself, I thought for myself, 
For myself, and none beside, 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if he had never died.’ ; 


“To me to live is Christ. Contrast it with all the other objects of life; take 
all the centers out of all the great lives, and compare them one by one. Can you 
match the life-creed of Paul—‘To me to live is Christ’? 

“Po me to live is—business,’ ‘Io me to live is—pleasure,’ “To me to live is— 
myself. We can all tell in a moment what our religion is really worth. “To me 
to live is-—what? What are we living for? What rises naturally to our heart 
when we press it with a test like this: ‘To me to live is—what? First thoughts, 
it is said, are best in matters of conscience. What was the first thought that came 
into your hearts just then? What word trembled on your lip just now—‘to me 
to live is-—was it business, was it money, was it self, was it Christ? ; 

“The time will come when we shall ask ourselves why we ever crushed this 
infinite substance of our life within these narrow bounds, and centered that 
which lasts for ever on what must pass away. In the perspective of eternity all 
lives will seem poor, and small, and lost, and self-condemned beside a life for 
Christ.” 
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For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Paul’s friendships. See Chapter XVII 
of The Gift of Influence, by Hugh Black. 

2. Nurse Wilson, in one of Charles Reade’s books, has this to say to her young 
mistress on the Troas mishap: “Why, Miss, we do read of Eutychus, how he 
snoozed off setting under Paul himself—up in the windy—and down a-tumbled. 
But parson says it wasn’t that he didn’t love religion, or why should Paul make it 
his business to bring him to life again, ’stead of letting ’un lie for a warning to 
the sleepy-headed ones? “Iwas a wearied body, not a cold heart to God,’ says 
our parson.” But after all, there is one point in the context not to be over- 
looked by apologists for Futychus,—that Paul did not apparently regard the 
young man’s fall as a warning against long discourses; for after the resuscita- 
tion he talked again a long while, even till break of day.—Francis Jocox, in Side- 
Lights on Scripture Texts. 

3. Lam glad beyond measure that I am one of the many who have stood ready 
to spend and be spent, pledged to fight while life lasts, the great fight for right- 
eousness, and for brotherhood, and for the welfare of mankind—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. To what period does this prophecy of Isaiah belong? 2. Read Isaiah’s denun- 
ciation of intemperance in Isaiah 5.11-23. 3. What was “the crown of pride of 
Ephraim’? 4. Describe the situation of Samaria, 5. Who is “the mighty and 
strong one,” verse 2? 6. How did the drunkards of Judah ridicule Isaiah? 7. 
How did the prophet meet that ridicule? 8. Who are “these,” verse 7? 9. When 
and by whom was Samaria conquered? 10. Jerusalem? 11. How has the prohibi- 
tion law been enforced in our land? 12.,What has been its effect? 13. What has 
been the progress of temperance reform in Great Britain? 14. In Africa? 15. 
In Asia? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
PAUL AND HIS FRIENDS 


Lesson Material: Acts 20.17, 36-38; 21.3-8, 12-14. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem 
recalls at many points Christ’s last journey there to meet his crucifixion. Both 
knew that they were facing the gravest peril, and both were certain that go they 
must. But there was this difference. The friends of Jestts were blind to his 
approaching death, but the friends of Paul fully realized his danger and every- 
where sought to dissuade him from going to meet it. / 

When Stanley found Livingstone in the heart of Africa he begged him to re- 
turn home. He was old and feeble; he was destitute of men and means to 
enable him to make practical progress. But, like Paul, none of these things 
moved him. ‘No, no,” he said to Stanley, “to be knighted by the Queen and 
welcomed by thousands of admirers would be pleasant, but it is impossible. It 
must not be. I must finish my task.” Paul was determined to finish his task. 

Saying Farewell to Friends. Paul sailed past Ephests, becatise he was 
anxious to reach Jerusalem by the day of Pentecost, but when his ship stopped at 
Miletus he sent word to the church at Ephesus, thirty miles away, asking the 
elders to meet him. They came, and Paul talked with them; he recalled his min- 
istry among them and exhorted them to continue steadfast. Then he kneeled 
down and prayed with them all, and they all wept, and fell on Paul’s neck and 
kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the word which he had spoken that they 
should behold his face no more. 

At Tyre the ship tarried to unload and Paul was met by the Christians there. 
On the ship’s departure they all, men, women and children, went to see him off, 
and kneeling on the beach Paul prayed with them and bade them farewell. 

It is always hard to say good-bye to those with whom one has lived and 
worked and whom one has learned to love. If we were old Romans, Dr. Bab- 
cock tells us, who thought “Vale!” meant “forever,” we might well hesitate to 
speak the word, but “good-bye” for Christians, even if it should be for the last 
time on earth, is only the difference between “good-night” and “good-morning,” 
and if it comes hesitatingly, one should stretch it out into the loveliest of wishes, 
“God be with you.” This-was Paul’s way, he commended his friends and co- 
workers to God. 

On his return from his lecture tour in America and England, Dan Crawford, 
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the modern apostolic missionary to Africa, stopped at one of the Fiji Islands and 
addressed a great meeting of ex-cannibals. Then the people all went with him 
to the wharf to say good-bye. Mr.-Crawford describes the scene. “First of all 
you had the great ship ablaze with arc lamps, steam up, and almost off, Lined 
up on the wharf was this strong native choir, with flashing eyes, singing out of 
the darkness: ‘God be with you till we meet again!’ And there was I ‘with the 
whole crowd of my giddy fellow-passengers, leaning over the bulwarks, They 
were horribly embarrassed at this Sunday-go-to-meeting business rammed down 
their throats! The embarrassment was the more painful because some of them 
professed to go to church once in a blue moon. There you have black, despised 
natives, brave enough to do a thing that they (the whites) would rather die 
than do—I mean sing God’s hymns with parting prayers from a public wharf.” 

Discouragers. At Cesarea Paul’s friends united with the Christians there in 
trying to dissuade Paul from going to Jerusalem. They feared he would meet 
with harm there from his enemies. But Paul had counted the cost. 

“Why do you weep and break my heart?” questioned Paul. “I am ready not 
to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Not till they found that they could not persuade him did his friends say, “The 
will of the Lord be done.” 

During the Boer War when the Boers were encamped against the city of 
Ladysmith, the English officer in command of the besieged city learned that a 
soldier was going about among those who were valiantly defending the city, and 
telling them that they could never hold out till help arrived. The soldier was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for being a “discourager,” If all discour- 
agers could be restrained from plying their words, what a world of difference it 
would make! 

Hardest of all to endure are the discouraging words of kind-hearted friends 
who, with the best of intentions, seek to dissuade one from following a course 
of duty. When Jesus announced to his disciples his intention of going up to 
Jerusalem where, he told them, suffering and death awaited him, Peter in his 
devoted love for his Master sought to dissuade him from his purpose. “Be it 
far from thee, Lord: this shall never be unto thee,” he exclaimed impulsively. 
“Thou art a stumbling-block unto me,” said Jesus, “for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things of men.” 

Do not be discouragers. Do not be a stumbling-block in the path of one on 
duty bent. Be an encourager. Speed him on his way. When Christian was 
sinking in the Slough of Despond a man called Help came and gave him his hand 
and drew him out. Be such a help to those who need it. Be an encourager. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear; 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win—Fanny Kemble. 

We are not right until we can pray heartily, not say submissively, “Thy will be 
done !”—George Macdonald. 

All that a true soldier wants to know is that he understands his orders.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

The man who spreads depression and breeds discouragement ought to be 
ostracized.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

Pay as little attention to discouragements as possible; plough ahead as a 
steamer does, rough or smooth, rain or shine—M. D. Babcock. 

Note-Book Work. XVI. Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What kind of liquor did the drunkards of Isaiah’s time use ? 2, Have you 
ever heard it said that such liquor is not harmful? 3. What were its effects upon 
the Ephraimites? 4. Upon the people of Judah? 5. What effect does Isaiah 
say that the use of intoxicating drinks has upon the mind? (Verse 7.) 6. Upon 
the nation’s life? 7. Why is intoxicating liquor prohibited in our country? 8. 
How long has it been prohibited? 9. What ha been the effect upon crime? To. 
Upon prosperity? 11. How is smoking harmful for a growing youth? 12. What 
does temperance mean? 
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TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL AND HIS FRIENDS 


Lesson Material: Acts 20,17, 18a, 35-38; 21.1-6. : ‘ 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. I read the other day of a little girl 
who had been on a long visit to her grandfather. The old man had been very 
kind to her, and she loved him dearly, and did not like to think of parting from 
him. So she said to her grandfather one day, “I don’t think it is nice to say 
good-by, Grandpa; it makes me want to cry. So I think I won’t say good-by 
either to you or the pony. You can just pretend you are going to the office as 
usual, and I shall pretend I am going to see you again in the evening.” She 
was a wise little girl, was she not? None of us like saying good-by to our 
friends, do we? 

After the riot in Ephesus about the silver shrines, Paul thought it better to go 
away for a time, so he went for another journey all round about to visit the 
churches once more. He did not come back to Ephesus, but as his boat stopped 
at a seaport town not very far away he sent for the chief men of the Ephesian 
Church—deacons or elders—that they might come and say good-by and get some 
parting messages. 

What is our lesson title today? It was a sad farewell, for Paul had said to the 
elders, “I know that we shall never see one another again.” The Bible story tells 
us that his friends cried to think they would never see their dear friend and 
teacher any more. We listen eagerly to what our friends say to us before they 
start on a journey. Very likely they leave us something to do for them, or 
something to remember. Often—when one friend leans from a railway carriage 
to say good-by to another friend on the platform—the last words are, “You won’t 
forget, will you?” So Paul said, “You will remember what I have taught you? 
You won’t forget, will you?” What did he want them to remember? 

“Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.”—Grace Winter, in the Sunday-school Chronicle. 

Every One Needs Friends. Little Ralph Messena, who had been run down 
by a truck the week before, was lying on his cot in a ward on the third floor 
of Bellevue Hospital, with an arm and a leg in a plaster cast. It was visitors’ 
day. Ralph lay and watched the faces of other sufferers brighten at the touch 
of loving hands, and after a while called the nurse: 

“Please, can I be rolled out on the balcony?” he begged. The nurse tucked 
him up comfortably, and Ralph watched the thousand or so relatives or friends 
as they passed through the courtyard to or fro on their way to call on the pa- 
tients. Ralph’s mother is dead. He had no one to come and visit him. His 
heart was sad and lonely. But he did not cry. Instead, he sang. He raised his 
face until it was bathed in sunshine, cleared his throat, and sang loud and clear 
and sweet with a pathos that touched the hearts of all who heard. The pro- 
cession of visitors halted and windows on all sides of the courtyard were raised, 
until the plaintive notes seemed to fill every corner of the great hospital. 

“Say, youngster, you ain’t blue, are you?” tenderly asked a man sitting near 
Ralph on the balcony. “Not now,” said the boy, “but somebody has come to 
see everybody here today except me.” 

“Say, youngster, don’t you fret! You’ve got more friends here now than all 
the rest of us put together,” said the man—Unknown. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Acts 20.35. 

“T need a friend 
And you need a friend, 
To love and help each day. 
So I'll be a friend, 
And you'll be a friend, 
And love and help alway.” 

Note-Book Work. XVI. The Lesson Topic; three statements about Paul’s 
farewell with his Ephesian friends; two statements about his farewell at Cx- 
sarea; a Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What vow ‘did the Rechabites take? 2. How did Jeremiah test them? 3. Why 
was this an especially hard test? 4. How did they stand the test? 5. What did 
they say? 6. Would that be a good thing for everyone to say? 7. Why do we 
have a World’s Temperance Sunday? 8. What does the word temperance mean? 
g. Can one be intemperate in the use of anything besides liquor? 10. With soda 
water? 31, Gum? 12. Cigarettes? 
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STRONG DRINK IN A NATION’S LIFE—WORLD’S TEM- 
PERANCE SUNDAY 


Golden Text 
Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink. Habakkuk 2.15 


LESSON Isaiah 28.1-13 DEVOTIONAL READING Proverbs 23.29-35 
REFERENCE MATERIAL, Isaiah 5.11-13, 22, 23; Amos 4.1, 2 


ISAIAH 28.1 Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, and to 
the fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head of the fat valley 
of them that are overcome with wine! 2 Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and 
strong one; as a tempest of hail, a destroying storm, as a tempest of mighty 
waters overflowing, will he cast down to the earth with the hand. 3 The crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot: 4 and the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head of the fat valley, 
shall be as the first-ripe fig before the summer; which when he that looketh 
upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up. 5 In that day will 
Jehovah of hosts become a crown of glory, and a diadem of beauty, unto the 
residue of his people; 6 and a spirit of justice to him that sitteth in judgment, 
and strength to them that turn back the battle at the gate. 

7 And even these reel with wine, and stagger with strong drink; the priest 
and the prophet reel with strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they 
stagger with strong drink; they err in vision, they stumble in judgment. 8 
For all tables are full of vomit and filthiness, so that there is no place clean. 

9 Whom will he teach knowledge? and whom will he make to understand the 
message? them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn from the breasts? 
10 For it is precept upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, line 
upon line; here a little, there a little. 

11 Nay, but by men of strange lips and with another tongue will he speak to 
this people; 12 to whom he said, This is the rest, give ye rest to him that is 
weary; and this is the refreshing: yet they would not hear. 13 Therefore 
shall the word of Jehovah be unto them precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, there a little; that they 
' may go, and fall backward, and be broken, and snared, and taken. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. THE DRUNKARDS OF EPHRAIM, verses 1-4. See the Historical Back- 
ground. Isaiah pictures the northern capital, Samaria, its crown of Pride, as a 
drunken reveler whose head is garlanded with a wreath of fading flowers. 
Samaria had a commanding situation, crowning a low hill in the center of a 
fertile valley, its slopes terraced with vineyards and gardens, and Isaiah speaks 
of it as on the head of the fat valley. The prophet predicts the speedy fall of 
Samaria. Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one,—Assytia—who is to 
be his agent in chastising the Ephraimites: Isa. 10.5, 6. He compares the im- 
pending Assyrian invasion to a tempest of hail, a destroying storm, a tempest of 
mighty waters. Like the first ripe fig of summer, which is no sooner seen than 
it is seized and eaten, shall the city be taken and destroyed. “The fact that 
Shalmaneser, or his successor Sargon, did not conquer Samaria till after the 
lapse of three years (Luke 1810) does not detract from the truth of the 
prophecy; it is enough that both the thirst of the conqueror and the utter de- 
struction of Samaria answered to it” (Delitzsch). 

Il. A WORD OF COMFORT TO THE FAITHFUL FEW, verses 5, 6. 
Isaiah concludes his prophecy with a word of comfort for those who remain 
faithful: Jehovah shall be to them a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty, 
inspiring with the spirit of justice him that sitteth in judgment, and strengthen- 
ing those that drive the enemy from their gates. , 

WI. THE DRUNKARDS OF JUDAH, verses 7-13. Isaiah now turns to the 
leaders of Judah (see verse 14), and denounces them for the same vices as con- 
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trolled the Ephraimites. Even these are reeling and staggering under the influ- 
ence of strong drink, the prophets are unable to discern the meaning of visions, 
the priests are unable to give just judgments. Isaiah has surprised them at a 
sacrificial feast, when there is no clean spot because of their drunkenness. “The 
prophet paints from nature here without idealizing. He reviews their conduct 
as it were in a mirror, and then in the severest terms holds up this before them, 
adults as they were’ (Delitzsch). They turn upon him insolently, and with 
mocking words they tell him they are not children needing to be taught, they 
are of age, and they are weary of the endless monotony, the stammering jargon, 
the platitudes and repetitions of his warnings. “The original tzaw latzaw, tzaw 
latzaw, kaw lakaw, kaw lakaw is a mocking conformation of Isaiah’s message to 
a nurse’s child-prattle. We might attempt to reproduce it by ‘Law on law, 
law on law, saw on saw, saw on saw (saw instead of saying, for the sake of 
rhyme), a bittie here and a bittie there’ The priests attempt to convey the im- 
pression of stale and wearisome iteration in the prophet’s message” (New Century 
Bible). 

wyog returns Isaiah, making use of their own scornful utterances, “Yes, the 
words of the Lord shall indeed come from seemingly stammering lips and in a 
strange jargon, for he shall speak to you through your enemies, the Assyrians. 
(The Assyrian language, although closely allied to the Hebrew, was sufficiently 
different from it both in grammar and in vocabulary to seem a ‘stammering’ or 
‘barbarous’ tongue to Isaiah’s contemporaries.) ‘There has been but one remedy 
for your safety—your deliverance from the calamities threatening you; but 
one true rest—that of implicit faith in the Lord, not that of passive obedience to 
Assyria; but you would not heed God’s words. And these warnings, so often 
repeated, if heeded would have saved you, but the word of the Lord, the word 
that is to be spoken through the attack of the Assyrians, shall be to you as a 
stumbling-block, and it shall be your doom to fall backward, and be broken and 
snared and taken.’ 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE 


These reel with wine, and stagger with strong drink, verse 7. Total abstinence — 


was a fundamental law of Buddhism and of Mohammedanism; it was the rule 
of life among the ancient Medes and among the ancient Persians; and it is very 
striking that among the Egyptian papyri there is one as old as 3600 B. G, on 
which we find among other moral aphorisms a warning against wineshops. “My 
son,” it says, “do not linger in the wineshop; thou fallest on the ground, thy 
limbs become weak as those of a child.”—F. W. Farrar. 

Precept upon precept, line upon line, verse 10. The Hebrew word translated 
precept signifies a little precept, such as is suited to the capacity of a little child. 
The line is the line which a mason stretches out to build a layer of stones by. 
(Compare 2 Kings 21.13.) After one layer or course is placed, he raises the 
line and builds another; thus the building is by degrees regularly completed. 
This is the method of teaching children, giving them such information as their 
narrow capacities can receive; and thus the prophet dealt with the Israelites.— 
Adam Clarke. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. What did our temperance 

lesson from Proverbs say was the effect upon the will of intoxicating drinks? 
What did Paul say about intemperance in our lesson from his letter to the 
Corinthians? : 
_ The Prophet’s Warning. This is World’s Temperance Sunday, and our text 
is from the Book of Isaiah. As to its historical setting, it is sufficient to recall 
that the prophet Isaiah is speaking to the leaders of Judah in their capital city 
of Jerusalem, that he directs them to turn their thoughts to the drunkards of 
Ephraim, the leading tribe of the Northern Kingdom whose name often stands 
for the whole kingdom; shows them the impending doom of Samaria, and warns 
them that a like fate will befall them if they do not turn about. 


The time is the early years of Hezekiah’s reign. In the reign of Ahaz, Judah 
had quietly submitted to the Assyrian yoke; now, however, the leaders are de- 
sirous of throwing it off with the help of Egypt. Isaiah warns them that this 
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policy will not avail to save them; their only hope is in reliance upon Jehovah. 
Tn 722 B. c. the Assyrians under Sargon destroyed Samaria and took the people 
into captivity; in 586 B. c, Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem, 

The Twenty-eighth Chapter of Isaiah. This is one of the greatest of 
Isaiah’s prophecies. “It is distinguished by that regal versatility of style which 
placed its author at the head of Hebrew writers. The style mirrors life about 
ourselves. The truths are relevant to every day in which luxury and intem- 
perance abound, in which there are eyes too fevered by sin to see beauty in 
simple purity, and minds so surfeited with knowledge or intoxicated with their 
own cleverness, that they call the maxims of moral reason commonplace and 
scorn religious instruction as food for babes.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“When The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, that splendid band of 
Christian women, sticceeded a little over a generation ago in having put upon 
the statute books of the various States laws making it compulsory to teach the 
boys and girls in the public schools the evil effects of alcohol on the human sys- 
tem, they laid the foundation of the prohibition victory of today. If they had 
made no other contribution to the struggle they would deserve our lasting grati- 
tude. It is a triumph of education backed up by codperation and organization. 
What an inspiring challenge to the religious educator! The teaching of the 
conservation of prohibition will result in a finer social discipline, truer political 
concepts and a more compact and homogenous Americanism.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: | 
ENFORCING PROHIBITION 


_ Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. It is a scathing arraignment that 
drunkards receive at the hands of the prophet Isaiah, (Text Explained.) 

We need to see with Isaiah the horribleness of drunkenness and vice, but we 
need to see with him also that even these enemies can be withstood in the 
strength of him who is a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty. “The lesson 
of Tennyson’s Vision of Sin and of Arnold’s New Sirens, that night and 
frost, decay and death, come down at last on pampered sense, is necessary, 
but not enough,” writes Dr. George Adam Smith. “Who stops there remains 
a defective and morbid moralist. When you have made the sensual shiver before 
the disease that inevitably awaits them, you must go on to show that there are 
men who have the secret of surviving the most terrible judgments of God, and 
who lift their figures calm and victorious against the storm-washed sky. Preach 
the depravity of men, but never apart from the possibilities that remain in them. 
Tt is Isaiah’s health as a moralist that he combines the two. No prophet ever 
threatened judgment more inexorable and complete than he. Yet he never 
failed to tell the sinner how possible it was for him to be different. If it were 
necessary to crush men in the mud, Isaiah would not leave them there with the 
hearts of swine. He put conscience in them, and the envy of what was pure, 
and the admiration of what was victorious. Even as they wallowed, he pointed 
to the figures of men like themselves, who had survived and overcome by the © 
spirit of God.” 

A Modern Isaiah. At a memorial service for Gen. Neal Dow, Mr. Hack, 
of Portland, said: “The voice of a prophet is stilled. For threescore and ten 
years, since he made his first speech in favor of temperance, Neal Dow has been 
like a prophet of old to this land. He had the spirit of the old Hebrew prophets. 
Few men have fread those ancient Hebrew oracles. more than he, and he had 
absorbed their spirit. He was in sympathy with their passionate protests against 
evil and their appeals for righteousness. He gave himself to the cause of tem- 
perance with a passionate devotion. With him it was the catise of righteousness 
and humanity. There is enlargement and life-giving power in ideas that root 
themselves in eternal righteousness, and a man possessed with such ideas is 
worth more to the world fhan armies and navies. 

Our Saloonless Nation. The saloonless nation that so long has been pre- 
dicted as coming “some day,” is now here. Prohibition is the law of the land. 
Can people be made good by legislation? “No more than blossomtime can be 
hurried by court decisions,” answers Dr. George Clarke Peck; “but we can at 
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least help clear the stones from the garden where the flowers must grow. We 
can lend a hand in giving our weaker brother a chance to save his soul alive. 
The soul needs all its reserves. We have taken the stumblingblock out of the 
way of our brother. We have diminished the number of man-holes into which 
he may fall. We have closed the saloons whose escaping breath was an invita- 
tion. Even if we cannot thereby make men good we at least afford them a 
better chance.” ‘ 

Enforcing Prohibition. It is a weakness of the American people that we do 
not follow up and exploit a moral victory, but lose interest in it as soon as it 
has ceased to be “news.” We seem incapable of sustained effort in reform. Like 
inexperienced soldiers who sweep exultantly on after taking a position only to 
find that enemy machine-gunners from supposedly captured dug-outs are firing 
on their rear, we have time after time hailed with joy the passing of a corrupt 
régime and then folded our hands and let the “same old gang” infiltrate back 
into power at the very next election! Mopping-up a captured position is al- 
ways unpleasant work, but in a fight against a foe like the liquor traffic it is abso- 
lutely essential. The liquor dealers were taking in over $2,000,000,000 annually 
before July, 1919. A small part of one year’s earnings would be many times 
as much as the drys could put into the fight. At the very time when some church 
people are cancelling their pledges for temperance reform and withdrawing 
their support, the wets are forming new organizations and raising vast sums of 
money to keep prohibition from ever becoming effective in America. It mat- 
ters little to them that prohibition is in the Constitution of the United States. 
From the days of the Whiskey Rebellion, when Washington was President, down 
to the present, the liquor business has been essentially a law-breaker, violating 
“the divine law of love and the statute laws of men.” Certainly no resident of 
greater New York needs to be told that there is need for a great deal of 
mopping-up. 

Why worry now about prohibition or its enforcement? Will not the Federal 
Government enforce it, however adverse the public sentiment of the great cities 
in formerly wet States? The government has already answered that question. 
It has no illusions on the subject. The Federal Prohibition Commissioner, John 
F. Kramer, said recently, “The battle for prohibition is not won. It is still on. 
It is true we have secured advantageous ground; positions of great strategic 
importance; but these must be held and advanced positions taken.” The great 
temperance organizations and societies cannot demobilize while the enemy is 
massing men and munitions for a tremendous counter-attack. 

What has the church school to do with the conservation of prohibition? It 
should do much more than it did in the past. There is no phase of life which 
is outside the realm of religious education. The church school must put Christ 
into everything. I believe it will be possible to Christianize the social order in 
the next generation if the boys and girls of this generation can be given a 
Christian: political and social vision. This goal can be attained if religious 
educators avail themselves of their opportunities, 

There will never be one hundred per cent. enforcement of the prohibition laws 
any more than of laws against theft or murder. As long as it is possible, even 
if difficult, to get “boot-leg” liquor, as long as there is anything left in the cellar, 
as long as apple juice will ferment into hard cider, it will be necessary to teach 
the children that alcohol is a narcotic, depressant, irritant, habit-forming drug, 
and that total abstinence is the only trite temperance. Every visitor from Eu- 
rope will bring in opinions about wine and beer drinking which will have to be 
combated, and which will make it advisable for American boys and girls to be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in them. Then, too, there is a large 
minority of the people, especially of foreign birth, who believe beer is “liquid 
bread,” wine a good tonic, and brandy a medicine. They keenly resent what they 
consider fanatical, sumptuary legislation which took away their “personal lib- 
erty.” When they are taught the true nature of alcohol they will gradually lose 
this resentment and give a willing, cheerful obedience to the prohibition law.— 
Condensed from Temperance Teaching after Prohibition, in The Church School, 
by Samuel L,.. Hamilton. ; 

Reverence for Law is at Stake. Lack of reverence and respect for law and 
authority is one of the most dangerous of our national sins, Every man in 
New York City knows that not since the days when Theodore Roosevelt was 
Police Commissioner has there been even a pretence at enforcement of the 
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Sunday closing law in Greater New York The exctl s gi 
mayors and police commissioners that it was ‘pois thcticn = ep cue 
was so out of harmony with the public sentiment of the community. Granting 
an element of truth in their contention, there is the more need of cre iting ~ 
lic senti hich wi i : ate anes 
ic sentiment which will be in favor of the enforcement, not only of the prohibi- 
tion law, but all laws. If the prohibition laws are permitted to become ns farce 
in the metropolitan area the force of all law will be weakened. ‘There is little 
danger of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, but there is great danger 
that in some of the States there will be an effort to nullify the Consttiinn 
the passage of State laws which conflict with it. Of course the Supreme Court 
of the United States would never sustain such laws, but if they were passed 
they would be an invitation on the part of the State lawmakers to the citizens of 
those States to defy the Federal law. If the brewers can secure nullification laws 
—can successfully assail the Constitution of the United States—what is to pre- 
vent other groups of lawbreakers from attacking other parts of the~Constitu- 
tion obnoxious to them? ‘This process ends only in anarchy. It is not prohibi- 
tion which is at stake, but good citizenship, Americanism, patriotism, and rever- 
ence for law. It is a time to recall the solemn words of Abraham Lincoln— 

_ “Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries 
and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling books, and in almanacs; 
let it be preached from the pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced 
in courts of justice; and, in short, let it become the political religion’ of the 
nation.”—Samuel L. Hamilton, in The Church School. 

Substitutes for the Saloon. There is no panacea—no one thing that can take 
the place of the saloon. What we need to do is to try to discover what are the 
really good features of the saloon, and then to incorporate them in existing 
agencies or to organize new ones which will meet the situation, 

One must know something about the kind of men for whom the saloon sub- 
stitute is to be provided. For the “lumber-jack” a substitute is required which 
is quite different from that provided for the young men in a country village. 
Skilled artisans in working centers have ideas of their own as to what they 
want. Different groups of foreign-speaking workers must be studied system- 
atically, for they have their peculiar prejudices, their likes and dislikes. 

Coffee-houses and reading-rooms may be desirable. A soft drink parlor and 
billiard room combined may be successfully conducted. ‘The motion picture house 
possesses many of the virtues of the saloon and practically none of its vices. 
Here is found the free, normal atmosphere to which the average man is accus- 
tomed. Attentions are not forced upon him. He may come and go as he 
pleases. There is no one at the door to bid him an embarrassing welcome or to 
speed him a confusing farewell. Public drinking stands or fountains should be 
provided which are sanitary in every particular. 

The desire for sociability which is often satisfied in the saloon is a legitimate 
one, and it must be reckoned with when one is considering substitutes. The 
open forum idea should be developed. A schoolhouse may more easily become 
the social center for the community than any other established institution.— 
Condensed from Why Prohibition, by Charles Stelzle. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. “If prohibition is to be enforced it will 
be necessary to have the right kind of officials charged with that task. Eternal 
vigilance on the part of friends of prohibition will be necessary to thwart all 
efforts to appoint any person to this work who is at all out of sympathy with 
the new law. The liquor business has received its death blow, but it is not dead 
yet. It must be watched at every step.” 

s Z ON prohibition works. See Chapter XIII of Why Prohibition, by Charles 
telzle. 

3. Substitutes for the Saloon. See Chapter XII of Why Prohibition, by 
Charles Stelzle. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What reasons are given in Acts 20.22-24 for Paul’s persistence in going to 
Jerusalem in spite of warpings? 2. How was he received at Jerusalem? 3. How 
was his orthodoxy suspected? 4. Were the brethren wise in the request they 
made of Paul? 5. Was Paul wise in yielding to their request? 6, What was 
always Paul’s policy in matters of indifference? 7. In essentials? 8. What part 
of the temple enclosure is meant in verse 28, and what would defile the place in 
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Jewish eyes? 9. What characteristics does Paul show in these events? 10. Give 
an analysis of Paul’s address, 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
THE PRACTICE OF TEMPERANCE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. To whom is Isaiah speaking? Who 
were the drunkards of Ephraim? What was their crown of pride? (Text Ex- 

lained. 
¥ The Terrible End. There is a life going on in certain circles in this city 
which veils itself under social proprieties and elegancies, but which is aptly de- 
scribed by the term “fast.” It is undermining some of the brightest youthful 
promise, and blighting some of the best young manhood and womanhood of this 
city. Do you know what the end of that will be? Some of you have seen Cou- 
ture’s great picture, “The Decadence-of the Romans,” in the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg at~Paris—a picture of a luxurious hall, where a frenzied orgy is at its 
height, a carnival of drunkenness and wantonness. A drunken youth, with a 
wreath in his tangled hair, sits upon a pedestal, while a reeling boy proffers a 
dripping goblet to the marble mouth of a statue. The old Roman dignity is 
gone from the brutalized faces of the revellers, which contrast sadly with the 
noble features of the statues of the old Roman worthies ranged round the hall, 
and with the sad faces of a group of thoughtful-looking men who are quitting 
the scene. It is a truth that has been told over and over again, as one city after 
another—Antioch, Corinth, Rome, Sybaris—have gone over the precipice. It 
is the story of the inevitable end of fast life and of fast society —M. R. Vincent, 
in God and Bread. 

Two Glasses Today. 


There sat two glasses, filled to the brim, 

On a rich man’s table, rim to rim; 

One was ruddy and red as blood— 

The other was clear as the crystal flood; 

The one was water—as you have guessed— 

The other one—it must be confessed— 

Was strawberry soda—for nothing stronger 

Stands on the sideboard any longer—New York Tribune. 

Any Excess is. Vicious. “Over almost everything save our virtues there 
might be written the condemnation—too much,” says Dr. David Swing. ‘The 
girl who drinks from six to ten glasses of soda water every day, as one girl I 
know is doing, the boy who is exercising himself into uselessness for anything 
but athletics, the woman who reads all the murders and burglaries and other 
crimes she can find in several daily papers, the man who takes such great 
chances in business that it amounts practically to gambling, all these are pre- 
paring for themselves a time of retribution. 

You have read the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” and recall the story about 
the Merchant and a Jinn. A Jinn is the name the Arabs give to a spirit which 
they say is usually invisible, but which has the power to become visible and as- 
sume many different shapes. The Merchant had stopped in the shade of a grove 
to eat his lunch of dates, and as he ate he threw away the stones. Soon a 
monstrous Jinn appeared to him, sword in hand, and cried out, “Rise up that I 
may kill thee, as thou hast killed my son” “T kill your son!” exclaimed the 
frightened Merchant, “I did not know him, and never saw him.” “Did you not,” 
demanded the Jinn, “take dates out of your portmanteau, and, as you ate them, 
throw the stones about on both sides?” “I cannot deny it,” answered the Mer- 
chant. “At that time,” the Jinn explained, “my son was passing by, and you 
threw one of the stones at his eye, which killed him; therefore I must kill you.” 
_ There are many girls and boys who do not think they are doing anything espe- 
cially wrong in taking the soda water or smoking the cigarette, and they may 
be as surprised as was this Merchant when they find out the result of their 
actions. ‘They will find, however, that consequences are as unpitying as this 
fabled Jinn. F 

Milton’s Temperance Talk. 

If thou wilt observe 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught; 
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Fourth STRONG DRINK IN A NATION'S LIFE Lesson V 


October 30 


In what thou eat’st and drinkest, seeking thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many years over-thy head return, 
So may’st thou live, till, like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death mature. 
aR of Intemperance in Smoking. Among the properties of tobacco smoke 

E. Free carbon. It is this that settles on the back part of the throat and the 
bronchial tubes, blackening and irritating them. 

2. Ammonia. It is this that causes the dryness of the smoker’s tongue and 
throat, which tempts so many to the use of alcoholic drinks. 

3. Carbonic acid, to which are due the headache, lassitude and sleepiness that 
follow prolonged smoking. 

4. Oil of tobacco. This contains three substances: a volatile one, which causes 
the disagreeable smell that so clings to the clothing of smokers; a bitter extract, 
to which is mainly due the nauseous taste of tobacco and its power as an emetic; 
and nicotine, a powerful poison which gives rise to the tremor, palpitation and 
paralysis that so often afflict excessive smokers. 

All must acknowledge that tobacco is utterly useless to one in a normal state of 
health; that nature seems to have sought to guard against its use by the in- 
tense depression and sickness which it almost invariably causes at first. 

But what are its more serious constitutional effects? ‘These differ with the 
age of the smoker. It is universally admitted that, prior to the full maturity 
of the system, the smallest amount of smoking is harmful, especially in its 
action upon the heart. In the case of adults, careful investigators do not find 
it to be injurious except when used in excess; but it must be remembered that 
its use, like that of opium and alcohol, always tends to excess. As a rule, the 
amount must be steadily increased to secure the effect for which it is used.— 
The Youth’s Companion. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. No man begins at the point of being 
swallowed up in any evil; he approaches it almost stealthily, he touches it ex- 
perimentally, he retains for a certain time his self-control in relation to it,— 
he will handle it, but easily, so that he can set it down again, should it so please 
him. But at the end there is the swallowing up.—Joseph Parker. 

The purpose of law is to make it as hard as possible to do wrong and as easy 
as possible to do right.—Gladstone. 

“Mental suasion for the man who thinks, 
Moral suasion for the man who drinks, 
Legal suasion for the drunkard-maker, 
Prison suasion for the statute-breaker.” 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What was the story that Paul told the brethren at Jerusalem? 2. Why were 
the Ephesian Jews hostile to Paul? (Acts 19.) 3. How did they slander Paul? 
4. Do people still take suppositions and state them as facts? 5. Do you? 6. What 
scene at Ephesus does this lesson recall? 7. How did Paul show his heraism? 8. 
~ When had another mob in Jerusalem cried, “Away with him!” (Luke 23.13-25.) 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: THE FAITHFUL RECHABITES 


Lesson Material: Jeremiah 35.5-10. ; : 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Back in Old Testament times there 
were people called the Rechabites because they were descended from a man 
named Rechab. At the time our story begins the Rechabites had not tasted wine 
for two hundred years and more. It was in the days of Jehoiakim the King of 
Judah, that the prophet Jeremiah tested them. He had them come into the 
rooms that opened into the temple court and then had tempting wine placed be- 
fore them. “Drink ye wine,” Jeremiah urged. That was a severe test of their 
loyalty to their principles, for it was the prophet himself who bade them drink. 
But they answered, “We will drink no wine.” They were true to their resolve 
to obey the command of Jonadab the son of Rechab to drink no wine all their 
days, they, their wives and their sons and their daughters, Jeremiah told the 
people of Judah to take a lesson from these Rechabites, 
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Why We Have No Saloons. One summer evening a lecturer was much both- 
ered by the moths and beetles that collected around a lamp that stood near him. 
He took out his handkerchief and drove them off. But they soon came back 
again, and again he used his handkerchief vigorously, Finally he secured relief 
by blowing out the lamp. ; ir 

Formerly there were many people among us who did not have the principles of 
these Rechabites, who could not keep away from. wine and whiskey and other 
intoxicating drinks. Warnings and punishment did not avail to prevent drunk- 
enness and murdering and other crimes that men committed when they were 
drunk, and at last we passed a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor. 

Why We Have a Prohibition Law. I cannot speak for temperance more 
effectually than to quote old Uncle Calhoun Webster. He said, “When I see a 
man a-goin’ home wid a gallon o’ whiskey and a half-pound o’ meat, dat’s tem- 
perance lecture enough for me—an’ I sees it ebery day. An’ I knows dat ebery- 
ting in dat man’s house am on de same scale—a gallon o’ misery to ebery half- 
gallon o’ comfort.”—Booker Washington. 

To What Evil Habits Lead. I read in the papers this last week the story 
of a runaway train. A long train of freight cars on one of our railways was 
going down a steep grade on the mountain side, and somehow it got away from 
the engineer. Perhaps he thought he could hold it with the brakes whenever he 
wanted to: and so he was careless, while the cars were going faster and faster 
down the hill. 

After a while, he did his best to stop. He put on the brakes: he whistled to 
the brakemen and they put brakes on some of the cars which his brakes couldn’t 
reach: and he even reversed the engine and made the big wheels turn in the 
opposite direction. But it was all of no use. The train went faster and faster, 
until it got a frightful speed. And when it struck a sharp curve near the foot 
of the hill it left the track; the locomotive was smashed, the cars were piled up 
a a heap; the wreck was very costly, and some of the trainmen were 
killed. 

It made me think of some boys and girls, and men and women, who are run 
away with, often making a wreck far worse than a smashed train. 

Do you understand why the train ran away? Sometimes things are run away 
with. Somebody runs off with them. But sometimes things just run away with 
themselves. That was the way with the train: it ran away with itself. You 
know it is easy to go down hill, You just have to start, and away you go! Even 
a boy could start a train of cars down hill, if the brakes were off. It would go 
very slowly at first: just creeping along. But the longer it goes, the faster it 
goes. And by and by, on the steep grade, not even the engine can stop it. That 
was the way this train was wrecked. It got to going so fast that it could not stop. 

So it often is with a man. He starts down the hill of some bad habit. He 
drinks intoxicating liquor: he swears: he thinks bad thoughts. He says he will 
stop before he gets to the curve at the bottom of the hill—for he does not mean 
to be wrecked. After a while he tries to stop, and he finds that he cannot. He 
really wants to: he sees how his habit is hurting him: he would give a great 
deal to stop. But he goes on and on until he is wrecked at the foot of the hill.— 
Frank T. Bayley, in Little Ten-Minutes. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Jeremiah 35.6. 

“God gave me this good body, 

To grow both strong and tall; 
Tobacco helps to spoil it, 

And so does alcohol. 
Into my mouth they'll never go; 
When tempted, I will answer ‘No!’” 


O what a generation that will be to which strong drink is unknown; how 
healthy, how wealthy, how clear of intellect, how strong of arm, and how rich 
in hope!—F. W. Farrar. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
Te How did Paul show his courage in going to Jerusalem? 2. What plot against 
Paul’s life did a boy learn? 3. What did the boy do? 4. To whom did Paul bid 


him tell the story? 5. How was Paul’s life saved? 6. What can a boy do today 
for other messengers of Christ? 
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Lesson WNC 6 
PAUL’S EXPERIENCES AT JERUSALEM 


Golden Text 


God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will we not fear. Psalm 46.1, 2a 


LESSON Acts 21.18 to 23-24 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 56.1-6, 12, 15 
_ REFERENCE MATERIAL 2 Timothy 2.16-18; 4.14, 15 


ACTS 21.27 And when the seven days were almost completed, the Jews from 
Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred up all the multitude and laid 
hands on him, 28 crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is the man that teach- 
eth all men everywhere against the people, and the law, and this place; and 
moreover he brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath defiled this holy 
place, 29 For they had before seen with him in the city Trophimus that 
Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple. 30 And 
all the city was moved, and the people ran together; and they laid hold on 
Paul, and dragged him out of the temple: and straightway the doors were shut. 
31 And as they were seeking to kill him, tidings came up to the chief captain 
of the band, that all Jerusalem was in confusion. 32 And forthwith he took 
soldiers and centurions, and ran down upon them: and they, when they saw 
the chief captain and the soldiers, left off beating Paul. 33 Then the chief 
captain came near, and laid hold on him, and commanded him to be bound with 
two chains; and inquired who he was, and what he had done. 34 And some 
shouted one thing, some another, among the crowd: and when he could not 
know the certainty for the uproar, he commanded him to be brought into the 
castle. 35 And when he came upon the stairs, so it was that he was borne of 
the soldiers for the violence of the crowd; 36 for the multitude of the people 
followed after, crying out, Away with him, 

37 And as Paul was about to be brought into the castle, he saith unto the 
chief captain, May I say something unto thee? And he said, Dost thou know 
Greek? 38 Art thou not then the Egyptian, who before these days stirred up 
to sedition and led out into the wilderness the four thousand men of the 
Assassins? 39 But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no 
mean city: and I beseech thee, give me leave to speak unto the people. 40 And 
when he had given him leave, Paul, standing on the stairs, beckoned with the 
hand unto the people; and when there was made a great silence, he spake unto 
them in the Hebrew language, saying, 

22.1 Brethren and fathers, hear ye the defence which I now make unto you, 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. RECEPTION AND REPORT, verses 17-10. 

II. POWER OF PREJUDICE, verses 20-26. 

III, RUMORS AND RIOT, verses 27-32. It was Pentecost, and Jews from 
over all the world were in Jerusalem. When the last seven days of Paul’s 
purification were almost ended (see the Historical Background), the Jews from 
Asia stirred up the other Jews in the temple, and seizing Paul cried out, Men of 
Israel, help: this is the man—such had been the rumor, verse 21—that teacheth 
all men everywhere against the people, and the law, and this place. Moreover, 
they added, he brought Greeks also into the temple_and hath defiled this holy 
place. By the temple is meant the inner court, the Court of the Israelites, into 
which no Gentile might enter. See Oriental Light. With Paul were the Jews 
for whose vows he was paying, verses 23, 26, and his accusers jumped to the 
conclusion that they were One because they had seen him on the streets of 
Jerusalem with a Greek, Trophimus the Ephesian, no doubt one of the custodians 
of the collection brought to Jerusalem. : ‘ 

“People are like sheep; if one sheep starts in a certain way, all the rest will 
follow.” All the city was moved; the mob dragged Paul out of the temple en- 
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closure that its sacred precincts might not be polluted by his blood, and the tem- 
ple guard hastily shut the gates between the courts. Up to the Tower of Antonia 
tidings came to the chief captain of the band there, Claudius Lysias, Acts 23.26, 
that all Jerusalem was in confusion. See Oriental Light. He ran down the stairs 
with soldiers and centurions, and his timely intervention saved Paul’s life, for 
the mob stopped their beating of Paul. Lysias ordered Paul bound with chains 
till he could investigate the trouble. 

IV. REPRIEVED, verses 33-40. “Who is he? What has he done?” Lysias 
demanded. He could learn nothing from the shouts of the mob, and he ordered 
Paul brought into the tower. So great was the frenzy of the mob, who were 
shouting Away with him! that the soldiers carried him up the stairs out of harm’s 
way. 

May I say something unto thee? courteously asked Paul. He spoke in the 
Greek language, and in surprise Lysias questioned, Dost thou know Greek? 
And then Lysias, in his turn, jumped to a conclusion, and continued, Art thou not 
then the Egyptian who before these days stirred up to sedition and led out into 
the wilderness the four thousand men of the Assassins? This Egyptian was 
the latest of the inciters to revolution in Jerusalem. Josephus in his Jewish 
Wars says that he led a rabble out of Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, prom- 
ising to show them that the walls would fall down at his command. The Assas- 
sins, or Sicarii, Dagger Men, were members of a secret society. A large number 
of them were killed or captured by the Procurator Felix, but their leader, the 
Egyptian, had apparently made his escape. 

Lysias found that his prisoner, instead of being a fanatical resurrectionist of 
Judea, was not a native of Palestine, but a citizen of no mean city, also a cultured 
Grecian Jew. Perhaps it was his surprise 
which led him to grant Paul’s very unusual re- 
quest that he might speak unto the people. 

Then Paul, torn and bleeding as he was, and 
chained to two soldiers, stood upon the stairway 
above that howling mob who were still thirsting 
for his blood, himself perhaps the only calm 
man there, and addressed them in their own 
lane yage, the Aramaic, a dialect of the He- 

rew. 

V. PAUL’?S ADDRESS, 22.11-21. 
ate. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


See page 


Purify thyself, verse 24, In India at the pres- 
ent time a distinguished native who by certain 
necessary compliances with Western customs in 
a journey to Europe has violated the rules of 
his caste, is required to undergo strange cere- 
monies of purification on his return, in order 
that he may be restored. This was perhaps the 
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Soldiers of a Roman Legion 
From the Arch of Constantine 


nature of Paul’s purification. It involved an ad- 
mission that he had not done so in his journeys. 
—Christopher N. Johnston, in St. Paul and His 
Mission to the Roman Empire. 


The Jews from Asia stirred up all the multi- — 


tude, verse 27. The Jews at this period were in 
a most inflammable state of mind. The pro- 
curatorship of Cumanus marked the commence- 
ment of terrible disturbances. At the very first 
Passover at which he was present an event oc- 
curred which was a terrible omen of the future. 
Just as in recent years before the War Turkish 
soldiers were always prepared to pour down 
from the house of the Turkish Government on 


the first occurrence of any discord between the Greek and Latin Churches, so 
it was the custom of the Roman Commander of the Tower of Antonia to post 
detachments of soldiers along the roof of the cloister which connected the 
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fortress with the temple area—ready at any moment to rush down the stairs and 
plunge into the very midst of the crowded worshippers. What occurred on this 
occasion was singularly characteristic. While standing there at guard, one of the 
Roman soldiers, weary of having nothing to do, and disgusted with watching 
what he despised as the mummeries of these hateful Jews, expressed his con- 
tempt for them by a gesture of insult. Instantly the Jews were plunged into a 
paroxysm of fury. They cursed the new Procurator, and began to pelt the sol- 
diers with stones. Fearing that the Antonia detachment would be too weak to 
cope with so savage an onslaught, Cumanus marched his entire forces around 
from the Pretorium. At the clash of their footsteps, and the gleam of their 
swords, the wretched, unarmed mass of pilgrims was struck with panic, and 
made a rush to escape. The gates of the temple were choked up, and a multitude, 
variously stated at ten and twenty thousand, was trampled and crushed to death. 
In A. D. 52 Felix became Procurator of Judea—F. W. Farrar, 

28. He brought Greeks into the temple. Within the larger square forming the 
outer court of the Herodian temple, there was an oblong quadrangular space 
enclosed by strong walls. This was the so-called inner wall, or “the court” in 
the strict sense of the word. This court was approached by a flight of forty-five 
steps, and at the foot of this stair was a stone fence within which no Gentile was 
allowed to pass. Any Gentile who ventured to pass this boundary and set foot 
within the inner court was punished with death; and the Roman authorities so 
respected the scruples of the Jews in regard to this matter that they sanctioned 
the execution of this sentence even in those cases in which Roman citizens had 
been the offenders. To this fence notices were attached at certain distances 
from each other, with the prohibition and penalty for infringing inscribed on 
them in Greek and Latin—Schiirer, in The Jewish People in the Time of Christ. 

Here is a reproduction of an inscription on a slab which in 1871 M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau found built into the walls of a small mosque in the Via Dolorosa. 
It came from Herod’s Temple, and the eyes of Paul 


tion: Let no Gentile enter inside of the barrier and 
the fence around the sanctuary. Any one trespass- 
ing will bring death upon himself as a penalty. 

Today no Jew is allowed to set foot on the temple 
area in Jerusalem. 

28. And hath defiled this holy place. Eastern reli- 
gious sects are today very jealous of the sanctity of 
their temples and holy places. Death would be the Facsimile of te pecans 
penalty meted out to any one not a Moslem who j. Ph ger Canteen one 
should venture to enter the holy place at Mecca. 

No Jewish or Christian feet shall defile the holy tombs of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob at Hebron, or of David at Jerusalem, declare the Moslems, who have ap- 
propriated them as their own. When the sects have been fighting one against 
the other the victor has taken great delight in entering and defiling the sanctuaries 
of the vanquished. Antiochus, Helidorus and Pompey had profaned the temple 
at Jerusalem, and the Samaritans had polluted it by scattering over it dead men’s 


bones. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. In what city in the province 
of Asia had Paul labored? Why were many of the Jews there hostile to him? 
How many times was Paul warned on his return journey of the danger of 
going back to Jerusalem? What question had been settled by the Council at 
Jerusalem, and how was it settled? Where before has Paul encountered a mob? 
Where has he been bound with chains? Of what city was Paul a native? 

Paul’s Reception at Jerusalem. See page 416. ; 

The Scene of Our Lesson. It is in the temple courts and on the stairs lead- 
ing up to the Tower of Antonia. The Tower of Antonia was a fortress and a 
castle all in one, erected at’ the northeast corner of the temple area, It was 
an immense structure divided into splendid apartments. Josephus says that 
having everything necessary in itself, it seemed a city, while in magnificence it 
resembled a palace. At each corner there was a tower, the tallest being the one 
which overlooked the whole temple area. In this tower soldiers were always” 
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quartered, and when the Jews celebrated their great annual festivals an extra 
number were always brought there to help quell a possible riot. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON: 


A study of Paul’s tact in addressing his hearers is well worth while, the 
way in which he dwells upon all the facts which would conciliate them, as well 
as the way in which he avoids words that would offend them. He addresses 
them as “brethren and fathers’—those fanatics who had almost compassed his 
death. He speaks to them in their familiar Aramaic dialect. He has by no 
means lost his pride in being a Greek citizen from Tarsus, “no mean city,” but 
he tells them not of this, but of his being by descent a member of the Jewish 
race, educated by Gamaliel, their great rabbi. He was filled with zeal for God, 
“even as ye are this day”: in such magnanimous way he speaks of their fanatical 
frenzy that would put him to death as “zeal for God.” He speaks of the Chris- 
tians as those of “this Way,” and thus avoids irritating them by using the term 
they hated. Luke in telling about the conversion of Saul calls Ananias merely 
“a disciple” (Acts 9.10), but Paul calls him “a devout man according to the law, 
well reported of by all the Jews that dwell there.” He mentions the fact that 
the latter told him “the God of our fathers hath appointed thee to know his 
will.” He speaks of Jesus as “the Righteous One,” which was the Jewish con- 
ception of the Messiah. And he mentions the temple, the holy place of the Jews, 
as the place where his commission was given him, 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL ATTACKED BY A JEWISH MOB 


Suggestion for Beginfiing the Lesson. Paul was a man of cosmopolitan 
outlook, but one city had won his devotion in a way which no other could rival. 
It was the city of his race—glittering with golden memories. It was the city of 

_the prophets, with their far-flung, imperial words. It was the city of a noble 
worship and of a people mastered by a passionate loyalty to their high and right- 
eous God, and more intimate and personal than all this, it was the city where 
he had come as a wide-eyed, eager boy to sit at the feet of the great teacher 
Gamaliel and learn the meaning of life and the purposes of God in the world. 

Very different from that temperamental, delicately organized boy, sensing 
everything with eager responsiveness, was the travel-scarred, disciplined veteran 
of the Cross who now came to Jerusalem with the weight of the whole world 
pressing upon his heart. He had been scorned and hated; he had met the hard 
blows of terrible hatred. But his eye still gleamed with the light of a great 
enthusiasm. His heart was on fire with the passion of an unalterable purpose. 
He heard about Jerusalem with a thousand memories tugging at his mind. 
But through them all one thing dominated his thought and feeling. Neither — 
Jewish history nor his own boyhood said the last or deepest word. The Vision 
of the One whom Jerusalem had crucified was the possessing theme of his 
thought. The coronation of the Crucified was the master purpose of his life— 
Dr. Lynn H. Hough. 

An Attempt at Conciliation. Practical strategy began very early in the 
Christian Church. The Jerusalem leaders suggested that Paul forestall criticism 
by giving a concrete expression of his personal loyalty as a pious Jew to Jewish 
customs. There was nothing in the suggestion which aroused conscientious 
scruples in Paul, and so he readily consented. He would not have been willing 
to go through the process of ceremonial! purification if that had been interpreted 
as essential to salvation. He was perfectly willing to do it as a concession to 
Jewish feeling and as an expression of his own loyalty to Jewish ways. ‘That 
the man who wrote the Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans felt that he 
could do this throws a significant light on his character. There was a combina- 
tion of broad toleration about incidentals and fiery loyalty about essentials in 
Paul which together made a man of rare poise and strength. 

The whole question of the practical strategies of a Christian is one of extreme 
difficulty. It is so easy for concession to become compromise. It is so easy for 
toleration to extend its borders until the man who is tolerant of the views of 
others becomes the man who has lost definite loyalty to any views of his own. 
On the other hand, the man who allows nothing for the prejudices of others and 
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for sincere differences of opinion, comes to live a life of hard and selfish 
rigidity which can hardly be called an expression of the spirit of Christ. 

_Paul found the true though difficult path. He was willing to fight like a sol- 
dier in a charge about essentials” He was ready to make hearty and friendly 
concessions about incidentals—Dr. Lynn H. Hough, in The Christian Advocate. 

Good Reasoning. I’d just like to know what earthly difference it made 
whether them four men shaved their heads or left their hair long. And yet 
that’s just precisely the kind of thing that folks sometimes let divide brethren 
and break up churches. 

Paul wasn’t that kind. The very minute this thing was hinted at as a means 
of doing good and keeping peace why he says, “’Course, let ’em shave, and I'll 
go into it myself, along with them.” And so he did, and wasn’t no worse for it, 
nor the church either. 

Little Rachel Appleby, a real old-fashioned young one, you know, and always 
asking queer questions—she wanted to know the other day what denomination 
the apostles was; said she supposed of course they was Congos—what we call 
the Congregationals ’round here, you know. When I asked her what made her 
think that, she said they was such good, pious men, and they preached real 
Congo doctrine. But little Nathan Warner was along, and his folks go to the 
Baptist meeting. So he declared there wasn’t a Congo in the whole lot of 
*postles, and spoke of John the Baptist. And Rachel she up and said that was 
before the Lord had come to earth and started the Congo church. 

And this set me to thinking, as I’ve often done before, what little teenty, 
trifling things will hurt and break up and sometimes nigh about destroy a faith 
it took a great, an awful sacrifice to ’stablish. You know, most of you, how I 
feel about sects and such. They’ve got to be, as long as we humans are what we 
are. J used to think and talk many years ago about church union ’s they call it, 
and hope and pray ’twould come about. But one time it struck me sudden that 
what I meant by church union was the coming over to the Congos, my own 
church, of all other denominations, and that was what I was praying for. ‘Took 
me all aback, and I began to wonder if all the other church unionists prayed the 
same way! 

When Paul told those Jews that wonderful story of his being converted and 
the orders the Lord gave him about preaching to Gentiles as well as the Jews, 
they just broke out on him, and again, as had happened so many times, he was 
bound and taken away. I’m afraid there’s plenty of that feeling among the 
sects these days, too. The one thing they can’t stand is the idea that another 
set of believers is as good as their kind.—Annie Trumbull Slosson. 

Paul Saved from Lynch-Law. See the Lesson Explained. 

Paul’s Address. “Get me safely away from this mob!” would have been the 
anxious request of most men in Paul’s position, but it was not Paul’s. He 
craved the opportunity of addressing that surging, angry crowd below him. 
Why? First of all, he would defend himself from the charge of some of them 
that he was an enemy of the people, of the law, and of the temple. This he did 
by telling them that he was an Israelite, and though born in Tarsus of Cilicia, 
he had been educated in Jerusalem, at the feet of their famous rabbi Gamaliel, 
and he had been most zealous in persecuting the Christians, had even started for 
- Damascus with letters from the Sanhedrin allowing him to seize and bring back 
in chairs all the Christians he could find. Many of those to whom he was 
speaking must have known and recalled these facts. Next, he wished to defend 
his Christian faith, and he told them about his wonderful conversion, of his 
interview with Ananias and the restoration of his sight, of his return to Jeru- 
salem and baptism. If the Crucified Jesus had appeared to him in such power, 
then he must be the Messiah whom he as a Pharisee had so longed to see, and if 
the Risen Jesus is really the Messiah, then Paul must, as a righteous Israelite, 
yield him willing obedience and witness for him. And yet another aim Paul had, 
the aim of all his preaching; he would win them over to a favorable opinion of 
this Jesus who could change in a moment a bigoted Pharisee into an active Chris- 
tian. And finally, he justifies his work among the Gentiles as the fulfilling of 
the express command of his Lord. aoa: af 

“Paul’s words ought to have impressed the Jews by their evident sincerity, if 
for no other reason,” writes Dr. B. W. Robinson. “But the conversion experi- 
ence which meant so much to him did not mean much to these excited and 
noisy antagonists, Representatives, not of the true spirit of Judaism, which 
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found such noble and notable expression in the psalmists and prophets of the 
Old Testament, but of the perverted legalism of later times, itself akin in spirit 
to those who in the days of the prophets resisted and rejected their message,. 
they failed to see in Paul a true successor of the prophets and conservator of 
the best traditions of the nation.” 

At Paul’s mention of the “Gentiles” the mob yelled, tore their garments, and 
clutching dust in their hands tossed it up in the air as Shimei had done when 
he cursed David. “What a picture of frenzied hate!” Lysias may not have 
understood Paul’s speech, and he may have been impressed by the rage of the 
Jews; at any rate, he ordered Paul imprisoned, and there we must leave him 
until our next lesson. 

For Enlargement or Discussion, 1. The power of prejudice. The fact has 
to be recognized that new truths must always come as a shock to those who are 
fixed in the old ways, and the mediating James may do harm both to truth and 
the truth-seeker. “More light, more light.”—Dr. R. Bruce Taylor. 


2. James the type of men who would conciliate every opposition. See Com- 
promise, by John Morley. 


3. Lynch law. 


4. How ready should one be in these days to accuse another of not being 
orthodox? 

5. Paul as an orator. Review his speech at Antioch, Acts 13; at Lystra, Acts 
14; at Athens, Acts 17; at Miletus, Acts 20; and study his speeches at his 
arrest and legal trials, Acts 22, 23, 24, 26. See Chapter VIII of Dr. Speer’s Paul 
the All-Round Man. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What three charges were made against Paul? (Acts 24.5, 6.) 2. How did Paul 
answer each charge? 3. Are our beliefs as real and living to us as were Paul’s 
to him? 4. Does our belief in the resurrection and the judgment affect our every- 
day life? 5. Which does Paul affirm in 24.16, perfect attainment or perfect aim? 
6. What is the exact office of conscience? 7. When is conscience not a safe 
guide? 8. How does Paul explain his claim of verse 16 in 2 Cor. 1.12? 9. What 
was Felix’s character? 10. Why did he defer decision in Paul’s case? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
PAUL AND HIS ENEMIES 


Lesson Material: Acts 20.3, 18, 19; 21.27-36; 23.12-16. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What happened on Paul’s journey 
from Miletus to Jerusalem? How was he received at Jerusalem? What did 
he tell the brethren? What did the brethren tell him? How did they ask him to 
prove his orthodoxy? 

Paul came to Jerusalem with a wonderful story of how the gospel message 
had been received among the Grecian Jews and Gentiles, and with abundant 
proof of his affection for the mother church, in the shape of the collection which 
the Gentile churches had contributed out of their deep poverty. The leaders of 
the church at Jerusalem received Paul cordially, and after his recital they glori- 
fied God. Luke’s account, however, makes no mention of their gratitude for 
the help from the Gentile Christians, Apparently they passed at once to what 
was uppermost in their own minds. “You see, brother Paul,” they said, “what 
great numbers of Jews here have become followers of The Way, and they are 
all zealous for the scrupulous keeping of the Law.” ‘To those Hebrew Chris- 
tians Paul’s wonderful missionary success would be of no moment: what would 
weigh most in their reckoning would be whether Paul himself kept every jot and 
tittle of the ancient law. “These new converts will hear of your coming, Paul, 
and will regard you with suspicion,” continued the brethren. What concession 
did they ask Paul to make which, they thought, would win the approval of those 
bigoted Jews? Their proposal involved no question of principle, and Paul con- 
sented. For Paul it was, to paraphrase one of his own statements, only becom- 
ing a Jew to the Jews that he might gain the Jews. The expense of the sacri- 
fices for the four poor men which Paul was asked to assume was considerable, 
consisting, for each, of a lamb for a burnt-offering, a lamb for a sin-offering, a 
ram for a peace-offering, and also meal-offerings and drink-offerings, Num. 6. 
14, is te affair did not turn out as expected. What happened to wreck the 
scheme? 
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How Paul Escaped from his Enemies. See the Lesson Text Explained. 
They Supposed.” . The supposition of Paul’s enemies was wholly ground- 
less. They had met him walking along the streets of Jerusalem in the company 
of a Greek. Then they saw him in the court of the temple with four Jews whom 
they did not know, and they supposed they were Greeks; and next they de- 
clared, “He brought Greeks into the temple, and hath defiled this holy place.” 
This is the way many evil stories about people start: a suspicion is aroused, 
a supposition is formulated, and finally a certainty is stated. Somebody sus- 
pects some one of not being honorable or just or honest, he supposes that he is 
guilty of this or that wrong-doing, and then he tells his supposition to a third 
person as a fact. “A good man does an entirely harmless and proper thing, but 
some one imagines something wrong back of it, and reports his imagination as a 
fact, and a character is blackened. Many a scandal grows out of what some 
evil-disposed person supposes. We have no right to ‘suppose’ that another has 
done a wrong thing, much less to state our supposition as a fact. A large pro- 
portion of the miserable gossip which is retailed by idle people in drawing- 
rooms and other places is started just as this story about Paul was started.” 
Let us be careful how we judge others. If we find that we are given to 
drawing hasty conclusions on insufficient evidence in regard to the actions or 
motives of others, let us put a watch upon ourselves at this danger point. Let 
us be careful how we accuse others. “A good rule for the street corner as well 
as for the court room,” says The Youth’s Companion, “is to make no accusation 
which you cannot prove, and to believe no accusation which is not proved to you.” 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


If you fear, cast all your care on God;_ 
That anchor holds.—Tennyson. 
How little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon what but seems—Southey. 

If it is not right, do not do it; if it is not true, do not say it—Aurelius. 

Note-Book Work. XVII. Paul’s Experiences in Jerusalem, 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What three charges were brought against Paul through Tertullus? (Acts 24. 
5,6.) 2. How did Paul answer each charge? 3. What similar charges were 
made against Jesus? (Lk. 23. 2, 5.) 4. Explain verse 16. 5. What had Paul 
said before the Sanhedrin about the testimony of his conscience? (Acts 23.1.) 
5. If we fail to exercise our conscience in little things, what effect will this 
have when we must decide great things? 7. Did Felix find “the convenient 
season” of which he speaks? 8. What was his great folly? 09. Who in this city 
of Czsarea once sent for Peter, for what purpose and with what result? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: A BOY TELLS OF A PLOT AGAINST PAUL 


Lesson Material: Acts 23.10-24. : 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “You can count upon a boy’s finding 
out what is going on”: did you ever hear such a remark as this? Boys in 
Paul’s day were much like boys of our day, and well it was for Paul that a cer- 
tain boy in Jerusalem somehow learned what Paul’s enemies were plotting. 

We left Paul last week on his way to Jerusalem. Of what had he been warned 
on the way? It was all true, his life was soon in danger. There were men in 
Jerusalem from Ephesus who were bent on bringing about his death, and as in 
Ephesus they had stirred up a riot, so they did again in Jerusalem, and this time 
with a greater measure of success. Paul would have been killed by the Jewish 
mob had not the Roman captain rescued him from their clutches. The captain 
put Paul in prison. Here it is that the boy comes into the story. Who was he? 

The Plot and Why it Failed. The day after his arrest Paul was surprised 
to receive a visit from his nephew. “Why art thou here?” he asked. a 

The boy bent and whispered in his uncle’s ear. “My uncle,” he said, “thy 
life is in danger!” : . 

“That has ‘te been for many years past,” answered Paul, with a smile. “Hast 
thou nothing newer than that for mine ears ih nt 

The boy frowned. “Do yr jest, sir,’ he said. “I have overheard a secret 
which I cannot keep to myself. ‘ 

When the young wrath ceased speaking, Paul looked grave. After a moment’s 
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consideration, he said, quietly: “My son, I fear not these liers-in-wait! They 
can do nought unless the Lord will. Only last night did he grant me a vision of 
himself, saying unto me: ‘Fear not, Paul! As thou hast witnessed of me in 
Jerusalem, so must thou also witness for me in Rome!’ But this is doubtless 
the way the Lord hath taken to deliver me, and thou, boy, art his messenger.” 
He called a centurion, saying to him in Greek, “Take this young man to the chief 
captain, for he hath information for his ear alone!” 

Claudius Lysias took the trembling lad kindly by the hand, and leading him 
out of earshot of the soldiers, said, encouragingly, “Come, my lad; what hast 
thou to tell me?” 

“Oh, my lord,” stammered the boy, “Paul, the prisoner, is mine uncle. Forty 
of the Jews have sworn neither to eat nor to drink until they have killed him! 
They will ask of thee to bring down my uncle to the council-room for judgment 
again on the morrow. Then they will lie in wait for him upon the stairs, and kill 
him before ever he reaches the judgment hall. Oh, sir, I beg of you not to 
listen to them!” 

. moet fear, my lad,” said Lysias. “Keep this story a secret, and all will 
e well.” 

The silence of that night in Jerusalem was broken by the tramp of armed men 
and the clatter of horses’ feet, but the members of the Council who wakened at 
the sound, and who raised their heads for a moment to listen, little thought that 
Paul was in the midst of the company, escaping safely out of their hands.— 
Jennie Winter, in The Sunday-School Chronicle. 

A Fable with a Lesson. A prince went into his vineyard to examine it. 
He came to a peach tree, and said, “What are you doing for me?” ‘The tree 
said, “In the spring I give my blossoms and fill the air with fragrance, and on 
my boughs hangs the fruit which men will gather and carry into the palace for 
you.” “Well done!” said the prince. To the chestnut he said, “What are you 
doing?” “I am making nests for the birds, and shelter cattle with my leaves 
and branches.” And the prince said, “Well done!” Then he went down to 
the meadow and asked the grass what it was doing. “We are giving our lives 
for others, for your sheep and cattle, that they may be nourished.” And the 
prince said, “Well done!” 

Last of all he asked the tiny daisy what it was doing, and the daisy said: 
“Nothing, nothing. I cannot make a nesting-place for the birds, and I cannot 
give shelter for the cattle, and I cannot send fruit into the palace, and I cannot 
even give food for the sheep and cows—they do not want me in the meadow. 
All I can do is to be the best little daisy I can be.” And the prince bent down 
and kissed the daisy, and said, “There is none better than thou.” 

Grand Missions. 


Oh, think not, if thou art not called to work 
In mission field of some far distant clime, 
That thine is no grand mission. Every deed 
That comes to thee in God’s allotted time 
Is just the greatest deed that thine could be, 
Since God’s high will appointed it to thee—Anna Temple. 


Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Psalm 37-5. 


Among the boys are the great men of the future, the heroes of the next gen- 
erationJames A. Garfield. 
I do the very best I know how—the very best I can: and I m t 
doing so until the end—Abraham Lincoln. ‘ whe nee 
Note-Book Work. XVII. A statement about how Paul’s enemies plotted to 
take his life; three statements about how Paul’s nephew saved his life; a Sen- 
tence Sermon. ‘ > 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why had Paul gone to Jerusalem? 2, What did the Jews accuse Paul of 


doing in the temple? 3. How did he escape their wrath? 4. Where was he im-_ 


prisoned? 5. Why was he taken to Cesarea? 6. Who was “the governer,” verse 
10? 7. Why were the Christians called followers of the Way? 8. What did 
Jesus say about himself in John 14.6? 0. What did Paul mean by “a conscience 


void of offence”? 10. How could Paul “exercise” himself to have such a con- 


science? 
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PAUL BEFORE THE ROMAN GOVERNOR 
Golden Text 


Herein I also exercise myself to have a conscience 
void of offence toward God and men always. Acts 24.16 


LESSON Acts 23.25 to 24.27 DEVOTIONAL, READING Psalm 62.5-12 


REFERENCE MATERIAL, Luke 12.4-12 


ACTS 24.10 And when the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, Paul 
answered. 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a judge unto this 
nation, I cheerfully make my defence: 11 seeing that thou canst take knowl- 
edge that it is not more than twelve days since I went up to worship at Jeru- 
salem: 12 and neither in the temple did they find me disputing with any man 
or stirring up a crowd, nor in the synagogues, nor in the city. 13 Neither can 
they prove to thee the things whereof they now accuse me. 14 But this I 
confess unto thee, that after the Way which they call a sect, so serve I the 
God of our fathers, believing all things which are according to the law, and 
which are written in the prophets; 15 having hope toward God, which these 
also themselves look for, that there shall be a resurrection both of the just 
and unjust. 16 Herein I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of of- 
fence toward God and men always. 17 Now after some years I came to bring 
alms to my nation, and offerings: 18 amidst which they found me purified in 
the temple, with no crowd, nor yet with tumult: but there were certain Jews 
_ from Asia—19 who ought to have been here before thee, and to make accusa~- 
tion, if they had aught against me. 20 Or else let these men themselves say 
what wrong-doing they found when I stood before the council, 21 except it be 
for this one voice, that I cried standing among them, Touching the resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question before you this day. 

22 But Felix, having more exact knowledge concerning the Way, deferred 
them, saying, When Lysias the chief captain shall come down, I will determine 
your matter. 23 And he gave order to the centurion that he should be kept 
in charge, and should have indulgence; and not to forbid any of his friends to 
minister unto him. 

24 But after certain days, Felix came with Drusilla, his wife, who was a 
Jewess, and sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. 
25 And as he reasoned of righteousness, and self-control, and the judgment to 
come, Felix was terrified, and answered, Go thy way for this time; and when 
I have a convenient season, I will call thee unto me. 26 He hoped withal that 
money would be given him of Paul: wherefore also he sent for him the oftener, 
and communed with him. 27 But when two years were fulfilled, Felix was suc- 
ceeded by Porcius Festus; and desiring to gain favor with the Jews, Felix left 
Paul in bonds. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN, 22.30 to 23.10. 
II. PAUL’S COMFORTER, 23.11. 
I. A PLOT AGAINST PAUL’S LIFE THAT FAILED, 23.12-25. 
IV. PAUL ARRAIGNED BY TERTULLUS BEFORE FELIX, 241-9. 
V. PAUL’S DEFENSE, 24.10-21. When Felix made a gesture signifying 
that Paul should make his defense, Paul with calm dignity answered the charges 
that had been brought against him. He began in a courteous way, saying that 
he spoke with great confidence because Felix had judged his nation for some time 
and was well acquainted with the state of affairs. Then he denied that he was 
a disturber of the public peace, the first charge made, verse 5; it had been but 
twelve days since he came to Jerusalem for the very opposite purpose of wor- 
shipping there; investigation could be made and no proof of his enemies’ charge 
could be found. That he belonged to the so-called sect of the Nazarenes he 
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acknowledged, but he was not an apostate from the Jewish religion (the second 
charge, verse 5), for he served the same God, believed the law and the prophets, 
and believed in the resurrection of the just and the unjust, as did those Jews be- 
fore him, and because of this belief he strove to have a clear conscience toward 
God and toward men. The charge of defiling the temple (verse 6) he next de- 
nied; his purpose in going to Jerusalem had been to bring alms to his nation and 
offerings, and his enemies had found him carrying out a Jewish rite in the tem- 
ple, with no crowd nor tumult. There were, however, certain Jews from Asia— 
and Paul in his excitement does not finish his sentence, but exclaims, These 
enemies ought to be here to make accusation if they have aught against me! 
Or let these men who are present say of what wrong-doing he had been found 
guilty in the trial before the Sanhedrin. It was because he had affirmed the res- 
urrection of the dead that he was arraigned this day before the governor. 

VI. FELIX POSTPONES DECISION, 24.22, 23. Felix, having for a 
Roman a good knowledge of Christianity, saw that Paul was hated because he 
was a Christian, but he would not pronounce him innocent of the charges. He 
adjourned the trial, his pretext for not settling the matter being that he would 
await the coming of Lysias. He ordered the centurion to keep Paul a prisoner, 
but to grant him the privilege of seeing his friends and having them minister unto 
him. ‘Among the friends we are doubtless to reckon Luke and Aristarchus, who 
had come with Paul to Jerusalem, and both of whom accompanied him later on 
his voyage to Rome; and Philip the evangelist and his family, who were resi- 
dents of Czsarea.” : 

VII. FELIX BEFORE PAUL, 24.24-26. Later, Felix sent for Paul to tell 
him and his wife Drusilla, a Jewess, about the faith in Jesus Christ. Paul talked 
to him so effectively about righteousness (Felix supposed he might perpetrate 
with impunity every kind of villainy, says Tacitus) ; and self-control (Felix had 
induced Drusilla to leave her husband and marry him); and the judgment to 
come (Felix had murdered Jonathan, the high priest, and committed many other 
known sins), that Felix trembled and sent Paul away, saying that when more 
convenient he would hear him again. “Fear is not faith, but it may lead to 
faith, or it may lead to hardening,” Though Felix often sent for Paul after 
this, it was with the hope that Paul would bribe him to gain his freedom. 

VUI. PAUL LEFT IN PRISON, 24.27. Two years passed, and Felix was 
succeeded in office by Porcius Festus, but Felix left Paul in prison so as to gain 

. the favor of the Jews. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


He gave order to the centurion that he should be kept in charge, and, should 
have indulgence, verse 23. He was not bound to fix any definite time for the 
trial, but might defer it at his own arbitrary pleasure; and he might also 
commit the prisoner at his discretion to any one of the several kinds of cus- 
tody recognized by the Roman law. These were as follows: First, confine- 
ment in the public jail (custodia publica), which was the most severe kind; 
the common jails throughout the Empire being dungeons of the worst descrip- 
tion, where the prisoners were kept in chains, or even bound in positions of 
torture. Of this we have seen an example in the confinement of Paul and 
Silas at Philippi. Secondly, free custody (custodia libera), which was the 
mildest kind. Here the accused was committed to the charge of a magistrate 
or senator, who became responsible for his appearance on the day of trial; 
but this species of detention was only employed in the case of men of high rank. 
Thirdly, military custody (custodia militaris), which was introduced at the be- 
ginning of the Imperial régime. In this last custody the accused was given in 
charge to a soldier, who was responsible with his own life for the safe keeping 
of his prisoner. This was further secured by chaining the prisoner’s right 
hand to the soldier’s left. The soldiers, of course, relieved one another in this 
duty. Their prisoner was usually kept in their barracks, but sometimes allowed 
to reside in a private house under their charge. It was under this last species 
of custody that Paul was now placed by Felix. It is obvious that the centurion 
might render it more or less galling, according to his inclination, or the com- 
mands he had received.—F, W. Farrar, in The Life and Epistles of Paul. 

He hoped that money would be given him of Paul, verse 26, To take bribes 


was in direct violation of the Roman law, but was in perfect accordance with the 
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character of this unjust and avaricious judge.. The Julian law, De Repetundis 
expressly prohibited a judge from receiving anything for a person’s imprison- 
ment or liberation. Nor was Felix the only instance of a governor of Judea who 
was guilty of taking bribes. Albmus, one of his successors, on his departure 
from the province, freed all those prisoners who gave him money; “by which 
means,’ as Josephus remarks, “the prisons were indeed emptied, but the coun- 
_ try was filled with robbers.”—Paton J. Gloag, in Commentary on the Acts. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. When before has Paul been 
charged with disturbing the public peace? With offending against the laws of 
the Jews? With being the leader of a new sect? What did “The Way” mean? 

Before the Sanhedrin. “Every one is familiar with the gradual approach of 
a_thunderstorm—frst, an ominous calm; then a restive stirring in the trees; 
distant murmurs of thunder, followed shortly by the near crash and downpour. 
Such was the Jews’ demeanor during Paul’s speech.” When the storm culmi- 
nated, the chief captain hurried Paul up the stairway into the castle, and ordered 
him scourged. His soldiers bound him, and then Paul calmly asked if it were 
lawful for them to scourge a Roman. The frightened centurion went to the 
captain and told him their prisoner was a Roman citizen. Paul's bonds were 
loosed, and on the morrow Lysias summoned a meeting of the Sanhedrin and 
brought his prisoner before them. 

Paul had been accused in the temple of teaching contrary to the law, and 
his first words protested his innocence, his conscience testified that his life had 
been loyal. Thereupon the high priest ordered those near to smite Paul in the 
mouth, and Paul’s fiery temper flamed forth: “God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall,” he boldly declared (the high priest was what Jesus had called the Phari- 
sees, a whited sepulchre, like the tombs, full of corruption within but presenting 

‘a fair appearance without); “sittest thou to judge me according to the law, and 

commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” Those near protested 
against such language to the high priest, and Paul became calmer and confessed 
that he had forgotten the priest’s office, that he should not have spoken evil of 
a ruler. Knowing full well that he could receive no just judgment from that 
tribunal, he “flung an apple of discord among them” by declaring himself a 
thorough Pharisee, persecuted because of his Messianic hope and belief in the 
resurrection of the dead. Thereupon the Sadducees, who did not believe in the 
resurrection, were violently angered, the Pharisees took Paul’s part against them, 
and so stormy a scene ensued that Lysias, fearing for the life of his prisoner, 
ordered his troops to take him back to the castle. 

“Be of Good Cheer.” To Paul, in prison, bruised and depressed, keenly 
disappointed in the great hope of reconciling the Judean Christians, and keenly 
feeling the hatred of his own countrymen, there came in the night a word of 
divine approval and hope. “Be of good cheer,” was the message, as he had 
testified for his Lord in Jerusalem, so should he in Rome. 

Leaving Jerusalem for the Last Time. Meanwhile forty of the Jews vowed 
that they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul, and when day 
came they presented to the chief priests and the elders a monstrous conspiracy. 
The latter were to have the Sanhedrin ask Lysias to bring Paul before them again 
to judge his case, for the former trial had been interrupted, and these forty men 
would slay him on the way thither. To this the priests and elders seem to have 
readily agreed. The plot, however, became known in some way to Paul’s nephew, 
who reported it at once to Paul in prison. Paul asked one of the centurions to 
take the young man to the chief captain, as he had something of importance to 
tell. Lysias led him aside for a private conference, and the youth told of the 
plot. Charging his informer to tell no one, Lysias dismissed him, and quickly 
carried out a plan to outwit the conspirators. — 

“Tn the Great War, some of the most brilliant successes of the French were 
achieved by bringing up a reserve force that had been carefully concealed, which 
General Joffre knew just whére to find at the right moment. Some of the earlier 
British losses were due to a lack of such reserves. God never makes the latter 
mistake. He always knows where and when to produce the needed forces. 
Paul’s sister’s son was such a force.” | Page ‘ 

At nine that evening Paul was provided with a horse and started off with an 
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escort of two hundred soldiers, seventy horsemen, and two hundred spearmen. 
He was being sent to Felix, the governor at Cesarea, “There are many things 
which we would be glad to know at the moment when Paul leaves Jerusalem 
never to see it again,” observes Dr. Stifler in his Introduction to the Acts. “What 
were the thoughts of his great heart? Did he communicate with James and the 
elders? Did he have an opportunity to say farewell to his kinsfolk? Luke omits 
everything else to write minutely how the order and discipline of the Roman 
world rescued Paul and defeated the hate of Judaism. He tells the number of 
soldiers, the number of their commanders, he describes the journey and makes 
us see the whole event as distinctly as if he had been there. We can almost hear 
the rattling of the soldiers’ sabers, and the clang of the horses’ hoofs as they 
start down the road to Antipatris. If Luke lingers thus over the story and fills 
it with details, he must intend to show how God’s invisible hand could use the 
world power, which he has ordained to serve him in protecting his servant from 
apostate Judaism.” 

At Cesarea. All that night they travelled till Antipatris, thirty-five miles 
away, was reached; the danger from the assassins being over, the soldiers re- 
turned and the cavalry continued the journey with Paul to Cesarea, and took 
him at once to the procurator’s court. Felix read the letter which they had 
brought from Lysias, a cleverly constructed letter narrating that he had rescued 
the prisoner from rioters in the temple because he was a Roman, and informing 
the governor about the trial before the Sanhedrin where he had been found 
guilty of nothing worthy of the bonds or death, and stating that he had di- 
.rected his accusers to appear before Felix. “From what province are you?” 
questioned the governor, wishing to learn whether Paul came within his juris- 
diction. “Cilicia,” returned Paul. Felix was procurator of Judea, under Festus, 
who was proconsul of Syria. Cilicia at this time was united to Syria for purposes 
of government. Telling him that he would hear his case when his accusers ar- 
rived, Felix ordered Paul kept in Herod’s palace. Thus Paul is back again in 
Cesarea within two weeks after Agabus had predicted his bonds, but he is of 
good cheer, he is certain of going to Rome. 

Paul Accused by Tertullus. Lysias had charged Paul’s accusers to speak 
against him before Felix, and the high priest Ananias with a deputation from 
the Sanhedrin came to Cesarea within five days. Paul was summoned for trial, 
and Tertullus, the advocate whom the Jews had engaged, presented their case 
against him. After fulsome words of flattery for Felix, even expressing grati- 
: tude for his reforms, Tertullus accused 
“this pestilential fellow” of three things: 
inciting disturbances among the Jews 
throughout the Roman Empire, an offence 
against the Roman law; being the leader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes, an offence 
against the law of Moses; and defiling the 
temple, an offence against both the law of 
Moses and the Roman Law, since the latter 
protected the Jews in their worship. When 
Tertullus had finished the deputation of 
Jews emphatically endorsed all that he had 
said. 

A Romau Judgment Scene The trial was held in the Pretorium, 

‘ . “Herod’s Palace,” at Czesarea, and there 

Paul was doubtless imprisoned. A building on the mole now bears the name of 
“the prison of St. Paul”; it dates from the time of the Crusades. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


_Conscience is in part the faculty by means of which we discriminate between 
right and wrong. lt is the judge sitting in the inner tribunal of the mind. The 
power to discriminate between what is right and wrong has to be carefully 
trained. Paul’s conscience did not trouble him at all when he was persecuting 
the Christians—he verily thought then that he ought to persecute them. The 
true conscience also tells us that we ought to do what we have decided to be 
right and makes us desire to do the highest that we know. The sense of “ought- 
ness” has to be cultivated by exercise, and the power to carry out the right de- 
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sire comes through the cultivation of the will. Ifthe conscience is the judge, the 
will is the executive power. The training of the will to obey the behests of the 
conscience is of the utmost importance. 

“The sunrise of the word ought” is a thought-compelling, pictorial phrase. 
It means the dawn in the consciousness of the sense of moral obligation. The 
sunrise had become high noon with Paul when he declared, “Herein I also exer- 
cise myself to have a conscience void of offense toward God and man always.” 

Drive home today the thought that it is possible for a human being so to honor 
his responsibility in the sight of God and his obligation to men as to have a 
conscience void of offense. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL'S DEFENSE BEFORE, FELIX 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Begin with the Historical Back- 
ground and the Text Explained. 

Felix before Paul. Paul’s rejoinder to the charge of Tertullus was every- 
thing that legal advocacy should be. He frankly admitted that, according to the 
Jews, he was a heretic. Without a moment of hesitation, he stated precisely 
where the difference of opinion lay. If heresy be a civil crime, Paul pleaded 
guilty. In the Middle Ages few tribunals would have acquitted him. But he de- 

™ fined heresy in his own way. It was not the negation of law and prophets. It 
~was the right to interpret them. It was not a denial of Messianic hope. It was 
the declaration that Christ is risen. If Christ be risen, he speaks, he says new 
things, he does fresh deeds. A presentation of an active Christ was Paul’s only 
misdemeanor. 

Felix listened and was impressed. As Paul spoke it seems as if Ananias the 
high priest and Tertullus the orator and the entire mob of angry ecclesiastics re- 
ceded into the background, and when he finished, they have disappeared forever 
—written off the slate. We are left with Paul’s spiritual authority, calm and 
confident, while the civil authority trembles. Confronted by Christ, first in his 
own person, and secondly in the person of his apostle, the Roman power hesi- 
tates, is attracted, becomes timid, then selfish, and finally cruel. I can imagine 
no spectacle more astonishing to the witness than the movement of this mighty 
administrative machine along the line of destiny towards the junction, where 
men’s motives switch the points to right or left. 

First, you have the law’s delays. Claudius Lysias must be summoned and, for 
some reason, Claudius Lysias was not easily available. Then the case began to 
be fashionable. Drusilla, the wife of Felix, of the house of Herod, took an 
interest in it, and, as a Jewess, enjoyed the apostle’s eloquence. Poor Drusilla— 
destined to die by fire in Pompeii! People crowded into tle court. Ladies 
begged the ushers for tickets. Paul gained many a rich and powerful friend. 
He was ‘permitted to live on parole. Every one who was anybody interviewed 
him. Yet his popularity was cruel. Not one of his admirers sought his release. 

Felix, whose very name means fortunate, trembled. Here was this strange pris- 
oner, charged with fomenting anarchy, yet reasoning in cold Roman logic about 
justice and the restraint of self and the judgment to come. The man who was 

-in the right, though standing in the dock, put the governor on his throne in the 
wrong. Suddenly, Felix discovered that he and all he represented were now on 
trial for life. His wealth, his country’s commercial system, its armies and navies, 
its diplomacy—all were put to the test of a law, administered by an Eternal 

ustice, 
Felix was a typical politician. No exception could be taken to the way that 
Paul had’put the facts. But, of course,—thought Felix—care must be exercised 
in applying remedies. The next session might be more convenient. The house 
must adjourn. The Jewish vote must not be antagonized. Last but not least, 
no injustice must be done to men’s pockets. It was the custom for even inno- 
cent people to pay the usual something through the usual channels for the usual 
acquittal. Why should Paul be an exception? If he were liberated, gratis, 
the system of bribery and corruption, on which rested Drusilla’s social prestige— 
her jewels and dresses, her slaves and her perfuumes—broke down. Until the 
usual graft were paid, there would be inevitably some technical objection to 
Paul’s regaining freedom. es Pa 5 

Then suddenly Felix was superseded by Festus. The crisis came, His wife 
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had not trembled. To please the Jews Paul’s privileges were terminated, his 
parole was cancelled, the chain was restored, he was left bound. ‘To gain his 
little fragment of the world, so pitifully small and transitory, Felix lost his soul. 

What was the secret of Paul’s wonderful dignity—his incomparable nerve? 
He was a man of vision. He was always sure of a visitor. In his dungeon, as 
on board his ship, the Lord Himself stood by him and bade him be of good cheer. 
By temperament no man has ever been more excitable, yet his serenity was what 
he himself called the peace of God that passeth all understanding—Condensed 
from The Church We Forget, by P. Whitwell Wilson. 

Conscience Void of Offence. Every thought and every act proceeding out of 
and beyond self, and therefore having relations with an environment, is either 
God-ward or neighbor-ward. Now, to be in harmony with both sides of our 
spiritual environment is spiritual peace. It is the condition of knowing with the 
profoundest certainty—a certainty infinitely deeper than that established by any 
mere logical process—that the soul is discharging its true function in the grand 
economy of existence; that it is one with the Infinite Purpose, and therefore 
one with the Eternal Good. Nothing is more impossible than to shake the con- 
fidence or destroy the happiness of a soul that feels itself to be at peace with 
God and man. The sole condition of this harmony with spiritual environment is 
Ve God-ward and love man-ward.—James Buckham, in The Heritage of 

ife. : 

A Conscience Haunted by Offence toward God and Men. The writer of a 
letter published in the New York Sun has attained financial success, but he would 
give all his wealth for Paul’s peaceful conscience. Here are his words: “When 
I die I shall leave my children each a fortune, but when I think it over, day 
after day, I can only be ashamed of it all. I suppose I was no worse than the 
others; I know some were worse than I. I could always say, ‘It’s good business,’ 
but I forgot that there was such a thing as a square deal. If I could get the 
better of an associate, or a customer, or an employee, I did. Anything that I 
could do to attain my own success was good business, and I did it. 

“I have given to charity, headed subscriptions, but that doesn’t satisfy me. I 
know what I have done wasn’t manly. I would give all I possess tonight if I 
could say, ‘I have given every man a square deal, I have done no man a wrong.” 

What the Two Years’ Imprisonment Did for Paul. “What was the apostle 
doing all that time?” questions Dr. G. H. Morrison, “We can not be certain that 
he wrote any epistles. Do you think he was fretting? Or mourning over his 
churches as he paced his prison? We may be absolutely certain he was doing 
nothing like that—he was growing and ripening in his own inward life. For 
twenty years he had been fighting, amid the excitement and stress of a glorious 
campaign. New views of Christ had been borne upon his heart; new aspects of 
the gospel had arrested him. He wanted leisure now to focus everything, and 
God bestowed that leisure at Caesarea. Compare the letters that were written 


after these years, with the letters which were written before them. Note the 


richness and depth and glory of the later ones, their exaltation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; their fresh insistence upon spiritual union, their recognition of the 
possibilities of sainthood; their method of bringing the most majestic doctrines 
to bear on the common duties of every day—and you will see what these two 
years did for Paul.” 

An Awakened Conscience. If you bring a man like Felix, or a very much 
better man than he—any of you who hear me now—into contact with these three 
thoughts, “righteousness, temperance, judgment to come,” the effect of such a 
direct appeal to moral convictions will always be more or less to awaken a sense 
of failure, insufficiency, defect, sin, and to create a certain creeping dread that 
if he sets himself against the great law of God, that law of God will have a 
way of crushing him. The fear is well founded, and not only does the con- 
templation of God’s law excite it. God’s gospel comes to us, and just because-.it 
is a gospel, and is intended to lead you and me to love and trust Jesus Christ, 
and give our whole hearts and souls to him—just becatse it is the best “sood 
news” that ever came into the world, it begins often by making a man feel what 
a sinful man he is, and how he has gone against God’s law, and how there hang 
over him, by the very necessities of the case and the constitution of the uni- 
verse, consequences bitter and painful. 

_ The awakened conscience is just like the sense of pain in the physical world, 
it has a work to do and a mission to perform. It is meant to warn you off dan- 
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gerous ground. Thank God for pain! It keeps off death many a time. And in 
like manner thank God for a swift conscience that speaks! It is meant to ring 
an alarm-bell to us, to make us, as the Bible has it, “flee for refuge to the hope 
that is set before us.” Have you used that sense of evil and wrongdoing, when 
it has been aroused in your conscience, to lead you to Jesus Christ, or what have 
you done with it? 

There are two persons in this Book of Acts who pass through the same stages 
of feeling up to a certain point, and then diverge. Felix becoming afraid, recoils, 
shuts himself up, puts away the message that disturbs him, and settles himself 
back into his evil. The Philippian jailor becoming afraid, like a sensible man 
tries to find out the reason of his fear and how to get rid of it; and falls down 
at the apostles’ feet and says, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’’—Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, in Expositions of Scripture. 

Waiting for a Convenient Season. A revival swept through the uni- 
versity at Princeton, New Jersey. Aaron Burr came to the president of the 
university, and said, “Mr. President, I have made up my mind to consider the 
claims of Christ. Now, Mr. President, what would you do?” And the old 
president of the university gave him this advice: he said, “Burr, if I were you, 
IT would wait until the excitement of the revival is subsided, and then I would 
think it out carefully.’ Aaron Burr bowed his head a moment, and then he 
said, “Mr. President, that is exactly what I will do.” And, it is stated as a fact, 
that never again in his life did he express a desire to be a Christian, and they 
say he died without such an expression. 

For Enlargement or Discusson. ‘Truth is invincible. Though evil may 
gain.a momentary triumph over it, time will ultimately vindicate it. Socrates is 
not discredited because he takes the hemlock. Jesus of Nazareth is not made 
impotent because men crucify him between two thieves. John Huss has not 
witnessed in vain because martyred. Paul has not lost his battle because he has 
been repudiated by the leaders of a nation, and abandoned by many representa- 
tive members of the Christian Church in Jerusalem. Do not tremble for the 
Ark of the Covenant. There are some things which God has in his own keep- 
ing—Dr. John Gardner. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did Paul have to defend himself before Agrippa? 2. When before had 
a ruler of Judea sought to shift responsibility by having a Herod examine his 
prisoner? (Lk. 23.7-12.) 3. When was Jesus accused of. being mad? (Mk. 
3.21; Jn. 10.20.) 4. What different meaning does the Revised Version give to 
Agrippa’s words in verse 28? 5. What would have followed had Agrippa said 
“Yes” to Paul’s question? 6. What, if he had said “No”? 7. What did Agrippa 
mean by his answer? 8. What characteristics does Agrippa show in this account? 
9. Festus? 10. Paul? 11. What impression did Paul make on Festus? 12, On 
Agrippa? 13. Do “heavenly visions” come to us to which we are obedient or 
disobedient ? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
DEFENSE BEFORE A ROMAN GOVERNOR 


Lesson Material: Acts 24.10-19, 22-27. \ . 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson, When Agrippa I, King of Judea, 
died in 44 A. p., Judea was a Roman province, and its rulers, appointed by the 
Emperor, were called procurators. In 51 or later, the date is uncertain, Antonius 
Felix was appointed procurator. He had been born and brought up as the slave 
of Antonia, the mother of Claudius Cesar, and is therefore called Antonius 
Felix, but because he received his freedom from Claudius he is sometimes called 
Claudius: Felix. Felix “exercised the authority of a king with the spirit ofa 
slave,” says Tacitus in his History; and in his Annals he represents him as in- 
dulging in all kinds of cruelty and lawlessness. This is the man before whom 
Paul is now on trial. ’ 

Two Scenes at Cxsarea. It is the court room of the castle. Felix, the gov- 
ernor, is on the judgment,seat and Ananias, the high priest, is present among 
the accusers. He has brought down a Jerusalem lawyer to conduct the prosecu- 
tion of the man who had called him a “whited wall.” The Pharisees and 
Sadducees have laid aside their quarrel and are present in court combined against 


the heretic. 
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Tertullus, the attorney, opens his case for the prosecution by a fulsome eulogy 
of the judge. “The Jews are specially fortunate in having so able and beloved 
a governor.” (Of course, he knows that Felix is the best hated governor they 
ever had. He had bullied their people and killed their high priest. But you 
cannot say that in the pleadings.) “It is really a shame to trouble Your Ex- 
cellency with this case. The Sanhedrin would have settled it themselves only 
that Claudius Lysias had, in a high-handed way, taken the man out of their 
hands. The man is a pestilent fellow, a disturber of the peace, a profaner of 
the temple and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, the followers of a 
fanatic, called Jesus, who was crucified by the late governor, Pontius Pilate, 
some years ago. That is our case, Your Excellency. The reverend gentlemen 
who are present will bear out what I have said.” 

But Felix knows too much about those reverend gentlemen. He wants to hear 
what Paul has to say. The poor prisoner arises with the chains on his hands 
and at once holds the attention of the court. 

“T also am glad to have Your Excellency as judge, for from your long resi- 
dence you are acquainted with Jewish affairs. I claim that the whole charge is 
false—all mere assertion. Where are the witnesses, the friends who knew me, 
the men of Asia who seized me? Why are they not here? Where are the 
people who saw me bring Gentiles into the temple? ‘The truth is that twelve 
days ago I came up to Jerusalem to worship at Pentecost and to bring moneys 
collected for the poor. These people found me purified in the temple without 
crowd or tumult. They set on me and would have murdered me but for the 
interference of Claudius Lysias. I have done no wrong. I have nothing to 
confess but this, that after the way which they call heresy I worship the God of 
my fathers. I believe in the Messiah as looked for by the prophets, and look 
forward with hope in God to the resurrection of the dead.” 

There is something very convincing in the attitude of an honest man standing 
out amongst shams and hypocrites, and Felix, though no honest man himself, 
evidently felt it. He knew very well what justice Paul would get if he were 
handed over to the Sanhedrin. 

“The case is postponed,” he said, “for further evidence. Let the prisoner be 
put back and treat him kindly—let him have all possible freedom, and let his 
friends come to visit him.” 

The next is a curious picture, strange and unexpected. Paul is again before 
Felix. Or rather, Felix is before Paul. For Paul is now the dominant figure. 
This is no legal trial, but a private court drawing-room called by Felix and his 
young bride, Drusilla, to hear the prisoner tell—of what think you? Of the 
faith of Jesus Christ for which he was in bonds! Surely Paul was as much 
surprised as we are. 

Paul made them listen. We do not know what Drusilla felt, but as Paul rea- 
soned of Righteousness and Temperance and the Judgment to come, Felix trem- 
bled. He had reason to tremble. Conscience had him by the throat. Many a 
scene of greed and treachery and lust and blood, of murdered men and dishon- 
oured women, is there in his past life for memory to call up for that Judgment to 
come. For Felix’s record in history is infamous, and conscience tells him bitter 
things as he listens to Paul. 

But it is of no avail. Conscience is God’s kind voice calling him to repentance. 
And for the moment it seems as if he wanted to repent. But like many another 
he does not want to repent just yet. “Go thy way, some other day at a more 
convenient season I will call thee again.” 

Ah! some other day. We are all going to do great things some other day. 
Some other day we will repent and yield ourselves to Christ and conquer our 
evil habits and be wonderfully good people. Every time a man says that he 
makes it less likely that he will do it. Every time you are brought in contact 
with Christ and higher things, and put them off to “a more convenient sea- 
son”—makes it less probable that that convenient season will ever come. Every 
refusal hardens the heart. There is no ice so hard as that which melts a little 
on the surface and hardens again when the sunlight departs. 

Ah Felix! that convenient season will never arrive for you. Ina few months 
you will be cast out of your high position and vanish from history in obscurity 
and shame. That fair young wife will be swallowed up with her son in a terrible 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Well for you both if you had given heed to Paul 


that day when he reasoned of Righteousness and Continence and Judgment to 
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come, and told you the meaning of the faith of Jesus Christ—Conden 

The Story of St. Paul’s Life, by Dr. J. Paterson Goths ge 
A Convenient Season.” -omorrow is the most wonderful of days! It is 

the day when every man does his duty! It is the harvest time of good intentions. 

~Tomorrow bad habits will be resolutely overcome, evil tempers conquered! 

The morrow may not be yours. One-fourth of the human race dies before 
reaching the seventh year, one-half before the seventeenth year. Out of one 
hundred persons only six live to be sixty years old. Out of five hundred only 
one lives to be eighty years old. Is it safe to put off deciding the greatest of 
all questions till a more convenient season? 

God says “Today.” It is a solemn thing to say tomorrow when God says 
today, for man’s tomorrow and God’s today never meet. The word that comes 
from the eternal throne is “now,” and it is a man’s own choice that fixes his 
doom. “Now is the acceptable time; now is the day of salvation.” I beseech 
you to cherish every faint impression that is being made upon your hearts and 
consciences. Let it lead you to Christ. Take him for your Lord and Savior now. 

hy put off welcoming your best Friend into your heart? 

Why did Felix seek for “a convenient season”? Why did he not become a 
Christian, and have all his fears allayed? Probably because there were always 
present in his heart (1) avarice and (2) the desire to gain favor. How many 
there are who would have been Christians, who would have acted justly but for 
those two things! 

Today has two great enemies, as someone has said, the one is yesterday, and 
the other is tomorrow. Felix’ day was troubled by his sins of yesterday and 
ruined by his “convenient season” of the tomorrow. Felix was conscience- 
stricken, but not penitent. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. He’s armed without that’s innocent within. 
—Pope. : 

“Conscience is a safe guide only when God is the Guide of the Conscience.” 

This, this is all my choice, my cheer, 

A mind content, a conscience clear.—Joshua Sylvester. 
I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience.—Shakespeare. 

Note-Book Work. XVIII. Paul’s Defense before Felix. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who was Festus? 2. Why did Paul appeal to Cesar? (Aets 25.9-11.) 3. 
Who was the Cesar at this time? 4. What did the appeal mean for Paul? 5. 
By whom was Paul declared innocent of the charges against him? (Acts 23.29; 
25.25; 26.31, 32.) 6. How many times did Pilate declare Jesus guiltless? (Luke 
23.4, 14, 22.) 7. In what way was Festus like Pilate? 8 In what way was 
Festus like Felix? 9. What do you think of Paul’s bearing before Festus and 
Agrippa? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: THE SECRET OF PAUL’S COURAGE 


Lesson Material: Acts 24.10-23. : : , 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What service did a boy in Jerusalem 
render Paul? When Lysias learned of the plot, where did he send Paul? Where 
is Cesarea? Paul’s enemies, the high priest and others, came down to Cesarea 
from Jerusalem to make charges against Paul before Felix the governor. They 
had a lawyer with them to make the charges. Of three things Tertullus ac- 
cused Paul. What is the first, as told in the fifth verse of our chapter? The 
second charge, in that same verse? The third, verse 6? ; 

Paul’s Defense. How did Paul answer the charge? He had been in Jeru- 
salem but a few days, twelve in all, he had not had time to stir up trouble if he 
had wished to do so; and his enemies could not mention a single instance of 
improper conduct on his part. 

oA re teades of the sett? of the Nazarenes,” Tertullus had called Paul. What 
did Paul say about that? How courageously and proudly he declared that, he 
served God after the way, the way of Christ his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ! 
and then he disclosed why it was that in all his trials and sufferings he was 
always so calm and courageous: the words have been selected for our Golden 
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Text—what are they? What does “void of offence’ mean? His was the courage 
of innocence. f 

What Conscience Is. Conscience is the voice whereby God speaks in our 
hearts. You know that you ought to do this or that: you have a feeling which 
impels you to it: then God speaks direct to you. You know that you ought not 
to do this or that; as you turn your face or your mind in that direction you 
have an uneasy sense of transgression: then God is telling you that it is wrong. 
The good Christian is very sensitive to this inner voice, and very obedient to it. 
(He has a quick perception of the difference between good and evil. There are 
many things which he will not do, some of which seem innocent enough, because 
he knows that he ought not. “I ought not,” he says; repeating aloud what God 
has said to him in the silence of his soul, “I ought not to do that because it is 
wrong.” We want men and women, boys and girls, in the Christian Church who 
have very clear and strong convictions concerning sin—Dean Hodges, in The 
Human Nature of the Saints. 

The Signal Bell. I suppose all of us have heard the bell which is used at 
railroad crossings to warn passers-by that a train is coming, It stands in a signal- 
box, and some time before the train is in sight it sets up a clatter which puts 
everyone on the lookout for danger. 

I thought as I heard one of these bells the other day what a fine thing it 
would be if we could have some such signal within us to tell us when sin is 
near, and to give us warning, 

Plants and animals do have these signals within. Away down in the forests 
of Guiana where the beautiful orchids grow wild on the forest trees something 
seems to tell the orchid when the branch on which it feeds is about to die. And 
so it begins to loosen its hold long before the branch drops off, and will shrivel 
up and die rather than live near a decaying limb. 

The butterflies in India also know when the yearly storm known as the Mon- 
soon is coming, and so early in June every year butterflies of a certain kind fly 
northward to escape the storm. The people in that country say, “Three days 
after the butterflies fly north the storm will come.” 

Now, don’t you think it would be strange if God put something in these plants 
to tell them when danger is near, and did not put anything in us to warn 
us of sin, which is the greatest danger of all? 

But God has given us an inward signal when sin is near. Listen to what a 
book I was reading the other day says about it. “Think of it, Johnny Bodie— 
remember this well; always if something hits you from the inside that a thing 
isn’t good to do, don’t hurry about doing it. Think it over. If you wouldn’t 
do it when the person you like best in the world is watching, it isn’t a good 
thing to do alone.” 

So there it is, then, in every boy and girl, too. They say that in the office at 
Washington, where they test money to see whether it is counterfeit or not, the 
clerks get so expert that when they touch a counterfeit bill a shiver goes over 
them as if they had been plunged into a cold bath, And if you boys and girls 
are careful to obey your consciences when they tell you that a thing is wrong, 
the signal will come clear as a bell each time, and you will know without think- 
ing very long, or asking some one else, whether a thing is wrong. Listen for the 
signal. It is God’s voice whispering within you——Condensed from The Man 
with Iron Shoes, by Dr. Howard J. Chidley. ~ 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Psalm 118.6, 


“Do what conscience says is right; 
Do what reason says is best; 

Do with all your mind and might; 
Do your duty, and be blest.” 


Note-Book Work. XVIII. The Junior Lesson Topic: th ve - 
fore Felix; the Golden Text; a Soeue Sermon. te hte 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. When did Paul have a “heavenly vision”? 2. What did he then learn that 
Christ wanted him to do? 3. How did he obey? 4. What are some of the things 
which we have seen him doing for his Master since that time? 5. Where did 
we leave him last week? 6. Who was Agrippa? 7. What did Agrippa say to 


Paul after Paul had told him about Christ and his resurrection? 8. What answer 
did Paul make? 
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Golden Text 


Now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first- 
fruits of them that are asleep. 1 Corinthians 15.20 


LESSON Acts 25.1 to 26.32 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 27.7-14 
REFERENCE MATERIAL, 1 Corinthians 15 


ACTS 26.19 Wherefore, 0 king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heav- 
enly vision: 20 but declared both to them of Damascus first, and at Jerusalem, 
and throughout all the country of Judea, and also to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God, doing works worthy of repentance. 21 For this 
cause the Jews seized me in the temple, and assayed to kill me. 22 Having 
therefore obtained the help that is from God, I stand unto this day testifying 
both to small and great, saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses did 
say should come; 23 how that the Christ must suffer, and how thai he first by 
resurrection of the dead should proclaim light both to the people and to the 

entiles. 

24 And as he thus made his defence, Festus saith with a loud voice, Paul, 
thou art mad; thy much learning is turning thee mad. 25 But Paul saith, I 
am not mad, most excellent Festus; but speak forth words of truth and sober- 
ness. 26 For the king knoweth of these things, unto whom also I speak freely: 
for I am persuaded that none of these things is hidden from him; for this 
hath not been done in a corner. 27 King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? 
I know that thou believest. 28 And Agrippa said unto Paul, With but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian, 29 And Paul said, I would 
to God, that whether with little or with much, not thou only, but also all that 
hear me this day, might become such as I am, except these bonds. 

30 And the king rose up, and the governor, and Bernice, and they that sat 
with them: 31 and when they had withdrawn, they spake one to another, 
saying, This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 32 And Agrippa 
said unto Festus, This man might have been set at liberty, if he had not ap- 
pealed unto Cesar. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I.. A PLOT TO KILL PAUL, 25.1-5. 
Ul. PAUL BEFORE FESTUS, AND HIS APPEAL TO CH:SAR, 25.6-12. 

Ul. FESTUS TELLS AGRIPPA ABOUT PAUL, 25.13-22. 

IV. PAUL?S DEFENCE BEFORE AGRIPPA, 26.1-23. Paul began his de- 
fence not only of himself but of the gospel by courteously referring to Agrippa’s 
. knowledge of Jewish questions and customs, and then he told of his own life as 
a Pharisee, his persecution of the Christians, his conversion, and his commission 
to preach to the Gentiles. To the heavenly vision granted him on the way to 
Damascus he had been obedient and had faithfully carried out the command then 
received, by preaching at Damascus, at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coun- 
try of Judea, and also to the Gentiles, that every one must repent and turn to 
God and do works worthy of repentance, Because of his preaching the Jews 
had seized him in the temple and tried to kill him. But God had helped him, 
and he had continued to testify to all what the prophets and Moses had foretold 
—a suffering and a risen Christ, the light unto all the world, Jews and Gentiles 
alike. j 

V. THE EFFECT OF PAUL’S SPEECH, 26.24-32. Festus became impa- 
tient over Paul’s words, for he did not care to hear about a Judean who had been 
crucified, and he broke in ‘roughly with his remark, Paul, thou art mad; thy 
much learning is turning thee mad, “Paul,” his words mean, “you are a great 
philosopher, but you have no common sense” (Ramsay). See 2 Cor. 5.13. “T 
tell you, what we want today is a few madmen like him; men who fear nothing 
but sin, and love nothing but God” (Moody). 
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Paul replied with the utmost courtesy: the life and death of Jesus, about 
which he had just been speaking, hath not been done in a corner, he declared, 
using a figurative expression which meant the opposite of “proclaimed from the 
housetops.” Turning to Agrippa Paul suddenly asked, King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets? I know that thou belicvest. At this time Agrippa had been 
ruling for eighteen years in Palestine, and might well be familiar with Jewish 
beliefs. Paul’s personal thrust—a prisoner directly addressing a king—his con- 
fident expectation of an affirmative answer, with its implied reference to Agrippa’s 
Jewish extraction, was resented by Agrippa, as his ironical answer shows. If 
he had admitted his knowledge of the prophets he would then have had either 
to agree with Paul’s interpretation or to side with Paul’s accusers. 

“Too easy you hope to make a Christian of me! Soon you will be making me 
out a Christian as well as a Jew’—this was Agrippa’s meaning. With much 
regret we must give up the familiar translation of the Authorized Version, which 
has been made the text of countless sermons—‘Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian’—for the Greek gives not the cry of a soul “under conviction,” 
but the jest of a proud Roman. His pride is expressed by Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren thus: ‘There is a world of contempt in Agrippa’s words, in the very 
putting side by side of the two things. ‘Me! Me!’ with a large capital M—“Me a 
Christian?’ He thinks of his dignity, poor creature. It was not such a very 
tremendous dignity after all. He was a petty kinglet, permitted by the grace of 
Rome to live and pose as if he were the real thing, and yet he struts and claps 
his wings and crows on his little hillock as if it were a mountain. ‘Me a Chris- 
tian?’ ‘The great Agrippa a Christian!” 

“Taking the words as though they had been spoken in earnest, Paul makes 
that notable answer, which expresses, as no other words ever expressed, that 
union of enthusiastic zeal with genuine courtesy which is the true character of 
a Christian” (Conybeare) : I would to God that, whether with little or with much 
persuasion, not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, might become such 
as I am, except these bonds. “The saying, in its very tenderness, expresses the 
utmost contempt for all that these men enjoyed and were living for. Life meant 
for these men sensual pleasures, pompous shows, command of money, power and 
ambition—cups most of which St. Paul had tasted. He knew the measure of 
satisfaction they would yield. And he had stepped up from this to a higher 
platform, to a life in which vulgar ambitions were forgotten, and the pleasures 
of the senses were pushed out by mightier joys; to a life in which enthusiasm 
hope, love, great aims, the friendship of God and fellowship with Christ, were 
supreme. Standing there, with the chains upon his wrists, despised or pitied by 
all the spectators, he felt a joyous liberty, a serene calm, a fulness of unutterable 
emotion, a lofty grandeur of soul, such as he knew that they had never felt and 
known. He was quite sure that life meant more and deeper and nobler things 
to him than had ever entered their hearts to conceive” (J. C. Greenhough). 

Agrippa, Festus, Bernice, and they that sat with them withdrew, and when by 
themselves expressed their belief in Paul’s innocence. The analogy between the 
trial of Paul and that of Jesus must strike every reader. Both Pilate and Agrippa 
expressed their opinion that their prisoner was innocent, claimed no responsi- 
bility in the matter, and yet yielded to the clamor of the Jews because they were 


weak men. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL, LIFE 


I appeal unto Cesar, 25.11. Although Jews had appealed against - 
ficers, this was the first time a Jew had appealed eae highest ae oF - 
realm against other Jews. Unless the prisoner were proved guilty of brigandage 
or sedition, the provincial government had no choice in the matter, the prisoner 
must be sent on to Rome for trial. Meanwhile, he must be well treated, as if 
uncondemned, Professor Ramsay points out that there has always been one 
law for the rich and another for the poor, that many claims can be successfully 
pushed by a rich man where a poor man would have no chance of success, and 
his opinion is that the citizen’s right of appead to the Emperor was hedged in 
by fees and pledges, and that Paul was choosing an expensive kind of trial. But 
Paul had weighed the cost; he had reckoned the gain which would accrue to the 
Church if the supreme court pronounced in his favor; and his past experience 
gave him every reason to hope for a favorable issue before a purely Roman 
tribunal, where Jewish influence would have little or no power. 
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Paul, thou art mad, 26.24. Thou art mad—if thou dost not think as I do! 
This has been the charge in all countries and all ages, and enthusiasts especially 
have always been subject to this-accusation. Early in Christ’s ministry his 
friends went out to lay hold on him: for, they said, “He is beside himself.” And 
the scribes that came down from Jerusalem said, “He hath Beelzebub, and by 
the prince of the demons casteth he out the demons.” After he had given sight 
to the blind man many of the Jews said, “He hath a demon, and is mad, why 
hear ye him?” - Others said, “These are not the sayings of one possessed with a 
demon, Can a demon open the eyes of the blind?” 

‘But we must also remember that in the ancient world madness was closely 
associated with inspiration; a madman was supposed to be possessed by some 
supernatural power and was looked upon with awe. Festus must have had some 
such feeling. The mention of Moses and the prophets suggested to him that 
through excessive study of Jewish lore the apostle had become possessed of a 
religious frenzy.” 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Felix is Deposed. The reasons why Felix’ rule was so short are given by 
Conybeare and Howson. The political situation in Judea grew more embarrassing. 
The exasperation of the people under the maladministration of Felix became in- 
creasingly implacable. It was during Paul’s two years’ imprisonment that such 
serious disturbances took place in the streets of Caesarea between the Jewish and 
Gentile population, that the troops were called out, and slaughter resulted. The 
troops, which were chiefly recruited in the province, fraternized with the Gentile 
population, while the Jews trusted chiefly to the influence of wealth. In the 
end Felix was summoned to Rome, and the Jews followed with their accusa- 
tions. Thus it was that he was anxious, even at his departure, “to confer obli- 
gations upon them,” and one effort to diminish his unpopularity was “to leave 
Paul in bonds.” In so doing, he doubtless violated the law, and trifled with the 
rights of a Roman citizen; but the favor of the provincial Jews he needed, 
ahd the Christians were weak in comparison with them; nor were such delays 
in the administration of justice unprecedented, either at Rome or in the proy- 
inces. Nero deposed Felix and appointed Festus. 

The New Procurator. Festus was more honorable than Felix. One inter- 
esting event of his rule was his troubles over a high wall which the Jews built 
so that Agrippa, the proconsul, could not look into the temple courts from his 
palace windows. The wall hid the courts also from the guard stationed in the 
Tower of Antonia during the festivals. Festus agreed with Agrippa that the 
wall must come down, but he allowed the Jews to carry the matter to Rome, 
and through the influence of Nero’s wife they won their case. 

Paul’s Appeal to Rome. Upon reaching Jerusalem Festus was met by the 
chief priests and leading Jews who besought him as a favor to them to send 
for Paul. Their plan was to kill Paul on the way, but Festus told them they 
could go to Cesarea and make their charges. A few days later Paul and his 
enemies appeared in Cesarea before the procurator. Paul declared, as he had 
to Felix, that neither against the law of the Jews nor against the temple, nor 
against Cesar had he sinned. But when Festus, for the sake of gaining the favor 
of the Jews, asked him if he would ; 
go to Jerusalem to be judged there 
before him, Paul, knowing what judg- 
ment he would receive in that event, 
boldly declared that he appealed 
to Cesar. See page 434. After 
hastily conferring with the coun- 
cil, Pastas made the only reply 
possible, saying “Unto Caesar shalt = 
thou go.” ; Coin of Herod Agrippa fs 

Festus Presents Paul’s Case to Left, Head of Titus; Right, Figure of Victory 
Agrippa. Before Paul cotild be sent 
to Rome, Agrippa and his sister Bernice came to greet the new governor of Judea. 
Festus reported Paul’s case to him, and Agrippa expressed a desire to hear 
Paul. It was not a new trial that Paul faced the next day. Rather was it an 
interesting entertainment for the princely guest and the principal men of Cesarea, 
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both Jewish and Gentile. King Agrippa, as Professor William Lyon Phelps aptly 
says, “was what Bernard Shaw would call a rubber-stamp king ; his was an 
empty title, for he had little power.” Festus declared before them all that he 
had not found Paul worthy of death, and he did not know what charges to make 
when sending him as a prisoner to Rome, and he hoped Agrippa, after examining 
Paul, would help him in this little detail, 

“Thou art permitted to speak for thyself,” Agrippa said to Paul, and Paul 
made the most of his opportunity. It was his last public testimony in Palestine. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


“T would that not thou only but also all that hear me this day might become 
such as I am,” said Paul to Agrippa. Agrippa’s worldly position with all its 
pomp and splendor was as naught compared with Paul’s spiritual knowledge 
and perfect trust in God, and well might he wish for others the great hope and 
assurance and peace that was his. There was no conceit here, he was not 
claiming perfection, but he was claiming that the trend of his life was true. 
“Happy is the teacher who is not afraid of the hearer turning from the message 
to the messenger!” exclaims Dr. Jowett. “I looked at a florist’s shop the other 
day and I saw many packets of seeds, In the middle of the window there was an 
exquisitely beautiful plant in flower, and attached to it were these words, ‘Grown 


from our seed.’ I say thrice blessed is the servant of God who, when he has. 


been commending the seed of the Word, can point to an evident experience as 
confirmation of its power and grace.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL’S COURAGEOUS TESTIMONY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Begin with the Historical Back~ 
ground. 

The twenty-sixth chapter of the Acts is one of the twenty-six chapters of the 
Bible which Ruskin’s mother had him commit to memory, whereby, as Ruskin 
says, she established his soul in righteousness. It is well worth being learned by 
heart, for it contains the finest address in the Acts, the best account we have of 
the great apostle’s relation to his mission, and in its dignity, sincerity, skill, and 
persuasiveness it proves the power of the gospel to “turn from darkness to light 
and from the power of Satan unto God.” It is called Paul’s apologia pro vita sua, 
his defence of his life, but the apostle is not pleading in fear for his life; he 
shows, indeed, that he is not a criminal, that he has done nothing worthy of death, 
but he does so in defending Christianity as being not contrary to earlier di- 
vine revelation, but a fulfillment of that revelation, a culmination of all past 
promises. : 

Note the perfect courtesy with which he begins his speech; a courtesy never 
once lost, not even when Festus calls him crazy or when Agrippa speaks to him 
so contemptuously that we can almost see the smile on the faces of those who 
listen to his scornful jest. 

What Paul Was Gave Wings to What he Said. The first impression which 
his words make upon us has to do with the power of his own personality. You 
feel that he secured the entire attention of every hearer from his very first word. 
The man was burning with a great enthusiasm. He was possessed by a great 
passion, and cold and unkindled as were the lives of his hearers, they felt at 
once the alluring warmth and glow of the life of the man who stood before them 
in chains. His free spirit mastered their free bodies in the very hour when he 
stood in their presence a prisoner. j 

The second thing which impresses us about Paul’s speech is its moral power. 
After describing his astounding experience in words quick with dramatic quality 
and tense with feeling, he cries out, “Wherefore, O King Agrippa, I was not 
disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” Suddenly all that is strange vanishes 
and something very familiar appears. You have here the challenging summons 
of duty, a man’s facing of the demand while destiny waits, and then his response 
to the demand. Every hearer felt a thrill at Paul’s words. Here was a man 
who took his highest ideals seriously. Here was a man who put his noblest 
purpose in command of his life. Here was a man who obeyed the divine be- 
hests with complete and persistent loyalty, Agrippa might feel some bewilder- 
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ment about the mighty voice which had spoken on the way to Damascus, but he 
had no doubt about the voice which had spoken to his own soul. In some dim 
but real personal way he had had an equivalent of Paul’s sense of divine com- 
pulsion, Every man has some sort of heavenly vision. What had Agrippa done 
with his? Had he obeyed it? Had he turned from it? Had he evaded it? The 
curious quality of moral power in Paul’s speech lay in this. He made every 
person who listened think of the deepest moral summons he had ever felt, and 
a flush of shame rose unbidden to his cheek if he had failed to meet the demand. 
Paul had responded to life’s supreme call. The air was electric with that con- 
sciousness, and in that hour every man had a sudden flash of moral self-revela- 
tion. Paul’s words were like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 

The third thing which impresses you about Paul’s address is its spiritual 
power. You know that God is a reality to this man, and he makes him a reality 
to you. The light which never shined.on sea or land suddenly glowed in that 
audience chamber while Paul spoke. Festus tried to thrust aside the sudden 
vivid impression by calling Paul a learned mad man. Agrippa tried to evade 
the poignant something which gripped his soul by a gracious compliment, in 
which he suggested that with a little more speech such a wonderful rhetorician 
would make him a Christian, Each man had had his flash of illumination, 
however, and there would be dark midnight hours when they would wake to the 
sound of the voice of the slight, intense Jewish prisoner, and would see in the 
blackness a face glowing with the power of a great purpose and radiant with 
the sense of the presence of God. 

Our lesson today is really a study in the eloquence which character gives. It 
is a study in the oratory which can come only from personal experience. What 
Paul had experienced turned his. words into weapons. The life God. had given 
to him made his words living. The climax of the lesson is found in the stimulus 
it gives to such an openness to God’s work in us that he may speak through us.— 
Condensed from an article by Dr. Lynn H. Hough, in the Christian Advocate. 

I Was not Disobedient unto the Heavenly Vision. The whole science of 
salvation lies in that sentence. For, think of it, how easy to have been disobe- 
dient! What was there in all that happened to Paul that day upon the Damascus 
road that might not have been explained away by a little ratiocination? A voice, 
a shock, a flash of blinding light—call it sunstroke, earthquake, epilepsy—a sub- 
tle mind could find many names for it. But subtle as the mind of Paul was, 
here was something which he well knew lay outside the mind. No force of 
argument or castistry could drive him from the obstinate conviction that Jesus 
had indeed spoken to him from the heavens. Grace had met him, and he knew it. 

And as I look into the pages of human experience, I find a thousand stories to 
corroborate Paul’s story. A young girl listens to a strange preacher in a Nor- 
wich meeting-house, and weeps, she scarce knows why; grace had met her that 
day, and all the world reveres the name of Elizabeth Fry. A wild seaman, in 
the depths of his sin, hears the appealing voice of Jesus; his name is John 
Newton, and it is he who writes the sweetest hymn upon the grace of God the 
world possesses. And the secret in each case is the same; grace met Saul of 
Tarsus, and Elizabeth Fry, and John Newton, and each appropriated the grace. 
They were not disobedient—Dr. W. J. Dawson, in The Evangelistic Note. 

Heavenly Visions. Luther saw a vision of, a church free from corrupt 
ecclesiasticism, of every man going to the original fountain for his spiritual 
drink, of every man worshipping according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. The dream, the vision, the inspiration of religious freedom swept over 
his soul and he defied crowned heads, and mitered heads and the very powers 
of the air, so intent was he on being obedient to that vision which had enlight- 
ened him, rejoiced him, and now controlled all his splendid manhood and com- 
manding genius. ! 

Hundreds are toiling today for reforms that seem well nigh hopeless, because 
they must. A vision of duty is ever with them. A vision of the world’s wants 
and pain and sorrow haunts them. God has revealed to many a man that he 
must help to make the world better. Blessed is he, if he is obedient. Woe, woe 
to him if he is disobedient to the vision. 

You have had visions! Deny it not! To your soul there was revealed some- 
thing far better than the present condition. You saw where you might serve 
men and serve God. You saw where your own life might be purified and your 
character ennobled. Every nerve of your nobler self was set vibrating like the 
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strings to the Eolian harp when the wind sweeps over it. Perhaps you were 
alone when the vision came, and you forget it when you passed out among 
men. Perhaps you were sitting in church, and as the preacher spoke of duty, 
of possibility, of responsibility, of reward, the vision flashed before you and 
you said, “Yes, Lord, I will,” and the vision passed away again when you went 
home and began to bicker about the trifles of life. Oh, what visions have come! 
but you were disobedient to them. 

Had Paul been disobedient to that vision, he would indeed have been a 
castaway and the world’s history would have been different. Do you feel 
this hour that you can and should take higher ground? Accept it as a vision 
from God, and as you value your soul, as you value the best interests of 
humanity, do not be disobedient unto it. Be obedient, and more glorious visions 
will burst upon your soul. Be disobedient, and no further vision will come from 
heaven.—Condensed from an Article by Myron W. Haynes, in The Homiletic 
Review. 

A Word to Young People. Why did Jesus Christ call Paul? It was not to 
save his soul, but to make him a minister to others. Christ does not call people 
to stop them in wrong-doing, but to start them in right-doing. He wants your 
intense natures, regal intellects, virility, strength, enthusiasm; not to blot you 
out, but to fulfil you. Being a Christian does not mean suppression, but expan- 
sion and transformation. You can only live the life you were meant to live, 
and your faculties can only reach their highest, as they are devoted to their 
lawful King, and given up to the highest service—Charles Brown. 

I urge young people especially to seek from God the vision of what life may 
be, and then obey it, because when they catch God’s vision they will always find 
him responsible for the outworking of his plan—F. B. Meyer. 

The Ecclesiastical and Political Difficulties Which Led Paul to Appeal to 
Cesar. The Jewish national rulers—namely, the ecclesiastical authorities— 
claimed jurisdiction over Paul as a professing Jew, and also over the Christian 
Gentile Church which he represented; for he himself claimed that it was in 
living organic union with that Jewish Church or Sect over which they had un- 
disputed right of control. A Roman judge might easily be induced to take the 
view that Paul was therefore subject to the Jewish authorities and hand him 
over to them. This is precisely what Festus proposed to do, and what Paul ap- 
pealed to Cesar against. 

The Romans had a wise custom, in dealing with subject peoples, of allow- 
ing them to observe their own religious customs as practised before they were 
subjugated. But a new religion, except the Roman, was forbidden to them. 
The religion of the conquered Jews was therefore legally permitted; and if 
Christianity was essentially a part of the Jewish religion, then it was legal within 
the Empire. If, however, Gentile Christianity was not so, then Paul and his 
supporters of it were guilty of crime against the Roman State, inasmuch as it 
was a new, and therefore illegal religion. 

Between these two difficulties—the ecclesiastical and the political—it seemed as 
if the Apostle of the Gentiles must be beset beyond escape. He must be im- 
paled on one or other of the horns of a dilemma. He had the prospect of suf- 
fering as a criminal at the hands either of the Jewish rulers or of the Roman 
magistrates. From the Jewish rulers he had no hope of mercy, for their minds 
were already made up; Gentile Christianity must be rooted out and, to this end, 
its leading apostle must be destroyed. From Roman justice he did not know as 
yet what to expect; but he resolved to submit himself to it, hoping to show that 
the same Jewish religion which was declared legal when the Holy Land became 
subject to Rome proclaimed in its sacred writings the Messianic hope for Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews. This was his argument before Felix and Festus, as Acts 
is careful to show. His appeal to Cesar was for a decision on that point; for, 
had he submitted to the judgment of the Jewish Council when Festus proposed 
to hand him over, it was certain that the Jewish rulers would decide against his 
claim that the hope of Israel included the saving of Gentiles—J. Ironside Still, 
in The London Expositor. : 

The Machinations of the Jews Were Made to Further Paul’s Plan and 
God’s Purpose. Paul’s foes persisted in thrusting greatness upon him and in 
facilitating his mission. Instead of leaving him to exhaust himself in a corner, 
they gave him the rank of Court preacher, secured him brilliant audiences, and 
finally a world-platform pulpit in Rome. These oppositions proved for the 
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furtherance of the Gospel. So has it. been through the centuries. The heresies 
that denied its essential doctrines only originated controversies which kept those 
doctrines alive and effective.  Persecutions designed to destroy the Church 
a a a tee as purity, and rel. Hindrances which for the moment 
€ e Kingdom concentrated it i < i 
Dr WL. rece s force and accelerated its expansion.— 
_For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Paul as an orator. See book with this 
title by Maurice Jones. 

2. sees ie indifference. 

3. Agrippa, a character sketch. See Chapter XXXI Chur - 
get, by P. Whitwell Wilson. : ore Bea ee 

4. Paul’s Last Years. 21.17 to 28.31. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Why did the first ship not make a straight course to Italy? 2, The-second 
ship? 3. Describe the voyage to Fair Havens. 4. Why was a compass not used 
on the voyage? 5. How many times did Paul give advice in the voyage from 
Cesarea to Malta? 6. What qualities did Paul show on the govaeess 7. Who 
was the real master of the ship? 8. Does the hour make the leader or does the 
crisis reveal him? 9. Since Paul believed that God would not let any one on the 
boat perish, why did he permit the escape of the sailors and insist upon all 
taking nourishment? 10. How can we put a song of thanksgiving upon others’ 


lips? 
TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
AN APPEAL TO CAISAR 


Lesson Material: Acts 25.0-12; 26.24-32. 

Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. In the early part of the history of 
Acts we see Peter given a vision on the housetop at Joppa and then obeying it 
by going to Cesarea to preach Christ to Cornelius and baptize him; and Philip 
directed by an angel to the desert road toward Gaza and obeying the vision by 
going at once and explaining there the word of God to the Ethiopian. To the 
shepherds watching their flocks in the fields near Bethlehem came the vision and 
song of the angelic host, and they obeyed by going in haste to find the Babe and 
making known concerning the saying that was spoken to them about this Child; 
to the magi came the vision of the star which they followed till it stood over 
where the young Child was and they came into the house and fell down and wor- 
shipped him. Visions are given for a purpose; they are commands to be obeyed. 

Paul’s Appeal to Cesar. See all of The Historical Background. 

Paul before Agrippa. See the preceding topic. 

The Vision which Comes to You. Remember that the heavenly vision comes 
in very humble and everyday forms, not in visits of angels or light flashing down 
from the skies. It comes in the simple guise of duty; the thing which you 
ought to do today, and which you know that you ought to do. That is the 
heavenly vision of the moment. You are to give up that sin, you are to under- 
take that bit of work for others, you are to break from certain habits and com- 
panionships. That is what God says to you at the moment, You are sure of it. 
It is the vision that you have to follow—follow it!—J. G. Greenhough. 

I Would that thou Might Become such as I Am. Paul was not boasting, 
he had not been disobedient to the heavenly vision, he had striven to be like his 
Master, he had spent his life in his Master’s service. Some one has beautifully 
said of Paul: “It seemed as if, when Christ left the world, he determined to 
leave behind this brave image of himself, this servant and follower who em- 
bodied in his noble life all that his Master had taught and been; and who proved 
by the very magnificence of his tearful and lowly service how omnipotent the 
ascended Christ was in reproducing himself in his followers.” 

Such a follower of Christ was the head of one of the biggest concerns of our 
country, which employed thousands of men. Dr. S..D. Gordon records an inci- 
dent told by the man’s son. The two were on a train together. The father left 
his seat and a man sitting opposite came over and spoke to the son. His flashy 
manner of dress and the fact that he seemed to have been drinking suggested 
the sort of man he was. “Wasn't that Mr. ——?” he asked. - “Yes,” the son re- 
plied. “Well,” said the man as though talking to himself, “if there were more 
men like him there’d be fewer like me.” And he, returned to his seat and sat 
as if absorbed in thought. The son in speaking of it after his father’s death said 
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that it was one of the tenderest memories he had of his father. Which sort of 
influence are you going to exert? 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Visions are multiplied when souls are on 
their knees—Dr. Jowett. 

Act so that your conduct may be a law for all men under similar conditions.— 
Kant. 

By the grace of God I am what I am.—Paul. 

Note-Book Work. XIX. Witnessing before Agrippa. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who is your favorite writer about the sea? 2. Are his stories any more 
realistic than this account of the storm and shipwreck? 3. What kindness did 
the centurion show Paul? 4. Locate Crete, Fair Havens, Malta. 5. What was 
Paul’s official position on the boat? 6. What was his real position? (Verses 
I, 3, 9, 21, 31, 33, 35, 43.) 7. What three men claimed the management of the 
boat, who was the greatest, and why? 8. Why was Paul so calm and confident? 
9. Describe the shipwreck. 10. Why were the soldiers so anxious about the es- 
cape of the prisoners? (Acts 12.19; 16.27.) 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL BEFORE KING AGRIPPA 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What is going on in the city of 
Czsarea? ‘Toward the audience chamber of the Roman governor a great crowd 
is hastening. Let us enter with them. Here comes Festus, the governor, and 
with him are King Agrippa and the princess Bernice, all resplendent in royal 
robes. Festus is clad in scarlet, Agrippa in royal purple, a golden circlet about 
his forehead, and Bernice flashes with jewels. The chief captains and the retinue 
of soldiers follow, their helmets and coats of mail and shields and spears glit- 
tering, and they take their stand behind the gilded chairs where sit the governor 
and his distinguished guests. After them come all the chief citizens of the city. 
Soon afterwards a man is led in chained to two soldiers, and all eyes are turned 
upon him. Festus states who the prisoner is, what the charges are against him, 
his opinion that he is innocent, and his wish to learn from an examination before 
the king what he shall write to the great Roman emperor to whom the prisoner 
has asked to be sent for trial. King Agrippa stretches forth his hand in sign 
that the prisoner shall speak, and Paul makes his great defence of his life and 
conduct. What does he say? 

Paul before Agrippa. (The story abounds in dialogue and can easily be 
made very vivid.) ; 

True Hearing Results in Obeying. Miss Slattery tells about a little boy 
who was playing on forbidden ground. His mother called to him to come back. 
He paid no attention, so again she called loud, then louder still, The nurse 
repeated the mother’s command, but there was no reply from the small boy. 
Finally the mother started down the gravel walk, calling as she went. Suddenly 
the small boy turned to his nurse and said, “Tell mother not to call any louder, 
I can’t hear her anyway.” So others can’t hear because they don’t want to obey. 
We must do more than listen to Christ: we must obey him. 

Obedience is very simple. To obey means to go and do as you are bid. When 
a captain gives an order a soldier has only one thing to do, to obey the word 
of command. We are in Christ’s army and we have one thing to do, obey his 
words. He says to us, just as he said to his soldiers in Galilee, “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse: Acts 26.19. 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it—Mary. 


Note-Book Work. XIX. The Lesson Title; three statements about what 
Paul told Agrippa; what Agrippa said to Paul and what Paul answered; what 
Paul meant by his answer; the Memory Verse. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What day is next Thursday? 2. Why shall we give thanks on that day? 3. 
Why did Paul give thanks in the midst of the storm? 4. How many people were 
on the ship? 5. How did Paul show his courage? 6. His trust in God? 7. When 
a boat was out in a storm on the Sea of Galilee, who was the only calm one on 
board? (Luke 8.22-25.) 
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Lesson IX—NoveMBER 27 
PAUL’S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK 


Golden Text 
I know him whom I have believed, and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto him against that day. 2 Timothy 1.12 
LESSON Acts 27.1-44 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 107.23-32 
REFERENCE MATERIAL, 2 Corinthians 11.23-28; Philippians 4.12, 13 


ACTS 27.30 And as the sailors were seeking to flee out of the ship, and had 
lowered the boat into the sea, under color as though they would lay out anchors 


~ from the foreship, 31 Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except 


these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 82 Then the soldiers cut away the 
ropes of the boat, and let her fall off. 33 And while the day was coming on, 
Paul besought them all to take some food, saying, This day is the fourteenth 
day that ye wait and continue fasting, having taken nothing. 34 Wherefore I 
beseech you to take some food: for this is for your safety: for there shall not 
a hair perish from the head of any of you. 35 And when he had said this, 
and had taken bread, he gave thanks to God in the presence of all; and he 
prake it, and began to eat, 36 Then were they all of good cheer, and them- 
selves also took food. $7 And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore 
and sixteen souls. 38 And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the 
ship, throwing out the wheat into the sea. 39 And when it was day, they knew 
not the land: but they perceived a certain bay with a beach, and they took 
counsel whether they could drive the ship upon it. 40 And casting off the 
anchors, they left them in the sea, at the same time loosing the bands of the 
rudders; and hoisting up the foresail to the wind, they made for the beach. 
41 But lighting upon a place where two seas met, they ran the vessel aground; 
and the foreship struck and remained unmoveable, but the stern began to break 
up by the violence of the waves. 42 And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the 
prisoners, lest any of them should swim out, and escape. 43 But the centurion, 
desiring to save Paul, stayed them from their purpose; and commanded that 
they who could swim should cast themselves overboard, and get first to the 
land; 44 and the rest, some on planks, and some on other thing's from the ship. 
And so it came to pass, that they all escaped safe to the land. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


Il. THE VOVAGE FROM C4SAREA TO FAIR HAVENS, verses 1-8. 
UU. THE DECISION TO SAIL TO PHGNIX, verses 9-12. 
Ul. THE TEMPESTUOUS VOYAGE, verses 13-26. 
IV. NEARING LAND, verses 27-20. 

V. PAUL FRUSTRATES THE SAILORS’ PLOT, verses 30-32. The 
sailors under pretence of throwing out anchors from the foreship had lowered the 
small boat, and no one but Paul perceived their intention of making their es- 
cape in it. Paul told the centurion and soldiers of the sailors’ plan, and warned 
them that if the sailors made their escape the ship could not be managed and 
they would all perish. The soldiers promptly settled matters by cutting the 
ropes of the boat and letting her float away. : 

VI. PAUL’S MINISTRY OF HEARTENING, verses 33-38. Morning was 
near at hand and Paul urged them all to take food. In their danger and despair 
they had scarcely eaten anything for a fortnight, and Paul told them that it 
was for their safety that they must eat. His example as well as his words gave 
them fresh courage and they all obeyed—two hundred and seventy-six there were 
in all on board. “It is this splendid combination of faith and common sense that 
excites our admiration. This is typical Christianity. Christian Science, which 
refuses to use medicine for disease and surgical treatment for wounds, is just 
as much anti-Christian as the materialism that denies the power of mind over 
matter and of God over events, The one lacks common sense, the other lacks 
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faith. Living Christianity combines both. Paul reveals both in highest measure” 
(R. C. Gillie). When he had taken bread, he gave thanks to God and brake it: 
these words recall the account of the first Lord’s Supper: was it to Paul a sac- 
ramental as well as an essential meal? After eating they lightened the ship by 
throwing out what remained of the cargo of grain, and awaited the day. 

VII. SHIPWRECKED BUT SAVED, verses 39-44. When day dawned they 
saw before them a bay with a sandy beach, and they determined to make an 
effort to drive the ship upon the beach. It was the island of Malta which Alex- 
andrian ships were wont to visit at the harbor of Valleta, and the sailors did 
not recognize the shore before them. They cut off the anchors (Better lose the 
anchor than the whole ship, is a Dutch proverb), freed the rudders from their 
fastenings, and hoisted the foresail. The ship moved forward, but was caught at 
the meeting of two seas: her bow was 
firmly held in the mud, and her stern 
was broken up by the force of the waves. 

The soldiers were answerable with 
their own lives for the safe-keeping of 
~ the prisoners. You recall that Herod 
-, ordered put to death the guards of the 

prison from which Peter made his es- 
ag cape, Acts 12.19, and that the jailer was 
mee on the point of killing himself when the 


— 


—> earthquake occurred and he thought 


e —— aR = = Paul and Silas and the other prisoners 


es ae had disappeared, Acts 16.27. Therefore 
Ancient Mediterranean Ship the soldiers now counselled that all the 


prisoners be put to death, lest any of 
them should escape upon reaching land, but the centurion, wishing to save Paul, 
stayed them from their purpose. “Paul, of course, occupied a very different 
position from the other prisoners. He was a man of distinction. The others had 
been in all probability condemned to death, and were going to supply the per- 
petual demand which Rome made on the provinces for human victims to amuse 
the populace by their death in the arena”(Ramsay). ‘The centurion ordered all 
to save themselves as best they could. The swimmers reached shore first and 
helped the rest who, by clinging to planks and other wreckage, also landed 
safely. And so it was that “not a hair perished from the head of any of them.” 
Paul was to see Rome. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions. In what times of peril had Paul been of good cheer? In 
what times of perplexity had he been guided by God? 

From Cesarea to Fair Havens. After the hearing before Agrippa, Festus 
gave Paul and certain other prisoners into the charge of a centurion named 
Julius to be taken to Rome. A ship from Adramyttium was about to make the 
return voyage to the coast of Asia Minor, and Julius took passage with his pris- 


oners. Luke and Aristarchus of Thessalonica were with Paul. The ship 


stopped at Sidon, when Julius kindly allowed Paul to see his friends, and then | 


crossed over to Cyprus and, sailing around the eastward end of the island, went 
northwestward to the province of Lycia. This harbor was a great port for 
ships from Egypt and Syria. They were fortunate in finding there a ship from 
Alexandria that was bound directly for Italy, and they sailed with it. The wind 
was unfavorable, and it took them many days to reac Cnidus, the southwestern 
point of Asia Minor, and not being able to cross the fEigean Sea to Greece, as 
they should have done, they turned southward to Crete. Sailing along the 
southern shore of that island, they succeeded with difficulty in reaching Fair 
Havens, where they waited for a change of wind. After a tedious. delay the 
question of continuing the voyage was discussed. The season for navigation 
lasted from September fourteenth to November eleventh, and then all naviga- 
tion on the open sea ceased until March, we are told. “The ship reached Fair 
Havens in the latter part of September, and was detained there by a continuance 
of unfavorable winds until October fifth.” Paul advised them not to start out 
again, for he knew a voyage would be attended by great danger to the ship and 
to their lives. But the harbor was not a good one in which to pass the winter, 
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the captain and owner of the ship were anxiou: i i 
f s to reach Phcenix and wint 
there, and the centurion naturally pai i i Paul's. 
: : : y paid more heed to their ad z 
aes es to sail for Phcenix. pays aaa ad 
‘Neither the captain nor the centurion resented Paul’s advi 
f : advice, but they thought 
that they knew better,” writes Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson. “The caphiccans Bie 
ship-owner. He wanted his profit on the lading. He was ready for a gamble. 
Nor was he deterred by the peril of other lives than his own. He was an em- 
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ployer who neglected safety appliances. He had no life-belts and only one life- 
boat on board. His motive was commerce, and where the telescope pointed to 
prudence, to the fear of God, which is the beginning even of industrial wisdom, 
he applied his blind eye.” 

The Stormy Voyage from Fair Havens. When the northwest wind which 
had kept the ship at Fair Havens gave place to a gentle south wind, they set 
sail, expecting to reach Phoenix in a few hours. But the wind again suddenly 
changed and the ship could not face the violent northeast gale that blew down 
against it from over the high mountains of Crete. They were obliged to give 
way to the wind and allow it to drive them from their course. Running under 
the shelter of the small island of Cauda, they managed there to hoist on board 
the small boat they had been towing, and to pass strong cables around the 
ship’s hull to prevent its timbers from starting, at the same time lowering all 
the unnecessary rigging or perhaps throwing out weights to retard the progress 
of the ship toward the dangerous quicksands off the African coast. The storm 
grew worse, and the next day they threw out part of the freight; on the third 
day the heavier tackling of the ship was flung overboard. Nota glimpse of the 
sun could be had nor was a star visible, and the sailors could not tell where 
they were, food could scarcely be prepared and no one cared for it, crew and 
passengers were only waiting for the ship to sink, for they had lost all hope of 
being saved. Then Paul reminded them that he had warned them against sailing 
from Crete, and now he had another message for them; and he exhorted them 
to be of good cheer, telling them of the vision he had had and of the assurance 
that no life should be Jost, although they would be cast on an island—for he 
must stand before Cesar, and God had granted him all those that sailed with 
him. The promise had come from God, whose he was and whom he served, 
and he believed God’s promises. ; 

About midnight on the fourteenth night from Fair Havens, repeated soundings 
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showed that they were approaching land. Fearing they might be dashed against 
rocks, they threw out the anchors to wait for daylight. 
The date was September, 58, according to the chronology followed here. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Fair Havens, whence the ship set sail, was a harbor near the center of the 
southern shore of the island of Crete, a little east of Cape Matala, the most 
conspicuous headland on the coast. Phcenix, the port to which the ship was 
bound, wis a few hours’ sail away to the west, the best harbor on the southern 
coast of Crete. 

The island of Cauda was about twenty-five miles south of Phcenix. 

Melita, now called Malta, is a British island near the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean, two hundred miles from the African coast, sixty miles from the island 

of Sicily. By referring to the Mal- 

tese cross and the “Knights of 

Malta,” recall the part played by 
’ Malta in the Crusades. 


has been given to the inlet on 
the north side of the island where 
it is believed the shipwreck oc- 
curred. It is spoken of as “the 
place where two seas met,” and 
south of the small island of Sal- 


“gtPaul's Tower fy: monetta two currents, one from the 

H east and the other from the north, 

MELITA OR MALTA fh’ meet where the ship was run 
tn is Be Rag pe aa i as elt 3§ aground. The probable course of 
A. Place Where Ship was Anchored the ship and place of shipwreck are 

B. Place Where Ship was Beached shown on the diagram. Five miles 


away was the capital of the island, 
now known as Citta Vechia, Old City. Here there is a cathedral which the 
priests claim is built on the site of the house of Publius, and there is a cave 
shown to credulous tourists as the abode of Paul while on the island. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


It was when all hope of their being saved was taken away that the sailors let 
the ship drift. So it is in all undertakings. While our hope holds, we steer; 
when all hope is gone, we drift: Recall the experience of Captain Scott and his 
heroic men in their search for the South Pole. As long as their hope held out 
their journals tell of most heroic advance in spite of terribly adverse conditions, 
but when they came within sight of the spot and saw Amudsen’s flag flying there, 
and learned that to him belonged the glory, they could strive no longer. Have 
you put on the helmet of hope? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL’S POWER OVER MEN 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. On the morning of the Battle of 
Copenhagen it was the twenty-seventh chapter of Acts which Lord Nelson read 
for his daily Bible portion. Later in the day the currents prevented his getting. 
his battleships into the position he wished. ‘Then there flashed into his mind 
what was done on the ship on which Paul sailed on that memorable voyage to 


Rome. How many days had Paul’s ship been tossed about before it drew near 


to land? What then was done? “Fearing lest haply we should be cast ashore 
-on rocky ground, they let go four anchors from the stern, and wished for the 
day.” .These were the words that came to Lord Nelson’s mind that afternoon, 
and he resolved to follow that example. He ordered anchors cast out of the 
stern of his ship. When this was done, the ship swung about as. was purposed, 
the Danish fleet was destroyed in the roadstead, and a great victory was won. — 

This twenty-seventh chapter of Acts gives us the most important information 
we have concerning ancient seamanship. The personal pronoun we shows that 
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Luke was with Paul. Luke loved the sea, and therefore gives us this wonderfully 
graphic account of the voyage. Why did the centurion start with his prisoners 
from Caesarea for Rome on a coasting vessel? (Follow with the Historical 
and Geographical Background.) 

The Need of the Outstanding Man. When the tempest was beating down 
furiously on a little corn ship in the Mediterranean, and even the Roman sol- 
diers who had chartered the ship felt their hearts failing them for fear, “Paul 
stood forth,” and spoke words which were cheering because well adapted for that 
occasion of peculiar peril. Where Paul stood was right in the midst of the 
ship’s company, close to the persons and the hearts of his fellows. 

Euroclydon is not always “blowing great guns,” and many of the social situ- 
ations of life are quiet scenes of ordinary experience; yet always there is real 
need for the outstanding man of faith and courage, whose moral plane is higher 
than the average, whose vision of truth is clearer, whose judgment is better bal- 
anced, whose nerves are steadier, and whose devotion and consecration to the 
cause of the Eternal God are more nearly absolute. Leadership is the perpetual 
need of church and community.—Zion’s Herald. 

The Hour Reveals the Man. One sometimes hears it said that circumstances 
made General Grant, Abraham Lincoln, and other great leaders of men. It is 
true that opportunities came to such men, but they were ready for the oppor- 
tunities. Opportunities equally great have come to other men, whose earlier 
Mee eae not made them ready for high achievements, and they have passed 
them by. 

Whether one is ready for the hour of opportunity or emergency depends on 
the whole previous life, and the real testing time is not the critical moment it- 
self, but all the apparently unimportant moments which precede it. The hour 
reveals, but does not make, the man. David was able to save the armies of 
Israel because he had learned to use his sling in his shepherd life. It was General 
Charles James Napier who said, “The smith who has to look for his hammer 
when the iran is red strikes too late; the hammer should be uplifted to fall like 
a thunderbolt while the white heat is in the metal.” 

The greatness of Paul as a man and as a leader is shown on this voyage to 
Rome. His brave endurance of hardship, his presence of mind in time of 
danger, his tireless activity, his unselfishness, his practical wisdom, his sym- 
pathy for others, his good cheer, and above all, his perfect trust in God, are 
brought out by the exciting scenes of peril. But all these qualities have been 
shown again and again in the record of his life given in the Acts, and in his 
own self-revelation in his letters. He was the foremost man on that ship, because 
he had lived the noblest life and had acquired the grandest character. 

Paul the Master. It was a favorite saying of Thomas Carlyle that “a hero 
is a hero at all points of him, in the secret heart of him first of all”; that is, his 
heroism comes out on all occasions. He needs no specially prepared platform to 
show his qualities. Wherever he treads is his platform. Place him wherever 
you please he cannot help being just what he is, just what God has made him. 
This, at least, was magnificently true of St. Paul. We see him disputing with 
Athenian philosophers, we see him in prison, we see him before howling mobs, 
we see him standing before magistrates and kings, and in all these scenes he is 
unchanged. It is always the same calm face that confronts us, and the same 
brave heart, strengthened with God’s might in the inner man. 

And now we see him in an entirely new and unfamiliar position, not facing 
the wrath of man, but exposed to the terrors of the sea. And it may be truly 
said that he never showed himself to more advantage than on the deck of this 
storm-shaken, half-foundering ship. This enthusiast, fanatic, and dreamer, as 
most men called him, this visionary and impractical idealist, as most men deemed 
him, proved to be the most shrewd, cool-headed, clear-sighted man on board 
when the extreme danger put them all on their trial. He knew nothing of the 
mariner’s trade. He had served no apprenticeship on that line; but he had 
learned to keep his eyes open, his mind steady, and his pulses calm. He had 
been trained to despise danger, and to look without blanching into the grim 
face of death. He knew how to do the right thing at the right time, and was 
able to do it without flurry or excitement. All that served him now. 

Tt is not so much skill that avails in hours of peril, but the unshaken nerve, the 
steady hand, the heart that beats evenly, the courage that rises to the occasion. 
This was St. Paul’s qualification in that scene which lent itself to panic. He 
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faced the storm there, as he had faced many a furious crowd, as he faced the 
great Cesar afterwards—sure of himself because sure of his God, having that 
within which mastered fear, and subduing other people’s terrors by his own un- 
disturbed serenity; he made them all feel from the captain of the ship down to 
the humblest cabin-boy, that they were in the presence of a master-mind, that 
there was inspiration in his example and safety in his counsels. Better still, 
he made them all feel that God was near, because he was so sure of it himself,— 
J. G. Greenhough, in The Mind of Christ in St. Paul. 

Throwing out the Wheat into the Sea. In this storm the cargo was thrown 
overboard in order that the ship might be beached and the men’s lives saved. 
We cannot reach the haven of eternal rest laden down with the things of this 
world. When a vessel was burning near the shore, and all were leaping into 
the water to swim to safety, there was one man who tied gold about his body, 
thinking to carry it to shore; but the moment he leaped into the water he sank 
to the bottom like a stone. If he had been willing to give up his gold his life 
might have been saved. 

We have an illustration of this truth in the history of the flight of Cortez, on 
that fearful night when the Aztecs compelled the invaders to escape for their 
lives. The vast masses of gold that had been accumulated were more than could 
be carried off, as each soldier would have to fight his way through the host of 
the enemy, Each man was allowed to take what he would, but their commander 
warned them against overloading. Said he, “He travels safest in the dark night 
who travels lightest.’ The more cautious men heeded the advice, but others 
were less self-restrained. Some bound heavy chains of gold about their necks 
and shoulders, and some filled their wallets with the bulky ingots until they 
literally staggered under their burdens. All who tried to carry off the gold 
became an easy prey to the lances of the enemy.—Dr. J. R. Miller. 

On the Voyage of Life. Had I not perceived that the Lord was preserving 
the vessel I should long ago have abandoned the helt . I beheld him through 
the tempest, strengthening the cordage, adjusting the yards, spreading the sails, 
and commanding the very winds. Would I, then, not be a coward and unworthy 
the name of a man were I to abandon my part? I commit myself wholly to his 
sovereign goodness. Let him govern, let him hasten or delay; let him plunge us 
into the bottom of the abyss; we will fear nothing.—Zwingli. 

A Thought for Thanksgiving Week. Before the passengers of the stranded 
steamer “Paris” separated, they presented to the officers and crew resolutions of 
thanks for the wonderful discipline, courage, and unfailing helpfulness they had 
shown. After this had been voted, Baron Oppenheim, one of the wealthiest Jews 
of Europe, rose to his feet. The resolutions, he observed, included the captain, 
the under-officers, the stewards, cooks and crew; but of the One to whom each 
directly owed his safety—of God—he had heard no mention, They were folk 
of many beliefs, gathered there. He would not even call for a spoken prayer, 
but he suggested that they bow their heads there in silent thanksgiving to the 
common Protector of them all. A writer in the Youth’s Companion tells the in- 
cident and aptly likens that scene to another shipwreck which occurred nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, when a Hebrew of the Hebrews, one Paul by name, 
gathered the Gentile soldiers and sailors about him to give thanks to the Ruler 
of the seas. 

Occasions for Thanksgiving, 

That we have bread enough and to spare for the hungry of the earth. 

That our ancient order of obedience and orderly change stands fast. 

For the hope of better social understanding and just dealings. 

That our great opportunities of world-wide helpfulness remain. 

That the idea of brotherhood among the nations has taken root. 

For the great inheritance of those who have given their lives for us, 

For the true men and women who are giving lives of service. 

For leaders raised up and the opportunity of following them. 

For the open door of knowledge and the desire for truth awake in men, 
For joys of simple living and the unnoticed saints. 

That Christ is more modern than any of us, and leads us on. 

For work and rest, the patience that continues, the ideals that soar. 

For the love of home in all of us, and its satisfaction when it comes. 

That the world is bigger than we, and the joy of adventure which it brings. 
That Christ is with us and has overcome the fear of death—The Advocate. 
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Praise for Past Blessings Leads to Confidence for Days to Come. He who 
has learned to thank God for the recognized support of yesterday will be pos- 
sessed of a heart that will stand fast-and not be afraid of any evil tidings. That 
heavy veil between today and tomorrow! Shall I fear for what may be there? 
Never. Though my whole environment and circumstances spell trouble, though 
my whole universe is trouble, “yet shalt thou refresh me.” It was so yesterday ; 
it is so today; and tomorrow it will be the same.—Bishop Brent. 

Our Prayer: O Lord our God, steer thou the vessel of our life toward thy- 
self, thou tranquil haven of all storm-tossed souls. Show us the course wherein 
we should go. Renew a willing spirit within us. Let thy Spirit curb our way- 
ward senses, and guide and enable us unto that which is our true good, to keep 
thy laws, and inall our works evermore to rejoice in thy glorious and gladden- 
ing presence. For thine is the glory and praise for ever and ever. Amen.— 
St. Basil, a. p. 379. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. The Voyage and Shipwreck of Paul. 
See Chapter XXIII of Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul. 

2. The ascendency of mind and character. 

3. Courage is not simply the absence of fear. Courage is that compactness and 
clear coherence of all a man’s faculties and powers which make his manhood a 
single operative unit in the world.—Phillips Brooks. 

Pee fans for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is the meaning here of the word barbarians? -2. What do you infer 
from Luke 13.1-5 and John 9.1-3 in regard to the current belief in retribution for 
sin? 3. Do great men need sympathy and encouragement? 4. What did Paul 
accomplish while in Rome? 5. How could he say that his imprisonment there 
had fallen out to the progress of the gospel? 6. What great gifts have come to 
the world from prison experiences? 7. What did Paul say in Rom. 15.29 would 
be the result of his coming to Rome?. 8. In what way can Acts be said to havea 
logical ending? 9. Does it complete Luke’s purpose in writing it? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
STORM AND SHIPWRECK 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “I was talking with a soldier lad 
recently (an English writer told the conversation during the War); he had been 
abroad and had been in a hospital. I asked him where the hospital was. ‘At 
Musta,’ he replied. ‘Musta! where is that?’ I asked. He laughed and said, 
‘You ought to know, for I thought of you whilst I was there; you remember 
teaching us about Paul’s shipwreck, and drawing a sketch of the bay with the 
little island in it? Well, that’s where Musta is. I have been in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which is supposed to be on the site of the shipwreck,’ and here he 
took out of his pocketbook a photograph of the dome, the third largest in Eu- 
rope, and began to describe to me the town, St. Paul’s Bay, and his experiences 
in that district, which he had first heard of in his Sunday-school lessons a few 
years before.” , t . 

During the War some one told this story in the New York Times: When one 

of the transports went over last Spring, the chaplain, finding a group of men 
’ sitting together on the deck, with nothing to do, began to tell them stories. He 
just told them for their brilliant value as tales. And he told the story of Paul’s 
shipwreck and those fourteen days in a typhoon when he was making his 
famous voyage to Rome. When he had finished, a man called out to him: “Who 
was that guy?” The story-teller replied that it was a man named Paul. The 
soldier went below and aroused his bunkie. “The chaplain was telling us a story 
up on deck about a fellow named Paul, and he was some man. sik ioe Sal 

From Czsarea to Fair Havens and on to Malta. See the Historical Back- 
ground, ; 

Storm and Shipwreck. See the Text Explained. ie 

I Exhort you to be of Good Cheer. This was the characteristic and con- 
stant ministry of the apostle Paul. He moved about in the ways of men a 
Herald of Good Cheer. When he came into an assembly his very presence 
brought the ministry of light and air and quickening. He was an apostle of 
encouragement, ever feeding smouldering fires, restoring flickering lamps, bring- 
ing back a cheery light of hope to the blank and desolate soul. He was an 
optimist who borrowed his light and flame from the temple and altar of the 
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Most High God. The steady heartening word he spoke at this crisis of the 
tempest. was a familiar sound upon his lips, for, whenever he found men de- 
spondent, discouraged, losing heart in the long wait of the long fight, this was his 
inspiriting appeal: “I exhort you to be of good cheer.” 

Now this ministry of cheer is always needed in life voyages, and never more 
needed than it is today. Never was there a time when there was greater need 
than now of the herald of cheerfulness, the optimistic messenger, whose word 
is music, whose tone is confidence, and whose spirit conveys the energies of the 
Holy Ghost. And surely the professed disciples of Christ, the church of the 
living God, should be a society of encouragers, following the example of the 
Master, comforting his people, “telling the good tidings unto Zion.”—From a 
Sermon by Dr. J. H. Jowett. 

Whence their Bravery Came. The old captain had been telling the story 
of his being wrecked in the Gulf Stream. Eight days and nights had passed 
before rescue came. “Everything that we had to eat in that time was some raw 
corn that we saved from the vessel,” he said, with a glow of thankfulness in- 
stead of the melancholy tones many others would have used. “We suffered 
much, but we had good courage.” “What gave you all such bravery?” one 
asked. “The strong words of Jack Lambert. At first, when great waves swooped 
down upon us, we cried for mercy. Another felt his grasp loosening, and called 
on God. Jack said, ‘Messmates, let us all pray together, at morning, noon, and 
night, and thank God as we did on land.’ ‘Ay, ay!’ we answered back as heartily 
as we could. After that, God seemed right with us as every voice pleaded reg- 
ularly with the Almighty. Just at the end of a morning prayer one cried, ‘Sail 
ho! and we saw the ship that saved us.”—Charles N. Sinnett, 

Be a Heartener. When Cousin Juliet went to spend the winter with the 
Burtons, the young people of Canterbury welcomed her with double cordiality, 
half upon the Burton’s account and half upon her own. Juliet was pretty and 
clever and fond of gaiety, and at first was extremely popular. 

As the months passed a change began to be noticed in the way people spoke 
of her, One day a girl explained it in a sentence. “Juliet Burton is pretty 
and bright, I know,” she said, “but somehow she takes all the favor out of the 
things you have or do; you go away from a talk with her feeling so poor.” 

How did she do it? In such unconscious ways! When little Mrs. Bates, for 
instance, proud over her new achievement, showed her the first basket she had 
made, Juliet said that the “lazy squaw” stitch was such a comfort because any- 
body could pick it up. 

Delicate Amy Eliot, who had been ordered to live in the open air as much 
as possible, began to study birds. One day she told Juliet delightedly that she 
had seen acardinal. Juliet answered that the cardinal was one of the commonest 
birds in that part of the country. 

She did not mean to be inconsiderate; she would have said that she was 
merely stating facts. But there are so many different ways of stating facts! 

“There’s folks that are smart and folks that are entertaining, and folks that 
are just as pretty to look at as pictures,” an old countrywoman once said, “but 
give me every time the kind that heartens you up.” 

It is too good a word to grow old-fashioned, and happily the kind itself is 
never obsolete. If there are Juliets who dishearten—take the flavor out—there 
are always others whose lovely mission is to dispel the creeping mists, and 
make us see our small kingdoms bright and full of promise before us, and send 
us on our way “heartened up.”—The Youth’s Companion. 

Giving Thanks to God. In the heart of the storm, while the ship was tossing 
madly about, Paul took bread and gave thanks to God in the presence of all, 
and then he began to eat. A newspaper of Columbus, Ohio, records another oc- 
casion when grace was uttered under unusual circumstances, 

A little group of people—a mother and father, a soldier son and two younger 
children—entered a self-serving restaurant in Columbus, a family that was 
evidently here to meet the soldier son who was returning from the service. 

The family took its place in the long line in front of the counters where the 
food is served and moved along, gradually making their selection. When all 
had reached the cashier’s desk, and each one had upon his plate the food he had 
chosen, the father paused and the family bowed their heads. And then, in that 
public place with busy people all around, the father returned thanks to the 
Creator for the food of which they were about to partake, audibly, with a firm 
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voice, with great-faith, with humility and thankfulness in his tone and words. 
_ But the little family were not the only ones who bowed their heads. The long 
line of busy people paused in their snatching; each bowed his head and waited 
the end of the blessing. There were smiles of appreciation, and everyone in the 
long line felt better. 
A Thanksgiving. 
Lord, what shall our Thanksgiving be, 
This gray November of the year? 
Whate’er our offeringto thee, 
Be it sincere! 


No empty frankincense of praise, 
No sounding words tricked out by art. 
But just some homely, simple phrase 
Straight from the heart! 
No music of triumphant tone 
In swelling octaves swept along, 
But lifted to thine unseen throne 
Some low, sweet song! 


Through thee all blessings bounteous, 
All beauty, and all bliss we share; 
And thou hast granted unto us 
The boon of prayer !—Clinton Scollard. 
Sentence Sermons to Remember. 
They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters, 
These see the works of Jehovah, 
And his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth, and raiseth the strong wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 
Then they cry unto Jehovah in their trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
He maketh the storm a calm, 
So that the waves thereof are still. 
Then are they glad because they are quiet; 
So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 
—Psalm 107.23-25, 28-30. 

To have high courage we must have the simplest and most loving faith— 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

The youth who will rule tomorrow is the youth who today is storing up re- 
sources of knowledge and wisdom, of self-reliance and courage.—Hillis. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.—Isaiah 26.3. 

The Christian cannot, in an unexpected emergency, gather in a moment all 
needed spiritual power; not to be ready in advance for great duties or great 
needs, is to fail—J. R. Miller. 

Note-Book Work. XX. How Paul Met Storm and Shipwreck. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. What is the modern name of the island called Melita? 2.To what country does 
it belong? 3. Locate the places mentioned in the lesson. 4. Describe the city of 
Rome in Paul’s time. 5. What had Paul said in his letter to the Romans about 
his desire to visit Rome? (Rom, 1.9-11; 15.22, 23.) 6, What did Paul say in 
Phil. 1.12-14 about the result of his imprisonment? 7. What letters did Paul 
write from Rome? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: PAUL IN A SHIPWRECK 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. What holiday did we keep this 
past week? How did we keep the day? Who first observed a thanksgiving day 
in America? Why? It was in 1621 that the Pilgrims appointed a special day for 
thanksgiving, at a time when their crops had failed and everything seemed going 
against them. It was in 1777 that a National Thanksgiving Day was decreed, 
in a time of trouble, only a week or two before Washington’s soldiers went into 
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camp at Valley Forge. The very existence of our Republic was at stake when 
President Lincoln decreed that we should annually observe a Thanksgiving Day. 
In your prayers do you thank God for his goodness to you when you are in 
trouble as well as when things go well with you? Paul did. When he was at 
sea in a violent storm, and shipwreck was expected at any moment, he thanked 
God. Let us see what were the circumstances. Why was Paul at sea? Where 
was he going? 

Paul in a Shipwreck. See the Text Explained. 

An Encourager like Paul. On one of the Italian steamers fated to be sunk 
by a submarine there was a mother with three children, a girl of eight and her 
brothers three and two years old. They were in a lifeboat adrift four days, 
buffeted by furious winds and an angry sea, which swept away three oars and the 
rudder. The provisions of bread and water were damaged by salt water. The 
little girl was the savior of the whole imperiled party by her heroic bravery. She 
cheered the flagging spirits of the sailors while she clasped her little brothers in 
her arms to. keep them warm. “How could men feel disheartened,” said the 
first officer, telling the story, “when a girl of eight years made light of her suf- 
ferings?” On the third day the food and water were nearly gone. When land 
was sighted the crew was too nearly exhausted to reach shore and the wind 
drove them seaward. Despair seized everyone except the little girl, who told 
them not to give up, and even took a hand at an oar herself. A sailor suddenly 
went mad and slashed an artery in his arm. The little girl provided two hand- 
kerchiefs with which the officer in charge bound up the wound. That night the 
wind dropped, and, steering by the stars, the boat made land in the little bay of 
Mikros in the island of Crete. 

Doesn’t this remind us of the brave man whose courage cheered all the men in 
the shipwreck on the Mediterranean Sea? But Paul was a man, and as the of- 
ficer said, “We expect a man to be brave; but this dear little eight-year-old 
heroine!” She looks far over the sea with her dark Italian eyes into the very 
depth of our hearts and we say, Little sister, we, too, will be brave when the 
sea is high and we will forget our own anxieties in cheering and helping others. 
—Mrs. J. H. Knowles, in Talks by the Way. 

Some V. C.’s. A soldier received a letter from his father in which he said: 
“Your mother is always saying that she hopes you will come back with a V. C. 
(Victoria Cross). I can’t say that I care as much as she for that, but here are 
a few V. C.’s which are worth keeping in mind: 

“Be Very Courageous—trusting in God’s might. 

“Very Cheery—believing God is with you always. 

“Very Courteous—in humility before God—every one is your brother. 

“Very Constant—in prayer to God.” 

_Paul earned and possessed all these V. C.’s, and when God called him he gave 
him the greatest V. C. in the world, namely, the Victor’s Crown. Let us fight 
and win the battle of life, and we, too, will receive God’s V. C.—Sunday-School 
Chronicle. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse Psalm 46.1. 


“In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 
Thy goodness we adore; 

We praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more.” 

“Isn’t God upon the ocean, 

Just the same as on the land?” 


The thoughtless, others thoughtless make, 
The brave make others brave—Augustus M. Lord. 


Note-Book Work, XX. The Lesson Title; a statement as to why Paul was 
sailing over the Mediterranean Sea; a statement about the first ship; where a 
change of ships was made; two statements about the voyage to Fair Havens; 
two statements about the storm; two about the shipwreck; two about Paul’s 
behavior on the way. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
ts How did the people of Melita show kindnesses to Paul? 2. How did he show 
Syren » ee ae ce ne the island? 4. Why did the brethren 
at Rome go to meet Paul? s, ere did Paul live at Rome? 6, 

did he have to tell the people? i. pees 
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Golden Text 


I am ready to preach the gospel to you also that 
are in Rome, For I am not ashamed of the gos- 
pel: for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth, Romans 1.15, 16 


LESSON Acts 28.1-31 DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 124 
REFERENCE MATERIAL Mark 16.18; Romans 1.8-17 


ACTS 28.1 And when we were escaped, then we knew that the island was 
called Melita. 

il And after three months we set sail in a ship of Alexandria which had 
wintered in the island, whose sign was The Twin Brothers, 12 And touching 
at Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 13 And from thence we made a 
circuit, and arrived at Rhegium: and after one day a south wind sprang up, 
and on the second day we came to Puteoli; 14 where we found brethren, and 
were entreated to tarry with them seven days: and so we came to Rome. 
15 And from thence the brethren, when they heard of us, came to meet us as 
far as The Market of Appius and The Three Taverns; whom when Paul saw, 
he thanked God, and took courage. 

16 And when we entered into Rome, Paul was suffered to abide by himself 
with the soldier that guarded him. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. ON THE ISLAND OF MALTA: PAULS ESCAPE FROM THE 
VIPER, verses 1-6. From the inhabitants of the island where the shipwrecked 
company had landed, they learned that it was Melita. The barbarians, Luke calls 
the people of the island, but he does not thereby mean what the word now means 
to us, uncivilized. Greeks and Romans called all people barbarians who did not 
speak the Greek or Latin language, just as members of Greek-letter fraternities 
in college today call students who are not fraternity members, Barbarians, or 
Barbs. The word barbarian came from the fact that to the Greek the language 
of non-Greek speaking people sounded like “ba-ba.” The inhabitants of Melita 
were probably of Phcenician or Carthaginian descent, and spoke the Punic lan- 
guage, with perhaps a mixture of Greek. It was cold and rainy, and the people 
of the island, Luke gratefully recalls, showed them no commas kindness, espe- 
cially in kindling a fire for them. With his customary readiness to serve in any 
needed capacity, Paul busied himself in gathering sticks and throwing them on 
the fire. Suddenly those around were startled to see a viper that he had taken 
up with the sticks spring out of the pile and fasten itself on his hands. “Vipers 
lurk in rocky places, and that is the character of the region where the incident 
occurred. The viper was probably in a torpid state, and was restored to activity 
by the heat.” “He is a murderer,” said the natives one to another, “he has in- 
deed escaped death at sea, but now he receives his just punishment.” But Paul 
calmly shook off the viper into the fire, and when he failed to fall down dead 
from the bite the people changed their minds in regard to him and said that he 
must be a god. Recall Acts 14.11-15. “Trembling she stood, and on a sudden 
dropped”; thus Shakespeare tells the effect upon Cleopatra of the asp’s bite. 

Il. ON THE ISLAND OF MALTA: GIVING AND RECEIVING KIND- 
NESSES, verses 7-10. Publius, the chief man of the island, entertained them 
courteously for three days. The term the First of the Melitans, pares 
Mediratwy, has been found on an inscription. Paul repaid the kindness of Pub- 
lius by curing his father, and he also healed other sick persons who were brought 
to him. The people honored us with many honors, Luke reports; and when we 
sailed, they put on board such things as we needed. 

Il. THE JOURNEY TO ROME, verses 11-15. Three months later, when 
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navigation began in the early spring, the shipwrecked company sailed from Malta 
in a ship from Alexandria called “The Twin Brothers,” from the sign painted 


on its prow. See Oriental Light. A three days’ stay was had at Syracuse, and 


a day was spent at Rhegium. The harbor of Puteoli, Italy, was the destination 
of the ship. There a week was spent, and news of Paul’s coming having reached 
the Christians at Rome, two companies came along the Appian Way to meet him, 


one going as far as the Market of Appius and the other on to the Three Taverns, - 


Their coming greatly rejoiced and encouraged Paul: he thanked God, and took 
courage. And then they entered Rome. “How contemptuously emperor and phi- 
losopher and priest and patrician would have curled their lips if they had been 
told that in that little knot of Jewish prisoners lay a power before which theirs 
would cower and finally fade!” (Maclaren). 

“The double expression of arrival at Rome in verses 14 and 16 is remarkable, 
but it seems due to the double sense that every name of a city-state bears in 
Greek: the word Rome might either include the entire territory of the city, the 
whole ager Romanus, or be restricted to the walks and buildings. Thus verse 
14, ‘We reached the state Rome,’ the bounds of which were probably pointed out 
as the party reached them; in verse 15, ‘We passed through two points in the 
ager Romanus’; and in verse 16, ‘We entered the walls of Rome.’” (Ramsay). 

IV. AT ROME, verses 16-31. In Rome Paul was placed under the guard of 
a soldier and allowed to live by himself. He was probably chained to the soldier. 
Soldiers relieved one another in this duty, and thus he became known throughout 
the pretorian guard, Phil. 1.12, 13. Read the rest of Acts 28, 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Whose sign was The Twin Brothers, verse 11. Painted or carved on the prow 
of ancient ships was an image of a god, or some emblem of a deity, such as the 
——— shield of Minerva, or any image of a man or 
Powe oN an animal. This image was the ship’s sign 
which gave the ship her name. According to 
4 mythology, Castor and Pollux were the Twin 
Brothers, the sons of Jupiter and Leda, and 
' were regarded as the tutelar gods of sailors. 
They were sometimes represented merely by 
two stars, hovering over a ship, but usually 
: a ites as two young men on horseback, wearing 
oe Oop rerio ae Pollux: Conical caps and having stars above them, as 
Right The fmin Brothers Mounted 0. the accompanying coin from Rhegium. 

We came to Puteoli, verse 13. In Paul’s 
time the city of Rome depended almost entirely on 
foreign cornfields for its bread. Egypt was the chief 
source of supply, and every year an enormous quan- 
tity of grain was shipped at Alexandria for Puteoli 
or Ostia. The vessels which carried it were of a spe- 
cially large build, and the Alexandrian corn-fleet was 
the most striking feature in the commerce of the 
eastern Mediterranean. As any delay in the arrival of 
the fleet was the source of great anxiety at Rome, so 
its arrival was hailed at Puteoli with great rejoicings. 
Signalmen were on the lookout to announce its ap- 
proach, and they Mes able recognize it by the 
privilege these vessels possessed of entering the ba : F F 
of Naples with their sails set—R. B. Tee baet, sient a tee a 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Where before this did the 


people call Paul a god? In what cities where Paul preached had the result been - 


that some believed and some did not? What Christians from Rome had Paul 
met at Corinth? What lessons have we had from Paul’s letter to the Romans? 
The Close of the Acts. Our lesson text ends with the last words of the 


Book of Acts. Does the book end or does it merely stop? What was Paul’s 
purpose in his writing? Did he accomplish it? See pages 27 and 29 of our — 


Introduction, 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


From Malta, where we left Paul two weeks ago, it was a day’s sail to Syra- 
cuse on the eastern coast of Sicily. Crossing from Sicily to Italy through the 
southern entrance of the Straits of Messina, Paul’s ship touched at Rhegium, 
and then followed the coast northward as far as Puteoli, at the northern extrem- 
ity of the Bay of Naples. Puteoli has been aptly called “The Liverpool of 
Rome,” for it was the 
usual harbor for ships a wh BEA fs 
from the East carrying 
passengers or freight 
for the imperial city. 
The rest of the journey 
was by land. 

Twelve miles from 
Puteoli Paul and _ his 
company reached Capua, 
and the celebrated Ap- 
pian Way, broad and 
finely paved, over which 
for five hundred years = 
victorious generals and = 


armies had marched. Se ae eS 
The tower here aes PEEP Be sae 
tured, which marks the On the Appian Way 
resting-place of Cecilia 
Metella, a noble Roman lady, must have been nearly a hundred years old when 
Paul and his guard passed by it. It is today the most conspicuous object on the 
Appian Way. Byron thus describes it in Childe Harold: 
There is a stern round tower of other days, 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, 


Forty-three miles from Rome they came to the Market of Appius, and ten 
miles from the capital to another station called The Three ‘Taverns. 

Rome, the capital of the empire, is on the Tiber about fifteen miles from its 
mouth. Its population at this time was 1,600,000. Although the Coliseum and 
other reminders today of Rome’s ancient greatness did not then exist, the city 
was, nevertheless, the chief city of the world in wealth and splendor. 

Underneath a little church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, are walls and cham- 
bers that were built in the days of the Roman emperors, and tradition says be- 
longed to the hired house occupied by Paul, which may be called the earliest 
Cathedral of St. Paul. Outside the walls of Rome during the reign of Con- 
stantine in the Fourth Century, a church was built over the spot where Paul 
was supposed to have been buried. It has been restored and embellished by 
many popes, and today the new “St, Paul’s without the Walls” is a most beau- 
tiful and interesting marble cathedral, with its eighty granite Corinthian columns 

-and its wonderful mosaics and frescoes. 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Once Paul had been a Pharisee and the chief of sinners: now he is a bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ, and eager to proclaim the fact. This is what he meant 
when he wrote to the Romans the words of our Golden Text. Are you imitators 
of Paul in this, that you speak of your own Christian experiences in your teach- 
ing? No other words could have greater weight with your class. Your Chris- 
tian faith and your Christian hopes—your grand confidence in the power of the 
gospel—your belief in the message which you bring to your pupils week after 

~ week—do they realize it all? 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL’S MINISTRY IN ROME 


Lesson Material: Acts 28.16-24, 30, 31; Romans 1.13-15. . : 
Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. John Bunyan describes his attitude 
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as he was being examined before the Justice before being cast into prison by 
the Royalist persecutors: “As I was going forth of the doors, I had much ado 
to forbear saying to them that I carried the peace of God along with me; but I 
held my peace, and blessed be the Lord, went away to prison with God’s comfort 
in my poor soul.” 

In Bedford, England, is preserved the jail door which for twelve years was 
locked on John Bunyan. Dr. Wayland Hoyt refers to the prayers which Bunyan 
must have pleaded for its opening, and exclaims: “But how fruitful were those 
years! Dreams were going on behind that door, and the world needed them. 
When the Pilgrim’s Progress of which Bunyan dreamed had taken shape and 
tangibility, Bunyan’s Lord, who had not forgotten him while the slow years 
passed, swung the jail door wide.” 

Like Bunyan, Paul went to his imprisonment with the peace of God in his 
heart, and the years that followed were most fruitful. For years Paul had been 
praying that he might see Rome. His prayer was answered, but in a way very 
different from what he had expected. How did he reach there? (Text Ex- 
plained. : 

Pauly Ministry in Rome. Paul’s imprisonment turned out to the furtherance 
of his great purpose, that of making the gospel known to the uttermost part of 
the earth. 

Said a minister once in the course of his sermon, “I wish I could be hand- 
cuffed to some of you for half an hout till you should hear me out!” Had Paul 
come to Rome a free man he never could have reached the Roman legions and 
Cesar’s household (Phil, 4.22) as he did through the soldiers to whom he was 
chained, one after another. In Philippians 1,12, 13, he recognizes this fact: “Now 
I would have you know, brethren,” he writes, “that the things which happened 
unto me have fallen out rather unto the progress of the gospel; so that my 
bonds became manifest in Christ throughout the whole prztorian guard, and to 
all the rest.” Then the example of his missionary activity from his place of 
confinement was a greater spur to the Christians in Rome than it could have 
been had he been free. His abode must have been their headquarters, and he 
further writes the Philippians that “Most of the brethren in the Lord, being 
confident through my bonds, are more abundantly bold to speak the word of God 
without fear.” And how much more he accomplished for all people in all lands 
and ages through the letters he had opportunity to write than he could have done 
by personal ministry ! 

Make Use of Life’s Enforced Pauses. Most effectively Paul brought the 
gospel to bear on the military. His modest dwelling became a center of unity 
and inspiration to the churches. And he wrote those great epistles which have 
brought light and consolation to millions. Most of us have now and then to 
endure enforced pauses in life. We suffer the isolation of the sick chamber ; 
are excluded from office; exchange busy life for retirement, obscurity, leisure, 
Let us beware of giving place to weariness, depression, inaction. Let us see if 
the suspended career is not a new opportunity; one, perhaps, designed to give 
us the time of our life. : ; 

“I know that, when I come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the bless- 
ing of Christ,” Paul had written to the Romans. Most of us have dreary in- 
tervals when we lie helpless on dismal mud-flats of experience until such time 
as the tide may happily return, but with the apostle it seemed always springtide— 
Condensed from Meditations, by Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 

Lessons for Us. God has made us “indescribably ourselves.” The limits set 
us in our nerves, the invalid relative who ties us down, the exacting occupation 
that consumes so much time and strength, the want of equipment in education or 
culture or Christian experience that hinders us from being as useful as we im- 
agine we might be, are things to take pleasure in. The most galling chains about 
our wrists are not there without the will of our Father, the Lord of heaven and 
earth; and his will is not only to be taken patiently as something we are to be 
resigned to, but to be acquiesced in gladly as something upon which we can surely 
congratulate ourselves. The Best of fathers would not have handed us the cup 
had it not been the best cup for us, nor forged the shackle had it not meant our 
widest and largest usefulness, 

And this brings us to the second thing. If we are bound by God, prisoners of 
Christ, then these fetters are his leading-strings; and we are not to ask what 
am I limited from, but what am I limited to. Something, indeed, might well be 
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said as to what we are limited from. Bonds-are often God’s answer to prayer 
“Lead us not into temptation.” O ly of brai ‘ 
r ptation. ur meager supply of brains safeguards us from 
self-conceit. Our absorbing work keeps us out of no end of mischief, and puts 
us beyond the reach of countless enticements to self-indulgence that lead others 
astray. . 
_ “Ah, little recks the laborer 
How close his work is holding him to God— 
The loving Laborer through space and time.” 


“Lead us not into temptation,” we ask, and God doubles our work, or halves 
our physical vitality, or curtails our income, or circumscribes our pleasures. And 
we often forget to thank him for the bonds. He is tying us up from sinning. 

But the main point is not what we are kept from, but what we are led to. 
Paul’s imprisonment has cut him off from visiting the churches and making mis- 
sionary tours into regions yet untouched by the Gospel, but that is not uppermost 
in his thought. He never mentions what he is shut out of, but what he is shut 
up to—to working among the Pretorian guard and the occasional visitors who 
call on him; to getting hold of a runaway slave Onesimus—‘“my child whom I 
have begotten in my bonds”; to quiet prison thinking on “Christ in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”; and to sending the results of 
his thought in letters to the churches. All limitations are like the railroad tracks 
that lay down the route along which the train of life is to travel, or like guide- 
posts with a finger pointing unmistakably to one particular path of good works 
in which we should walk—Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, in The Creed of Jesus. 

For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. You remember when it was that St. 
Paul “thanked God and took courage’: it was midway between a shipwreck and 
a prison. He had been in peril of his life, and he was going into greater peril. 
He had barely escaped the storm to fall into the hands of Cesar. In this sad 
plight, a little group of Christian brethren in Rome, having heard that Paul was 
coming, went out to meet him; and his heart was filled with gratitude. When 
he saw them he thanked God and took courage. ‘Thus it is that they who have 
lost almost everything, count up the gifts of God which still remain and are 
surprised to find them so many and so precious. They appreciate them the more 
highly for their fewness. Some people have so much to be thankful for that 
they are not very thankful for anything—George Hodges. 

2, After only three days’ rest, Paul called together the chief of the Jews. The 


-most difficult task before him, the one he naturally most dreaded, was the con- 


ference with those Jewish authorities, and this was the first business to which 
he attended. “Tackle the dread” is the counsel that hangs over a business man’s 
desk. Let us follow it as Paul always did. : ; 

3. In Rome at last. See Chapters XI and XII of Epochs in the Life of Paul 
by S. W. Robertson; Chapter XXIV of Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul. 

4. The New Acts of the Apostles is now being written. He who realizes that 
the God within the Bible is the God within our own perplexed life, individual, 
social, national, and dares apply the visions of the old time to the problems of 
the new, is in the true apostolic succession —Dr. W. H. P. Faunce. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How was Paul’s first years’ imprisonment at Rome spent? 2. Who were some 
of his companions? (Col. 1.7; 4.10, 14; Phil. 1.1; 4.18; Eph. 6.21; Philemon 1.) 
3. What was the occasion that called forth this letter to Philemon? 5. How was it 
delivered? 6, What does his letter to Philemon tell us about the latter? 7. How 
did Paul show great tact in this letter? 8. Was slavery considered wrong in Paul’s 
day? 9. Why is it now so regarded? 10, What did Christ teach in regard to 
slavery? 11. How should Christ’s principles be applied to all relations of em- 
ployers and employed? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
PAUL LIVING IN ROME 


Lesson Material: Acts 28.16-24; Philippians 1.12-14. a4 
Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. From the pen of Louise Marshall 


Haynes comes this poem entitled “A Prisoner.” 
The city’s hand extends its grasp 
Across the sunny countryside, 
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Till even brooks and rivers wide 

Are held in iron clasp, 

My little brook with waterfalls,— 
That, sparkling, sang so cheerily 
Upon its journey to the sea,— 

Is now in prison walls. 

Its course is bound in tubing dark; 
I, peering down through bars above, 
Attempt to see the brook I love, 

I hear it singing—hark! 

That blessed song of joy and wings :-— 

“They cannot chain my soul in me!”— 

The way it sang when it was free, 

And bravely still it sings. 

Paul was like that little brook—they could not chain his soul in him. Our 
lesson today brings him to Rome, in chains. Where did we leave him last week? 
How did he reach Rome? (Text Explained.) 

Paul Living in Rome. Like his time in Czsarea it seems to have been made 
as easy as possible for him in Rome. Julius, the centurion, would be sure to 
speak well of him to the officers of the guard. “He is a splendid fellow, this 
Paul. We owe much to him on this journey. You can trust him to the utter- 
most. If you were even to parole him on his own simple promise you would be 
perfectly safe. Such men as he could not lie to you. Be as good to him as 
you can,” 

And so instead of languishing in the Pretorian dungeons, he was allowed to 
live outside in his own hired lodging with the soldier that guarded him and with 
free leave to see and communicate with his friends. So T read, “He abode two 
whole years in his own hired dwelling...... teaching the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, no man forbidding him.’ 

Paul’s letters refer frequently to his chains and his bonds. “The soldier that 
guarded him” may seem a small matter. But put yourself in his place. Think 
of the intolerable infliction of being chained all the time to another, a heathen 
soldier, often a brutal, beastly sort of man. 

But Paul had to get used to it. And I think he did more, that he made his 
guards like him. You see the duty would not be very irksome to them for a 
few hours at a time. They could not help admiring the high character and 
kindly disposition of their prisoner. I can well believe that some of them grew 
attached to him, that little groups of them off duty would drop in and talk to 
him in the evenings. And Paul could not be long in intercourse with any man 
without helping him towards higher things. They often chatted to each other 
in barracks about their prisoner and his religion, And he was quite pleased at 
this. He tells the Philippians in a letter of this period: “The things that have 
happened to me have turned out for the furtherance of the gospel, for my bonds 
in Christ have become manifest throughout the whole Pretorian guard.” We 
gather that some of them became faithful disciples of Christ, for he writes in 
the same letter: “The Christian brethren that are here salute you, especially — 
those that are of Cesar’s household,” who would probably be the Preetorian life- - 
guards. When one thinks how many soldiers would come in close touch with 
him in the continual change of the guard during two years, one can imagine the 
difference it would make in that regiment, 

The Roman Christians were, of course, his most frequent visitors. You can 
well believe that his presence in that prison room deepened the whole life of 
that Christian community. Many a poor sinner would come to him in his trouble, — 
Many a poor presbyter would come to consult him and to talk about Jesus and 
go back to his congregation with his spirit stirred to preach to them the next 
Sunday as he had never preached before. Paul himself wrote to the Philip- 
pians: “Most of the brethren in the Lord, being confident through my bonds, - 
are more abundantly bold to speak the word of God without fear.”—Condensed 
from The Story of St. Paul’s Life, by J. Paterson Smyth, 

Another Prisoner’s Ministry. Ina disreputable quarrel Paul Graynor killed 
a man and was sentenced to forty years’ imprisonment. In prison he came to 
himself, was filled with remorse for his former life, and resolved to make the 
best possible use of the opportunities still left him. He became a sort of prison 
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evangelist, and led many of his associates to seek and find the Savior whom he 
called his Master. He organized classes and taught stenography, book keeping 
and commercial arithmetic. Several of his pupils secured good positions upon 
their release. At the end of fifteen years a pardon was granted him, but he re- 
fused to accept it. 

“Happy as he must have been that liberty was within reach,” says The Youth’s 
Companion, “and that he had so lived as thus to commend himself to the au- 
thorities of the prison and the commonwealth, he still refused to accept the par- 
don. He sent word to the governor that he was worth nothing to the world out- 
side, but that within the prison walls he had found a place of usefulness among 
his fellow convicts. So he faces the coming twenty-five years behind the bars, 
with rejoicing that thus he may fulfil his mission among those whom he can 
assist toward lives of hope and usefulness. 

“The lesson of this man’s life is full of encouragement. The secret of it is- 
the power of the spirit to conquer difficulties and break material bonds. The 
reason he is willing to remain in prison is because he has long since escaped 
from prison. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 
_ “Many a life that suffers from inevitable limitations which constitute a life 
imprisonment amid uncongenial surroundings, might become radiant and beau- 
tiful if it could discover the secret of this convict. Many a heart beating its 
life out in bitter and unavailing protest against its unhappy conditions might be- 
come blessed in becoming a blessing to others.” 

If Paul Were with Us Today. If Paul were with us, surely he would bid 
us be of good cheer. He certainly would tell us not to look merely at the de- 
pressions and discouragements and disappointments of the moment; he would 
tell us to see the higher hand of Divine wisdom, and of Divine mercy at work 
amongst us and around us, and he would make bold to tell us that we ought to 
follow his example of long ago, and, “thank God and take courage.”—A. W. 
Robinson, 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 


Make us to meet what is or is to be 
With fervid welcome, knowing it is sent 
To serve us in some way full excellent, 
Though we discern it all belatedly—James Whitcomb Riley. 
I have lived, seen God’s hand through a life time, and all was for best.— 
Browning. 
Note-Book Work. XXI. Paul’s Life in Rome. 
Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. How many letters of the New Testament were written by Paul? 2. Name them, 
3. Which four were written from Rome during his first imprisonment there? 4, 
What does Col. 4.9 tell us about this letter to Philemon? 5. How may this letter 
have been preserved? 6. What was Paul’s object in writing this letter? 7. What 
pleasant reports of Philemon filled Paul’s heart with joy? 8. How does the 
letter show Paul’s remarkable courtesy? 9. His kindness? 10, When one is 
truly repentant, what will he seek to do to the one whom he has wronged? It. 
When one is a true Christian, how will he treat the one who has wronged him? 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: THE END OF A LONG JOURNEY 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. During the Arabi rebellion in Egypt, 
when many Christians were massacred, Mrs. Layyah Barakat secured passage at 
Alexandria on board a ship bound for Malta. In “A Message from Mount Leba- 
non,” Mrs. Barakat gives her experience on the way and on reaching the island. 
“Our bed was on the deck of the vessel; our coverlet, the high waves of the 
Mediterranean Sea which washed across us. All day I would sit in the sun to 
dry my clothes; then after the sun went down the heavy breakers would rise 
again, and again I would be wet to the skin. Yet, in thankfulness for our deliv- 
erance we felt that God was leading us and that the future was in his hand. 

“At last, strangers in a strange land, we arrived at the island of, Malta. That 
first afternoon in Malta was a dreary time for me. I took my little baby and 
went out by the sea, and as I sat there thinking of the past I could not help the 
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tears. Homesick, hungry, alone in a strange town, I could see in all the world — 
nothing but darkness. But as I sat there, there passed me an English nurse 
with a sweet baby in a little coach. She stopped and began to talk to me. I 
could understand part of what she said, though I was unable to answer. She 
stayed only a moment, then passed on; but in a short time she returned, and, 
putting my baby in the now empty coach, requested me to follow her. ’ 

“In a very few minutes I found myself in a beautiful home, the residence of 
one of the British officers in the island. The lady who received me there was a 
Christian woman; I could see it in her face as soon as I looked at her. _When 
she found out that we were refugees from Egypt she was very sympathetic, and 
showed it in act as well as word, providing a dress and a pair of shoes for me 
and also for my little girl, as well as some other much-needed clothing. As I 
left her house she put two English pounds into my hand, patted me kindly on 
the shoulder, and begged me not to cry. ‘God will provide,’ she said. The relief 
and encouragement that her goodness brought to me I cannot describe.” 

What was the island of Malta called in Paul’s day? What kindnesses did he 
receive from the people of this island? 

’ The End of the Long Journey. After some adventures on the island during 
a stay of three months, the prisoners were all put on board another ship, named 
The Twin Brothers, which safely reached Puteoli, a harbor near Naples. Paul 
now saw the beautiful Italian sky, the blue waters of the Italian sea, the won- 
derful Roman town of Pompeii, thirteen years later to be destroyed by Mont 
Vesuvius in the great eruption. Have you ever noticed that although Paul tray- 
elled far and wide and saw beautiful scenery and wonderful buildings, yet no 
account of them gets into his story? He must have been absorbed in his work, 
with thoughts for nothing but the spreading of the new Kingdom. 

He was still a long way from Rome. He was ill. The voyage had been hard 
and wearisome. He felt lonely and sad. Forty miles from Rome a little com- 
pany of Christians met him, and ten miles farther on another band, and both he 
and they were strengthened, comforted. 

On he went, perhaps escorted by his friends, along the road to Rome, the Ap- 
pian Way. The great highway was straight, paved, bordered by cypress trees 
which grew tall and straight, like Rome’s sentinels. At intervals along the road 
were statues of famous generals and patriots. At intervals, too, were the tombs 
of the great men of the past. 

Far away across the plain, the Campagna, he saw the city of Rome rise on her 
seven hills, The great wall, with its gates and forts, surrounded the city. Paul 
was taken into the city, perhaps to the Jewish quarter, where he was allowed to 
hire a part of a house as his prison. 

It was no dungeon in which he was to be confined. His friends could visit 
him. I think his spirits rose as he talked with these faithful ones. He could 
hold small meetings within his room, and friends could supply his wants. He 
could dictate or write letters to the converts left behind in Greece and Asia 
Minor, thanking them for their thought of him and their prayers, and giving 
wise counsel which should help in their difficulties. Chained in’ that prison 
room he Jed into Christ’s Kingdom soldiers who served in the Emperor’s Palace 
as ms Imperial Guard.—Condensed from The Steep Ascent, by Emily E. Ent- 
wistle. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory verse: Psalm 146.5, 

Forget not to show love unto strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.—Hebrews T3228 j 

Oh, it is great to make some human hearts a little manfuller, happier, more 
blessed.—Carlyle. 

Note-Book Work. XXI. Lesson Topic; three statements about Paul on 
the island of Melita; two statements about his journey from there to Rome; 
a statement about his life in Rome; a Sentence Sermon, 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Who wrote this little letter to Philemon? >. Who was Philemon? 3. Who was 
Onesimus? 4. How did Paul ask Philemon to receive Onesimus? 5. What 
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Whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant. Matthew 20.27 


LESSON Philemon DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 130.1-8 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Deuteronomy 15.12-15; John 13.14, 35; Acts 10. 
34, 35; I Corinthians 1.26-29; Colossians 3.9-11; James 2.1-9 


PHILEMON 8 Wherefore, though I have all boldness in Christ to enjoin 
thee that which is befitting, 9 yet for love’s sake I rather beseech, being such 
a one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of Christ Jesus: 10 I beseech 
thee for my child, whom I have begotten in my bonds, Onesimus, 11 who once 
was unprofitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee and to me: 12 whom I 
have sent back to thee in his own person, that is, my very heart: 13 whom I 
would fain have kept with me, that in thy behalf he might minister unto me 
in the bonds of the gospel: 14 but without thy mind I would do nothing; 
that thy goodness should not be as of necessity, but of free will. 15 For per- 
haps he was therefore parted from thee for a season, that thou shouldest have 
him for ever; 16 no longer as a servant, but more than a servant, a brother 
beloved, specially to me, but how much rather to thee, both in the flesh and in 
the Lord. 17 If then thou countest me a partner, receive him as myself. 18 
But if he hath wronged thee at all, or oweth thee aught, put that to mine ac- 
count; 19 I Paul write it with mine own hand, I will repay it: that I say not 
unto thee that thou owest to me even thine own self besides. 20 Yea, brother, 
let me have joy of thee in the Lord: refresh my heart in Christ. q 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I, SALUTATION, verses 1-3. ‘Timothy is with Paul, and joins with him in 
sending greetings to Philemon, their beloved and fellow-worker, and to Apphia 
and Archippus, presumably Philemon’s wife and son; and to the church that 
met in his house. 

II. THANKSGIVING FOR PHILEMON’S FAITH AND LOVE AND 
SERVICE, verses 4-7. Philemon was a man of means who had distinguished 
himself by his deeds of charity. He was zealous for the spreading of the gospel, 
and his house was the usual meeting-place of a group of Colossian Christians. 

Il, INTERCESSION FOR ONESIMUS, verses 8-21. Wherefore, thus 
Paul begins his intercession for the runaway slave. 
Paul’s wherefore means that since Philemon has 
proved himself good in so many particulars, especially 
in his love and care of the followers of Christ, Paul 
will expect from him this further proof of his good- | 
ness, that he will forgive Onesimus and welcome him 
kindly upon his return. As Matthew Henry observes, 
“A disposition to do good, together with past instances 
and expressions of it, is a good handle to take hold of 
for pressing to more.” 

Wherefore, rather than use my apostolic authority 
and command you, as well I might, to do that which 
is befitting, I plead with you as Paul the aged, the 
prisoner for the sake of Christ Jesus, in behalf of my 
child, Onesimus. Saetehee wey a Eas Paul’s, 
and therefore he calls him,his child. Once he was un- : 
profitable to you, but now he is profitable both to you Pelee fant ees uc’ 
and to me: there is here a play upon the name Onesi-, : ; 
mus, which means Profitable, Helpful. I am sending him who is my life (heart) 
back to you, though I would fain have kept him with me, that as a gift from you 
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(since he is your slave) he might minister to me in this imprisonment, which is 
the result of my preaching the gospel. But without your consent I would not 
do this, for your goodness should be a free-will offering, not compulsory, _ 

Perhaps he was separated from you for a time that you should have him as 
an eternal possession, not as a servant but as a brother beloved, as he is espe- 
cially to me, and how much more to you, both in human relationship and through 
your common relationship to the Lord. If, then, you count me a partner, re- 
ceive him as you would receive me. If he has wronged you, or owes you any- 
thing, charge it to me. I solemnly promise that I will repay it. And I do not 
remind you that you owe me your very self, your life in Christ. Yes, brother, 
let me rejoice in the Lord because of you, refresh my heart in Christ. 

We do not know the sequel of the letter, but we think that Philemon could do 
no less than forgive Onesimus, receive him kindly, and then send him back laden 
with gifts to serve Paul. 

IV. PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, verse 22. Paul has hopes of being set 
free, and of visiting Philemon. 

V. GREETINGS FROM FRIENDS, verses 23, 24. 

VI. FAREWELL BENEDICTION, verse 25. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


My child, whom I have begotten in my bonds, verse 10. If one teaches the son 
of his neighbor the law, so the Mishna declared, the Scripture reckons this the 
same as though he had begotten him. ee 

A bondservant, verse 16, Revised Version, margin. In the time of Paul slaves 
were treated by the Romans with the utmost cruelty. The year that Paul ar- 
rived in Rome a slave killed the prefect of the city, and in revenge four hundred 
slaves, men, women and children, were put to death. 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. From how many of Paul’s 
letters have we had lessons? What has been the lesson truth for us from each? 

Paul’s Life in Rome. We know that during those two years in Rome “the 
care of the churches” weighed heavily upon Paul, and from the four Epistles 
probably written at this time—Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon and Philippians— 
we know that he was blessed with the companionship of friends. Timothy and 
three others, Aristarchus, Jesus Justus, and Mark, who has been forgiven his 


defection at Antioch (15.39), were “a comfort” to him. Demas, a “fellow- 


worker,” and Luke, “the beloved physician,” were with him; Tychicus, whom 
he used as a messenger, Epaphras, who brought him news from Colosse, E\paph- 
roditus, who brought him a contribution from Philippi, and Onesimus, the run- 
away Christian slave of Colosse, were among his visitors. 

The Epistle to Philemon. Philemon was a resident of Colossz in Phrygia, 
who had been converted through Paul’s ministry, perhaps at Ephesus. His slave 
Onesimus had run away, and at Rome had come under Paul’s influence and been 
converted to Christ. He had served Paul with grateful devotion, and Paul had 
become much attached to him. When Tychicus went to Asia Minor (Col. 4.7-9), 
Paul sent Onesimus back to Philemon with this special letter of intercession. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren speaks of the light which this letter throws upon the 
character of Paul. “The warmth, the delicacy, and what, if it were not so spon- 


- taneous, we might call tact, the graceful ingenuity with which he pleads for the 


fugitive, the perfect courtesy of every word, the gleam of playfulness—all fused 
together and harmonized to one end, and that in so brief a compass and with suclr 
unstudied ease and complete self-oblivion, make this Epistle a pure gem. With- 
out thought of effect, and with complete unconsciousness, this man beats all the 
famous letter-writers on their own ground. That must have been a great in- 
tellect, and closely conversant with the Fountain of all light and beauty, which 
could shape the profound and far-reaching teachings of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and pass from them to the graceful simplicity and sweet kindliness of this 
exquisite letter; as if Michael Angelo had gone straight from smiting his mag- 
nificent Moses from the marble mass to incise some delicate and tiny figure of 
Love or Friendship on a cameo.” 

“If we sought to show the secret of Paul’s success as a missionary,” writes R, 
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D, Shaw in The Pauline Epistles, “we should certainly turn to this brief epistle 
in preference almost to any other. For that secret did not lie so much in his 


masterly generalship of the churches, or in his great ability in the statement and? 


defense of the gospel, as in his devoted love to individual souls. It was by his 
affectionate, personal interest that he undoubtedly obtained his singular hold 
upon men. Wherever he went, hearts responded to this winsome attachment. 
The sunshine of his solicitude seemed to focus itself on each single life, and to 
make that life its peculiar care. Great as he is when panoplied in theological 
armor, “sheathed with logic and bristling with arguments,” he is greater still as 
he lavishes himself in the personal ministry of love, and seeks to win his crown 
in the growing grace and peace of the souls whom he has brought into the King- 
dom of Christ. We might have gathered as much from allusions in other epis- 
tles, but this one makes it particularly vivid, and, indeed, presents us with a quite 
uvique picture of the apostle in all the charm of his intimate intercourse with 
his friends.” 


A TEACHER-TRAINING THOUGHT FROM THE LESSON 


Paul was a prisoner at Rome; must he therefore lose all connection with the 
churches he had founded, the individuals whose Christian welfare was dear unto 
him? The churches and individuals were many, and he had no typewriter or 
manifolder at his command. With painstaking care, letter by letter, word by 
word, he wrote his epistles on parchment and sent them by trusted messengers 
to those for whom intended. There come times in every teacher’s experience 
when illness or vacations or other circumstances separate him from his class. 
He can always, with much less labor than was Paul’s, keep in touch with his 
scholars through the written word. And ofttimes a letter will impress a pupil 
as will no spoken word, The late Dr, J, R. Miller is loved everywhere for his 
devotional books, but some of his most useful work was accomplished by the 
writing of letters. The wonder is that he could find the time to write such 
helpful letters to so many people. 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: THE SOCIAL 
TEACHINGS OF THE LETTER TO PHILEMON 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “And he abode two whole years in 
his own hired dwelling, and received all that went in unto him, preaching the 


vA 
7 


Kingdom of God, and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ withw 


all boldness, none forbidding him.” ‘These are the last verses of Paul’s history 
as recorded in the Acts. What a contrast there is between these two years at 
Rome and the two years that preceded his going to Rome! The two earlier 
years were crowded with exciting events; these two years were quiet and monot- 
onous. Yet Paul is the same energetic, resourceful, active Christian now as then. 
He fills his time full to the brim with work for his Lord. And in the midst of his 
preaching and his letters to the churches he stops to write his beautiful little 
personal letter to his friend Philemon over in Phrygia. : 

Paul the Aged. How old was he? Probably somewhere about sixty—not 
a very great age, but life was somewhat shorter then than now, and Paul was, 
no doubt, aged by work, by worry, and by the unresting spirit that “o’er-informed 
his tenement of clay.” Such temperaments as his soon grow old. Perhaps 
Philemon was not much younger; but the prosperous Colossian gentleman had 
had a smoother life, and, no doubt, carried his years more lightly. ; 

No more beautiful picture of the bright energy and freshness still possible to 
the old was ever painted than may be gathered from the apostle’s unconscious 
sketch of himself. He delighted in having young life about him—Timothy, Titus, 
Mark and others, boys in comparison with himself, whom yet he admitted to 
close intimacy, as some old general might the youths of his staff, warming his 
age at the genial flame of their growing energies and unworn hopes. His was a 
joyful old age, too, notwithstanding many burdens of anxiety, and sorrow. We 
hear the clear song of his gladness ringing through the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, which also dates from his Roman captivity. A Christian old age should 
be joyful, and only it will be. > , aries? 

Paul the aged was full of interest in the things of the day; no mere “praiser 
of time gone by,” but a strenuous worker, cherishing a quick sympathy and 
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' eager interest which kept him young to the end. Over his cheery, sympathetic, 


busy old age there is thrown the light of a great hope, which kindles desire and 
onward looks in his dim eyes, and parts “such a one as Paul the aged” by a 
whole universe from the old whose future is dark and their past dreary, whose 
hope is a phantom and their memory a pang.—Dr. Alexander Maclaren, in The 
Expositor’s Bible. 

A Noble Man Must Do Noble Deeds. In the first few verses of Philemon 
we are given a delightful glimpse into the home life of a Christian gentleman 
of the first days. We see a man of wealth and distinction, generous and hos- 
pitable, who refreshes the hearts of the saints, a man whom it is an honor to 
know and a privilege to have as a host. We see a home consecrated to the fel- 
lowship of saints, where the slaves are treated with Christian generosity and 
permitted to share the fellowship of the church as brothers beloved. 

And to this Christian gentleman the apostle stretches forth his hand across 
the seas and cries, Brother! A noble man must do noble deeds. ‘There are moral 
obligations resting upon all of us, but some of us are so limited by prejudice 
and temperament that we do not recognize them. If we actively support great 
causes it is because of outside authority. But Philemon is actively virtuous. He 
is a good man, a lover of the Lord, and he needs but a suggestion to stimulate 
him to the most magnanimous and chivalrous conduct. Happy is the man who 
can always be counted upon when great issues are pending! Philemon will be 
quick to respond to any entreaty for love’s sake—Condensed from an article in 
the Record of Christian Work, by Dr. John Gardner. 

Personal Liberty versus Social Redemption. What can be more precious 
than personal liberty? Social redemption. Personal liberty is good, social re- 
demption is better. By social redemption I mean a saved commonwealth; the 
integrity and purity and sacred moral health of social life. The moral welfare 
of a city,is of greater value than the personal liberty of any individual citizen. 
Paul counselled Onesimus, the fugitive slave, to enter into servitude again. 
Why? Because, although personal liberty was an exceedingly precious thing, 
there was something more precious still—the welfare of all the other slaves. A 
runaway slave might not only have jeopardized the interests of the struggling 
infant Church, but would have plunged into greater hardships all the slaves 
throughout the empire. So Onesimus voluntarily went back into bondage, sacri- 


' ficing his personal liberty for the common good, and in so doing proved himself 


eer or member of the Kingdom of God.—Dr. J. H. Jowett, in The Folly of 
nbelief, 

Slave, Serf, Free Labor. There have been slaves in every land who have 
been contented. The Hebrew slave was never to be contented, and if, perchance, 
such an anomaly should appear in Israel as one who was weak and foolish 
enough to sell himself as a slave for all time, then his owner was, by the law, 
compelled to take the man to the doorpost of his house, and with a sharp in- 
strument bore a hole through the willing slave’s ear so that he might bear upon 
himself a physical mark of degradation. And it was the ear which was to be 
marred, for, as our commentator says, “The ear which heard at Sinai, ‘Israel is 
my servant’ should not be whole upon one who promised to be a servant for all 
time to a man.” “ 

As the social system progressed, it passed, in course of ages, from the slave 
stage to that of the serf; and from serf stage it has grown into a condition in 
which free contract and open competition is the ideal. These are the steps— 
slave, serf, free labor. But such is the perversity of man that very frequently 
the free laborer is worse off than a slave. A slave was sure at least of his dwell- 


ing and food. It was to the interest of the man who owned the slave to take - 


care of him, to see that his physical health was maintained, to see that he was 
happy and contented, for only thus could the master maintain in the slave the 
maximum of efficiency. But with the passing of the Feudal Age, he who had 
been a serf was left to shift for himself, although with the era of emancipation 
came greater opportunities. By “the era of emancipation” I refer to that period, 
within the last century and a half, when serfdom was abolished in lands like 
France, and England, and America; when it became apparent that the absolutism 
of monarchs was a denial of human rights, that distinctions based on birth and 
class were opposed to justice; that privilege was the parent of despotism and 
tyranny. eee 

With the era of emancipation a new industrial order began, although, as was 
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natural, it did not become manifest immediately. The Factory System did not 
come into being over night. Domestic manufacture long continued to be the rule. 
But from the time of Watts, with the introduction of steam as a producing 
agency, a great change came. ‘Thefi arose the present-day industrialism known 
as the Factory System, which has brought much blessing and much blight to hu- 
manity.—Condensed from a Sermon by Rabbi J. Leonard Levy. : 


What Jesus Taught as Regards Slavery. In our records of his life, Jesus "4 


never mentions the word slavery, but obedience to the principles he taught would 

make slavery impossible. Lightfoot sums them up thus: “When the gospel 

taught that God had made all men and women upon earth of one family; that 

all alike were his sons and his daughters; that whatever conventional distinctions 

human society might set up, the supreme King of heaven refused to acknowledgelv 
any; that the slave, notwithstanding his slavery, was Christ’s freedman, and the 
free, notwithstanding his liberty, was Christ’s slave; when the church carried 
out this principle by admitting the slave to her higher privileges, inviting him to 
kneel side by side with his master at the same communion table; when, in short, 
the apostolic precept that in Christ Jesus is neither bond nor free was not only 
recognized but acted upon, then slavery was doomed.” 

The Christian as Employer and Employed. Paul insisted that in Christ 
there could not be bond and free; and so he did away, at least between Chris- 
tians, with the servile relation of property to owner. In the personal contacts 
of employer and employed sincere Christians have found it possible to embody 
the Spirit of Christ in both positions. They have lived together in these rela- 
tions in mutual respect, confidence and affection. Among us no Christian em- 
ployer feels justified in asking for an attitude of deferential servility—that is 
recognized as both unAmerican and unChristian. An employer’s main obligation 
can be summed up in the words “considerate justice.” 

It is in the largely impersonal relations of modern industry that we have been 
less successful in embodying Christian brotherhood. We are eager here for the 
intelligent and hearty adoption of the Christian point of view. We know how 
slavery was immediately altered and ultimately abolished when men accepted 
Christian brotherhood. We are convinced that once the Christian mind domi- 
nates our industrial situation, methods of Christian adjustment will follow.— 
Condensed from A More Christian Industrial Order, by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 

One Is your Master and All ye Are Brethren. Up to recent years multi- 
tudes of manual laborers have been underpaid. They have been ranked as com- 
modities along with raw material. Conditions in the midst of which they have 
worked have been a matter of indifference to owners of the factories and: the 
mines. The laborer deserves more than his day’s wage. ‘The place where he 
works must be safe and sanitary. He is entitled to the right of collective bar- 
gaining. Something better than the cheerless and often unhealthful tenements 
which disgrace so many industrial cities should be the portion of those who do 
the monotonous manual work essential to the ongoing of civilization. 

In all industrial plants the man who tends the machine and the man who plans 
and equips the factory and sells the goods are partners. “Boss” and “hands” are 
not only brothers in a common enterprise but brothers by a deeper tie. The 
laborer has a right to know how business is going, to have his due share in de- 
ciding what shall be the conditions in which he and his fellow-workmen labor. 

As long as Number One dwarfs every one else, the labor situation will remain 
tangled. Employer, you simply must try to realize how the laborer lives, thinks, 
feels. Laborer, you must put yourself in the place of the employer and consider 
how you would feel and act if you had invested and risked large sums of money 
in the plant and had by diligence, thrift and inventiveness expanded a business 
so that it provided work for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men and women 
not able themselves to found an industry or to run it successfully. Sympathy all 
round the circle is the crying need. 

The work of the world is not done by capitalists and manual laborers only. 
Honest men engaged in any kind of honest work are all contributing to human 
progress. But God is the great Workman. His ceaseless energy is bringing to 
pass designs far beyond our comprehension. We can work against him. We 
can ignore and forget him. But when once the world’s toilers get a glimpse of 
the joy of working with God, then the labor problem will be solved.—Editorial 
in The Congregationalist. ; 

For Enlargement or Discussion, 1. Philemon was once unprofitable to 
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Onesimus. That word, unprofitable, is an expression of the market-place. It 
speaks of an investment which has been made and has not turned out well. God 
has, as it were, invested his capital in this world—‘He gave his only-begotten 
Son,” And what has been the return for the Divine investment in your life and 
mine? Has it been a profitable investment as far as you are concerned? What 
has God got in return for the love he has showered upon you, the grace with 
which he has enriched your life, the opportunities which have been close to your 
hand day by day?—Dr. J. Stuart Holden. 

2. Paul not only became a mediator between the outraged master and the of- 
fending servant, but he became surety for him, and took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility both of his past wrong-doing and his future obedience. “Put that 
to mine account” is his guarantee to Philemon, that in all moral respects he shall 
not be at loss in receiving again the one who merits nothing but reprisal. 

Paul had learned this aspect of love’s ministry in the school of Christ, and is 
endeavoring to deal with Onesimus as Christ had dealt with him. His own sins 
had all been laid to the account of the Lamb who died, and in virtue of his name 
he found himself a free man. This deep-rooted consciousness is the reservoir 
of all his moral and spiritual energy. And as with him, so with us. All sin, of 
the past, the present, and the future, is comprehended in the scope of his Atone- 
ment. Every indebtedness of ours has been put upon the account of Christ in 
the records of Eternity—Dr. J. Stuart Holden, 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1, Who was emperor of Rome a, p. 54-68? 2. For what was he noted? 3. What 
occurred at Rome in the year 64 a. p.? 4. What do we know of Paul’s life after 
the two years in his own hired house at Rome? 5, Read the entire Second 
Epistle to Timothy. 6. Where was it written? 7. For what purpose? 8. What is 
said about Timothy in the Acts and in Paul’s letters? (See Subject Index to 
Bible.) 9. How did Paul meet his death, as tradition says? 10, What is your 
estimate of Paul? 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
PAUL’S KIND PLEADING FOR A SLAVE 
Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. From his place of exile on the isle 


of Patmos, John wrote the Book of Revelation. In his prison at Bedford, Eng- 
land, Bunyan wrote The Pilgrim’s Progress. While the Wartburg Castle was 


his hiding-place, Luther translated the New Testament into the German language. ~ 


From his prison in Rome, Paul wrote some wonderful letters: what are they? 

What Paul Wrote to Philemon. Imagine Paul arriving at Colosse and 
knocking at Philemon’s door. What rejoicings there would be through the whole 
household, alike in master and slaves! What delight in all hearts, on all faces! 
Just such a welcome he now asks for the wandering sheep that has come back 
to the fold. His request is not only for pardon and complete restoration, but 
also for the welcome of a brother in the household of faith—Dr. Godet, in 
Studies on the Epistles. 

How Paul Fought the Evil of Slavery. Paul did not stir up rebellion 
among slaves; on the contrary, he sent this special slave back to his master. 
But he sought to leaven society with the spirit of his Lord. His way of stop- 
ping slavery was to give both master and slave a common Master. “Your slave, 
Onesimus,” he writes to the slave’s master Philemon, “is my brother beloved, and 
he is your brother. Receive him as you would receive me.” “Masters,” he writes 
to the Colossians, “treat your slaves with justice and equality, for you also have 


a Master in Heaven.” ‘The Spirit of Jesus makes all-men brothers. When that 


Spirit permeates society there can be no slaves and masters, no subserviency and 
lordliness, no cravens and snobs, 

“God will sweep away wars as he has swept away slavery,” says Dr. J. Pater- 
son Smyth; “not by paralyzing the aggressor nor by smiting him with fire from 
heaven, but by gradually permeating life with the religion which makes all men 
brothers. God’s plan is Slow, but it is sure, like the incoming of the tide. It is 
slow because its appeal is to individual wills, and every one who yields his life 
to it is hastening that coming day when men will look back on war with the 
shame with which they now look back on slavery.” 

The Retail Benefactor. For many years I have-meant to write upon this 
topic, My idea has been to contrast two characters, both men full of good-will 
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toward their kind, but very differently endowed with means for putting their 
purposes into effect. One was toa be rich, the other poor. The rich man was 
to be the “wholesale benefactor’—the founder of colleges, giver of town halls, 
endower of hospital beds, architect of model villages; while the other, with as 
beneficent a disposition, could, in his poverty, do none of these things, but from 
his arising in the morning to his lying down at night, his disposition showed 
itself in those kindly little acts that shed sunshine—for there can be no better 
metaphor than this old one—upon all around him. Whether it was but a sym- 
pathetic inquiry about a friend, a cordial note of cheer, a penny to a child, or a 
consoling letter to one in trouble, my second character was to conduct a most 
successful retail business in benefaction. 

I think that the difficulty of throwing this idea into fiction form lay in the im- 
possibility of making a trial-balance at the end that would show how the sum- 
mary of little items might possible equal or outweigh the greater benefactions 
of the richer man. The truth is that such a balance can hardly be thrown into 
terms that may be expressed in measurable units. How can we express in any 
simple balance-sheet the enormous total built up out of the tiny items represent- 
ing the beneficence of the second character? 

I am convinced that this form of retail benefaction is of more importance to 
humanity than the wholesale givings that in our own time have amounted to 
hundreds of millions. I believe that the world would be sooner made delightful 
* for us all by the application of the second principle than by any increase in the 
amount or any change in the nature of the gifts from millionaires—Tudor 
Jenks, in The Christian Advocate. 

What Counts at the Last. In one of his essays, Mr. Arthur C. Benson tells 
of a serious illness he once had. He had a fall from a tree, and for two weeks 
his life hovered doubtfully round the border-line. In fact, he was given the sac- 
raments of the Church. When convalescing, he began to jot down the thoughts 
that possessed him during that critical juncture. “I cared not,” he says, “for 
my personal successes, nothing for what little position I had gained, nothing for 
the books I had written. What alone concerned me was the thought that I had 
helped some poof pilgrim and made his way easier and straighter and smoother.” 
—Malcolm James McLeod, in The Unsearchable Riches. 

A Diplomacy of Kindness. “Ambassador Morgenthau’s wonderful successes 
in his difficult situation of protecting missionary interests in Turkey, and saving 
the lives of ninety thousand Armenians, were due in no small measure to the 
diplomacy of kindness. Had he sought to return evil for evil, or been tenacious 
as to the technicalities of his rights as an American Ambassador, he might have 
lost all he was endeavoring to gain. Strange as it may seem to us in our igno- 
rance, the Turkish state of mind that is often adamant against everything else is 
touched by good humor, by kindness, by real humanity. Ambassador Morgenthau, 
by choosing always the kindest course, kept our Christian missionary property at 
Constantinople intact, the lives of our missionaries safe, and our school work 
free from interruption.” 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Profitable or unprofitable? is what every 
servant of the Lord should ask concerning himself: what the Lord requires is 
faithfulness, what he rewards is fidelity—John Bancroft Devins. 


Religion may be tested by various virtues, but it may be safely said that its 
surest proof is kindness—Ian MacLaren. 

Always follow after that which is good, one toward another.—Paul. 

Note-Book Work. XXII. The Epistle to Philemon. 


Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson.. 


1. Which are the “Pastoral Epistles”? 2. When were they written? 3. Who was 
Timothy? 4. Who was Mark? 5. What did Paul mean in verse 6? 6. In verse 
7? 7. What words of Stephen are recalled by Paul’s words in verse 16? (Acts 
7.60.) 8. Find out what you can about Rome in the time of Nero. 


TOPIC FOR JUNIORS:, PAUL’S KINDNESS TO A RUNAWAY SLAVE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. When you answer the postman’s 
ring at your door, you are not at all interested in the letters packed away in his 
bag, but you rivet your attention upon those he holds in his hands. As he slips 
some of them, one after the other, into his right hand, you know that those are 
the ones for your family, Is there one for you? you eagerly wonder. You are 
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greatly interested in the letters that come addressed to you, but other people 
are not, and there is nothing in your letters that make it desirable to have them 
kept for other generations to read, 

Today we study a personal letter that Paul wrote. ‘To whom was it addressed? 
It was written nearly two thousand years ago, to a man who was a friend of 
Paul’s, but because its lessons were helpful to others besides Philemon, the latter 
must have passed it on for others in the church to read. It has been kept all 
these years, and unlike our personal letters, it is a helpful, as well as an inter- 
esting letter for everyone to read and ponder. 

Paul and the Runaway Slave. Among the many visitors to Paul in his 
prison room at Rome there came one day a young runaway slave, named Onesi- 
mus. He had run away from his master at Colosse, and we suspect, from a 
reference in verse 18, had stolen money from him. He had made for the great 
city to hide himself and to have a good time. A big city is the safest of all hiding 
places. But one day some one brought him to see Paul. Or, perhaps, the poor, 
hunted lad remembered Paul as a visitor in old days at his master’s house. For 
his master, Philemon, was one of Paul’s old converts. He was a member of the 
Colossian church, and he and his good wife, Apphia, were close friends of the 
apostle, the sort of friends to whom you can write and offer yourself for a visit 
without waiting for an invitation. “You might get a room ready for me,” Paul 
writes to him, “as I hope, through God’s blessing, to come soon and visit you.” 
It is only to very intimate friends that you can write like that. 

Paul’s heart warmed to the young slave. Young men had always a special 
attraction for him, and this young scamp must have had something very winning 
about him, in spite of his wickedness. For there grew a very close friendship 
between them. And Onesimus became penitent and became a disciple of Christ. 

It is sometimes an awkward thing to become a Christian. For you feel im- 
pelled to do the right thing, which is often a very unpleasant thing. The religion 
which Paul taught was very practical. Onesimus must not merely tell God that 
he is sorry, he must go back to his master and confess and take his punishment 
and make what restitution he can. 

Some of us think it all right if we just tell God that we are sorry. That is a 
very easy thing to do, for we feel that God knows it already. Confession does not 
bring any awkward consequences. I once asked a small boy whether he had con- 
fessed to God a certain sin. “Yes,” he said. And then he made me smile as he 
added, “You see, I don’t mind telling God because he won’t tell anybody.” Have 
not you often felt like that? Repentance means more than that. It means ear- 
nest resolve for the future, also restitution, where possible, and willingness to 
take the unpleasant consequences. That was what Paul taught his convert. 
“You must go back, my lad, and do the right, though it will be very hard for you 
to go and very hard for me to part with you. But I will write a note to my old 
friend to take with you.” 

So he sends back Onesimus with this note and, fortunately, Philemon kept the 
note, and I suppose he gave it afterwards to the Colossian church to preserve 
ih Paul’s epistles—J. Paterson Smyth, in The Story of St. Paul’s Life and 

etters. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verse 1 John 3.18, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness—Alice Cary. 

If you cannot do a kind deed, speak a kind word; if you cannot speak a kind 
word, think a kind thought—Canning. 

Shall we make a new rule of life: always to be a little kinder than necessary ? 
—J. M. Barrie, 

Note-Book Work. XXII. Two statements about Onesimus; two state- 
ments about Philemon; three statements about Paul’s letter to Philemon; a 
Sentence Sermon. 

Questions for Pupils to Look Up or Think About for the Next Lesson. 
1. Whom had Paul always obeyed since his conversion on the way to Damascus? 
2. What had he done for that Master? 3. What does “kept the faith,” verse 7, 
mean? 4. What did we learn in the Second Quarter about Timothy’s early in- 
struction? (2 Timothy 3.14, 15.) 5. What did Paul ask Timothy to do for him? 
6. Why was Paul in need of a friend? 7. Who was Luke? 8, Who was Mark? 
9. Where was Paul when he wrote his letter to Timothy? y 
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Golden Text 


I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. 2 Timothy 4.7 


LESSON 2 Timothy 46-18. DEVOTIONAL, READING Revelation 7.13b-173 
22.1-5 


REFERENCE MATERIAL Romans 8.37-39; 1 Corinthians 15.57 
Revelation 3.21 


2 TIMOTHY 4.6 For I am already being offered, and the time of my departure 
is come. 7 I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith: 8 henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day; and 
not to me only, but also to all them that have loved his appearing. 

9 Give diligence to come shortly unto me: 10 for Demas forsook me, having 
loved this present world, and went to Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia. 11 Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, and bring him with thee; 
for he is useful to me for ministering. 12 But Tychicus I sent to Ephesus. 13 
The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring when thou comest, and the 
books, especially the parchments, 14 Alexander the coppersmith did me much 
evil: the Lord will render to him according to his works: 15 of whom do thou 
also beware; for he greatly withstood our words. 16 At my first defence no 
one took my part, but all forsook me: may ,it not be laid to their account. 
17 But the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me; that through me the mes- 
sage might be fully proclaimed, and that all the Gentiles might hear: and I 
was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 18 The Lord will deliver me from 
every evil work, and will save me unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom be 
the glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE LESSON TEXT EXPLAINED AND ILLUMINED 


I. PAUL’S CROWN AND REWARD, verses 6-8. Referring to his approach- 
ing martyrdom as if already accomplished, Paul writes: For IJ am already being 
offered, and the time of my departure is come. See Phil 1.23; 2.17. And then he 
gives voice to his triumphant confession—/ have fought the good fight, “I have 
contested earnestly in the good contest,” for it is the athlete that the apostle has 
in mind; like a runner in the games J have fin- 
ished the course (see 1 Cor. 9.24; Acts 20.24) ; 
as contestants keep the rules of the games, so I 
have kept the rules of life’s course, I have trusted 
in God, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me the crown of righteousness (see 
I Cor. 9.25) which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
—perhaps Paul is thinking of Nero, the unright- 
eous judge—shall give to me at that day, the Day 
of Judgment. “The crown of righteousness, in 
plain words, is that kind and measure of bliss 
which the wrestler in righteousness alone is either 
entitled to or prepared to enjoy” (Fairbairn). And 
not to me only, but also to all them that have ) 
loved his appearing. “Tt is as if a father should A Crown Presented to Peter and 
console his little son seated beside him, and unable Z es fe Foul gates 
to bear the bereavement, saying: ‘My son, weep pound in the Catacombs at Rome 
not; we lived honorably, and having come to old ; 
age we left you; our life has been blameless, we depart with glory; you can 
also acquire honor from the things that have been done to us” (Chrysostom). 

II, PAUL?S LONELINESS, verses 9-12. Give diligence to come shortly 
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unto me, wrote Paul. “The conclusive evidence of the place that Timothy held 
in Paul’s affections is this: that of all his friends Timothy was the one Paul 
wanted to have with him when he came to die. In that solemn hour when life 
draws near its close, men want only their nearest and their best about. And it 
was Timothy that Paul wanted when in his cell at Rome he was waiting the day 
of his death’(J. D. Jones). 

Paul was forsaken by Demas, his fellow-worker (Philemon 24) whose heart 
had not room for both the things of this world and the things of God. Demas 
had gone to Thessalonia; Crescens had gone to Galatia; Titus had gone to Dal- 
matia; T'ychicus Paul had sent to Ephesus. Only Luke, “the beloved physician,” 
Col. 4.14, was with him; and he longs for the presence of Timothy. He calls 
also for Mark, who had failed him earlier but now is useful to him for minister- 
ing. “Failure in the past isno doom for any man. It is only a challenge to find 
the truer self that has not yet been quite discovered” (Kelman), 

Ill, COMMISSIONS AND WARNING, verses 13-15. Paul then asks Timo- 
thy to bring with him the cloak which Paul had left at Troas—winter was ap- 
proaching (verse 21) and this long, sleeveless cloak was needed—and also the 
books, especially the parchments. In the books Paul included the writings upon 
papyrus. Paul next warns Timothy against Alexander the coppersmith, who had 
caused the apostle much trouble. 

IV. .PAUL’S TRIAL REVIEWED, verses 16, 17. Referring to his own case, 
Paul says that every one forsook him at his first appearance before a tribunal in 
Rome but that he was strengthened by the Lord, so that through him the Gospel 
was proclaimed: and he was saved from the danger that threatened him. By the 
expression delivered out of the mouth of the lion Paul may have meant Nero, or 
the lions in the amphitheater, or his Jewish accusers, or the jaws of death. 

V. PAUL’S ASSURANCE, verse 18. The Lord will deliver me from every 
evil work, exultantly he cried, and will save me unto his heavenly Kingdom; to 
whom be the glory for ever and ever. 

Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.—Lowell. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


I am already being offered, verse 6. The margin of the Revised Version gives 
this literal rendering of the Greek, J am already poured out as a drink-offering. 
When the meal-offering was presented on the altar, there was also a drink- 
offering of wine “poured out unto Jehovah” (Num. 28.7). Paul’s whole life had 
been a sacrifice offered to God, and now his martyrdom is so near that he speaks 
of the shedding of his blood as a drink-offering already being offered. 

The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, bring when thou comest, verse 13. 


“Professors Grenfell and Hunt’s latest volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri contains a 


letter of the Third Century, written in Greek, which begins: “Sattos to Euph- 
rosyne. Greet Firmus and Tecusa and all our folks before the gods of the City 
of the Antinoans. I have forgotten my tunic and left it with Tecusa at the Gate. 
Send it to me.” : 


THE HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Review Questions Bearing upon the Lesson. Who discovered Paul and 
saved him for the Christian ministry?’ What experiences did he afterwards 
have with Paul? Who was Paul’s second helper in his missionary work? What 
other friends of Paul have appeared in our lessons? How did John Mark arouse 
Paul’s displeasure? What trouble did this make? What lesson truth did we gain 
in the Second Quarter from Paul’s letter to Timothy? 

Paul’s Fate. From Philemon 22, we know that Paul was expecting a speedy 
release, and it is generally believd that his expectation was realized. Profes- 


sor Ramsay believes that Paul was detained at Rome to await the coming of his 


persecutors to testify against him. The trial could not begin until there was 
an accuser to state the ground of complaint. The Palestinian Jews failed to 
come, for they knew their case was too weak to be put forward in a Roman 
Court. Two successive Roman governors of Palestine had said Paul was 
guiltless, Their non-appearance kept Paul imprisoned the “two years,” ‘The 
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law presumed the accused innocent after eighteen months. (This was later the 
law, and Professor Ramsay argues plausibly that it was a law enacted some 
years before Paul’s time by the Emperor Claudius.) The space of two years is 
equivalent to the legal term of eighteen months, together with additional time re- 
quired for the formalities of release. There was, therefore, no proper “first 
trial,” but only an acquittal in default. 

‘Tradition says that after his release Paul visited Spain. From 1 Timothy and 
Titus (believed to have been written later than the first imprisonment), we learn 
that he went to Greece, Crete, Ephesus, and Macedonia, passing through Troas, 
and that he intended spending the winter at Nicopolis in Epirus. In July, 64, 
the greater part of Rome was burned over, and Nero, to 
avert suspicion from himself, accused the Christians of 
having set the fire. Multitudes of Christians were put to 
death after horrible tortures, many of them being burnt as 
torches in the emperor’s garden on the Vatican hill, 

By the middle of June a. p. 68, Nero had died in disgrace, 
and tradition says that before then Paul met- his fate. 
Even tradition supplies only a few details, to the effect that 
he was beheaded on the Ostian Road, three miles from the 
city, and a matron named Lucina, who lived beside this 
road, buried his body on her own land. 

The Tullianum, the lower part of the Mamertine Prison 
in Rome, is the traditional place where Paul was con- 
fined before his execution. It is an underground space 
twenty feet in diameter, which was reached only through a 
manhole at the top. The ruins of the Prison of the Preto- Emperor Nero 
rian Guards are also shown to visitors as the place of Paul’s second imprisonment. 

Who Was Timothy? ‘Timothy was the best beloved of all Paul’s younger 
friends. In his letters to him he calls him “My true child in faith,” “My 
dearly beloved son.” ‘Timothy’s mother was a Jewess, and his father a Greek. 
They lived either in Lystra or Derbe. By his mother Eunice and his grandmother 
Lois, Timothy had been taught the sacred writings as a child, and when Paul 
came to his city and preached faith in Christ, Timothy was among the converts. 
He accompanied Paul on various journeys, and we meet him at Ephesus, Philippi, 
Berea, Corinth and Rome. “He worketh the work of the Lord as I also do,” Paul 
wrote the Corinthians; and to the Philippians he wrote, “I have no man like- 
minded who will naturally care for your state. As a son with the father he 
hath served me in the gospel.” In his second letter Paul says, “I thank God how 
unceasing is my remembrance of thee in my supplications.” 

The Second Epistle to Timothy. ‘The two letters to Timothy and the one 
to Titus are called The Pastoral Epistles, because they are addressed to these 
two favorite pupils and fellow-workers of Paul in their official capacity as pas- 
tors, and give directions for the founding and governing of churches and the 
treatment of members. : 

Timothy joined Paul on his Second Missionary Journey. He was in charge of 
the church at Ephesus when Paul during his final imprisonment at Rome on the 
eve of his martyrdom wrote this second letter. Béngel calls it “The last will and 
testament of Paul and his swan song.” 


TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
PAUL’S TRIUMPHANT CONFESSION 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. “It was a noble end, certainly,” 
writes Phillips Brooks. “Men lose their hope and trust as they grow old. Here 
was a man who kept them all fresh to the last. Men cease to have strong con- 
victions and grow cynical or careless. Here was a man who believed more and 
not less as he knew more of God, and of himself, and of the world. We are sure 
that his was the old age God loves to see. To such men as Paul alone is God’s 
promise to David fulfilled—With long life will I satisfy him and show him my 
salvation.” 

The work that Jesus began both to do and to teach we have seen wondrously 
carried on by his great apostle Paul, and today we leave him in his old age, “not 
creeping into port, a wreck with broken masts and rudder gone,” but, as Phillips 
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Brooks beautifully expressed it, “full sail still, and strong for other voyages in 
other seas.” , 

One who Reached “a Good Old Age.” A Boston man was visiting a Maine 
town when, among the sights of the place, there was pointed out to him a native 
who had attained the age of one hundred and one, 

“One hundred and one, eh!” exclaimed the Bostonian. “Well, that’s quite a 
record. I suppose the townspeople are mighty proud of hig?” 

“T don’no,” was the response of the man who had given tHe information. “His 
record ain’t much, He ain’t done nothin’ in this town except grow old, an’ it’s 
took him a long time to do that.”—Unknown. 3 


The Value of Life. 


What is life worth? How measure it? IT say; 
Life is what life can compass,—not mere length 
Of days, but what is packed into each day, 
Best use and largest increment of time and strength, 


This is God’s just appraisement,—how we make, 
Or fail to make, life equal to its chance 
Of good; what heaven’s heritage we take, 
What perfectness achieve, in view of circumstance, 


To make life all it has in it to be,— ° 
Just that, its measure, rounded full and fair,— 
Reveals the statue hid in you and me, 
And satisfies the Master’s heart who placed it there, 
—James Buckham. 


are dropping every moment into the rolling waters of that prodigious tide—yes, 
that remains a most true picture of human life! And should we not expect that 
men would at least be serious in this short journey, and do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God? We live for a moment; we shall live for ever 
and ever. Yet how are we occupying ourselves? Multitudes of us are chasing 
bubbles.—Dr. F. W. Farrar, in The Lord’s Prayer, 

The Militant Life. There is no life of faith, no life of holiness and service, 
possible without effort and struggle. Genuine goodness is never soit; it is al- 
ways forceful, energetic, militant, “So fight I,” says the apostle—and here ap- 
parently he takes his illustration from the boxing ring, “as not beating the air: 
but I buffet my body and bring it into subjection.” “So run I,” he says again, 
“as not uncertainly,” and here the figure is changed to that of the runner press- 
ing with panting breath and every muscle strained to the goal. “Put on the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to stand in the evil days,” he says in yet an- 
other place, and here the figure is changed again to that of the soldier issuing 
forth to face the dust and heat of battle. “Exercise thyself,” says the Apostle, 
or, if I may transliterate the Greek and coin a word in the process, “Gymnastize 
thyself into godliness,” as if to say, “Godliness is no easy thing; you have to 
train and to strip for it.” 


Genuine goodness is positive, energetic, athletic, and to be genuinely good a 
man must put on strength and courage. There is a significant word in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians. He is giving a list of the people who cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God. It is a terrible dist, and midway through it he mentions 
the “effeminate.” And who are the “effeminate”? They are the “soft.” (The 
word is exactly the same word as that used in the phrase, “soft raiment.”) ‘The 


Paul. | No! because the Kingdom only belongs to the good, and goodness is never 
“soft”; goodness, of necessity, is energetic, athletic, militant. ‘The good man to 
be a good man must have granite in him.—Condensed from an address by the 
Rev. J. D. Jones, 
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The Militant Death. I wonder if you remember the story that Carlyle tells 
about the dying of Oliver Cromwell. If ever there was a big man and a strong 
man in the place of ruler in Britain, it was Oliver. His chaplain had been read- 
ing to him, and amongst other sentences he had read this: “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me,”—all things, even die triumphantly. It 
was a great word, and the Protector for a time stumbled at it. And in a moment 
he was heard saying to himself: “Paul’s Christ is my Christ. What Christ would 
help Paul to do, he would help me to do.” And he faced that last fight and won 
ve pee grace of Jesus Christ—Dr. J. D. Jones, in The Record of Christian 

ork, 

The Source of the Heroic Life. There is a little book called the Imitation 
of Christ, written centuries ago by a quiet-eyed, humble man who lived in a 
cloister, Thomas 4 Kempis. It has survived thousands of books once famous but 
now totally forgotten. It has appealed to all sorts of people of widely different 
creeds. John Wesley translated it for the use of his converts. George Eliot 
read it constantly, and it lay upon her pillow as she died. What use she made 
of it in her writings we all know, for the most touching passages in The Mill on 
the Floss were inspired by it. 

The latest and not the least memorable name associated with this book is Edith 
Cavell. During the two months of her imprisonment it was constantly in her 
hands. It was marked and underscored by her hand, and here are some of the 
passages she marked. “If thou can’st be silent and suffer, without doubt thou 
shalt see the Lord will help thee—. Give me strength to resist, patience to en- 
dure, constancy to persevere’—. On the day of her condemnation, October roth, 
1915, this is the passage she marks—“Thou oughtest therefore manfully to go 
through all and to use a strong hand against whatsoever withstandest thee’—. 
If ever there was a heroine, it was Edith Cavell; behold, then, the sources of 
her strength. It was her private life, with its deep spiritual passion and devo- 
tion, that made her public life so splendidly heroic. Like the great Puritans, like 
the persecuted Quakers, like General Gordon, she achieved heroism because her 
soul dwelt in the secret place of the Most High. 


And this is a lesson we need to learn today, the strength of the Church lies in 
a profoundly devotional life, and without it no enduring public victories are pos- 
sible—From a Recent Sermon by Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

Fight the Good Fight. How little, how narrow, how superficial our lives 
appear in their longings, their aspirings, their battlings, over against a great -spir- 
itual athlete like Paul, who saw clearly the goal to which he was struggling with 
every pore of his soul, sweating blood in his passion to know Christ and to at- 
tain his end!—Dr. Robert E. Speer. 


Hearts Militant. 


Because the frailty of man must fall 
Save for Thy helping hand; is 
Because for aye no fighter of us all SS a 
Without Thine aid may stand; 
In Thy perpetual mercy fold Thy strength 
’Round our humanity, 
And keep us through the conflict, till at length 
Victors we rest with Thee!—Nancy Byrd Turner. 


For Enlargement or Discussion. 1. Paul’s last years. See Chapter XXVII 
of Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul. 

2. The friendship of the old man Paul and the young man Timothy. See The 
Companions of St. Paul, Record of Christian Work, February, 1920. 

3. The Paul and Timothy Covenant among Ministers of the Methodist Church. 
“Believing in the importance of the divine commission which Jesus Christ has 
given to the ministers of his gospel, and its essential place of supremacy in 
building His Kingdom in the world today; recognizing also the unparalleled 
need of our present time for men of highest qualification to dedicate themselves 
to this Life Service, I earnestly covenant with our Lord and my brethren who 
are like minded to do my utmost in recruiting for the ministry of the Church 
and to secure, if possible, each year at least one ‘Son in the Gospel,’ who shall be 
to me a Timothy and I to him a Paul.” 
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TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
PAUL'S FINAL TRIUMPH 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. 
To start thee on thy outrunning race, 
Christ shows the splendor of his face: 
What will that face of splendor be 
When at the goal he welcomes thee? 


Thus Christina Rossetti sings of Paul. To what does she refer in the first 
two lines of her stanza? Now Paul the aged, as he called himself in our last 
lesson, is anticipating the welcome that awaits him at the goal. What does he 
say about the life he has lived? 

Nearing the Goal. It is a beautiful picture his letter gives us of this great 
hero quietly awaiting his end, nobly conscious that his life had been well lived, 
his no well done, and calmly certain that he will soon be with Christ, which is 
far better. : 

In the great drama Cardinal Richelieu is asked, “Art thou Richelieu?” and he 
replies, “Yesterday I was Richelieu, today I am a poor old man; tomorrow I 
know not what.” In the great history Paul might have been asked, “Art thou 
Paul?” and he might have replied, “Yesterday I was Paul the active worker, 
today I am Paul the aged man awaiting his summons, tomorrow I shall have 
won my crown.” 

Tomorrow came. Paul was led by Roman soldiers out through the Ostian 
Gate to the place of his execution, On the way, so tradition says, he saw 
Plautilla, the daughter of Flavius Savinus, weeping bitterly, and to her he said, 
“Plautilla, weep not, and give me a veil wherewith to bind my eyes, for I am 
going to see my Lord.” She gave him the veil, and the procession moved on. 
They halted. The sword was uplifted and fell. Paul saw his Lord. For him 
to live was Christ—to die was gain. 

Life a Contest. In the castle of the old Danish stronghold of Kronborg 
four striking pictures hang, which once seen never can be forgotten. 

In the first picture you see a boat starting out to sea. In the middle of the 
boat a charming blond-haired boy sits looking with childish eagerness at the 
waves. By his side an angel stands guard. At the end of the boat there are 
two small figures, one bright and joyous, who has hold of the rudder; the other 
dark and gloomy, who is asleep. The one is the good spirit of the boy; the 
other the evil spirit. 

In the second picture the boy has become a young man, eagerly looking ahead 
at some goal. The good spirit still directs the rudder and controls the sails, but 
the evil spirit has awakened and is secretly trying to wrest the rudder from the 
good spirit. Will he succeed? 

The third picture gives the answer. The young man has become a middle- 
aged man, With all his strength he is trying to meet the terrible storm that has 
arisen. The sky is lowering. The good spirit sits weeping, while the evil spirit 
holds the rudder and guides the boat into the storm. 

In the last picture there sits a weary, silver-haired old man. The storm has 
spent its force, the evening sun is shining through the clouds and lighting up the 
near-by haven, But the mast of the boat is broken, and only with great difficulty 
is the good spirit guiding it thither, the evil spirit has been vanquished, 

__ These four pictures portray the conflict that Paul in our Golden Text declares 
he has waged triumphantly, Shall we win out, too? : 

Fight the Good Fight of Faith. The eternal struggle between right and 
wrong is going on everywhere, in every workshop and every market-place, in 
our homes and in our hearts. Sometimes it looks as though the good cause were 
going to be beaten, as though selfishness really did pay in the end. But a faith- 
ful soldier knows that in this endless conflict between light and darkness God 
Almighty himself is on the side of right, and so the right side must be the win- 
a 3 rant ae : 

ight the good fight. Why is it called good? That word good properly m 
gallant, noble, glorious—the fight which it is worth a age life ee Me ari 
Christ makes us understand that to fight this battle with him is the finest and 
most glorious thing in the world—the one thing worth living for—The Bible in 
the World. 
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How to Live the Triumphant Life. An interesting story is told of Henry 
Drummond. He was staying with a lady whose coachman had signed the pledge, 
but afterward gave way to drink again. This lady said to the professor: “Now 
this man will drive you to the Station; say a word to him if you can. He is a 
good man, and really wants to reform; but he is weak.” 

While they were driving to the station the professor tried to think how he 
could introduce the subject. Suddenly the horses were frightened, and tried to 
run away. The driver held on to the reins and managed them well. The car- 
riage swayed about, and the professor expected every moment to be upset, but 
after a little the man got the better of the team, and as he drew them up at the 
station, steaming from perspiration, he exclaimed: “That was a close shave, 
sir! Our trap might have been smashed into match wood, and you wouldn’t 
have given any more addresses.” 

“Well,” said Professor Drummond, “how was it that it did not happen?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “because I know how to manage the horses.” 

“Now,” said the professor, “look here, my friend, I will give you a bit of ad- 
vice. Here’s my train coming. I hear you have been signing the pledge and 
breaking out again. Now I want to give you a bit of advice. Throw the reins 
of your life to Jesus Christ.” And he jumped down, and got into the train. 

he driver saw in a flash where he had made the mistake, and from that day 
ceased to try to live in his own strength—Unknown. 

I Expect to Be Called to Account for Life. We talk in a feeble way about 
hearing the Judge say in the last day, “Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
and we have some idea that the result will depend on holding the correct belief, 
in our minds. I believe that when we get to the judgment seat, we shall be ex- 
pected to say, “I have run a good race. I have fought a good fight. I have kept 
the faith.” J expect to be called to account for life. We are not going to win 
a high prize unless we are willing to do something—Dr. Grenfell. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. 

The time is short. 
If thou wouldst work for God, it must be now; 
If thou wouldst win the garland for thy brow, 
Redeem the time.—Bonar. 

Life is a battle—fight it bravely; life is a course—run it eagerly; life is a 
faith-keeping—hold it firmly; but do not think to win the righteousness by your 
battle, by your race, or by your faithkeeping; God will give it to you: it is his 
free gift, if you simply love him and wish to see him.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

; Foes in plenty we shall meet, 
Hearts courageous scorn defeat, 
So we press with eager feet 
Up and on. 
Ever onward to the fight. 
Ever upward to the Light. 
Ever true to God and Right— 
Up and on!—John Oxenham. 


Note-Book Work. XXIII. Paul’s Last Letter. 
TOPIC FOR JUNIORS: THE CLOSE OF A VICTORIOUS LIFE 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Paul is in Rome. Nero has signed 
his death warrant. ; F : 

“Paul, are you not sorry you have been so zealous for Christ? It is going to 
cost you your life. If you had to live your life over again, would you give it to 
Jesus of Nazareth?” ‘ 

See the old warrior’s eye light up as he replies: “If I had ten thousand lives I 
would give every one of them to Christ. And the only regret I have is that I 
did not commence earlier and serve him better.”—D. L. Moody. 

The Close of a Victorious Life. The end of Paul’s story is not all known, 
Paul at Rome came at last before the Emperor, or probably before two Prefects 
of the Guard. His case was heard, and he was set at liberty, it is thought. Then 
came a short time of freedom, to be followed by a second and harder imprison- 
ment. He was now much more rigorously kept, and some part of the story is 
told in his second letter to his young disciple Timothy. He was in a cell, prob- 
ably fireless, in the Roman winter, which can be very cold. He had left his cloak 
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at Troas, and asks in his letter that it may be brought to him with the books he 
has left behind. His friends: have forsaken him, or they are absent on work, 
and he is worn out, near his end, looking for the crown—his reward. How often 
he had heard the Roman soldiers speak of the games, the race-course and the 
gladiatorial shows where specially trained men, called gladiators, fought with 
each other for the mastery. Now he says he himself has fought a good fight, 
he has finished his course (his race). As the successful gladiator looks for the 
prize, or as the winner of the race triumphantly wears the laurel wreath on his 
brow, so this good Christian soldier turns to God, who will give him the crown 
of righteousness, 

A storm of persecution had broken at Rome. Nero, the Emperor, had blamed 
the Christians for the burning of the city. The story was told by some that he 
had set the city on fire, so that he might have the pleasure of rebuilding it and 
making it as beautiful as he wished. Then a whisper arose that this was the 
work of the new religion, and that the Christians were to blame. Men said 
afterwards that it was Nero himself who started the whisper, to get out of a 
difficulty. 

Christians were arrested in large numbers. They were tried, and those who 
would not take incense and cast it before the images of the gods were condemned. 
The common people loved the races, the games and the wild beast shows. It 
would please them to see Christians thrown to lions and leopards. So Nero 
ordered this to be the punishment for all who confessed the Name, that is, the 
name of Christ. Many who stood firm were taken to the great open-air theater, 
where an immense crowd watched them brought into the open space, or arena, 
Doors were opened to the dens, and out rushed hungry lions, tigers, and leopards 
upon the defenceless Christians. Others were burnt to illuminate the grounds of 
the Emperor’s Palace. 

Paul was brought to trial a second time, but was not thrown to the lions. 
Again he was heard, and then the old story says he was condemned, taken out 
of the city through an old gateway with a fort on either side, and three miles 
away was beheaded. He had fought the good fight—Emily J. Entwistle, in The 
Steep Ascent. 

We Have but One. A vessel was once far out on the ocean when a great 
storm arose; the waves dashed over the decks and the ships began to sink. The 
night was dark, but the sailors succeeded in launching their boats and rowing 
away before the vessel sank. They were in despair until they suddenly saw the 
lights of a distant ship, but how could they make the men on the ship see them 
in the darkness? They searched the boat and found an old lantern with an inch 
of candle in it. Then they tried to find a match: every man felt in all his 
pockets, but not a match was to be found. The captain told them to search 
again: every sailor turned his pockets inside out, and at last one precious match 
was found. The man who found it passed it to the steward, and he passed it 
to the mate, and the mate gave it to the captain, while all clustered about holding 
out their jackets to keep off the wind when the captain should light the lantern. 
It was a moment of great anxiety. What if the wind should blow out the match! 
The captain trembled and hardly dared to strike, but he must do it, and so at 
last amidst breathless excitement he carefully struck the match. It burned 
brightly and he held it to the candle, when to the great joy of the shipwrecked 
marines the candle gave out a glowing light. They waved the lantern till the 
ship saw the signal and came to them. 

What was it that made the one match so precious? It was their only match, 
their one chance. It is that which gives value to our lives, We have but one, 
and if we spend it wrongly we cannot try again. Let us try to live right the 
only time.—Herbert W. Lathe, in The Junior Parish. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. Memory Verses: 2 Timothy 4.7, 8. 

The tissues of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown.—Whittier. 

There are no crown-wearers in Heaven who were not cross-bearers here below. 
—Spurgeon. 

Note-Book Work. XXIII. The Lesson Topic; two statements about Paul’s 
last years; two statements about his letter to Timothy; what Paul said to Timo- 
thy about his life here; what he said about his life hereafter; a Sentence Sermon, 
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Golden Text 


And opening their treasures they of- 
fered unto him gifts, gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh. Matthew 2.11 


LESSON Matthew 2.1-12 DEVOTIONAL READING Luke 2.8-20 


MATTHEW 2.1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king, behold, Wise-men from the east came to Jerusalem, saying, 
2 Where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we saw his star in the east, 
and are come to worship him. 3 And when Herod the king heard it, he was 
troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 4 And gathering together all the chief 
priests and scribes of the people, he inquired of them where the Christ should 
be born. 5 And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written through the prophet. 


6 And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, 

Art in no wise least among the princes of Judah: 

For out of thee shall come forth a governor, 

Who shall be shepherd of my people Israel. 
7@ Then Herod privily called the Wise-men, and learned of them exactly what 
time the star appeared. 8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
search out exactly concerning the young child; and when ye have found him, 
bring me word, that I also may come and worship him, 9 And they, having 
heard the king, went their way; and lo, the star, which they saw in the east 
went before them, till it came and stood over where the young child was. 10 
And when they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 11 And 
they came into the house and saw the young child with Mary his mother; and 
they fell down and worshipped him; and opening their treasures they offered 
unto him gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh, 12 And being warned of God 
in a dream that they should not return to Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The exact date of Christ’s birth is not known. “In the days of Herod the 
King,” Matthew says, and though Herod reigned thirty-seven years this was 
definite enough for Matthew, for orientals think of time by periods, and not by 
exact number of days. “In those days there went out a decree from Ceesar 
Augustus that all the world should be enrolled; this was the first enrollment 
made when Quirinius was governor of Syria,” says Luke. There was a system 
of periodic enrollment in the province of Syria according to a fourteen years’ 
cycle, and the first enrollment was made in the year 8-7 B, c., but it was some- 
times delayed, we are told. ‘ 

Our present system of chronology, by which we reckon the years before or 
after the birth of Christ, was established in the Sixth Century a. p. Before that, 
time was reckoned in the year of the world, or from the founding of Rome. 
The task of computing the time of the birth of Christ so as to make a new 
reckoning was given in the Sixth Century to a learned monk named Dionysius 
Exiguus. He made an error in his computation and placed the date several 
years too late. Herod died in April 750 (s. c. 4). Some months must have 
intervened between the birth of Jesus and the slaughter of ‘the babes at Beth- 
lehem by Herod and the latter’s death, Joseph having meanwhile taken Mary 
and the young Child into Egypt. The date usually accepted for his birth is B. c. 5 
four years and one week (if we accept December 25th as the day), before the 
year which is called 4. p. r. In January a. p. 2, Jesus was five years old; in 
January A. p. 3, Jesus was six years old: thus we must always add three years 
to the date of any event in his life to determine his age at that time. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The interview of Herod and the Wise Men took place in Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, where the Wise Men found the Infant “King of the Jews,” is six miles 
southeast of Jerusalem. In a natural cave beneath the Church of the Nativity 
(the oldest part of which may have been erected by Constantine in the Fourth 
Century a. p.) there is the so-called Chapel of the Manger, where, it is claimed, 
the Infant Jesus was laid. The “house” visited by the Wise Men was not the 
place of the manger, as is so often erroneously stated, but the temporary abiding- 
place of the family, for their visit was made some little time after the birth of 


esus, 
d TOPIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
THE MOST JOYOUS DAY IN THE YEAR 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Do you agree with the sentiment of 
our topic, that Christmas is the most joyous day in the whole year? Alas! for 
parents and shop girls and postmen and hosts of others it is a most dreaded joy. 
Why? Happily, though, the world is growing more sensible each year in its 
observance of the day which should be for all a joyous day. Weare doing our 
shopping earlier. We are giving far less “because it is expected,” and far more 
because we wish to make others happy. We are not putting more money into 
our gifts than we can afford, as once we did for the reason that otherwise they 
would not match those we expected to receive from the recipients. We are gain- 
ing the true Christmas spirit, and are realizing that it is the time of all others 
to play the “Just be Glad” game. And in the joy of the day we are not forgetting 
its wonderful meaning for us and the world. 

Christmas is the one day in the whole year when everyone brings most gladly 
his whole tithe into God’s treasury, for then the Spirit of Christ reigns and the 
joy of giving is felt to the uttermost. Then charity is personal, rather than 
“official”; brotherly, not condescending; genuine, not perfunctory. People of 


all sorts of interests are drawn together by the common tie of brotherhood. 


Practical help and Christmas cheer are brought to the homes of the poor, and 
in beautiful ways the sick and the lonely are remembered. 

Christmas Turns Everything Upside Down. In the aisle of a large de- 
partment store the week before Christmas, a lady who looked like an animated 
Christmas tree, with packages dangling from each arm, and a gentleman who was 
looking the other way, were demonstrating to the complete satisfaction of the 
onlookers the incontestable theorem that two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at.the same time. ‘There was a disastrous collision, and the packages flew 
in four directions. As the man stooped to pick up the packages, the woman gave 
relief to her feelings: “O, I hate Christmas, anyhow! It turns everything upside 
down!” It was on the tip of the man’s tongue to say, ‘““Why, that is just what it 
is made for,” but there was a weather signal in the look in her eye which told 
him that the hour was not propitious for such philosophizing, so he lifted his hat 
and passed on. But he always felt grateful to her for the deep, though uncon- 
scious, wisdom of her remark. 

Christmas turns everything upside down. ‘This is the central truth of the in- 
carnation—“Immanuel, God with us.” The upside of heaven is come down to 
earth. “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
pone full of grace and truth.” Men miss the entire meaning of Jesus when they 
see in him the highest upreach of man; he is God reaching down and making 
common cause with man’s struggle. The meaning of Christmas puts down the 
mighty things in men’s minds from their seats—place, riches, talents—and exalts 
the things of low degree—humility, simplicity, and trust. 

Christmas turns things inside out. Under the spell of the Christmas story the 
locked up treasures of kindliness and sympathy come from the inside of the 
heart, where they are often kept imprisoned, to the outside of actual expression 


in deed and word. We read in the visit of the Wise Men, that when they saw 


the Child they unlocked the chest and took out their gifts. It is the vision of 
the Christ Child which enables all men to get at the best treasures of their lives 
and offer them for use—Halford E. Luccock, in Fares, Please! 

Some Reflections upon Christmas Day. Christmas Day is a perennial de- 
nial of the notion that the world must be selfish in order to be prosperous. 
Christmas stands for joy because others are joyful. It is the day when we for- 
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get competitions, class struggles, and all thé other terrible things of our eco- 
nomic life. Indeed, we more than forget them; we defy them. To find happi- 
ness in making others happy—-did ever any Utopia dream of that? Yet that is 
gear Christmas actually does for a scheming, quarrelsome, selfish, capitalistic 
world. 

Christmas is a proclamation that once a year the world may take Jesus seri- 
ously. He came to bring good tidings of love and to embody that gospel as a 
ruling force in men’s lives. His mission has not been a failure, although none of 
us would say that it is yet a complete success, 

Christmas Day comes nearer to being Christianized than any other day in the 
year. On that day we have a little better understanding of Jesus and his mission. 
The memory of the Christ Child helps us put into operation some of the ideals 
of the Christ Man. And thus for one blessed day we get an intimation of what 
Christ wants us to make every day in the year. 

Now must we look wisely at one another and say that Christmas cannot come 
every day; that giving cannot replace getting; that success must always be pur- 


' chased at the cost of some one’s failure; that Jesus spoke too figuratively to be 


taken seriously; that mountain tops are fine for visions but poor places for 
crops—and the world needs crops? 

Who is so blasphemous as to deny his heart’s best hope? Why not have 
Christmas every day? Of course, not a mere holiday, but a day of joyous fra- 
ternity when we are less interested in getting than in giving pleasure; when 
men will not be forced to stifle their generous instincts in the interest of thrift; 
when we shall take Jesus Christ more seriously and find the evidence of the wis- 
dom of our obedience in the joy of an entire world. 

And we shall have it. For some day the Kingdom of God will have come, and 
society will be with its Lord on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

And every day will be Christmas then.—KEditorial in The Biblical World. 

Good-Will among Men. We are all of us too much inclined to follow the 
example of the artist. It is told of him that one day while he was painting a 
portrait a man came into the room. ‘The artist eyed him quietly. 

“Mornin’, Bill,” the man said. 

“Morning, John,” said the artist. The artist went on painting without looking 
up from his work. 

Finally after a long pause, the man said, “Well, so long, Bill.” 

“Well, so long, John,” said the artist. 

After the man had left the room, the artist threw down his brushes and ex- 
claimed, “Good heavens, I was glad to see that man! He’s my brother, and I 
haven’t seen him for ten whole years.” : 

Christmas provides just the kind of safety-valve that we need to get the good- 
will out of our system. We find it easy to be cheerful and pleasant on Christ- 
mas, because other people are also cheerful and pleasant. It does not set us 
apart from our fellow-men if on Christmas Day we acknowledge the fact that 
there may be some such thing as love in the world—The Outlook. 


TOPIC FOR INTERMEDIATES AND SENIORS: 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. Let us not blame the Wise Men if 
they hesitate a moment at the top of the street. ‘There they are with their 
camels and their finery, in the grand fashion of the splendid pictures, kings seek- 
ing a king. And this is no street for the dwelling of a king,—this back street set 
about on either side with the narrow and common-place houses of the poor. It 
means much that they went on and in. And when they were in, what did they 
see? A peasant mother, the wife of a country carpenter, and her new-born Child. 
Surely, it could not be for this that the star had shone in the east; it could not 
be for this that these sages had left their contemplations, and these persons of 
importance had journeyed over the long deserts! But the men who had recog- 
nized the star recognized also the Lord of the star. Nothing else in the story so 
declares their wisdom as ‘their kneeling down before this little speechless Child 
and offering their gifts. ‘The star itself was not so wonderful as that. 

When one enters into the common life, resolved to live it in the spirit of Jesus, 
bringing into all its occupations, even the homeliest, the faithfulness, the thor- 
oughness, the courtesy, the consideration, the gentleness, of ideal demeanor, then 
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to him is given, in answer to his gift, the blessing of the Wise Men, and under his 
own roof, though the street he lives in be as narrow as that in which the car- 
penter and his family were lodged, the Lord Christ shall appear daily—Con- 
densed from The Human Nature of the Saints, by Dean Hodges, 

God so Loved that He Gave. God loved the world so much that he gave 
Jesus to save the world. So when Christmas comes and we celebrate the birth 
of Jesus, that which we ought to think about most is the love of God to us, and 
our love to others. 

The Bible tells us that there were three Wise Men who came to worship the 
Infant Jesus. Henry van Dyke tells the story of a fourth wise man who started 
out with the rest to bring his jewels to Jesus, but while they were on the way to 
Bethlehem he found a wounded man along the wayside. He stopped to take care 
of him, and when he started on again it was too late to find Jesus. He went 
back to his home and lived there for thirty-three years, helping the sick and the 
poor and the needy. When he was quite an old man he heard that the enemies 


of Jesus were plotting to kill him. So he set out for Jerusalem to rescue him, 


if he could. He arrived on the very day that Jesus was crucified. In the crowd 
he saw a wicked man beating a poor slave girl. He had one jewel left and he 
took it and bought the slave girl from her master. 

While Jesus was being crucified a great earthquake shook the city. A tile 
fell from a roof and struck the old man on the head and felled him to the earth. 
As he lay dying the slave girl, who was sitting beside him, heard him say: “Not 
so, Lord, when saw I thee hungry, or sick, or in prison?” And then there came 
a voice from heaven: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The fourth wise man had loved others, and in loving them he had loved and 
helped Jesus. 

A lady who spent several years in a great city in Europe says that she was 
walking through the street the afternoon before Christmas, when she spied three 
little girls looking into a beautiful shop-window. ‘The window had been arranged 
to represent the scene in Bethlehem when Jesus was born. ‘There was the Holy 
Family, with Mary and Joseph, and the Child Jesus. The sheep and the oxen 
were standing around. Before the Infant Jesus the Wise Men were kneeling, 
while the shepherds were standing in the background, and above them the angels 
were hovering. It was a lovely picture, and two of the little girls were telling 
the other about it. As the lady came near she saw that the third little girl was 
blind, and the others were trying to tell her of what they saw. As they told her 
she clasped her hands together and said, “Isn’t it beautiful!” 

Remember, boys and girls, there are many children who have never heard of 
Jesus and the blessed message of Christmas. ‘There could be no finer gift for 
Jesus today than to help make it possible for them to hear about him—Stuart 
Nye Hutchinson, in For the Children’s Hour. 

The Meaning of the First Christmas. ‘The anniversary of the Great Birth- 
day has again returned, and all the world falls under its spell. The bitterest 
enemy of Christ is compelled, though against his will, to render him a certain 
homage. The world centers its festivity, its kindness, its generosity, its abandon- 
ment to the children’s joy, and its good-will, in his birthday. Christmas, how- 
ever, has a central message, which is religious. We must not allow the human 
aspect of it to obscure for a moment the Divine. “The Glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ”: that, in an inspired sentence, is the heart of the Christmas 
message. It carries all else with it. The Incarnation means that in Christ Jesus 
the Glory of God, i. e. his Nature and Character, shine in splendor. ‘The es- 
sence of God is hidden from us. We cannot know it. His action is disclosed 
to us in many ways in which we see the glory of his wisdom, his skill, and his 
justice. But his character and heart are known to us only through Christ.— 
Editorial in The Christian. 

Sentence Sermons to Remember. (God gave his only begotten Son as the 
sacred expression of his infinite good-will; he has good-will toward thee and 
me, and mine and thine; let that holy thought make our Christmas cheer.— 
Dr. J. H. Jowett. 


Wise men they were indeed ; and he only is wise in the highest wisdom who 
seeks and worships the Christ, consecrating to his service life’s sweetest and most 
precious things, so giving the “All hail!” of a glad, a lifelong devotion—Henry 
Burton, 
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JUNIOR TOPIC: THE WISE MEN AND THE STAR 

_ Suggestion for Beginning the Lesson. A girl was looking through a child’s 
birthday book and on December~ twenty-fifth found the words “Dear Jesus 
Christ. x ‘But, Mary,” said the girl, “this book is only for names of your 
friends. “ Why,” the child replied, “Jesus is my very best and dearest friend 
and that is the nicest birthday of all the year.” : 
_ Do you agree with Mary? Today is a glad Christmas Day, the day we keep 
in memory of the birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem of Judea. Who will tell us 
the beautiful story about the shepherds and the Christ Child? Now let us hear 
another beautiful story of what happened on that first Christmas Day, the story 
of the Wise Men and The Child. 

The Spirit of Christmas. When the Child of Nazareth was born, the sun, 
according to the Bosnian legend, “leaped in the heavens, and the stars around 
it danced. A peace came over mountain and forest. Even the rotten stump stood 
straight and healthy on the green hillside. The grass was beflowered with open 
blossoms, incense sweet as myrrh pervaded upland and forest, birds sang on the 
mountain top, and all gave thanks to the great God.” 

It is naught but an old folk tale, but it has truth hidden in its heart, for a 
strange, subtle force, a spirit of genial good-will, a new-born kindness, seem to 
animate child and man alike when the world pays its tribute to the “Heaven-sent 
Youngling,’ as the poet Drummond calls the Infant Christ. 

When the three Wise Men rode from the East into the West on that “first, 
best Christmas night,” they bore in their saddle-bags three caskets filled with 
gold and frankincense and myrrh, to be laid at the feet of the manger-cradled 
Babe of Bethlehem. Beginning with this old, old journey, the spirit of giving 
has crept into the world’s heart. As the Magi came bearing gifts so do we also; 
gifts that relieve want, gifts that are sweet and fragrant with friendship, gifts 
that mean service, gifts inspired still by the Star that shone over the City of 
David nearly two thousand years ago.—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in “Golden Num- 
bers.” 

For Our King. 

How shall we celebrate today— 

A Merry Christmas, shall we say? 
Best wishes for the coming year,— 
What can we say he’d like to hear? 


We'll tell him that we'll share our joy 

With poorer friends, some girl or boy— 

’T will please him most this Christmas: day, 
: For he, too, slept upon the hay. 


We'll give to him our heart and soul, 

And place our name upon his scroll— 

And then our lips with truth can sing— 

All hail the birthday of our King!—Kate Randle Memefee. 


Bringing the Choicest Gift. A poor Indian had heard about Jesus, and he 
wished to be loved of God—he wished to be saved. He came to the missionary, 
and brought his beautiful belt, which he valued very much, and he said to the 
missionary, “I will give this belt that Jesus may love me.” ‘The missionary said, 
“God won't accept your belt; that won’t do.” He went away, and came back 
with his rifle and some game that he had shot, and said he would give them to 
God. And the missionary said, “That won’t do; God won’t accept your gun and 
the things you have shot.” He went away, and came a third time, and said, “I 
will give him my wife and my children.” “That won't do,” said the missionary. 
Then he came a fourth time, and said, “I will give to God the poor Indian him- 
self.” The missionary said, “God will accept that gift.”"—James Vaughan, 

Sentence Sermons to Remember.’ Memory Verse: Matthew 2.11. 

Beyond all gifts the Giver is; 
We lift today our joyful song, 
That Christ is ours and we are his—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Comes the Christ Child gentle Be at our sndeavor, ‘| 
In D ber drear, e we great or small, : 
With aeade of loving-kindness To be like this dear Christ Child 
All the world to cheer. Kind to one and all. 


—Old Rhyme. 
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Lesson XIII—Decemser 28 
REVIEW 


Golden Text 


Wherefore take up the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and, having done all, to stand. Ephesians 6.13 


DEVOTIONAL READING Psalm 138 


A REVIEW FOR ADULTS, YOUNG PEOPLE AND INTERMEDIATES 


A Review of Acts 18 to 28. From Athens Paul went to Corinth. With Aquila 
and Priscilla he made his home and worked at tentmaking. Silas and Timothy 
joined him. He preached zealously to the Jews, but he aroused so great an oppo- 
sition that he turned from them to the Gentiles. In the house of Titus Justus 
he preached for eighteen months, and many Corinthians believed and were bap- 
tized. Finally, the Jews charged Paul before Gallio, the proconsul, of persuading 
men to worship contrary to the law, but Gallio refused to pay any attention to 
them. From this second Missionary Journey Paul returned to Antioch by way 
of Ephesus, Cesarea, and Jerusalem. 

Again Paul started forth from Antioch, this time in his Third Missionary 
Journey. At Ephesus he preached in the synagogue for three months, and then, 
owing to Jewish hostility, turned to the Gentiles. He spent two years teaching in 
the school of Tyrannus, and multitudes throughout the province of Asia came 
to hear him. Many magicians learned to believe in Christ and publicly burned 
their scrolls. Finally a riot arose which led Paul to leave the city. Demetrius, 
a silversmith, called a meeting of the craftsmen engaged in making shrines of 
Diana, and told them Paul was destroying their business by teaching the people 
that images were not gods. The very worship of Diana was threatened, he de- 
clared. On to the theater a mob rushed, shouting, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,” until the town cleark warned them that they might be called to account 
for this inexcusable riot. 

Paul spent several months in Troas, Philippi, Thessalonica and Berea, during 
which he wrote his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and then went to Corinth, 
where he wrote his Epistle to the Romans. 

On his way back to Jerusalem with money which he had collected for the 
church there, Paul’s vessel stopped at Miletus, and Paul sent word to the elders 
of Ephesus to meet him there. In his farewell words he summed up his work 
while with them, reminding them how he had faithfully served the Lord in spite 
of the plots of the Jews, and how he had taught them all things profitable for 
them to know. Bonds and afflictions awaited him at Jerusalem, he well knew, 
but he held not his life as dear unto himself, his only wish being to fulfill his 
mission, 

Paul’s ship went on to Patara, and there he embarked in another ship bound di- 
rectly for Phoenicia. At Tyre the ship unloaded, and during the time spent 
there the brethren sought to dissuade him from going to Jerusalem. Reaching 
Ptolemais, Paul went on to Cesarea and stayed with Philip for a few days. 
Agabus foretold Paul’s imprisonment, and all present besought him not to go to 
Jerusalem, but Paul declared he was ready not only to be bound but to die at 
Jerusalem for the Lord Jesus. Then, said they, the will of the Lord be done. 

At Jerusalem the brethren received him gladly, but requested him to prove to 
the Jews that he observed their customs by undergoing the rite of purification. 
Paul consented. When Jews from Asia saw him in the temple they created a 
commotion by shouting out that here was a man who had everywhere spoken 
against them and their laws, and charging him with having brought Greeks into 
the sacred place. They had seen Trophimus, the Ephesian, in the city with Paul, 
and they assumed that Paul had brought this Gentile into the temple. The mob 


seized Paul, dragged him out of the sacred enclosure, and would have killed him — 


had not the uproar reached the ears of the chief captain of the garrison. With 
soldiers he charged down upon the mob, rescued Paul, had him bound with 
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chains and taken toward the stairs leading’to s i i 

at Paul’s speaking to him in Greek, the Pace ea 
ig who had raised an insurrection. Paul promptly told him that eee 
tea Tarsus, a citizen of no mean city, and asked permission to speak to 
_ His request was granted, and standing on the stair 

in Hebrew. He told them of his birth He a Jew, his ae ene aie ; 
his conversion, his coming to Jerusalem where in a trance God told him he ‘ st 
preach to the Gentiles. At the word “Gentiles” the mob shouted, “Kill him,” 
and the officer hurried Paul into the fort. There he ordered Paul to be scourged 
slay order was not carried out because Paul announced that he was a Reiad 

One night after his arrest in Jerusalem, Paul hear ; i i i 
“Be of good cheer: for as thew hast testified pe nee cee re 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.” At that time forty Jews bound them- 
selves by an oath not to eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. They went to 
the members of the Sanhedrin and asked them to send for Paul on the pretext 
that they would examine him, purposing to kill him on the way. Paul’s nephew 
heard of the plot and reported it to Paul. Paul had the young man brought 
before the chief captain, and when the latter heard the story he gave orders to 
two centurions to start for Cesarea with Paul at nine o’clock that night. They 
were directed to take a large guard with them and to deliver him safely to Felix. 
The captain’s orders were carried out, and Felix had Paul kept under guard in 
Herod’s palace till his accusers should arrive. 

Five days later, members of the Sanhedrin, with a lawyer named Tertullus, 
appeared against Paul. At the hearing Tertullus made the first speech. After 
words of flattery to the Governor, he charged Paul with being a mover of in- 
surrections among the Jews throughout the world, a ringleader of the Sect of the 
Nazarenes, and a profaner of the temple, : 

_ Paul then made his defense. Because of the Governor’s knowledge of his na- 
tion, he spoke with more confidence, he said, for Felix would know that the first 
charge was false, as it was now only twelve days since he first went to Jeru- 
salem to worship, and neither in the temple nor in the city had he collected a 
erowd. ‘That he served the God of his fathers after The Way which they called 
a sect, he acknowledged, but he believed the Law and the Prophets, and he had 
the same hope as they that there should be a resurrection of the just and the 
unjust. He strove at all times to have a clear conscience toward God and men. 
After an absence of some years he had come to bring gifts to his nation; the 
Jews had found him in the temple engaged in a Jewish rite, without a crowd. 
There were Jews from Asia—who ought to appear there against him, if they 
had anything with which to charge him. Felix said he would give his decision 
when Lysias, the chief captain, came. Meanwhile he ordered Paul kept under 
guard, but permitted him to see his friends. 

_Some days later Felix came again to see Paul, this time with his wife Dru- 
silla, and Paul talked to them about righteousness, self-control and the coming 
judgment. Felix was terrified, and said he would hear him again when con- 
venient. Felix hoped to receive a bribe for his release, and often sent for Paul, 
but at the end of two years, when he was succeeded by Festus, he left him in 
prison so as to gain favor with the Jews. 

Paul was tried before Festus, and his accusers could not prove their charges. 
To please the Jews Festus asked Paul if he would go to Jerusalem for a public 
trial, and Paul then as a Roman citizen appealed to Cesar. “Unto Cesar shalt 
thou go,” said Festus. 

Some days afterwards King Agrippa and Bernice made a visit to the new 
Governor, and Festus told them about Paul. Upon the king’s expressing a wish 
to hear him himself, Festus arranged a public interview for the next day. On 
that occasion Festus declared that he had found no fault in Paul, and had asked 
King Agrippa to hear him in order to know what to write to Czsar. 

Agrippa bade Paul speak. As before, Paul spoke boldly and with great power. 
“You are mad, Paul, your great learning has made you mad,” Festus inter- 
rupted. “I am not mad, most excellent Festus,” Paul returned, “But I speak 
words of truth and soberness, as the King knows.” Then turning to Agrippa 
Paul said, “King Agrippa, do you believe the prophets? I know you do.” Scorn 
fully Agrippa returned, “With very little persuasion you think to make me a 
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Christian.” “Whether with little or much persuasion,” noblyganswered Paul. “TI 
would that you and all these here were such as [ am, save these chains.” Ata 
consultation among themselves, Agrippa declared that Paul had not been guilty 
of anything deserving death or imprisonment, and had he not appealed to Cesar 
he might have been set at liberty. 

It was decided to send Paul to Italy, and with other prisoners he was given 
into the care of a centurion named Julius. They boarded a ship bound for the 
ports of Asia. At Myra the centurion found an Alexandrian ship bound for 
Italy and embarked upon it. The wind was unfavorable, and after sailing slowly 
as far as Cnidus they were obliged to change their course. ‘They~sailed around 
Crete and landed at Fair Havens. Sailing was now dangerous, and Paul warned 
them that a further voyage would imperil life and property. The captain was 
anxious to leave, however, as the harbor was not a good one in which to spend 
the winter, and it was decided to go on to Pheenix, 

A favorable wind sprang up from the south and they set sail. Then followed 
a hurricane that blew across the island from the north, and the ship was driven 
before it. Under the lee of the small island of Cauda they managed to hoist on 
board the boat that was floating behind, and to undergird the ship. Fearing 
they would drift far south on to the Syrtis Sands they lowered sail. ‘The next 
day they threw part of the cargo overboard, and the day after the ship’s tackling, 
For many days neither sun nor stars shone, and the tempest continued till all 
hope of being saved was given up. Then Paul came forward and said: “You 
know that I warned you not to sail from Crete, and now I urge you to be of 
good cheer, for an angel of God has assured me that I must stand before Cesar, 
and has promised me that the lives of all shall be spared, but we shall be cast 
upon an island.” 

The fourteenth night after the beginning of the storm they were drifting about 
in the Adriatic Sea, when the sailors thought land was near. They took sound- 
ings twice and found the water was getting shallower, and then anchored for the 
night lest they be driven upon a rocky coast. Paul discovered that the sailors 
had lowered the boat and were about to make their escape, and he warned the 
centurion. The latter commanded the soldiers to cut away the boat. Then Paul 
urged them all to eat, and when he offered thanks and began eating himself they 
took heart and ate also. There were two hundred and seventy-six in all on board, 
They lightened the ship by throwing the grain overboard and waited for daylight. 

Morning dawned. They saw a beach and determined to run the ship upon it. 
In a place where two seas met, the ship ran aground; the bow held fast, and the 
stern was quickly broken up by the force of the waves. The soldiers wished to 
kill the prisoners lest they should escape, but the centurion would not permit 
this, and ordered all who could swim to jump overboard, and those who could 


not to follow on planks and broken pieces of the ship. All safely reached the ; 


shore, which proved to be the island of Malta. 

It was raining and cold, and the people of Malta built a fire. Paul gathered 
sticks for it, and when a viper, driven out by the heat, fastened on his hand, the 
natives said one to another, “This man must be a murderer, for though he has 
been saved from the sea, Justice does not allow him to live.’ Paul shook the 
creature into the fire, and when they saw that he did not fall down dead and 
that no harm of any sort came to him, they changed their minds and said that 
he was a god. Publius, the governor of the island, received and entertained 
them for three days. It happened that the father of Publius was taken ill, and 
Paul cured him, and after that all the people of the island who were ill were 
brought to him. When the time came to leave the island, the grateful people put 
on board what was needed for the voyage. ~ 

The centurion and his company set sail for Italy in an Alexandrian ship. ‘The 
ship touched at Syracuse, where three days were spent, and again at Rhegium. 
When it reached Puteoli, Paul and his company tarried a week and then con- 
tinued the journey on foot to Rome. At the Market of Appius and at the Three 
Taverns Paul was met by brethren who had come from Rome to greet him, and 
on seeing them he thanked God and took courage. When Rome was reached, 
Paul was allowed to live by himself under guard of a soldier. 

Three days after his arrival, Paul sent for the Jews, and a day was appointed 
for a conference. The Jews came in great numbers, and from morning till eve- 
ning Paul tried to convince them about Jesus from arguments drawn from the 
law of Moses and the prophets, Some believed, and others rejected his teaching 
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Jesus Christ. 


A REVIEW FOR-INTERMEDIATES AND JUNIORS 


Paul the Christian Warrior. Paul was a soldier of Jesus Christ. He be- 
longed to the great army which has won so many victories and has done so much 
good for the world. What a record it has for heroism and perseverance and 
endurance and success! 

As you well know, there is a great difference among soldiers. Some are lazy, 
careless, indifferent, bad, a disgrace to their regiment, Many are weak and in- 
efficient, a drag upon their regiment. And there are others who are considered 
“the pick of the regiment.” To the latter in Christ’s army Paul belonged: 

What makes a good soldier? Appearance, for one thing. He must be neat ; 
there must be no stain on belt or uniform, his shoes must shine, his weapons 
must not have a speck of rust. Paul passed that test. Can you tell me what his 
armor was. Helmet of salvation, breastplate of righteousness, shield of faith, 
sword of the Spirit, shoes of peace. And do you think there was any sign of 
neglect on any of his armor? There was no rust on that sword of his. That 
shield was like a mirror. He kept his armor bright, and it was always ready for 
instant use. 

More important than a good appearance in a soldier is good conduct. He must 
be respectful to his superiors in look, speech and action. He must observe the 
regulations, the laws of the army. He must be obedient, ready to go anywhere 
or do anything, night or day. We have found that Paul came up to this stand- 
ard. Who had such respect and reverence for his Captain, Jesus Christ, as had 
Paul? Can you call to mind any of his Captain’s orders that he failed to obey? 
Was he ordered to cross the seas? He went at once. Was he sent to Jerusalem, 
though warned that afflictions awaited him there? Nothing could hold him back. 
Orders were sacred things to Paul. 

From a-good soldier we expect efficiency. If he is a signalman he must be 
able to read any message. If he is a gunner or cook or engineer he must know 
his job. In efficiency Paul excels every other soldier of Jesus Christ. He knew 
how to plan campaigns and carry them through. He was expert in the use of 
his weapons. No enemy within or without could get past his shield of faith. 
He was so skilful in the use of his sword that no Jew or Gentile could resist 
him. He could quiet mobs and make kings tremble, win converts and found 
churches. He always fought a good fight, 

A good soldier has the right spirit. He is intelligent and zealous in his work, 
and loyal to his flag and his country’s cause. He has faith in his arms, his com- 
trades and his leaders. He has the spirit of good comradeship, willing to help 
others and share with them. He has the spirit of a good campaigner, not given 
to grumbling, but cheerful under every hardship. He is willing to face odds, 
to attack, to resist and to hold on to the last bit of ammunition. That sort of spirit 
animated Paul. He was a little man, but he had the heart of a giant. He was 
so eager about his work that he gave himself no rest. He was the best of friends 

. and the good comrade of all in distress. Recall his conduct in shipwreck and in 
prison. Recall his courage as he faced mobs and kings and storms. He was 
stoned and left for dead, and yet he arose and went back to the fray. Recall 
how calmly and cheerfully he wrote from Rome while awaiting execution. His 
was the spirit of a most heroic soldier—ardent, eager, convinced of the right- 
eousness of his cause, courageous, glorying in the fight that meant the exaltation 
of Christ and the growth of his kingdom. a d Anat 

However we test Paul, we find him a noble Christian warrior. Was it his edu- 
cation and training and his great intellectual gifts which made him such a war- 
rior? It was his love for his Commander. His one ambition, he tells us, was 
to be wellpleasing to him. And that is what will make us good soldiers of Jesus. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS 


1. By what method did Paul try to create a friendly feeling between the Jewish 
and Gentile churches? 2. What persecutions did he endure during his Third 
Missionary Journey? 3. What places did he visit? 4. What are the outstanding 
events of this journey? 5. What did Paul accomplish during those years? 6, 
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In what city did his teaching affect men’s pockets, and what was the oe 
7, What city was the cradle of Gentile Christianity? 8. What city was the birth- 
place of Christian missions? 9. What characteristics of Paul have most im- 
pressed you in your study of his life? 10. In what respects was he the greatest 
of the apostles? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS 


1. How many missionary journeys did Paul make? 2. Where did a great riot 
take place, what were its cause and its results? 3. Why did Paul go to Jerusalem? 
4. How was he warned on the way? 5. What happened to him there? 6, About 
what did he talk to Felix? 7. What answer did Paul make when Agrippa said 
that Paul wished to make him a Christian? 8. Why did Paul ask to be sent to 
Cesar for trial? 9. What happened to him on the way to Rome? 10. What 
books of the Bible did Paul write? ; 


QUESTIONS UPON THE BOOK OF THE ACTS ~ 


1. How many chapters has it? 2. With what event does it begin? 3. With 
what does it close? 

4. What city was the scene of the first seven chapters? 5. What may this 
period be called? 6. Who was the leader? 7. To what nation was Christianity 
limited ? 

8. Where is the scene of chapters 8-12? 9, What may this period be called? 
10. Who were the leaders? 11. To what Gentiles was the gospel preached? ) 
12. In what countries did the events of the last sixteen chapters take place? 
13. What may this period be called? 14, Who was the leader? 15. Who were 
his helpers? 16. To whom was the gospel preached? 
17. Who wrote The Acts? 18, What do we know about him? 19. How did he 
know the history he records? 20. When was he with Paul? 21. When did he 
write The Acts. | 
22. What was the purpose of the book? 23. What is the character of the 
book? 24. What are its lessons for today? 25. Why may we call it an “unfin- 

ished book”? 


QUESTIONS UPON THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


1. How many Epistles in the New Testament were written by Paul? 2. What 
is their relation to The Acts? 3. Give them in their order as printed. 4. Give 
them in their order as written. 5. Which were written to churches? 6. Which, 
to individuals? 7. Which are called Pastoral Epistles? 8. Why were the Pas- 
toral Epistles written? 9. Why was Philemon written? 10. What are the themes 
of the other Pauline Epistles? 11. From which of Paul’s Letters have we had 
lessons this year? 12. What Epistle contains his beautiful words about love? 


THEMES FOR WRITTEN WORK TO BE BROUGHT TO CLASS 


1. The Cities of the Acts, 2. Felix, Festus and Agrippa: a Character Study. 
3. Paul’s Fellow-Workers. 4. Paul’s Enemies. 5. What Paul Accomplished. 
6. Paul’s Personality. 7. Paul asa Missionary. 8. Paul asa Hero. 9. Paul as an 
Organizer. 10. An Appreciation of Paul. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1, Who was the founder of the Hebrew People? 2. Name the patriarchs in 
their order and tell for what each one is especially remembered. 3. Why did 
Joseph go to Egypt, and what did he there become? 4. Why did Jacob and his 
sons go to Egypt? 5. What sort of life did their descendants have there? 6. 
Who led them out of Egypt? 7, What were the great events of the Wilderness 
Wanderings? 8. Who led the people into Canaan? 9. What were the first leaders 
in Canaan called? 10. Name three of them. 11. Who was the last judge and 
first prophet? 12. Why did the people demand a king? 13. Who was the first 
king? 14. What sort of king was he? 15. Who succeeded him? 16, What can 
you tell about him? 17. Who was the third king? 18, For what is his reign 
noted? 19. How many kings were there of the United Kingdom? 20, What led 
to the division of the kingdom? : 


Note. Do you wish to make a gift of this book to some missionary? See 
Dr. Price’s.words on page 202, 
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